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RELATION  OF  ART  TO  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

I. 

ART  is  a  fine  large  word.  It  shares  with  liberty  the  task  of 
serving  as  an  excuse  for  many  crimes.  It  is  used  without  any 
meaning;  to  mean  several  things  at  once;  to  conceal  thought,  and 
to  conceal  the  want  of  thought.  It  is  one  of  those  words  of 
emotional  connotation  which  so  fills  you  with  feeling  that  you 
feel  you  are  full  of  thought.  It  is  a  dangerous  word.  Define 
it,  limit  it,  donU  be  fooled  by  it,  and  don't  fool  your  pupils  with  it. 

You  hold  that  if  a  boy  learns  to  draw  he  learns  to  observe,  to  use 
his  eyes  better;  but  only  a  few  ever  can  learn  to  observe  in  the  way 
you  mean,  and  only  a  few  of  these  few  can  team  to  draw  what  they 
observe,  or  ever  care  to,  or  ever  need  to. 

Also  you  say,  drawing  helps  the  brain  to  develop  by  bringing 
into  close  relations  the  centers  for  eye  and  hand.  Probably  it  does,  a 
little.  But  very  Uttle,  if  keen  interest  is  absent,  and  it  usually  is; 
and  still  less  if  it  is  for  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  for  only  three 
weeks  out  of  five  for  a  few  years.  And  when  you  compare  this 
manual  training  with  that  of  the  base-ball  field  it  becomes  in  most 
cases  quite  negligible.  There  are  proven  benefits  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  special  cases,  of  course.  The  race  has  rightly 
put  faith  in  the  manual  arts  since  the  day  it  learned  to  flex  its  thumb. 
But  a  little  of  it  formally  taught  in  the  schools  affects  little. 

You  may  sum  up  the  matter  thus: 

X.  A  little  drawing  is  of  very  little  use  to  most;  and  we  need 
only  a  few  good  draftsmen. 

2.  What  is  learned  on  the  play-ground  comes  out  in  class- 
room ;  and  your  pupils  may  be  growing  skillful  in  spite  of  you. 
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3.  The  boy  who  has  learned  to  draw  may  not  have  one  artistic 
fibre  in  him. 

Were  there  time  I  could,  and  would,  speak  of  color-work,  model- 
ing, paper-folding,  weaving,  wood-work,  and  other  activities  which 
come  into  your  field  in  this  same  inquiring  way.  I  think  your  work, 
anybody's  professional  work,  is  in  continual  need  of  a  catechizing, 
and  I  would  help  you  to  a  Uttle  of  it.  I'm  sure  you  should  ask  your- 
self oftener,  "Is  public  school  education  just  naturally  improving 
while  we  stand  by;  or  are  we  helping  it?" 

Let  me  add,  that  you  would  do  well  also  to  appoint  a  "Committee 
on  an  Index  Expurgatorus,"  which  shall  draw  up  a  list  of  words 
which  may  not  be  used  in  any  paper  read  to  you  for  at  least  two 
years  from  date,  save  under  extreme  provocation  and  with  precise 
definition.  The  Committee  would,  include,  of  course,  "uplift," 
"inspirational,"  "vital,"  "true,"  "balance,"  "harmony,"  "rhythm," 
and  some  others. 

We  return  now  to  your  boy  who  has  learned  to  draw,  and  yet 
is  not  artistic.  He  is  so  common  that  I  need  not  enlarge  on  him. 
The  like  remark  holds  true  of  any  other  of  the  many  technical  opera- 
tions involved  in  the  production  of  beautiful  things.  In  effect,  one 
does  not  become  artistic  by  acquiring  skill  of  hand.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  now  and  then.  Moreover,  one 
does  not  become  artistic  by  reading  about  painters  and  sculptors 
and  their  works;  or  by  learning  to  tell  Gothic  from  Grecian  architec- 
ture, or  Moorish  from  Celtic  ornament ;  or  by  doing  or  learning  most 
of  the  other  things  the  doing  or  learning  of  which  is  usually  designated 
as  "Art  Study." 

And  here  I  return  to  my  first  warning  about  this  word,  art. 
Because  it  covers  such  a  multitude  of  meanings,  many  proclaim 
that  they  are  enrolled  beneath  its  banners  and  march  in  the  front 
ranks  who  really  are  just  clerks  in  the  commissary  department  of 
life.    Moreover,  again,  these  clerks  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and 
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the  outsider's  eye  and  ear  are  caught  by  them,  and  he  says,  "If  these 
be  Art*s  soldiers,  let  us  have  peace  !"  Most  who  think  they  are 
studying  art  are  simply  gathering  facts.  Let  us  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  our  definition,  tho'  chiefly  by  negations:  Art  is  not 
skill,  iho'  the  artist  must  have  it.  Art  is  not  knowledge,  tho* 
the  artist  must  have  it.  Art  is  what  the  artist  gives  us,  in  his  pro- 
duct which  is,  a  permanent  possibility  of  an  agreeable  thrill.  And 
to  be  artistic  is  to  be  easily  thrilled  by  what  the  artist  gives  us.  And 
to  study  art  is  to  strengthen  the  habit,  by  exposure,  suggestion  and 
practice,  of  being  thus  thrilled.  And  here  in  America  this  habit  is  so 
weak  when  found  and  so  rarely  found  that  the  subject,  the  Relation 
of  art  to  American  Life,  may  ahnost  be  treated  as  was  the  classic 
topic  of  Snakes  in  Ireland. 

A  nation  gets  the  kind  of  government  it  deserves.  The  same  is 
true  of  its  insurance,  its  beef,  its  cities,  and  its  artists.  We  are  a 
numerous  and  active  people,  possessing  a  very  rich  and  fruitful 
country.  Were  we  far  less  skillful  than  we  are,  wealth  would  still 
have  crowned  our  labors.  Being  new,  mixed,  eager,  and  as  greedy 
as  any,  we  have  produced  much  and  thought  little.  We  are  the 
children  of  our  circiunstances,  and  they  have  made  us,  perforce,  a 
nation  of  spendthrift  mediocrities.  In  art,  in  letters,  in  govetRment, 
in  invention,  in  science,  in  organization  we  have  done  few  great 
things  and  produced  few  great  men.  We  adequately  support  hardly 
one  journal  of  serious  thought  of  the  kind  of  which  England  has  a 
score.  We  are  eighty  millions  and  rich  as  Croesus  and  still  import 
the  magazine  of  art  we  can  not  produce  ourselves.  In  our  greatest 
and  richest  city  the  stigmata  of  the  leisure  class,  conspicucus 
consumption  and  conspicuous  waste  are  assumed  with  frenzied 
eagerness  and  quite  banish  those  foster-parents  of  refinement,  sim- 
plicity and  restraint.  Our  great  museum  of  art  is  but  a  prophecy. 
Henry  James  epitomizes  its  history  and  its  near  future:  (He  is  not- 
ing his  impressions  as  he  looked  upon  the  museum.)     "There  was 
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money  in  the  air!  ever  so  much  money — that  was,  grossly  expressed, 
the  sense  of  the  whole  intimation.  And  the  money  was  to  be  all  for 
the  most  exquisite  things.  The  thought  of  the  acres  of  canvas  and 
the  tons  of  marble  to  be  turned  out  into  the  cold  world  as  the  penalty 
of  old  error  and  the  warrant  for  a  clean  slate  ought  to  have  drawn 
tears  from  the  eyes.  But  these  impending  incidents  affected  me,  in 
fact,  on  the  spot,  as  quite  radiant  demonstrations.  The  Museum, 
in  short,  was  going  to  be  great,  and  in  the  geniality  of  the  life  to  come 
such  sacrifices,  though  resembling,  those  of  the  funeral-pile  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  dwindled  to  nothing."  In  a  word,  we  had  money;  con- 
vention said  we  should  have  objects  of  art,  and  we  bought  them  by 
the  acre  and  the  ton. 

If  we  look  to  those  who  have  been  taught  for  something  to 
relieve  the  flamboyancy  of  those  who  have  taught  and  made  them- 
selves, we  find  in  our  great  club-house  of  jthe  college-bred  the 
obtrusive  insignia  of  the  spendthrift  rich.  It  says  at  once  to  the 
visitor,  "We  men  of  books  also  can  indulge  in  conspicuous  waste!" 

(Pausing  for  a  moment  we  will  reflect  that,  being  librarians  and 
teachers  of  art  and  manual  training,  fate  makes  none  of  us  insultingly 
wealthy  and  plainly  marks  us  out  as  those  who  will  save  the  rest  from 
the  evils  wealth  breeds.) 

For  my  purpose  this  morning  I  have  said  enough  on  the  topic 
you  gave  me.  I  have  tried  to  intimate  that  American  Life  is  essenti- 
ally laborious,  productive,  money-getting;  that  the  people  conse- 
quently think  a  little,  work  much  and,  like  all  hard  workers  among 
crops  either  of  gold  or  of  potatoes,  are  not  quick  or  nice  in  their 
emotions.  They  wish  their  colors  strong,  their  stories  crude,  and 
their  humor  broad.  They  think  the  picture  good  if  it  cost  much, 
the  statue  if  it  makes  much  talk.  They  are  keen  on  esthetics  when 
convention  says  to  them  that  they  should  be ;  but  then  only.  Why, 
some  of  your  members  trip  daily  past  the  disheveled  ash  box  and  the 
fragrant  can  of  garbage  on  the  sidewalk  of  their  cities  and  move 
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L»wiftly  on  to  school  to  teach  the  children  how  to  spot  and  how  to 
•patter  by  the  laws  of  balance,  hannony>  and  rhythm.  Like  the 
rest  of  us  they  are  esthetic  only  at  an  appointed  time  and  place. 

We  are  commonplace.  Our  people  are  not  artistic.  If  they 
were  artistic  they  would  have  thrills  over  our  American  cities,  and 
not  all  of  them  agreeable  ones.  If  they  could  all  draw  and  color 
id  model  and  weave  and  bend  iron  and  make  boxes  they  might 

^produce  no  more  art  than  now.  And  my  conclusion  is,  that  if  you 
wish  to  hasten  the  day  when  there  shall  be  some  Relation  between 
Art  and  Life  in  America  you  must,  so  far  as  your  own  work  is  con- 
cerned, make  sure  that  it  does  something  other  than  give  a  little 
more  skill  to  those  who  are  bom  skillful ;  that  it  breed,  by  exposure, 
BUggestion  and  practice,  the  habit  of  having  feelings  about  all  that 

Ifthey  see. 


You  are  not  more  surprised  than  I  am  at  my  temerity  in  ven- 
turing to  criticize  your  attitude  or  your  methods.  And  now  I  accent- 
uate that  joint  surprise  by  proceeding  to  speak  of  some  of  my  own 
(efforts  at  art  promotion.  I  am  not  an  artist,  or  a  teacher  of  art,  or 
student  of  art  or  a  collector  of  art.  My  excuse  for  this  venture  lies 
in  my  interest  in  your  efforts,  and  in  a  measure  in  the  opportunities 
I  have  had,  rather  unusual  for  a  layman,  to  observe  you  at  your  work. 

My  interest  began  in  Denver  nearly  17  years  ago.  My  duties 
as  a  librarian  brought  me  into  close  touch  then,  as  it  always  has 
since,  with  the  teachers  and  tlieir  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  especially, 
through  my  own  special  tastes,  with  drawing  and  manual  training. 
My  first  colleague  was  your  Mr.  Collins  then  drawing  supervisor  in 
Denver,  now  here  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  fresh 
from  an  art  school  in  Paris  and  I  was  fresh  from  a  ranche  in  western 
Colorado.  We  soon  found  that  what  he  did  not  know  about  art  I  did  1 
Being  rather  detached  from  the  world,  out  there  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Great  American  Desert,  with  no  distractions  to  speak  of  in  the 
way  of  art  in  any  of  its  forms,  we  could,  and  I  think  did,  take  a  some- 
what independent  view  of  things,  and  found  it  pleasant  to  settle  out 
of  hand  many  of  the  questions  that  I  see  from  the  reports  of  your 
meetings  you  are  still  puzzling  over.  You  may  well  envy  the  advan- 
tage this  early  detachment  gave  us.  It  would  do  many  teachers  of 
art  much  good  to  withdraw  from  eastern  realms  of  artistic  law  and 
order  and  commune  with  themselves  for  a  time  on  the  farther  edge 
of  the  desert  region  of  things  unknown  in  esthetics. 

We  seem  to  have  had  at  this  time,  Collins  and  I,  two  things  in 
view  as  of  considerable  importance  in  the  field  of  which  we  are 
^leaking: 

1.  Helping  children  to  discover  their  peripheries,  that  is,  to 
use  their  hands;  and,  to  see  things  clearly. 

2.  Helping  adults  to  see  with  discrimination,  to  like  or  dislike 
what  they  see;  helping  them,  that  is,  to  make  life  more  interesting. 

My  work  was,  of  course,  chiefly  with  the  adults.  It  must  have 
been  then  that  I  discovered  in  my  efforts  to  induce  them  to  observe 
with  feeling,  that  is  to  "taste,"  the  everyday  things  about  them  -that 
people  think  art  is  something  quite  apart  from  daily  life;  that  they 
are,  to  put  it  more  technically,  consciously  esthetic  only  when  they 
look  on  art  that  has  been  duly  certificated  as  such.  This,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  training  in  taste  almost  daily  undergone  by  most  in  the 
processes  of  planning  dresses,  trimming  hats,  decorating  rooms, 
selecting  furniture  and  choosing  pictures.  But  this  daily  training 
in  taste  does  not,  for  most,  seem  to  pass  over  at  all  into  the  field  of 
art.  This  latter  is  something,  as  I  have  said,  consciously  connected 
in  their  minds  only  with  accredited  art  works.  I  concluded  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  esthetic  habit  I  have 
spoken  of,  the  habit  gained,  by  exposure,  practice  and  suggestion, 
of  liking  or  disliking,  judging  emotionally,  what  you  see,  is  the 
"masterpiece;"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.    And  let  me  say  here^ 
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that  ii  I  succeed  at  all  in  my  talk  with  you  to-day  it  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  because  I  lead  you  once  again  to  see  the  importance  d  this 
babit  of  looking,  with  interest,  with  inquiry,  with  the  questicrs  e\ir 
in  your  mind:  *'Do  I  like  it?"  '*Why  do  I  like  it?"  "Has  it  charm?" 
"Wherein  lies  its  charm?"  upon  the  thousand  and  one  of  the  handi- 
works of  man  that  come  hourly  under  our  observation.  The  bouse, 
the  common  everyday  house,  the  chair,  the  table,  the  pitcher,  the 
cup,  the  door,  the  molding  by  the  door,  the  picture  in  the  Sunday 
paper,  in  the  magazine,  on  the  bill-boards, — these  are  the  things 
you  daily  and  hourly  see;  here  is  where  if  anywhere  you  can  try  your 
skill  in  tasting;  these  are  the  things  you  should  teach  the  children 
to  see  clearly,  to  have  a  feeling  for  -or  against.  In  these  everyday 
objects  we  can  show  good  taste;  and  on  them  whether  good  or  bad, 
we  can  practice  ourselves  in  tasting. 

The  children  should  know  of  the  masterpieces,  of  course.  It 
is  in  a  measure  ona  of  their  rights  that  they  be  taught  something 
about  them,  taught  to  recognize  them,  to  know  the  stories  of 
them  and  the  poetry  and  romance  they  epitomize.  But  to  acquire 
this  knowledge  about  masterpieces  in  art  is  hardly  nearer  to 
acquiring  the  esthetic  habit,  than  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  length  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Moreover,  you  can't  practice  the  children's  taste  on  the 
masterpieces.  They  are  not  here,  and  those  we  have  of  our  own 
make  are  few  and  to  be  seen  but  seldom  and  then  with  difficulty. 
We  have  photographs  of  them,  which  are  good  for  imparting 
knowledge;  but  not  as  good  for  cultivating  taste  as  the  thousand 
common  objects  I  have  alluded  to.  The  photographs  are  mere 
shadows;  and  the  best  of  these  shadows  are  rare.  Like  master- 
pieces themselves  they  are  not  in  our  homes,  they  are  not  where 
we  can  constantly  see  them  and  try  our  judgment  on  them. 

In  this  matter  my  conclusion  is    and  I  have  already  said  it  - 
point  out  the  good  and  bad  in  the  everyday  things.     You  make 
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too  much  of  the  fine  photographs  and  casts  you  put  iii  the  schools 
and  not  enough  of  the  things  that  every  hour  and  minute  assail 
the  children's  eyes.  You  lament  over  the  character  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  you  seem  -I  hate  even  to  hint  at  such 
stupidity— but  you  seem  to  hope  to  counteract  their  assumed 
infiuence  for  bad  taste  by  a  few  photographs  on  the  school  room 
walls  and  a  few  twenty  minute  lessons  in  color  and  design.  Why 
not  tie  the  brief  moments  of  your  own  influence  to  things  as  they 
are?  Give  a  few  lessons  on  our  Sunday  cartoons.  Don't  affect 
to  ignore  what  countless  thousands  of  children  every  day  delight 
in;  but  preach  from  them, — as  texts— against  them  where  you 
must,  with  them  where  you  can.  The  children  are  living  with 
the  houses  and  the  furniture  and  the  wall-paper — God  help  them ! — 
and  the  Buster  Browns  and  Nervy  Kats  of  to-day,  and  the  ever 
present  influence  of  these  will  not  be  overcome  by  ignoring  them 
and  summoning  Giotto  and  Velasquez  for  ten  minutes  from  the 
past. 

Of  all  picture  books  the  one  which,  in  my  observation,  has 
the  strongest  appeal  for  children  is  a  bound  volume  of  Puck  and 
Judge.  There  are  reasons  why.  If  you  discover  those  reasons, 
and  then  proceed  from  the  known  to  unknown,  your  influence 
for  good  taste  may  be  more  weighty.  Surely  this  is  safe  to  say, 
that  you  can  point  a  lesson  in  drawing,  in  vigor,  in  directness,  in 
color,  far  better  from  many  a  cartoon  In  Puck  and  Judge  than 
from  most  of  the  shadowy  prints  of  paintings  which  you  ask  the 
children  to  admire. 

To  say  a  word  about  my  own  efforts,  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently feeble  and  fruitless  to  satisfy  any  among  you  who  may  be 
inclined  to  scoff  at  the  suggestions  I  offer:  Collins  began  it  in 
Denver  with  a  collection  of  initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces  from 
old  books  and  magazines.  I  furnished  the  material  from  the 
library's  extra  supply,  also  sheets  of  manila  paper  for  mounting. 
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Teachers  and  pupils  clipped,  sorted  and  mounted,  and  the  result 
soon  was  a  large  and  useful  pile  of  material,  such  as  money  can 
scarcely  buy. 

From  the  magazines  and  journals,  again,  by  the  same  process, 
soon  came  illustrations  of  many  kinds,  used  for  many  purposes. 
In  those  days  I  thought  chiefly  of  the  pictorial  part  of  art,  which, 
as  I  have  since  come  to  see,  forms  only  a  small  and  rather  unim- 
portant part  of  the  whole  esthetic  field.  We  learned  that  children 
of  12  can  soon  distinguish  illustrators  by  their  respective  works  and 
like  to  do  it.  They  clipped  and  mounted  and  arranged  by  artists  in 
many  school  rooms  many  thousands  of  illustrations.  This  opened 
their  eyes  to  at  least  a  few  of  the  things  worth  seeing  in  illustra- 
tions other  than  the  stories.  Similar  collections  in  decoration, 
furniture,  table  ware  and  a  score  of  other  subjects  could  easily  be 
gathered  in  the  same  way,  and  the  habit  of  judging  of  liking 
and  disliking — cultivated  for  use  in  daily  life. 

Our  library  collection  grew  rapidly.  We  held  exhibitions  of 
things  cut  from  current  journals,  and  admirable  they  were;  and 
they  were  enjoyed,  too,  by  many  hundreds  of  young  of  old.  School- 
room decoration  came  our  way  about  this  time,  and  we  began  to 
put  up  in  rooms  these  inexpensive  prints,  colored  and  black  and 
white,  cheaply  framed  and  unframed.  We  held  that  it  is  well  to 
show,  in  the  school  room,  not  only  the  best  obtainable  photographs 
of  paintings,  or  buildings  on  which  time  has  set  the  seal  of 
approval;  but  also  inexpensive  things,  things  such  as  almost  the 
poorest  child  can  hope  to  have  in  his  own  home.  In  how  many 
homes  to-day  hang  lithographic,  crayon  and  stee!  plated  horrors! 
They  are  often  gorgeous  in  color;  and  thereby  hangs  a  lesson  for 
you,  the  same  lesson  you  ought  to  find  in  the  popularity  of  the 
Sunday  supplement  and  Puck  and  Judge.  Begin  with  a  yard  of 
roses  and  the  unfortunate  Washington  and  his  family,  not  with  a 
Madonna  and  a  Stuart  baby  and  you  will  find  you  are  getting  right 
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down  where  the  children  are  at  home.  High  price  and  great 
remoteness  add  no  real  virtue  to  a  work  of  art.  We  live,  day  by 
day,  not  with  the  best  things  the  greatest  men  have  wrought. 
We  live  with  common  ugly  things,  chiefly,  but  mixed  with  these 
and  also  common  and  gloriously  cheap  are  many  things  that  are 
good.  Help  the  children  to  pick  out  these  every  day  good  things 
and  enjoy  them. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  and  I  have  tried  my  hand  in  other 
citiefi  I  have  pursued  in  some  measure  this  same  plan  of  collecting 
illustrations  of  objects  of  art  — of  nature  and  science  also — and 
have  pressed  them  into  use  wherever  opportunity  offered.  In 
Newark  we  have  over  50,000  pictures,  roughly  but  quite  efficiently 
classified.  We  can  illustrate  every  form  of  picture-reproducing 
process.  We  can  show  the  poor  print  of  the  great  painting  and 
beautiful  wood  engravings  by  masters  in  the  art.  We  have  bad 
lithographs  and  those  wonderful  modem  ones  that  fairly  shout 
to  you  to  enjoy  them,  now  made  in  France  and  Germany.  We 
have  thousands  of  portraits,  pictures  of  furniture  of  every  kind, 
and  designs  for  everything  under  the  sun.  And  we  hope  we  have 
only  begun.  We  believe  these  things  will  grow  in  favor  and 
gain  more  use,  and  that  they  will  help  many  to  realize  that  good 
is  sitting  here  in  their  doorways  and  calling  to  them  from  the 
daily  and  monthly  press,  as  well  as  standing  by  the  Seine  and 
hanging  on  tlie  walls  of  the  Louvre. 

We  have  exhibits  of  good  things,  expensive  things,  the  best 
things,  when  we  can  get  them.  But  we  have  the  exhibits  anyway 
-  and  when  they  are  cheap  we  are  sure  they  are  not  all  bad.  We 
show  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  course,  and  wish  we  had  more 
opportunities  to  show  it. 

The  details  would  make  another  long  chapter.  Our  objects 
are  not  all  esthetic.  We  furnish  much  illustrative  material  for 
geography,  history  and  story-telling;  and  our  portraits  of  course 
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are  chiefly  for  history  and  biography.  But  all  the  time  we  have 
in  mind  the  exaltation  of  the  obvious  and  everyday  thing,  the 
opening  of  eyes  to  it,  the  practice  of  having  an  opinion  on  it,  of 
feeling  about  it  and  tasting  it,  and  so  of  forming  the  esthetic  habit. 

m. 

You  will  expect  me,  as  a  librarian,  to  say  something  about 
books,  of  course,  and  I  shall  recommend  to  you  two.  They  have 
to  do  chiefly  with  Uie  manual  training  side  of  your  work;  an  aspect 
of  it  which  my  remarks  may  seem,  on  the  surface,  to  have  scarcely 
touched.  But  if  I  have  read  your  papers  and  proceedings  and 
your  journals  aright,  then  you  are  bringing  into  very  close  relations 
the  two  subjects,  drawing,  design,  color,  "art,"  and  handwork. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  You  are  finding  strength  in  union  here. 
And  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  can  read  into  my  remarks  refer- 
ence to  the  handicraftsman  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
This  is  already  evident,  that  the  teacher  of  drawing  and  art  in  the 
schools  is  going  to  get  the  strongest  and  best  argument  for  the 
continuance  and  the  expansion  of  her  work  from  the  relations  it 
will  have  with  things  made  with  the  hands. 

The  two  books,  then,  tho*  both  industrial,  are  not  here  out 
of  place.     They  are: 

I.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education,  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  this  year. 
This  is  published  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  obtainable, 
I  suppose,  free  on  request.  It  is  a  very  important  document,  one 
sure  to  have  much  influence.  It  contains  a  very  able  and  interest- 
^  ing  letter  by  one  of  your  members,  Mr.  Warner  of  the  Springfield, 
^^K  Kassachusetts,  Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
^^^  2.     Industrial  Efficiency     a  comparative  study  of  industrial 

I         life  in  England,  Germany  and  America.     By  A.  Shadwell,  Long- 
I        mans.     ^06,  2v.,  S7.00.      The   first   and  the  last  chapters  are 
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especially  worthy  of  attention.    They  will  be  found  excellent  for 
tempering  one's  national  pride. 

rv. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask;  if  you  could  control  the  art  teach- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
and  a  few  good  teachers,  what  would  you  do?  This  is  your 
question.  I  think  you  would  look  with  favor  on  the  suggestion 
that  you  begin  in  the  homes.  You  would  encourage  in  them 
restraint,  simplicity,  strength.  You  would  begin  with  those 
things  seen  by  most  people  and  most  dear  to  them.  Does  your 
work  reach  the  home  sufficiently?  As  much  as  it  can?  '  This 
step  taken,  the  successive  ones  are  obvious. 

But,  you  will  say,  you  are  in  the  schools  and  are  there  held 
down  to  certain  definite  work.  In  this  work  it  would  seem  you 
should  aim  to  do  these  things: 

1.  Teach  a  fe<w  (perhaps  one  in  40)  to  draw  well. 

2.  Teach  a  /e^  to  use  color  well. 

3.  Teach  a  felt}  to  model  well, 

4.  Teach  a  fc'w  to  draw  for  construction  well. 

5.  Teach  a  fe^w  to  design  well. 

6.  Teach  a  fe^w  to  use  tools  well. 

The  others,  the  majority,  you  should  test  occasionally  to  see 
if  they  have  developed  either  taste  or  skill  and  then  let  them  alone 
as  far  as  technique  of  hand  or  eye  is  concerned.     You  should  also : 

7.  Give  all  some  skill  in  reading  pictures. 

8.  Invite  all  to  observe  with  care. 
Q.     Teach  a  few  to  observe  well. 

10.  Urge  all  to  question  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

11.  Teach  a  few   to  criticise  keenly. 
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The  sum  of  this  is,  do  not  waste  time,  yours  or  the  students,  in 
training  in  a  special  line  those  not  bom  to  be  trained  in  that  line. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  read  your  proceedings  and  find  nearly 
all  I  have  been  saying  in  them,  and  many  other  good  things  also. 
You  have  helped  modem  education  very  much.  If  you  had  done 
nothing  but  add  to  it  a  certain  breadth  and  humanity  which 
before  it  sadly  lacked  you  would  have  earned  your  meagre 
stipends  many  times  over. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  under  which  you  have  worked 
your  progress  has  been  most  gratifying;  every  unprejudiced 
obsen'er  will  say  this:  I  think  the  European  critics  of  our  institu- 
tions frankly  admit  it. 

Just  one  every  day  suggestion:  You  have  a  special  advan- 
tage in  your  propaganda  work  in  that  the  results  of  your  efforts 
are  visible.  The  teacher  who  helps  a  class  to  master  addition 
cannot  hang  her  pupils*  tittle  brains  on  a  burlap  screen  and  point 
with  pride  to  the  development  of  their  arithmetical  lobes !  While 
the  teacher  who  can  show  rows  and  garlands  of  boxes  and  flowers 
and  designs  and  mats  is  thought  to  have  done  wonders  with  the 
little  dears.  You  should  make  more  of  this  advantage.  You 
need  more  publicity.  The  people  don*t  know  what  you  are 
aiming  at.  Keep  telling  them.  Frequent  expositions  in  print 
and  frequent  displays  of  work  will  help  us  to  realize  that  you  are 
trying  to  leach  children  to  see  clearly,  to  discriminate,  to  feel;  - 
and  will  help  to  cultivate  in  the  people  themselves  that  practice  of 
liking  and  disliking  common  things  which  is,  in  effect,  the  habit 
of  being  esthetic. 

JOHN   COTTON    DANA 

Ubrariaa  of  tbe  Frti  Public  Library 
Newmrk,  N«w  Jeruy 
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DRAWING   THE   FALL   FLOWERS. 

WHICH?  Those  which  are  at  hand  and  common.  Not  the 
rare  ones.  The  destruction  of  our  native  wild  flowers  must 
not  be  laid  to  public  school  children.  Let  "fall  flowers'*  include 
grasses  and  sedges  with  their  flower-like  fruit  cases,  the  shrubs  with 
their  colored  berries,  anything  available  which  children  can  draw. 

Given  the  specimen,  the  teacher  must  ask  herself,  "How  is  this 
to  be  studied?"  A  plant  may  be  studied  and  represented  in  six  ways: 

I.  For  its  Movement,  that  the  children  may  think  of  its 
characteristic   lines  of   growth  -straight,   curved,   erratic; 

a.  For  its  Form,  that  the  children  may  think  of  the  relative 
measures  of  its  masses  of  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other; 

3.  For  its  Values,  that  the  children  may  think  of  its  parts 
as  being  relatively  lighter  and  darker; 

4.  For  its  Color,  that  the  children  may  think  of  hues  and 
values  and  harmonies; 

5.  For  its  Details,  that  the  children  may  think  of  structure  — 
articulations  of  part  to  part,  delicate  beauties  of  curvature,  adapta- 
tion of  form  to  fimction,  changes  in  texture,  etc. 

6.  For  its  Ensemble,  that  the  children  may  think  of  the 
spirit  of  the  thing 

"All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 
The  pleasant  light  of  day; 
And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers." 

With  a  definite  aim  in  mind,  an  aim  proper  to  the  grade,  the 
next  question  is,  ''Considering  the  character  of  the  specimen  and 
the  limitations  of  the  class,  what  medium  of  expression  should  be 
used?"  If  the  subject  is  grass  and  the  grade  low  and  the  aim  is 
movement  of  growth,  the  colored  crayon  and  manila  drawing 
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paper  will  be  chosea  because  a  single  stroke  may  be  made  to 
express  a   stem   or  a   leaf,  and  the  color 
pleases  children.     If   the  subject  is  golden-    \     /         \       / 
rod    and   the   grade   is  high   and   the  aim    v        /  V  /__ 

ensemble    the    effect    of  the   thing   as   a    ^'  >  7    * 

whole—water  color  and  cream  white  paper     \  /  -L^v*r.»tj 
of    good   quality    may   well  be   chosen  as    *  -^^x 

the  medium.  To  express  form  only  we  m«^*«f 
will  use  a  flat  wash  of  ink  or  other  mono- 
chrome; to  express  details  a  sharp  pointed 
pencil  or  pen.  In  any  case  we  will  have  a 
definite  aim  and  a  reasonably  chosen 
medium.  When  we  have  determined 
these  we  will  lead  our  children  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  then  have 
the  materials  distributed.  "  / 

Now  for   the   lesson:    When   you  sit  »ch*..5«d\  i     ; 

for  a  photograph  you  and  the  photographer  Zdr'^^^d       ,'\l^ 
conspire    to    produce    the    most  creditable  '"'  ""*!;       .■,.-•'1   / ; 

result  possible.     You   dress   for  it  and  he  -''- 'j? 

poses  you  for  it.     So  it  must  be  in  drawing    v*r..tj,  i«  «•««'«», ' 
from  the  fall  flowers.     Choose  your  speci-     it— t  b/.«ur.rri«i;«»« 
men,  try  different  positions  for  it,  select  the     "  ^ 
best,  prune  away  unnecessary  and  confus- 
ing   details,     leaving     only     essentials    to 
characteristic     truth     and     beauty.       For 
example,  the  awkward  spray  shown  at  4 
in  the  margin  of  page  15  may  be  pruned 
to  a  single  forked  stem  with  its  flower  and 
leaf;  the  others  are  practically  repetitions  of 
the  same  typical  forms.     If  the   spray  is 


t 


monotonous  i,  turn  it  as  indicated  in  the 
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next  sketch    below, 
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If  it  sprawls  like  2,  turn  it  as  shown  in 
the  second  sketch  below  at  the  left.  A 
specimen  may  sometimes  be  brought  under 
the  law  illustrated  at  3  by  judicious  prun- 
ing, and  by  turning  the  specimen  a  unity 
of  mass  may  sometimes  be  discovered, 
analogous  to  that  illustrated  at  6. 

The  principles  of  beauty  which  control 
all  arrangements  are,  In  ordinary  language, 
variety  and  unity,— variety  in  the  measures 
or  lengths  of  the  parts,  in  space  divisions 
and  in  masses;  unity  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole  through  interrelations  of  parts.  We 
will  compose  our  specimen  so  that  its  lines 
and  masses  fall  into  some  sort  of  system, 
an  ordered  relationship  which  has  some 
bond  of  union;  as,  for  example,  a  general 
upward-and-outward  tendency  manifested 
in  each  and  every  line;  a  characteristic 
curve  repeated  and  echoed  throughout  the 
whole;  a  ryhthmic  arrangement  of  masses 
where  one  is  dominant  and  the  others  sub- 
ordinated in  an  orderly  series;  or  a  grouping 
of  parts  according  to  the  law  of  S3mimetry 
or  balance.  The  little  sketches  in  the 
margin  will  help  to  make  clear  these 
different  unities.     Study  them. 

Having  decided  upon  that  position  and 
arrangement  of  the  specimen  which  shall 
suggest  at  once  a  natural  pose  and  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  plant  growth,  next  determine 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  sheet,  by  placing 
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the  spray  upon  it  or  by  estimating  the  requisite  amount  of 
space  demanded  for  the  drawing.  A  pencil  held  flatwise  upon 
the  sheet  to  indicate  the  position  of  any  proposed  cut  may  be  of 
service  as  an  aid  in  estimating  the  proper  size. 

In  the  lower  grades  we  will  draw  the  plant  as  it  grows  in 
nature  from  the  growing  point   upward  and 
outward     in     order,  -stem,     leaves,    buds,      k 
flowers,     making  each  stroke  mean  as  much   MMnbid^ 
as  possible. 

In  the  upper  grades  we  will  suggest 
that  order  of  growth  with  one  or  two 
delicate  pencil  tines,  or  we  will  merely  think 
it,  and  then  draw  as  seems  most  convenient. 
We  will  not  mumble  and  run  our  words 
together,  but  we  will  enunciate  distinctly 
and  talk  deliberately,  suggesting  by  each 
touch,  and  by  the  touches  we  omit,  all  the 
truth  we  can  express  about  joints  and 
bracts  and  other  details  of  growth.  If  we 
are  using  color  we  will  touch  in  the  more 
delicate  hues  first,  while  the  water  in  our 
jar  is  clean,  and  later  we  will  paint  the 
darker  colors.  Others  may  prefer  to  paint 
in  the  dominant  color  first.  We  will  just 
use  our  common  sense  in  deciding  how  to 
proceed  with  each  specimen.  Try  it  the  way  which  seems  easiest 
and  most  promising.  We  will  try  to  discover  what  quality  the 
rarious  colors  have  in  common,  rather  than  in  what  they  differ 
or  disagree.  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  goldenrod,  for  example, 
as  yellow  and  green,  we  will  look  for  a  tint  of  green  in  the 
yellow  flowers  and  a  tint  of  yellow  in  the  green  leaves,  and  of 
both  colors  in  the  stalks  and  pediceles. 
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If  we  ar«  drawing  in  pencil  we  will  indicate,  by  means  of 
very  light  strokes  the  general  directions  of  the  principal  stems, 
then  by  light  touches  the  relative  lengths  of  parts  from  joint  to 
joint.  Then  we  will  suggest  very  lightly,  by  touching  the  paper 
only  here  and  there,  the  general  shapes  and  positions  of  the 
difierent  parts.  Next  we  will  indicate  the  thickness  of  each 
important  stem.  Now  we  are  ready  to  sketch  each  part  more 
carefully,  with  very  light  lines,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  to  go 
over  it  all  again  thoughtfully,  drawing  with  all  the  skill  we  can 
summon,  emphasizing  a  leaf-edge  here,  a  bit  of  shadow  there, 
bringing  out  this  texture  by  a  delicate  continuous  line,  and  that 
by  a  heavy  broken  one,  until  the  result  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Finally,  we  will  place  our  name  or  initials  upon  the  sheet 
where  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  sheet  by  perfecting  the 
l>alance  of  it.  If  we  have  miscalculated  and  the  sheet  is  out  of 
balance  after  all,  we  will  trim  it  to  restore  its  balance,  and  leave 
it  the  best  finished  product  of  which  we  are  capable  at  this  stage 
of  our  ignorance. 

HEWRY  TURHER  BAILEY 


'f     To  travel   hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive,     '  [ 
^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦^ 
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OK  the  "last  day"  of  my  first  year  as  supervisor  of  drawing,  I 
noticed  scattered  papers  on  the  street  that  might  have  led 
me  to  think  an  agent  had  been  distributing  flyers,  only  that  they 
seemed  to  be  near  school  grounds  and  to  have  a  familiar  look. 
A  group  of  children  just  coming  from  school  gave  an  additional 
clue;  some  were  holding  tightly  various  sized  sheets,  but  others 
did  not  care  apparently,  whether  they  lost  the    sheets  or  not. 

Another  year  each  pupil  made  a  portfolio  from  two  pieces 
of  manila  card  laced  together  on  three  sides  with  bright  colored 
ribbon  and  decorated  in  any  way  that  pleased  his  fancy.  These 
results  were  scarcely  artistic,  neither  were  they  satisfactory  in 
construction,  since  the  comers  of  the  drawings  were  continually 
catching  between  the  lacings.  I  made  a  resolution  that  if  draw- 
ings were  worth  saving  [  and  we  'd  save  only  those  that  were) 
they  were  worthy  a  suitable  folio  which  should  represent  the 
working  out  by  the  pupil  of  a  definite  problem  in  conformity  to 
some  of  the  principles  of  design. 

For  the  little  people  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 
the  simplest  solution  seemed  to  be  the  plain  manila  envelope 
10*  X  Tj*.  (They  can  be  purchased  by  the  hundred  or  made  by 
upper  grade  pupils.)  Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade  the  decora- 
tion of  this  envelope  was  made  a  part  of  the  work  in  measure- 
ments and  geometric  design.  It  is  quite  enough  to  demand  in 
this  grade,  the  accurate  light  ruling  of  a  dictated  pattern  and  the 
neat  tinting  of  it.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  I  have  sometimes 
obtained   good   original   geometric   patterns. 

In  the  grammar  grades  we  considered  the  envelope  itself  a 
problem  in  constructive  design.  Plate  i,  diagram  A,  will  show 
the  shape  and  dimensions  we  have  found  convenient.  Sheets  of 
tinted  cover  paper   18'  x  24"  light  weight,  may  be  obtained  of 
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Blilton  Bradley  or  Prang  Educational  Co.^  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
two  cents  a  sheet.  The  pupils  were  told  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
a  special  privilege  to  have  the  tinted  paper  and  that  there  would 
be  no  second  pieces  for  careless  workers.  Of  course  papers  this 
size  are  too  large  for  the  ordinary  school  desk  and  must  be  care- 
fully handled  to  avoid  wrinkling.  It  is  easier  to  make  all  measures 
on  the  front  24"  edge  first,  while  the  opposite  edge  slips  over  the 
back  of  the  desk.  Then  slide  the  paper  forward  and  make  the 
corresponding  measures  on  the  back  edge.  (If  instead,  the  sheet 
should  be  turned  around  some  pupils  would  be  liable  to  reverse 
the  measures).  Cut  out  the  comers  on  the  heavily  ruled  lines, 
then  place  the  ruler  consecutively  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  central  oblong,  bend  the  lap  up  and  crease  it  firmly  against 
the  ruler  so  that  it  will  fold  with  a  smooth  edge.  Scoring  the 
lines  with  a  dull  point  (knife,  scissors,  knitting  needle)  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Paste  the  8"  lap  on  the  two  narrow 
ones  folded  in.  The  comers  of  the  6"  lap  when  the  envelope  is 
closed  should  touch  the  edges  of  the  wider  lap  B.  The  older 
pupils  may  perhaps  be  trusted  to  design  more  pleasing  laps  as 
suggested  at  A. 

When  we  come  to  the  decoration  of  the  envelope  the  first 
problem  is  spacing  and  lettering.  What  proportioned  oblong 
will  look  well  on  the  envelope?  What  lettering  must  appear  and 
where?  Since  each  of  these  envelopes  is  to  hold  the  work  of  an 
individual  pupil,  the  name  is  of  first  importance  and  we  plan  a 
place  for  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oblong  and  let  the  school 
and  grade  occupy  a  secondary  position,  in  somewhat  smaller 
type.  After  the  matter  of  spacing  has  been  discussed  with  the 
class,  they  may  try  original  arrangements  or  the  teacher  may 
dictate  one  agreed  upon  by  the  class     such  as  C. 

Light  lines  should  be  ruled  for  the  lettering  showing  the 
height  of  the  letters  and  the  exact  position  of  the  words  within 
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the  given  oblongs.  Within  these 
spaces  the  letters  themselves  should 
be  carefully  drawn  and  evenly 
arranged.  This  will  not  be  done  by 
the  inexperienced  without  several 
trials.  It  is  better  to  use  a  plain 
straight  lined  letter  based  on  an 
oblong,  all  capitals.  All  printing 
should  be  made  accurately  on  the 
practice  paper  and  transferred  to  the 
cover  paper  by  tracing,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  construction 
lines  on  the  final  sheet.  Below  the 
seventh  grade  the  pupils  used  written 
instead  of  printed  letters,  but  planned 
the  position  in  the  oblong  just  as 
carefully. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  square 
space  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
another  square  of  any  desired  size, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  border  leaving  a 
square  space  within,  any  appropriate 
design  may  be  used.  We  have 
usually  held  to  abstract  designs  made 
from  ink  blots,  D. 

We  have  varied  the  work  in  our 
ninth  grades  by  finishing  the  design 
as  a  stencil  which  is  cut  from  the 
face  of  the  envelope  and  a  paper  of 
a  harmonizing  color  pasted  on  the 
back  of  it.  If  the  pupils  are  un- 
familiar with  the  stencil  it  is  wiser 
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to  make  a  trial  cutting  to  see  whether  the  pattern  will  hold 
together,  or  to  see  where  it  needs  strengthening  with  narrow  strips 
of  background,  especially  in  the  borders,  E.  The  most  effective 
way  of  lettering  in  a  stencil  pattern  is  to  cut  away  the  space 
around  the  letters,  F,  rather  than  to  cut  out  the  letters  themselves, 
as  in  E.  This  latter  way  gives  small  pieces  in  some  of  the  letters 
which  must  be  pasted  separately  upon  the  underlay. 

The  making  aad  decorating  of  such  an  envelope  as  described 
requires  a  series  of  from  four  to  six  lessons,  one  for  the  flat  itself, 
one  for  spacing  and  lettering,  one  or  two  for  the  abstract  decora- 
tion and  the  others  for  transferring  and  painting  or  cutting;  but 
we  consider  it  well  worth  the  effort.  At  any  rate  the  pupils  care 
enough  for  the  envelopes,  not  to  be  willing  to  lend  them  without  a 
definite  promise  of  their  return. 

BlAIUOn  N.  DARLING 
SuptrriMf  of  DrawtnE.  NorthamptOD,  Mais. 


Yon  unnot  run  away  from  a  weak- 
ness; you  must  sometime  fight  it  out 
or   perish.       Why    not    do    it   now  ? 
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BLACKBOARD  ANIMAL  DRAWING  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

I. 

FIRST.  Any  teacher  who  can  learn  to  play  a  simple  five  finger 
exercise  on  the  piano  can  learn  in  less  time  to  draw  the 
animal  forms  generally  attempted  by  children  in  the  primary 
schools.  Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  If  you  will  devote 
one-half  hour  of  your  time  to  an  attempt  to  draw  the  first  of  the 
animal  forms  to  follow,  it  is  hereby  asserted  without  hesitation 
that  at  the  end  of  the  time  "herein  above  specified/*  as  is  said  in 
other  legal  contracts,  you  will  be  able  to  draw  the  object  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  admiration  of  your  class,  expressed  in  glowing 
faces  and  an  ardent  desire  to  attempt  the  same  work,  will  amply 
repay  you  for  your  efforts.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  the  term  "animal**  includes  fowl,  bird  and  fish. 

Second.  Direct  teaching  of  the  drawing  of  any  animal  form 
is  positively  necessary  if  a  generally  satisfactory  result  from  all 
the  members  of  the  class  is  to  be  secured.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  products  of  the  talented  few  will  stand  for  the  work 
of  the  entire  class.  We  must  have  as  good  average  results  in 
drawing  as  in  arithmetic.  If  we  cannot  get  these  results,  either 
we  are  doing  some  poor  teaching  or  the  subject  is  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  the  class.  Everybody  who  has  tried  it  knows  that 
the  attempt  to  have  children  draw  the  animal  from  a  living 
specimen  without  preliminary  study,  results  in  an  allopathic 
dose  of  failure.  The  problem  is  too  large  for  the  beginner  to 
successfully  grasp  (Indeed  the  children  will  do  as  well  as  any  class 
of  teachers  with  the  lesson  presented  in  this  manner).  If  there 
has  been  no  teaching,  why  should  we  expect  good  results?  A  class 
of  any  age  is  not  expected  to  know  what  it  has  not  been  taught! 
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Third.  All  artists  in  any  line  are  copyists  at  first,  otherwise 
all  art  would  forever  be  at  its  beginning.  But  blind  copying  of 
anything,  without  method  or  understanding,  is  of  almost  no  value. 
The  most  helpful  teaching  in  any  art  is  that  which  teaches  by 
doing  and  not  by  an  attempt  to  explain  in  another  tongue 
what  we  desire  to  have  done.  Show  a  child  how  to  do  a 
thing  and  he  wilt  do  it;  tell  him,  and  he  will  probably  mis- 
understand or  fail  to  grasp  your  entire  meaning,  even  if 
couched  in  choicest  English.  Hail  to  the  grade  teacher  who 
teaches  her  class  how  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  not  by  talking 
about  it! 

Fourth.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  one  who  draws 
can  draw  anyth'mg.  This  is  erroneous.  Because  an  individual 
can  draw  a  cat  in  most  approved  style  it  is  no  proof  that  he  can 
draw  a  hippopotamus  I  He  must  learn  to  draw  the  latter  as  he 
teamed  to  draw  the  cat.  Of  course,  the  more  he  draws  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  him  to  draw  new  forms,  but  each  must  be 
learned  before  it  is  known. 

Summary.  Any  teacher  can  learn  to  draw  the  simple  forms 
of  animal  life;  direct  teaching  is  necessary  in  drawing  as  in  other 
studies;  the  best  teaching  of  drawing  is  done  by  those  who  draw 
with  and  for  the  class;  one  can  draw  a  thing  only  after  he  has 
learned   to  draw   that  particular   thing. 

Undoubtedly  some  animal  forms  are  easier  to  draw  than 
others.  Perhaps  the  easiest  is  the  chicken;  then  follow  the 
rabbit,  fish,  rooster,  hen,  and  duck,  birds  of  characteristic  pose 
or  shape  like  the  woodpecker  or  heron,  and  then  the  cat,  elephant, 
giraffe  and  other  animals  having  striking  characteristics  of  form. 
Among  the  most  difficult  is  the  dog,  which  is  often  tried  first 
because  it  is  an  easy  model  to  bring  into  the  schoolroom.  In 
attempting  the  drawing  of  what  we  may  call  circus  animals,  the 
method  is  the  same  as  with  the  chicken  except  that  the  drawings 
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must  be  not  directly  from  the  model,  but  memory  drawings 
made  the  day  after  the  circus. 

Now  for  the  first  actual  drawing  lesson  with  teachers  or 
pupib.     Let  us  commence  with   the  chicken.    All  drawing  is 


but  an  attempt  to  make  lines  or  spots  which  will  suggest  or  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  real  object.  Hence  in  this  animal 
drawing  the  use  of  color  is  an  important  adjunct.  With  a  short 
piece  of  yellow  blackboard  crayon  draw  a  broad,  nearly  horizontal 
ellipse,  almost  a  circle,  plate  x.  Add  to  this  a  small  circle  for 
the  head.  Suggest  a  peak  for  the  tail,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
legs  under  the  body,  back  of  the  center.  Now  change  color  and 
use  orange  crayon  to  draw  the  short  bill,  the  eye,  and  the  legs  and 
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feet.  Note  that  the  legs  of  all  fowls  and  birds  are  apparently 
sprung  backwards,  ready  to  push  the  body  forward  at  once.  Al- 
most always,  begiimers  draw  the  legs  vertical,  like  stilts!  The 
feet  are  lai^er  than  you  have  imagined  them  to  be  unless  you  are  a 
good  observer,  and  there  is  a  spur  in  back  which  acts  as  our  heel 
on  the  ground,  or  as  our  thumb  when  taking  hold  of  anything. 
Draw  this  chicken  several  times.  Try  it  in  the  same  position 
but  facing  the  other  way,  always  drawing  the  masses  first.  Keep 
io  mind  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who  came  home  from  school 
with  a  picture  which  he  had  drawn  of  a  cow.  He  showed  it  to  his 
mother  who  remarked,  that  the  cow  had  no  tail,  whereupon  he 
said,  "The  teacher  told  us  to  draw  the  mass  and  omit  de  tail!" 
Lastly,    add    the    details. 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  the  chicken  in  various  positions. 
There  is  nothing  new,  only  a  rearrangement  of  the  same  elements. 
If  we  want  the  chicken  to  be  pecking  at  something  on  the  ground, 
we  incline  the  body  and  place  the  head  low  down.  The  back  or 
front  view  is  begun  with  a  circle  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
head,  and  the  drawing  of  the  details  of  the  head  and  feet  make  it 
face  away  from  or  toward  us.  Two  chickens  pulling  at  a  worm 
always  please  the  children  and  the  energy  of  the  action  rests 
almost  entirely  in  the  position  of  the  legs,  which  are  decidedly 
inclined.  A  chicken  drinking  holds  its  head  high  for  obvious 
reasons. 

It  must  be  evident  that  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  the  draw- 
ing of  a  chicken.  Try  these  drawings  several  times  and  you  will 
have  mastered  them.  If  you  would  complete  your  education  in 
the  drawing  of  chickens  take  paper  and  wax  crayons  and  draw 
from  Live  chickens.  The  method  followed  in  teaching  children 
is  the  same;  first  store  the  mind  with  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  form  by  means  of  intelligent  copying,  the  teacher  and 
class  working   together.     Follow  this  whenever  possible  by  work 
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directly  from  the  live  form.  In  this  way  one  is  not  overwhelmed 
at  first  by  the  many  details  of  the  subject,  and  the  new  element 
in  drawing  from  life  is  merely  that  the  animal  itself  suggests  the 
problem  instead  of  the  drawing  from  which  the  copying  was 
first  done. 

It  is  far  better  to  keep  at  one  thing  until  it  has  been  mastered 
than  to  draw  several  objects  indifferently.  Later  in  this  series 
will  be  given  suggestions  for  devices  which  will  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  class  in  repeated  attempts  at  one  animal,  and  the  teaching 
of  one  animal  each  year  is  about  all  our  time  limitations  will 
permit. 

FRED  H.  DANIELS 

SuperviBor  of  Drawing,  Springfield,  Maatachusetts 


To  hold  the  same  views  at  forty  as 
we  held  at  twenty  is  to  have  been 
stupefied    for    a   score    of    years. 
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ANNOTATED    OUTLINES. 

OCTOBER. 
PLANT  DRAWIHG  AND  COLOR. 

THE  sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  University  Elementary  School, 
Chicago,  are  encouraged   to  express  themselves  in  verse. 
A  year  or  two  ago  one  of  them  pictured  Autumn  thus : 

The  leaves  are  red  and  yellow, 
The  apples  ripe  and  mellow ; 
The  plants  their  seeds  are  scattering; 
The  nuts  are  downward  pattering ; 
The  robins  south  are  fljring, 
Andjall  the  flowers  are  dying. 

This  pretty  jingle  expresses  concisely  the  month's  program; 
Faithful  observation  of  nature  for  beauty  of  color,  character  of 
form,  movements  preparatory  to  winter  and  the  spring  sure  to 
follow.  The  school  exercises,  following  such  observation  will 
take  the  form  of  language  work,  oral  and  written,  with  appropriate 
illustrations;  and  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  should  be  utilized 
in  preparing  such  illustrations,  and  in  recording  and  utilizing 
the   beauties   of   the   autumn   coloring. 

PRIMARY. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Continue  the  teaching  of  the  color  names, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet.  Make  drawings  of 
brilliantly  colored  fruits. 

For  sugge<t)ODS  on  teaching  color  see  the  supplement  to  this  number,  and 
Ih*  Oalline  for  September  in  the  June  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book, 

Hare  a  variety  of  brilliantly  colored  fruits,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  tomatoes. 
He,  for  the  children  to  see.  Discuss  the  color  and  shap«  of  each.  Mix 
vater  color  to  represent  the  general  color  of  each  (omitting  minor  variations) 
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and  make  n  large  bold  brush  drawing  of 
each  before  the  children.  Discuss  with 
the  children  the  color,  shape,  placing  on 
paper,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
sheet.  Make  a  drawing  satisfactory  to 
the  children,  allowing  them  to  observe 
the  method  of  work.  Place  the  fruits  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  with  a  sheet 
of  drawing  paper  behind  each  to  serve  as 
a  background,  and  have  each  pupil  select 
one  to  draw.  Draw  tt  with  the  brush 
direct,  and  with  full  color,  the  first  time. 
Utustration  A  is  by  Jennie  Catto,  Grade 
I.  Westerly,  R.  I.  (H.  '05)*.  The  apple 
was  in  red  and  the  stem  in  brown. 
Jennie  drew  better  than  she  wrote,  and 
placed  her  apple  better  than  she  did  her 
name.  But  she  was  only  six.  Have  each 
pupil  make  a  drawing  of  each  fruit. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Continue 
the  teaching  of  the  six  standard 
colors.  Make  drawings  from 
brilliantly  colored  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

For  suggestions  on  teaching  color 
see  the  Supplement  to  this  number,  and 
the  Outline  for  September  in  the  June 
number. 

Have  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  proceed  as  specified  in  the 
previo us  grade .  If  the  texture  of  a 
vegetable  is  rough  and  the  color  broken 

•To  »ave  »paee  1lu»  nbhrevtation  will  be 
uaed  (o  titiin<l  for  th«>  sfntPrK-p,  "T>iw  drawing 
nNwivml  HoQontMp  Moiilkm  in  the  School  Artp 
CuntMt.  in  IMta."  1,  '06;  2,  '05;  3.  Ofi ; 
4,  '0&; — these  inean  rcopcctiveb'  drat,  seoond, 
third,  and  fourth  priee*  titkf  yew. 
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iato  BnuU  aress  perhaps  the  colored  pencil  will  be  a  better  medium  to  um.  Try 
both.  Let  th«  children  choose.  The  drawing  at  B  was  made  by  Harvey  CAttf, 
Grade  i,  Bristol,  Conn.  (H.  *05)-  The  original  is  in  colored  crayon  with 
lead  pencil  for  daxkis.  Lead  each  pupil,  having  chosen  the  vegetable  he  will 
draw,  to  determine  for  himself  the  shape  of  sheet  which  will  best  fit  it.  The 
teacher  passing  among  the  desks  with  sciason  in  hand  can  clip  the  sheets  as 
the  pupils  suggest. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Continue  teaching  tints  and  shades 
of  color.  Make  drawings  from  autumn  flowers  or  seed 
packs. 

For  suggestions  on  teaching  color  ue  the  Supplement  to  this  number  and 
the  Outline  for  September  in  the  June  number. 

Have  as  many  wild  seed-packs  as  possible  collected  by  the  children. 
The  term  "seed-pack",  long  needed,  denotes  any  fruit,  berry,  pod,  capsule,  or 
anything  else  in  which  nature  stores  seed.  Some  of  them,  a  red  pepper,  for 
example,  are  very  brilliantly  colored;  others  such  as  a  plantain  head,  are  rather 
dull;  but  as  a  rule  they  show  tints  and  shades  of  color.  Let  each  pupil  make  a 
drawing  (after  having  observed  his  teacher  make  several)  from  some  seed-pack 
of  interest  to  him.  Have  him  mix  and  test  a  wash  which  shall  give  the  char- 
KCteristic  color  of  the  specimen  when  it  dries,  so  that  the  seed  pack  may  be 
drawn  as  a  colored  silhouette  without  retouching.  The  example  shown  at 
C  ii  from  a  drawing  in  water  color  by  Harry  M endelson,  Grade  III,  Hiddletown. 
Conn.,  t  H,  *o5 1.  If  the  pupils  do  not  judge  well  the  proper  size  as  well  as  shape 
of  the  sheet  appropriate  to  a  given  specimen,  let  them  trim  their  sheets  after 
the  drawing  is  made.  Perhaps  Harry  allowed  paper  enough  I  But  it  is 
always  better  to  be  generous. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

The  work  from  nature  may  well  be  cut  short  about  the  middle 
of  October,  in  all  grades  above  the  third,  to  allow  more  time  for 
constructive  drawing  and  design,  work  appropriate  to  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  The  first  exercises  are  of  necessity 
to  a  degree  preparatory,  but  they  need  not  be  known  as  such 
to  the  pupils.  The  work  outlined  will  be  grouped  under  two 
topics. 
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FOURTH  YEAR.  i.  Review  Hues  of  color.  Make  a 
drawing  from  a  spray  with  flowers  or  seed-packs,  showing  natural 
hues  of  color. 

Have  abundant  illustrative  material,  botti  natural  specimens  and  draw- 
ings.    Discuss  the  hues  of  color  in  each  of  several  sprays.     Discover  the 


"dominant  note"  of  color— the  hue  most  characicristk  uf  the  whole  (a  bar- 
berry spray  with  leaves  beginning  to  turn,  orange-red;  a  nUlk-weed  stalk 
yellow-greeo ;  a  beet  with  its  leaves,  violet-red;.  Study  to  see  how  this  is 
modified  in  hue  in  the  various  parts.  Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  in 
color  of  some  selected  spray.  Trim  the  sheet  to  secure  a  good  arrangement,^ 
paper  of  right  size  and  shape,  with  drawing  well  placed.  Mount  tliis  on  a 
sheet  of  appropriate  color.  The  drawing  D,  is  by  Rose  Silvia,  Grade  4,  Fall 
River,   Mass.    (H»   05*). 

2.     Cut  from  paper  a  set  of  geometric  figures,  and  learn 
their  elements  and  the  relations  between  them. 

The  transition  from  the  previous  work  to  this  need  not  be  abrupt.  Begin 
by  making  sections  of  fruits  and  stems.  These  sections  are  most  interesting 
for  the  arrangement  of  their  element  .—always  according  to  a  geometric 
plan  based  on  the  circle,  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  etc.  Make 
sketches  of  some  of  these  plans.  In  making  them  see  that  the  pupils  become 
familiar  with  the  use  of  such  terms  as,  side,  diameter,  diagonal,  angle,  bisect, 
triicct,  etc.     Have  the  children  see  that  in  Ifature  the  geometric  figures  are 
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nrver  porfect,  that  they  show  slight  vuiations  in  measurement  and  in  straigbt- 
ne«s  or  regular  curvature  of  line.     Have  each  pupil  make  a  set  of  *'perfect" 
geometric  figures,  about  i  inches  being  the  measure  of  the  Hjuare,  and  the 
others  the  right  size  to  look  well  with  it.    On  one  side  of  the  piece  write  its 
nune  <0f  better  print  it),  and  on  the  reverse  write 
the  names  of  its  elements— side,  diameter,  diagonal, 
angle,  etc.      Make  an  envelope   of   the  right  size      ^M      _        a* 
lo  hold  these.  ^l»  ^"^^^ 

FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Review  comple- 
mentary colors.  Hake  a  drawing  from 
a  spray  with  flowers  or  seed-packs  showing 
complementary  colors. 

Search  for  illustrative  material.  The  autumn 
leaves  sometimes  show  the  red-green  complements, 
blendad  in  places  to  produce  hues  of  low  intensity. 
The  grape  with  withered  leaves  will  often  give  the 
violet-yellow  group,  and  the  CUntonia  ftnd  the 
Woodbine  the  blue  and  orange  combinations. 
Study  a  selected  specimen  to  Be«  with  how  few 
pigments  it  may  be  well  represented.  Hove  each 
pupil  make  as  truthful  a  drawing  as  possible  from 
a  selected  spray.  Trim  the  sheet  to  produce  a 
pleasiitg  arrangement,  and  mount  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  add  to  its  beauty.  The  illustration  E, 
is  Irom  a  drawing  by  Gladys  £.  Cole,  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  iH,  *os).  The  mount  is  of  warm 
gray  bogus  paper,  exactly  right  to  harmonize  with 
Ibc  colon  of  the  woodbine. 

3.  Cut  from  paper  of  appropriate 
color»  a  fruit  section  based  on  the  circle 
and  its  elements. 

Search  for  circular  sections  among  seed-packs  of  every  kind.  In  sketch- 
ing dwM  freehand  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper,  the  pupil  will  come  to 
kaow  tu£]i  terms  as  circle,  semi-circle,  quadrant,  diameter,  radius,  chord,  and 
«fc    Practise  nnng  compasses  and  then'lay  out  accurately,  by  their  use, 
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a  selected  fruit  sectipn.  Draw  this  upon  the  construction  lines  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  cut  out  from  the  paper,  all  its  parts  in  place,  as  in  a  slice 
of  cucumber.  Have  each  pupil  make  at  least  one,  in  paper  of  appropriate  color. 
Mount  it  on  paper  almost  gray,  but  of  a  hue  leaning  towards  the  complemen- 
tary of  the  color  of  the  fruit  section.  The  fruit  section  here  reproduced  was 
cut  from  a  drawing  by  Blanche  Lawson,  Grade  6,  Braintree,  Mass.  The 
diagram  F,  shows  the  "practice  with  the  circle"  upon  which  it  is  based. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  x.  Review  scales  of  value.  Make  a 
drawing  from  a  spray,  with  flowers  or  fruit  if  possible,  showing 
two  or  more  values  of  one  color. 

Almost  any  spray  will  show  in  its  leaves,  upper  and  under  sides,  and  stem, 
the  three  values  required;  but  it  is  weU  to  have  a  variety,  some  with  fruit  and 
some  without,  that  each  pupil  may  be  able  to  choose  one  suited  to  his  powers. 
Place  the  sprays,  after  pruning  them  into  drawable  shape,  in  various  parts  of 
the  room,  pinned  against  a  white  ground,  or  suspended  in  front  of  one,  or 
placed  in  a  bottle  against  such  a  background.  Plan  thoughtfully  the  three 
tones  of  color.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  mix  and  test  all  three  before  beginning. 
Have  each  pupil  make  a  carefiil  pencil  drawing  from  one  of  the  sprays,  and 
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then  tint  it  with  three  tones  of  one  appropriate  color.  Tbe  illustration  G 
is  from  a  drawing  in  ink  by  Joseph  Poole,  Grade  6,  Dover,  Mass.,  (H,  '05), 
from  a  spray  of  wild  cherry.  It  shows  how  effective  a  sheet  may  be  made 
from  a  commonplace  subject.  In  mounting  the  drawing  think  of  the  value 
of  the  mount  as  well  as  its  hue.  It  ought  to  fall  in  with  the  scale  of  values 
eihibtted  ir^  the  drawing. 

2.  Cut  from  paper  of  appropriate  color,  a  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  rosette  based  upon  a  fruit  section. 

Search  for  hexagonal  and  octagonal  (or  pentagonal;  sections.  If  not 
many  c*n  be  found  adapt  any  section  to  the  hexagonal  or  octagonal  plan. 
The  preparatory  sketching  upon  the  blackboard  and  practice  paper  will  afTord 
opportunity  for  the  learning  of  these  geometric  figures  and  the  names  of  their 
elements.  Practise  using  the  compasses,  and  then  lay  out  accurately  the 
geometric  plan  for  the  rosette.  Great  liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  elemeuta 
of  the  section,  and  the  n#nle  may  be  enclosed  within  a  circle  (as  in  the  previous 
grade)  if  desired.  The  drawing  may  be  tinted  instead  of  being  drawn  on 
tinted  paper  and  cut  out.  If  it  is  cut  out  it  should  be  mounted  on  a  background 
of  an  appropriate  color. 

GRAMMAR. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  i.  Review  scales  of  intensity.  Make 
a  drawing  from  a  spray  with  flowers  or  fruit,  and  color  it  with 
tones  of  low   intensity. 

Have  each  pupil  first  make  a  careful  study  in  pencil  from  some  selrcted 
spray.  That  shown  at  H  wlU  indicate  the  aim.  Tbe  cut  is  from  a  drawing 
by  Arthur  T.  Knowles,  Hiddletown,  Conn.,  (4,  '05).  Perhaps  limited  time 
will  not  allow  the  making  of  a  second  drawing.  Transfer  this  to  a  sheet  of 
gray  paper.  The  gray  will  not  be  exactly  neutral,  hence  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  tone  of  very  low  intensity.  Decide  to  what  scale  it  belongs,  and  select  a 
tone  similar,  or  complementary,  of  an  intensity  not  quite  as  tow,  and  color 
the  drawing.  Outline  the  spray  in  black.  If  color  cannot  be  had  render 
the  spray  in  two  tones  of  gray  with  the  pencil,  like  the  drawing  of  grass  by 
Lee  Kellogg,  Haishalltown,  la.  (H.  '05). 

2.  Hake  a  mechanical  drawing  involving  the  use  of  the 
boArd  and  T  square. 
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Thp  work  in  constructive  drawing  and  design  vhich  will  occupy  the 
pupils'  attention  from  now  until  after  New  Year's,  should  be^n  with  practical 
problems,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  a  blank  for  the  daily  school  program,  the 
preparation  of  u  blank  bill  head,  the  making  of  a  weather  chart,  or  a  calendar. 
Tbest  all  emphasize  the  value  of  accuracy,  and  of  light  and  dark  lines.    If  a 


%■ 


mechanical  drawing  kit  complete  can  not  be  had,  the  work  can  be  done  with 
the  ruler  and  sharp  hard  pencil  only ;  but  the  pupils  should  leam  how  to  use 
the  time-saving  and  error-lu&sening  drawing  kit.  The  method,  after  showing 
how  to  bold  and  use  the  tools,  is  simply  to  have  each  pupil  copy  with  scrupulous 
accuracy  a  bill  head,  chart,  or  calendar,  which  may  be  utlliied  in  other  school 
activities.  The  illustration  i^hows  lour  different  plans  for  t  school  calendar 
worked  out  by  children  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Whitney  of 
Saiem,  Uans.  In  these  exercises  the  ornament  need  not  be  considered; 
simply  the  mechanical  laying-out  of  the  calendar. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  i.  Review  harmonies  of  similar  colors. 
Ifake  a  drawing  from  a  flower  or  fruit  spray  or  from  a  tree  In  a 
monochromatic  or  analogous  scheme  of  coloring. 

Have  each  pupil  draw  from  a  specimen  first,  in  pt^nctl;  when  the  drawing 
is  satisfactory  and  welt  arranged  within  its  enclosing  form,  plar.  the  scheme 
of  color  carefully ;  transfer  or  trace  the  drawing,  and  color  it.       The  first  of 
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the  illustrations,  I,  was  drawn  by 
Albert  Hole,  Sotithbridge,  Mass., 
'J.  *osf.  and  is  especially  to  be 
commended  for  its  placing  and 
for  the  harmony  of  tt«  lines.  It 
teems  almost  alive  and  out  of 
doors.  The  apple  comes  from 
AuKosla,  Maine.  It  was  drawn 
by  Gerirude  Heath  u.  '051.  Both 
these  are  analogoita  harmonies. 
The  backgrounds  are  grecn- 
rellow  LU;  the  dark<(,  green  DU: 
(he  middle  (ones,  yellow-green  M, 
in  the  pods  and  leaves  \l,  in  the 
apple  <ull  intenaity. 

3.  Hake  a  mechanical 
draving  involving  the  use  of 
geometric  problems. 

Avoid  the  abstract  and  unre- 
lated. Have  this  problem  really 
a  f^up  of  problems  related  to  the 
mathematics.  Work  out  accu- 
rately with  instruments  a  set  of 
eoemetric  figures  which  shall  have 
the  same  apparent  area.  Cut  these 
forma  from  hXiS  paper.  Make  a 
pocket  case  or  envelope  for  them, 
of  Bach  size,  shape,  and  design  as 
•eema  best.  Illustration  J  is  from 
fucb  a  Kt,  in  such  a  case,  made 
by  Eva  Hyrick.  Westerly,  R.  I  , 
(4f  'OS ).  Eva  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 
The  pentagon  and  the  hexagon 
have  been  added  to  her  set,  and 
her  fiftures  have  been  copied  in 
different  colors  of  gray  that  the 
whola   might    reproduce    clearly. 
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In  the  pods   and  the  oriinge  iu  the  seeds,  Fitalks  and  foliage.     The  mount  'a  a 
dark  dull  orange,  O,  D]I. 

The  illustrations  L,  show  the  working  out  of  the  same  problem  with  trees. 
That  at  the  left  is  by  E.  B.  W^  Grade  g.  Burr  School^  Newton,  Mass  ,  a  maple 
in  autumn  coloring — red  modified  with  green.  That  »i  the  right  is  by  a 
pupil  in  the  entering  class  nf  the  SaJem  Normal  School,  an  elm  in  yellow- 
green  modified  by  red-violel.  Of  course  it  is  beyond  anything  a  ninth  grade 
pupil  can  be  expected  to  do,  but  it  shows  clearly  what  he  is  to  aim  at. 

3.     Make  a  mechanical  drawing  involving  drawing  to  scale. 

Suppose  the  window  sash  or  the  door  had 
l^en  destroyed  by  some  accident  and  a  new 
one  must  be  made  to  match  the  others. 
ninth  grade  pupUs  should  not  be  expected  to 
mAke  a  complete  working  drawing  of  such  a 
window  or  door,  perhaps,  but  they  can  draw 
the  genera]  appearance  of  it,  full  front  view, 
(o  scale.  The  door  it&elf,  the  door  with  its 
mrrounding  moldings,  with  its  transom  and 
moldings,  with  few  details  or  many,  may  be 
attempted,  according  to  the  abtHty  of  Ibe 
class.  Have  each  pupil  make  a  freehand 
aketch  first,  end  mark  upon  it  the  actuul 
dimensions.  Sketch  the  tinev  in  a  logical 
order:  i,  the  oblong  representing  the  entire 
door;  2,  the  oblongs  representing  the  limiting 
Unci  of  the  panels;  j,  the  oblongs  representing 
the  inner  edges  of  the  moldings  within  the 
panels;  etc.  When  the  sketches  with  thet: 
dimensions  ore  complete,  begin  the  drawings  to  scale.  The  drawings 
may  be  finished  in  line.  As  a  reward  of  merit  the  most  successful  may  be 
tinted,  after  the  manner  of  M,  made  by  Francis  Welsh,  Chirnpee,  Mass., 
only  in  a  simpler  way  a  single  delicate  wash  of  appropriate  tint  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  door  as  drawn.  The  waab  may  be  varied  slightly  for 
(he  panels  or  moldings  if  desired. 
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OUTLINES   FOR   RURAL   SCHOOLS. 


By  WALTER  SARGENT 
8uti  Supcniur  of  DrawlDg  for  MaHichuaettB 

OCTOBER. 
PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 
DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Plant  Drawing. 

Uake  simple  drawings  of  conunon  fail  flowers,  leaves  or  seeds,  with 
colored  pencils  or  crayons. 

Cut  Ihe  drawing  paper  to  a  size  and  shape  that  haimonize  with  the  speci- 
men to  be  drawn.  For  example  if  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  a  slender  plant 
like  the  fall  dandelion  or  a  grass,  a  narrow  piece  of  paper  about  3  x  g  inches 
will  be  much  better  than  a  whole  sheet.  Paper  of  appropriate  shape  •&  a 
direct  help  to  gaod  drawing. 

Each  child  should  have  two  sheets.  On  one  he  should  arrange  the 
specimen  so  it  looks  best,  and  draw  on  the  other  placed  bedde  the  first-  It  is 
difficult  for  a  small  child  to  draw  from  a  specimen  lying  loose  on  the  broad 
area  of  the  desk  top  or  standing  upright  against  a  confused  back-ground. 
Fall  dandelions,  buttercups,  grasses,  grains  and  sedges  are  excellent  specimens. 

B.  Color. 

Name  and  match  the  spectrum  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue 
and  Wolet. 

Place  samples  of  the  six  colors  in  full  riew  of  the  children  and  have  them 
collect  leaves  and  flowers  which  match  these  colors.  Let  the  children  who 
were  in  this  division  last  year  see  it  they  can  find  leaves  and  flowers  which 
are  half  way  between  red  and  orange,  orange  and  yellow,  yellow  and  green, 
etc.  Have  the  children  trace  around  colored  leaves  and  then  fill  in  the  out- 
line with  the  colors  of  the  leaf. 

C.  Illustrative  sketching. 

Hjve  children  draw  an  October  harvesting  scene.  If  possible  select 
some  field  in  sight  from  the  schoolroom  window  or  from  the  road  to  school. 
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Save  these  sketches  to  compare  with  a  drawing  of  the  same  field  to  be  made 
in  midwinter  and  in  spring. 

Use  drawing  in  connection  with  other  school  work  at  the  board  as  well 
as  in  the  seats  that  it  may  become  a  matter  of  course  to  draw  when  occasion 
arises. 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  m  school. 

A.     Drawing  of  plants  and  fruits. 


X.  With  brush  and  ink  draw  some  seeded  grass  or  grain  such  as  oats. 
In  each  lesson  with  the  brush  there  should  first  be  practice  with  the  strokes 
necessary  to  represent  the  specimen.  Let  the  children  make  several  practice 
sketches  where  the  strokes  suggest  the  growth  of  the  specimen,  and  complete 
the  best  one.  See  Fi^.  i  and  3.  This  free  yet  careful  practice  work  is  an 
important  phase  of  nature  drawing  with  the  brush.  If  drawing  paper  is  not 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  the  cheap  paper  used  for  arithmetic  work  will 
serve  the  purpose.  More  accurate  and  skilful  work  should  be  expected  from 
the  older  pupils  than  from  those  just  entering  this  division. 

2.  In  a  simitar  manner  draw  some  plant  or  spray  with  seeds,  such  as 
the  wild  primrose  or  yellow  dock.    Draw  these  in  subsequent  lessons,  using  color. 
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y  Draw  with  lead  pencil,  s^irays  with  fruit  such  as  apple  and  pear,  and 
grape.  See  Fig.  3.  Try  to  make  the  fruit  appear  as  round  and  solid  as  the 
specimen.     Show  that  the  leal  and  fruit  stems  grow  firmly  on  the  twig. 

B.  Color.    Color  values.    That  is,  lighter 
and  darker  tones  of  the  same  color. 

Paint  a  spot  of  pure  red  as  bright  as  it  can  be 
ntade.  Out  of  this  cut  a  circle  or  square  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  across.  Paint  other  spots  of  red 
darkened  with  black,  that  is,  lower  values  of  red,  and 
select  the  one  neau'est  half  way  between  red  and  black. 
Make  other  spots  of  red  of  different  degrees  of  lightneftfi, 
that  is,  higher  values  of  red  by  thinning  the  culor 
with  water.  Select  the  one  that  is  nearest  half  way 
berween  red  and  white.  From  these  too,  cut  circles  or 
squares  the  same  size  as  the  pure  red  sample,  and 
arrange  them  so  as  to  make  a  scale  of  three  values  of 
red,  isee  Fig.  41.  Make  similar  scales  of  three  values 
of  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  Find  leaves 
and  flowers  which  show  different  values  of  the  same 
color.  KB 

C.  General  use  of  drawing. 

Use  drawing  wherever  it  will  help  in  explaining  and  ilIuEtrating  other 
school  work.  It  is  only  by  using  drawing  as  a  common  daily  means  of  expres- 
flloci  iLOd  description  that  the  children  will  gain  practical  skill. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL. 
FOR  OCTOBER  WORK. 

Autumn  Plant  Drawing. 

Walter  Sargent,  Book,  September  1902,  p.  9.  Fiske,  Book,  September 
1905,  p.  9.  Bailey,  Book,  September  1905,  p.  20.  Plant  Fonn 
and  Design  by  Midgly  and  Lilley.     Plant  Form,  Claik. 

Color  Harmonies. 

Bailey,  Printing  Art,  July  1906.  The  most  specific  and  comprehensive 
statement  yet  given;  with  references  to  illustrations  in  Printing 
Art.      Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Kettelle,  Chap.  VI. 

Color,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Facts. 

Book,  October  1901,  p.  6,  and  November  1901,  p.  6.  Book,  March  1902, 
p.  30.  Kettelle,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  339.  Parsons,  Book,  November 
1904,  p.  119. 

Color  Nomenclature. 

Bailey,  Book,  April   1904,  p.  378* 

Decorative  Arrangement. 

Berry,  Book,  October  1903,  p.  41.  Bailey,  Book,  October  1905,  p.  90. 
Prang  Text  Book  7,  p.  38,  The  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder, 
Chap.  XIII. 

Drawing  from  Sprays. 

Bailey,  Book,  September  1905,  p.  20.  Prang  Text  Book,  5,  p.  22,  and  6, 
p.  22. 

Drawing  in  Primary  Grades. 
Prang  Text  Books,  Vol.  1,  2,  3. 

Drawing  to  Scale. 

Bailey,  Book,  November  1903,  p.  89. 
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Fruit  Sections. 

Fruit  SpnjB,  Help  in  indentilying,  How  to  know  Wild  Fruits,  Petezvon, 
MitcMilUn  Co. 

Geometric  Problems. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  p.  i3.      Thompson,  p.  4, 

Mechanical  Drawing  Kit  and  Its  Use. 

W.  J.  Edwards,  Book,  December  1903,  p.  114,  March  1903,  p.  305. 
Bailey,  Book,  Ifovember  1903,  p.  83. 
Prang  Textbook  7,  p.  65. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  p.  x. 

Monograms. 

Book,  February  1903. 

Rosettes  Based  on  Fruit  Sections. 
Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson,  p.  127,  etc. 
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THE   HOME   WORKSHOP. 

To  the  Boys  And  Girls  E^erywhtrt: 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  comer  in  an  unfinished  room 
lighted  by  a  skylight,  and  my  brother  Fred  had  another 
comer.  We  just  loved  to  tinker  in  our  "shops."  In  those  days 
we  had  to  make  about  all  our  playthings  (I  will  tell  you  sometime 
how  we  made  pistols  to  fire  paper  caps)  and  that,  as  I  look  back 
to  my  boyhood,  seems  to  have  been  about  the  greatest  good  fortime 
that  befell  us— except  living  in  the  country.  We  fitted  up  our 
shops  ourselves.  Our  first  tools  were  Father's.  He  used  to 
lend  them  to  us  "for  good."  How  he  growled  because  they  were 
always  dull  or  broken  when  he  wanted  to  use  them!  But  he 
never  took  them  away,  and  occasionally  he  brought  us  a  new  one, 
always  just  the  one  we  needed  most.  By  selling  to  the  blacksmith 
every  horseshoe  we  found,  and  every  bit  of  scrap  iron,  by  selling 
to  the  junk  man  all  the  rubbers  and  paper  we  could  collect,  by 
weeding  gardens  and  stowing  hay  and  driving  cows  for  the  neigh- 
bors, we  managed  to  get  pennies  enough  to  keep  us  in  tacks  and 
wire,  screws  and  sandpaper,  glass,  acids,  screw-eyes,  rubber- 
bands,  etc.,  and  by  begging  cigar  boxes  from  the  store  keepers, 
and  "blue-edged  boards"  from  the  shoe  factories,  and  by  keeping 
close  watch  upon  the  carpenters  in  the  village,  we  managed  to 
keep  up  our  stock  of  nails,  shingles,  and  thin  wood. 

I  can  tell  you,  therefore,  just  how  to  have  a  workshop  of  your 
own,  no  matter  how  little  your  have  to  begin  with.  First,  find  a 
comer  somewhere  in  the  house,  or  in  the  bam,  or  in  a  shed,  that 
you  can  call  your  own.  If  it  can  be  warmed  in  winter  so  much 
the  better.  If  it  is  unfinished,  better  yet,  for  you  can  drive  nails 
in  anywhere,  and  the  studding  helps  in  putting  up  shelves.  Next, 
find  a  stout  packing  case,  or  dry-goods  box,  the  right  size  for 
your  bench,  A.     If  it  isn't  the  right  size  build  it  over.     Find 
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another  box  suitable  for  a  stool,  B.     This  may  be  used  without 

change,  or  a  cushion  made  of  rags  and  a  piece  of  overall  cloth 

may  be  taclced  onto  the  top.     If  the  other  end  of  the  box  be  moved 

in  and  the  sides  sawed  out  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  the  stool 

will  stand  better;  and  inside  it  you  can  store  raffia  and  strings  or 

any  other  light,  useful 

material^     of     course  ff) 

nailing     slats     or    a 

board  across  the  lower 

part  of   the   front   to 

keep  it  in.     Now  find 

a    board    about    nine 

inches  wide,  saw  off  a 

triangular  piece  from 

one  end,  lay  this  piece 

reversed      upon      the 

board  and  mark  across 

for  another  piece  just 

like  it.     Saw  this  off 

and    your    have    two 

brackets  for   a  shelf,  J^ 

£.     Nail  these  to  the 

studding    and    put   a 

shelf  upon  them.     A 

long    shallow    box,    one    end    resting    on    the    shelf   and    the 

other  nailed  to  the  wall  securely  will  make  a  good  bookcase, 

C.     As  your  tools  and   materials   increase   you   will   fit   shelves 

in    between    the    studding,    F,    ^nd    nail    up    boards,    D,    with 

straps  upon  them  for  the  holding  of  screw  drivers,  brad  awls, 

bits,  etc.    Small  stock  may  be  stored  away  inside  the  bench, 

pftrtitioDS  and  shelves  being  put  in  wherever  they  will  not  be  in 

the  way.     If  your  comer  is  a  finished  comer  in  a  hired  house 
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the  whole  workshop  can  be  built  up  of  boxes  placed  one  upon 
another^  securely  fastened  together.  The  most  popular  grocer 
in  town  will  give  you  some  boxes,  and  you  can  pick  up  nails 
around  any  house  in  process  of  construction.  Of  course  if  you 
have  more  money  you  can  buy  a  work-bench,  and  a  book-case, 
and  everything     and  forfeit  all  the  fun. 

Start  your  workshop,  anyhow,  and  move  into  it  your  tools, 
your  books,  your  "specimens*' — your  stamps,  soils,  insects, 
water  marks,  whatever  you  have  been  collecting,  and  begin  to 
live  your  own  life  in  your  own  way.  How  you  will  enjoy  it!  and 
how  you  will  get  on  I  I  used  to  have  a  cracked  preserve  jar,  G, 
where  I  kept  every  odd  growth  I  discovered,  blasted  golden- 
rod  stalks,  sprays  of  oak  apples,  sweet-briar  galls,  poppy 
heads,  and  what  not.  Everybody  was  amused  with  my  bouquet, 
but  I  loved  it  t>ecause  each  thing  in  it  was  famous  for 
something. 

I  hope  the  girls  will  not  think  I  have  forgotten  them,  for  I 
have  not.  Some  girls  like  just  such  a  workshop.  Others  want 
something  different-  a  place  for  sewing  and  embroidery,  a 
place  with  an  oil  lamp,  or  a  chafing  dish,  or  a  little  gas 
stove,  where  they  can  experiment  in  cooking.  Whatever  you 
want,  make  up  your  mind  to  have  it,  and  begin  to  work  for  it 
at  once. 

This  new  department  in  the  School  Arts  Book  is  especially 
for  those  who  have  workshops  of  their  own.  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
made  the  Dandy  Cook  Book,  Mr.  Sanford,  who  made  the  pretty 
bird  houses,  Professor  Hammel,  who  begins  in  this  number  to 
help  you  with  experiments  wo^th  trying,  and  I  myself,  and  no 
doubt  many  others,  will  contribute  to  this  department  illustrated 
directions  for  making  things  which  it  will  be  fun  to  make.  And 
bye  and  bye  some  of  you  will  be  writing  about  what  you  have 
done.    By  the  way,  do  you  belong  to  the  School  Arts  Guild? 
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Ask  your  leacher  why  not.  Every  member  of  the  Guild  ought 
to  have  a  workshop,  and  every  boy  and  girl  with  a  workshop 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guild.  That  School  Arts  Kit  would 
be  a  good  starter  in  the  line  of  tools. 

THE  EDITOR. 


SOME  USEFUL  EXPERMENTS. 
I. 

Boys  ftnd  girls  like  to  know  about  the  real  world,  and  especially  to  find 
out  about  it  tfaemselres.  Anybody  can  begin  to  learn  nboul  tt  at  home 
makiag  tSse  of  such  materials  as  may  be  at  hand  or  can  be  easily  procured. 
Let  lu  begin.  If  anybody  gets  into  trouble  be  can  write  to  Greensborough 
and    ask    for    help. 

Before  the  first  actual  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  cut  and 
bend  gUs6  tubing,  how  to  bore  holes  in  corks,  and  how  to  make  an  alcohol 
lamp. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  TOOLS  USED  IH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
APPARATUS  ARE: 
I.     A  small  triangular  or  three-cornered  file. 

a.     A  rat-tail  or  round  file  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  a  little  less 
[thaB  the  outside  diameter  of  the  glass  tubing  used. 

J.     Soft,  flint-glass  tubing  with  good  thick  walls  and  an  outside  diameter 
K«l  ana  fourth  of  an  inch. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CUTTING  GLASS  TUBING. 

Place  upon  a  flat  surface,  glass  tubing  A  B  i  Figure  1 1.     Press  the  sharp 

[■iff  of  the  triangular  file  upon  the  place  to  be  cut,  drawing  it  once  or  twice 

[•croas  the  tubing.     Upon  removing  the    file  a  slight  scratch  C  i  Figure  })  will 

ht  noticed.     Directly  opposite  C  at  X  (Figure  3}  place  the  thumbs,  grasping 

the  tobing  with  the  fingers  at  points  D  and  E  'Figure  3^.     Let  the  pressure  at 

X  b«  from  the  body,  and  at  D  and  E  towards  the  body.    (See  Illustration  4). 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BORING  HOLES  IN  CORKS. 
Push  the  shaip  point  of  the  rat  tail  file  into  the  cork  at  the  place  where 
th«  bol*  is  to  be  bored.     Then  insert  the  round  narrow  end  of  the  file  and 
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turn  it  towards  the  right  until  it  has  passed  through  the  cork,  pushing  out  all  of 
the  cork  borings.  Soak  the  cork  in  warm  water  to  soften  it  before  fitting 
the  glass  tubing. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ALCOHOL  LAMP. 
Bore  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  cork  G;  through  this  hole  put  glass 
tubing  (H) ;  thread  the  glass  tubing  nith  the  candle  wicking  or  soft  wrapping 
cord  (J);  fill  the  bottle  1-3  full  of  alcohol  (wood  alcohol  may  be  used>. 
Moisten  the  outer  end  of  the  lamp  wicking  in  alcohol.  Insert  the  cork  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  the  lamp  is  ready  to  light  (Figure  5). 

The  flame,  it  will  be  seen  (Figure  6),  is  made  up  of  three  parts  or  zones. 
K.     Light  zone,  or  zone  of  complete  combustion. 
L.      Zone  of  incomplete  combustion.  t 

H.     Centre  of  unconsumed  gas. 
A  little  above  the  zone  L,  at  Y  Z  of  the  flame.  Is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame. 
Always  heat  the  tubing  gradually,  first  making  sure  that  it  is  dry.     When 
the  tubing  is  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  the  flame  burns  with  a 
yellow  light  due  to  the  sodium  in  the  glass. 

EXERCISES  IN  HEATING  AND  BENDING  GLASS  TUBING. 

Materials  necessary  for  following  exercises.  Glass  tubing,  3  inches  to 
5  inches  in  length. 

EXERCISE  I.  To  round  the  sharp  edges  of  glass  tubing.  Hold  the 
end  to  be  rounded  in  an  oblique  position  in  the  flame  at  Y  Z  while  slowtj 
turning  the  tubing  with  the  fingers. 

EXERCISE  II.  To  make  a  spray  or  jet  end.  Follow  directions  for 
exercise  I  until  the  end  is  nearly  closed. 

EXERCISE  HI.  To  make  a  closed  end.  Follow  directions  for  exercise 
n  until  the  end  is  closed. 

In  bending  tubing  observe  carefully  the  following  directions. 

A.  For  narrow  bend,  use  ordinary  size  flame  of  alcohol  lamp. 

B.  For  broad  bend,  use  a  wide  flame  by  spreading  the  wicking. 

C.  Hold  the  tubing  directly  above  the  blue  flame  Y  Z  while  heating  it, 
and  turn  it  until  it  begins  to  bend,  moving  it  from  left  to  right  through  the 
flame. 

D.  Do  not  bend  the  tubing  too  rapidly. 

NOTE.    The  ordinary  gas  jet  answers  admirably  for  bending  tubing. 
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The  experiments  with  glass  tubing  are  illustrated  in  the  plate  as  follows : 

7,  rounded  end  9,  closed  end  11,  narrow  bend 

8,  spray  end  10,  right  angle  bend  12,  broad  bend. 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAMHEL 
Oreenaboro,  North  Cmrollna 


If   a   saying   is   hard   to   understand   it   is 
because  we  are  thinking  of  something  else. 
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EDITORIAL. 

HERE  beginneth  the  sutth  volume  of  the  School  Arts  Book. 
The  five  completed  volumes  stand  before  me  as  I  write. 
The  first  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  fifth  is  two  inches 
thick,  the  three  between  fill  in  the  scale  of  rhythmic  measures, 
as  they  ought.  I  hope  the  sixth  volume  will  be  no  thicker,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  richer.  After  the  body  reaches  its  proper  size, 
future  growth  should  be  within.  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  cap  was 
no  larger  when  he  was  sixty  than  when  he  was  twenty-six,  but 
it  covered  the  richest  treasure  house  of  wisdom  in  all  Europe. 

€LLooking  backward  through  the  five  volumes  one  can  now 
see  that  "that  acquiescence  was  vain,  that  rage  right  i*  the  main, 
and  that  by  striving  we  have  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the 
whole."  We  will  therefore  be  gone  once  more  on  this  adventure, 
fearless  and  unperplexed;  for  we  are  allied  to  that  which  doth 
provide,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  many  that  our  work  has 
not  been  in  vain.  We  must  admit  that  our  joys  have  been  three- 
parts  pain;  but  we  can  honestly  say  with  the  good  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra's  heart 

"How  good  to  live  and  learnt" 

CWe  will  begin  the  new  school  year  with  what  I  call  "devotional 
reading,"  the  kind  of  reading  that  turns  the  eye  inward,  and 
focuses  it  upon  one's  own  ideals,  theories^  habits,  whims.  Such 
introspection  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  it  is  often  *'good  for 
what  ails  you,"  as  the  old  folks  used  to  say  every  spring  when 
tijey  took  their  annual  dose  of  "spring  medicine.'*  Our  devo- 
tional reading  this  year  is  furnished  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  one 
of  the  wholesome  men  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  print  of  his  address 
at  Brooklyn  last  spring  before  that  notable  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  Association  of  teachers  of  Art  and  Manual 
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Training, —the  address  everybody  enjoyed,  and  the  artist  J.  W. 
Alexander  praised  so  highly.  Mr.  Dana  has  the  artist's  intuition 
himself.  He  knows  that  public  speaking  is  like  drawing  in  black 
and  white  for  reproduction.  To  produce  a  certain  effect  one 
must  load  his  lights  and  accent  his  darks  because  in  half-tone 
reproduction  everything  tends  to  gray.  He  has  therefore 
stated  his  thought  with  startling  brilliance,  that  when  it  is 
reproduced  in  the  gray  matter  of  your  brain  it  may  still 
''carry." 

The  School  Arts  Book  will  aim  this  year  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  grade  teacher  and  to  children  in  the  home.  To 
this  end  several  new  features  have  been  introduced  the  most 
novel  being  the  Home  Workshop.  This  department  will,  we 
trust,  be  of  special  help  to  teachers  also.*  In  every  schoolroom 
there  should  be  a  work  bench,  at  least,  where  pupils  can  find  any 
tool  or  any  sort  of  material  needed  for  any  kind  of  concrete  problem 
that  may  arise.  **Woe  to  thee  thou  torrent  of  Use  and  Wont! 
How  long  wilt  thou  not  be  dried  up?'*  When  shall  we  see  that 
the  model  for  the  schoolroom  is  not  the  church  where  well  dressed 
folk  sit  up  straight  in  rows  and  refrain  from  whispering,  but 
the  workshop  where  every  man  is  busy  with  his  proper  task? 
The  Home  Workshop  may  be  read  by  teachers  as  the  School 
Workshop.  They  will  find  therein  problems  which  a  "providen- 
tial" conservatism  may  be  wise  in  excluding,  for  the  present, 
from  our  sacred  "courses  of  study," 

*Prof«Mar  Hkiumel  Miys  in  refcrenes  to  his  MriM  of  EaEpcriraenl?: 
"The  Mftnunl  Aru  arv  ina«t  tfrlucftUonml  III  thtnt  praMiml  iippIiciKiiiti.  Tbeir  cvml»- 
iton  wiih  other  aUiJiu  in  the  MrhiHil  hmjiii  not  only  farilttiil<rs  tlx-  (rnrliiiiir  uf  tUne  hnuichu, 
eorirbo*  the  rhild'n  pxperi^nr*  ami  stiinuUtwi  »n(l  dinicifl  lii»»  wnii'truftiro  •bilily,  bill 
diMpvl'  the  Mtill  Ui4i  pro%'iiluit  iiiea  that  manual  truiuinit  in  a  tLiiig  apart  Th»  Mrrira  <■( 
arlirln*  applic*  Manual  Art*  to  ibt^  tctuhltiff  of  Physitrji  Thn  chirf  druwiiack  tn  thr  tmrhing 
of  Uboralury  phy«i»  in  Ilie  tciw?r  itradt>M,  in  thr  ervai  rimjorily  or  mHihiIs,  ban  br«D  the 
sujtpoeed  ii««d  of  axpeiuive  tnuiufacturpd  apparaiiui-  It  is  one  purpotte  o(  thew  nnlelM 
tu  wbviat«  that  difficulty  by  •bo^'ioK  how  at  v«ry  small  co«l  the  pupil  may  coruttrm-t  winplir 
but  rlficicnt  apparatiu  for  KXperiiiteuta  Uliutntuix  the  itnpurtant  btwii  in  HbyMcn." 
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CThe  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Daniels,  formerly  editor  of  the 
School  Arts  Book,  and  now  supervisor  of  drawing,  Springfield, 
Blass.,  beginning  in  this  number,  promises  to  be  of  unusual  help- 
fulness because  of  the  simple  directness  of  the  method  employed. 
The  other  blackboard  drawing  ought  to  prove  its  worth  as  well. 
The  teacher  who  doesn't  draw  in  these  days  is  the  teacher  who 
doesn't  draw  annually  better  work  from  children  and  better  pay 
from  the  public  funds. 

CLet  us  endeavor  to  find  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  school 
life  the  opportunities  the  children  need  for  putting  into  practice 
our  fine  art  theories-  Envelopes  for  School  Work  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  Miss  Darling  shows  in  her  concise  article.  The  city 
of  Newport,  R.  1.,  furnishes  a  "Best-Work  Envelope"  for  each 
pupil,  with  an  appropriate  label  printed  upon  one  corner.  These 
envelopes  are  made  of  gray  "library  manila,"  and  are  lettered 
and  decorated  in  various  ways  according  to  grade.  Four  typical 
examples,  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  A.  E.  Barber,  are  reproduced 
herewith. 

CBut  why  is  it  not  possible  to  have  envelopes  for  the  lower 
grade  pupils  made  by  pupils  in  an  upper  grade  where  practice 
is  needed  in  measuring,  ruling,  cutting  and  pasting.  Turn  the 
room  into  a  factory.  Let  those  in  the  back  row  set  off  the  required 
measures  on  the  large  sheets;  those  in  the  second  row  rule  certain 
lines;  those  in  the  third  certain  others:  let  the  fourth  row  make 
the  large  cuts;  those  in  the  fifth,  the  small;  let  those  in  the  sixth 
fold  the  fiat  into  shape;  and  those  in  the  seventh  paste  it.  By 
changing  seats  each  pupil  might  have  a  try  at  each  kind  of  work, 
and  those  who  need  a  certain  kind  could  be  kept  at  it.  The 
passing  of  the  work  from  row  to  row  and  the  regular  dropping 
out  of  the  finished  product  in  front,  would  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all.     The  work  envelopes  could  then  be  distributed  to  the  other 
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grades,  and  lettered  and  decorated  as  occasion  requires.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  making  of  a  label  to  be  pasted  upon  the  envelope, 
is  a  more  exacting  problem  than  that  of  drawing  a  large  design 
on  the  face  of  the  envelope. 

COne  of  these  days  we  shall  be  making  report-card  envelopes 
the  same  way,  and  designing  and  cutting  stamps  for  them,  and 
printing  them  on  the  school  printing  press.  In  fact  many  of 
the  ''school  supplies"  will  be  made  in  the  school  building  by  the 
pupils,  the  raw  material  only  being  furnished  by  the  town.  By 
that  means  the  town  will  save  money,  the  pupils  will  be  given 
genuine  vital  problems,  and  produce  tangible  results  in  which 
they  will  take  just  pride,  and  "school  papers'*  will  not  be  the 
work  of  professional  printers. 

CLet  us  not  be  too  conservative  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "Fall  flowers  and  fruits."  K  we  drew  goldenrod  and 
apples  last  year,  let  us  try  something  else  this  year.  The  drawings 
submitted  in  last  September's  Contest  included  the  following 
among  those  receiving  prizes: 


Thistle 

Geranium 

Woodbine 

Milkweed 

Ziania 

Wild  cacumber 

Viburnum 

Grape 

MaUow 

Bitter-Bweet 

Mountain  B&h 

Tomato 

Verbena 

Sumach 

Wild  rose 

Apple 

Mfthgold 

Bachelor's  bulloa 

Partridge  berry 

Pear 

Fern 

Sweet  pea 

Cranberry 

Beet 

Gulden-rod 

Aster 

Hazel  nut 

Turnip 

wad  cheny 

Checkerberry 

Wild  pea 

Carrot 

Snnflowtr 

Barberry 

Bean 

Squash 

There  are  others  I 
Then,  if  your  pupils  have  always  drawn  in  one  medium  let 
them  Cry  another.     Here,  for  example,  is  a  good  outline  drawing 
made  with  the  brush  point.    If  they  have  always  drawn  from 
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the  object  only,  drawn  what  has  been  placed  before  them,  let 
them  use  memory  and  imagination  as  Harry  Cook  of  South- 
bridge  did  when  he  drew  this  pear. 


< 


CFor  holding  sprays  in  position  for  drawing  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  device  designed  and  made  by  Miss  Mercy 
W.  Sanborn,  of  Bristol,  Conn.  It  is  very  simple,  a  flat  board  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  two  cleats  and  a  springy  piece  of  metal. 
The  manual  training  boys  can  easily  make  them  in  quantities. 
The  spring  is  held  in  place  by  one  screw  only  so  that  it  may  be 
set  at  any  angle  above  the  base,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock.    A 
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sheet  of  tinted  paper  behind  the  specimen  will  give  a  tinted  back- 
ground. 

CBlackboard  calendars  seem  to  have  come  to  stay.  Teachers 
like  to  draw  them,  children  like  to  see  them  and  like  to  copy  them. 
However  elaborate  the  design,  do  let  us  remember,  first,  that 
text  and  ornament  must  not  be  ■.^^^■^^^^^^^^__^^^^ 
snarled  up  together;  and  second, 
that  the  whole  must  be  well 
spaced.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Olympian,  the  ornament 
should  be  flat  and  severely  deco- 
rative; but  from  that  of  the 
child  it  should  be  something 
recognizable  as  appropriate  to 
the  month,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  on  page  39.  The  aster  or 
the  fall  dandelion  is  quite  as 
appropriate  to  the  month,  and 
therefore  suggestions  for  the 
blackboard  drawing  of  all  these 
are  here  given :  i  shows  lines  of 
growth  in  typical  sprays  of 
golden-rod,  the  arrow  in  this  as 
In  all  other  cases,  suggesting  the 
direction  the  hand  should  take 
in  making  the  stroke;  (These 
are  drawn  with  the  end  of  the 
crayon;)  2  shows  typical  leaf 
strokes  made  by  using  the  side 
of  the  crayon,  twisting  the  crayon 
slightly  to  vary  the  width  of  the 
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mark;  3  shows  how  the  "flowers"  may  be  drawn  by  using 
the  side  of  the  crayon  and  twisting  the  hand ;  4  shows 
the  light  line  of  growth  with  leaves  in  place;  5  shows  the 
flowers  added,  and  the  stems  drawn  of  the  proper  thickness;* 
6  shows  the  growth  of  aster  stems;  7,  how  to  think  of  an  aster 


flower  when  drawing  it;  8,  how  to  draw  asters;  g  shows  the 
stroke  for  one  lobe  of  a  fall  dandelion,  and  a  leaf  built  up  of  such 
lobe  strokes,  beginning  with  the  lowes';  10  shows  a  typical 
fall  dandelion.  Having  learned  to  draw  the  flower,  its  use  in 
the  September  calendar  is  comparatively  easy. 

C  But  the  ambitious  teacher  may  prefer  to  use  the  human 
figure.  Suggestions  for  appropriate  figures  are  given  in  the 
frontispiece.  This  illustrates  also  the  effective  use  of  color,  and 
indicates  what  variety  may  be  obtained  with  black,  white,  and 
one  color,  in  this  case,  red. 

*Ii  «ticiw»  nUo  mn  effeolive  an-ftncvtuvnt  in  tho  fam]  of  ■  bouquet  for  th«  (e«efa*r'a 
dumk,  (ir  tlis  "ShrioA  of  Ueauly." 
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C  Speaking  of  color,  do  consider  this  letter  and  its  accompanying 
illustration. 

Dear  Mr.  Baile;:  -Under  separate  cover  please  find  a  Uttle  booklet, 
"Three  Rainbow  Stories"— The  text,  you  will  recognize,  for  I  a&ked  our 
printer  here  at  the  college  to  copy  it  for  me  from  the  "School  Arts  Book.'* 
Last  term  I  taught  a  class  of  Junior  Domestic  Science  girls  in  "Color  and 
Design."  I  could  think  of  nothing  nicer  for  their  final  work  than  to  plan  a 
cover  title  page,  initials  and  tail  pieces  to  these  little  stories.  So  eacb  girl 
was  given  a  cover,  blank  page,  and  the  three  stories.  As  our  time  was  rather 
limited  I  did  not  ask  any  one  girl  to  make  an  extra  hook  but  distributed  the 
parts  to  three  or  four,  so  "Mr.  Bailey's  book"  as  they  called  it,  Is  made  by 
three  or  four.    They  Cook  great  interest  in  doing  it. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  how  indispensable  (o  my  work,  Is  the  little 
School  Arts  Book.  I  use  it  constantly  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my  students  as 
well.  1  am  ^ad  of  another  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  many  suggestions 
and  the  encouragement  it  gives  me.        Very  sincerely, 

EUa  Weeks. 

€[  And  here  is  another  bit  of  correspondence  in  the  form  of  a 
story.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  adaptation.  The  author  is 
Hiss  Helen  Boyd,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

A  WONDERFUL  MINE 

Many  years  ago,  a  man  went  out  into  the  mountains  to  find  a  gold  mine. 
On  coming  to  a  favorable  looking  place,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  hat  and 
began  digging.  With  crude  mining  apparatus  he  timbered  the  shaft  as  he 
went.  Hope  was  high;  he  expected  to  find  a  wonderful  mine.  Day  after 
day  went  by  and  still  he  found  nothing  but  worthless  rock;  but  he  was 
not  discouraged.  As  he  looked  down  into  that  deep  dark  hole  he  would 
say.  "How  happy  I  shall  be  when  I  see  shining  gold  ore  come  up  out  of  my 
mine." 

One  fine  morning  when  the  sun  was  shining  unusually  bright,  he  found 
something  new  in  the  bucket ;  it  was  —  red  color.  He  did  not  know  of  anything 
that  he  could  do  with  that  beautiful  stuff  so  he  sent  it  out  on  the  track  and 
dumped  it  with  the  rocks-  Down,  down  went  the  bucket  again!  This  time 
it  came  up  full  of  something  yellow.  It  was  not  gold.  The  man  was  puzzled 
but  he  decided  to  dump  it  out  near  the  red.    Then  something  very  curious 
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happened :  the  yellow  rolled  down  against  the  red  and  a  new  color  was  formed.* 
The  man  seemed  very  much  surprised  and  pleased.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
gold  that  he  had  been  looking  for  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  be  spent  in  making 
orange   color. 

The  next  morning,  be  went  to  the  mine  again  to  see  what  else  he  could 
find,  and  this  time  the  bucket  came  up  filled  with  something  blue.  He  dumped 
that  beside  the  yellow  and  as  soon  as  the  two  colors  touched,  a  beautiful  green 
could  be  seen.  Then  he  began  to  wonder  what  would  happen  if  he  were  to 
mix  some  of  the  blue  with  red;  he  tried  it  and  discovered  a  violet. 

The  man  decided  to  take  a  sample  of  each  one  of  the  colors  to  the  nearest 
city  to  show  them  what  he  had  found.  So  he  hired  a  wagon  and  put  them  in 
but  he  forgot  to  put  partitions  between  them.  The  road  was  a  very  rough  one, 
and  as  he  jogged  along,  the  colors  were  jumbled  together.  When  he  reached 
the  city,  he  had  a  load  of  nothing  but  gray  I 

4  Begin  to  plan  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  work. 
See  that  you  have  the  proper  Kit.  Order  the  Thanksgiving 
Packet  and  the  Christmas  Packet.  They  are  both  full  of  sugges- 
tions for  beautiful  constructive  design,  delightful  to  children. 

€L  Push  "Free  Art"  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity.  Join 
the  League.  Write  to  Mr.  Halker  Abbott,  50  State  Street,  Boston^ 
for  information.  Our  government  duty  on  works  of  art  must 
be  removed. 


*Makc  small  reil  and  jreDow  pilat  of  color  on  the  board  wjtb  colored  chAlka;  thaw  how 
tIi(T  iirttnKc  nuiir.     Add  nthcr  colors  in  order,  aa  the  aUrry  proc««dB. 

Tt)«  chiMreii  may  iUui-lrntc  t)io  otory  oa  wet  paper  by  umldna  tbe  tlinw  prinuuy  pflci 
ci(  colon)  end  joinins  tbem  while  wet  to  get  ihe  •eooudory  culun  or  they  may  make  rainbowe 
in  a  nmtlar  txuuavn. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 
Published  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  iq6  pp.  6  z  q. 
As  A  study  of  industrift]  conditions  in  relation  to  educationAl  problems  this 
document  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  ever  published  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  aspiring  teacher  it  is  a  veritable  granary  of  seed  thought. 
To  oiw  who  has  to  wage  war  with  a  busy  and  unioformed  public  it  is  a  veritable 
magazine  of  educational  amunition.  Parents  ought  to  know  that  if  their 
boy  leaves  school  at  fourteen  he  is  likely  to  be  earning  but  Sio  per  week  when 
of  age,  whereas  if  he  remains  in  school  until  eighteen  and  has  technical  train- 
ing, he  is  likely  to  be  earning  nearly  twice  as  much  per  week  at  twenty-one. 
The  Report  may  be  obtained  (until  the  edition  is  exhausted)  by  applying  to 
Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  State  House,  Boston. 

Blackboard    Sketching.     Frederick    Whitney.     Milton     Bradley 
Co.    70  pp.    7x9.    60  cents. 

Teachers  who  visit  the  Salem  Normal  School  are  as  delighted  as  the 
children  themselves  with  the  effective  blackboard  drawing  always  to  be  seen 
in  the  practice  schools.  It  is  so  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  lessons  in  reading, 
history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  so  cleverly  done,  that  it  leads  everybody 
to  break  the  tenth  commandment.  Of  course  there  is  but  one  Frederick 
Whitney;  but  every  determined  person  can  learn  something  of  his  method, 
and  by  practice  acquire  a  skill  that  will  astonish  children  and  "the  average 
peneo"  anywhere.  This  book  gives  all  that  a  book  can  give  in  the  way  of 
directions,  suggestions  and  illustrations.  The  twenty-nine  full  page  plates, 
Arectly  from  blackboard  drawings,  cover  the  entire  range  of  elementary 
school  subjects,  and  present  "chalk  modeling"  or  better  "chalk  painting" 
at  its  best. 

Architectural    Drawing    Plates.      Frank   E.    Mathewson.      The 
Taylor-Holden  Co.  Springfield,  Mass.     75  cents. 
The  first  folio  in  this  series  gave  the  details  of  construction  in  wood;  this 
0«e  deals  with  "Brick  Work  and  Masonry."    It  contains   ten  plates  9  z  ii, 
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making  clear  the  meaning  of  Bond  in  brickwork,  showiiig  the  construction  of 
FoundAtions  and  Walls,  of  the  various  Arches  in  brick  and  stone,  and  of 
Cornices,  and  illustrating  how  wooden  finish  is  added  to  brick  and  stone 
construction  in  the  details  of  doors  and  windows.  Mr.  Mathewson's  plates 
are  always  clear,  reliable,  vigorous  in  drawing,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
men  who  want  to  understand  tbeir  trade.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  such  men  in  the  Evening  School  of  Trades,  Springfield. 

Mountain  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Julia  W.  Henshaw.  Ginn 
&  Co.  4&0  pp.  5  1-3  X  8;  99  plates.  $2.00. 
Every  lover  of  flowers  has  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  identify  quickly 
by  the  key  some  new-found  flower^  only  to  fail,  repeatedly,  and  to  wish  thai 
the  books  would  begin  with  the  most  obvious  mark,  color.  The  botanist 
knows  that  colors  are  variable  and  indescribable,  but  the  novice  begins  always 
with  color  nevertheless-  Here  is  the  book  flower-lovers  have  been  longing  for. 
The  flowers  are  grouped  according  to  color,  illustrated  by  means  of  fine  half- 
tones from  photographs  of  the  typical  flowers,  and  described  as  people  with 
"unarmed  eyes"  sec  them^ — often  as  poeta  see  them.  One's  only  regret  is 
that  the  book  stops  with  "the  flowers  that  bloom  above  the  clouds."  Teachers 
of  children  would  rejoice  to  find  such  a  book  dealing  with  the  flowers  of  the 
lowlands.  The  plates  offer  splendid  material  for  design,  and  the  cover  furnishes 
an  example  of  good  decoration. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

SIXTY-NINTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 

State  of  Massachusetts.     (To  be  reviewed  later.) 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES,    X904,  Vol.  I. 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  HOMECRAFTERS,  Watertown,  Maas.     (To  be 

reviewed  later.) 
WILDERNESS  BABIES,  by  JulU  A.  Schwartz.     Uttle,  Brown,  &  Co.     60 

centi.    Stories  about  the  young  of  wild  animals.     Illustrated  by  John 

Huyhers. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  READER,  by  Catherine  T.  Bryce.    Scribner's. 

Richly  illustrated  in  colors,  many  of  the  drawings  excellent. 
HOW   TO    LOOK   AT   PICTURES.     Witt.     Putnam's  Sons.     Si»io.      Illus- 
trated.   Another  book  for  beglaners  in  the  art  of  appreciating  pictures. 
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COUMOlf  SEIISE  GARDENS.  Sewell.  Grafton  Press.  Sz.oo.  An  illus- 
trsted  book  of  nearly  400  pp.  telling  how  the  owner  of  a  small  country 
place  may  beautify  his  grounds,  inexpenBively,  by  use  of  the  common, 
hardy  thnibc  and  plants. 

THE  SEASONS  IN  A  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Shelton.  Scribner's.  $1.00. 
A  guide  to  those  who  wish  a  garden  constantly  flowering,  from  April 
to  November. 

DRAWINGS  OF  DAVID  COX.  Scribner's.  S3.50.  Forty-four  drawings 
in  color  and  black-and-white.  "Modem  Master  Draughtsmen'* 
series. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  London.  The  Flemish  School.  Wame  &  Co. 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  "The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe."  Sixty- 
five  full  page  photo-gravures,  with  critical  introduction  by  Frederick 
Wedmore.    $1.25. 

GIOVAinn  BELLINI.  A  new  volume  of  the  "Newncs'  Art  Library,".  Wame 
&  Co.  Sixty-four  of  Bellini's  pictures  with  introduction  by  Everard  May- 
netl.     $i.2S- 

FRANCISCO  D£  GOYA.  Muther.  One  of  the  "Lingham  Series  of  Art 
Monographs."  Scribner's.  Brief  essay  with  numerous  reproductions 
of  Goya's  work.     Si. 00. 

PALMER  COX  BROWNIE  PRIMER.  Judd.  Illustrations  by  Cox.  Cen- 
tury Co. 

DAJITE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  Singer.  One  of  the  "Langbom  Scries  of 
Art  Monographs."  Scribner's.  Brief  esaay  with  thirteen  reproductions 
of  Rossctti's  work.    Si  .00. 

THE  PAGE  STORY  BOOK.  Spaulding  &  Bryce.  Scribner's.  Six  of 
Thomas   Nelson    Page's    best   stories.     Illustrated.     50    cents. 

THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  VENICE. 
A  portfolio  of  fifty  plates  in  outline.     Bates  ft  Guild.     $7.50. 

THE  MAGAZINES 

From  "What's  in  the  Magazines" 
ARTISTS  WITH  THEORIES,  CONVICTIONS,  AND  PRINCIPLES.     RusseU 

Stnrgit,  Scribner's  for  July. 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICAN  ART.     WiUiom  Griffith.     Craftsman  for  June. 
CLOUET.     Technical  Hints  from  bis  Drawings.     Studio  for  August. 
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HENRI,  ROBERT.     By  Homer  St.  Gaudens,  in  the  Critic  for  July  and  Au^st; 

and  by  J.  W.  Pattison,  in  House  Beautiful  for  August- 
MURAL   DECORATIONS,    Recent.       By    Hamilton    Bell,    in    Appleton's    for 

June;  and  those  by   C.   Y.   Turner,  fay  Grace  Whitworth,   in  Appleton's 

for  July. 

NATURE'S  AID  TO  DESIGN,  VI,  Roses.     Studio  for  June- 
EASTMAN.  JOHNSON.       His  Life  and  Works,  by  WiU  H.  Low  and  others, 

in  Scribner's  (or  August. 
NIEHAUS,  CHARLES  H.,  Sculptor.     Studio  for  August. 
PARRISH,  MAXFTELD,  Prof.  Von  Herfcomer  on  his  boolt   decorations. 

Studio  for  July. 
PICKERING,  J.  L.     By  Baldry.     Studio  for  August. 
RANGER,   HENRY   W.     American   Painter,   by  H.  W.   Bromhead.    Studio 

for  August. 
REMBRANDT.     By  W.  E.   Griffis,    in    N.    American    Review  for  July;   by 

Royal  Cortissoz,  in  Munsey's  for  July;  by  Ernest  Knaufft^  in  Reriew 

of  Reviews  for  July;  Etchings,  by  Leila  Mechlin,  in  The  Scrip  for  August. 

(On  Rembrandt's  tricentennial). 
SAMPLERS;  brief  article  in  House  Beautiful  for  August. 
SCULPTURE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  DECORATION.     L.  M.  McCauley,  in  World 

of  Today  for  August. 
STENCILING  ON  FABRICS.    H.  B.  Goundrey,  in  Good  Housekeeping  for 

August. 
TURNER  PICTURES,  Some  new  ones.     By   E.  Douglas  Shields  in  World 

Today  for  June. 
WILD   FLOWERS  WORTH  CULTIVATING.     Wilhelm  Miller,  in   Country 

Life  for  July. 
WaO  FRUITS,  -WHERE  FOUND  AND  WHEN  RIPE.     Maude  G.  Peterson, 

in   Suburban   Life    for   August. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MASTERS  IN  ART  FOR  JUNE  gives  us  Gabriel  Metsu,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  "little  masters"  of  Holland.  The  July  number  presents  that 
exquisite  draughtsman  of  the  French  school,  Ingres,  known  to  everybody 
by  "La  Source."     Three  of  his  line  drawings  are  faithfully  reproduced. 
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KAHUAL  TRAnCIHG  MAGAZUTE  for  July  contains  a  good  article  by  Dr. 
Haney  on  ClaMroom  Practice  in  Design,    nitutrated. 

THE  SCRIP  for  July  has  an  essay  by  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  on  French 

Influences  in  Whistler's  Art.    Illustrated. 
PRntTDIG  ART  for  Jufy  contains  a  most  definite  statement  of  the  various 

harmonies  of  color  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  from  two  to  four 

flat  tones.    The  article  Is  entitled  Colored  Cover  Papers.    1^  Henry 

Turner  Bailey. 
PHOTO*ERA  for  July  is  a  Spedal  Marine  Number.    It  is  full  of  good  sea 

pictures  for  the  dweller  inland. 


•^»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦ 

ICone  more  than  children  are  concerned  for 
T       beauty,  and  above  all  for  beauty  in  the  old.       T 

.  -  *  - 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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1  WILL  TRY   TO   MAKB    THIS    PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BB8T 


WE  now  have  four  huodred  fifty  members  "in  good  and 
regular  standing.'*  Next  month  when  we  know  the  result 
of  the  June  Contest  the  Letter  of  Recommendation  will  be  sent  to 
the  member  of  the  Guild  who  has  made  the  best  record  for  the 
year.  Whoever  gets  it,  we  will  all  rejoice.  The  good  work  we  have 
done  has  given  us  pleasure,  and  the  reward  for  it  we  have  received 
within,  faithfully  deposited  for  us  by  Nature  herself,  where  it  will 
yield  us  good  dividends  as  long  as  we  live. 

MAY  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit  and  Badge,  with  gold  decoration. 

ttCaxI    E.  Allison^  Water  color  drawing  from  spring  growth,  Grade 
Middletown,   Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit  and  Badge,  with  silver  decoration. 

Helen  Baxter,  Grade  VlII,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

$Irma  J.  Cole,  Grade  DC,  Jenkins  School,  Scituate,  Maas. 

Estelle  Drury,  Grade  XI,  Winchendon,  Haw. 

John  F.  Gately,  Grade  IX,  BeUows  Falls,  Vt. 

Robert  Rogers,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 

Dorothy  Bailey,  Grade  VII,  Hatherly  School,  North  Scituate,  Haas. 
ttttAlbcrt  Johnaon,  Grade  V,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Gordon  Joubert,  Grade  VIII,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 
Lulie  Nettleton,  Seattle,  Washington. 
tttMax  Ruthel,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

tAo  huni>r  mark.     A  priM  wlonrr  io  Bome  prevtouii  ronteat. 
YThtB  Bign  me«n8  thmt  tbo  nam*  biu  appearpU  fiv«  limes  before. 
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Beatrice  Roberts,  BeUows  FaUi,  Vt. 

Boyd  Ruflner,  Grade  VII,  Denniston  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Lucy  J.  Shaw,  Grade  VIII,  Greenwich  Village,  Prescott,  Haas. 

Hattie  Small,  Grade  VIII,  Augusta.  Me. 

C.  WesUake,  SteubenviUe,  Ohio. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Julia  Bourgeois,  Grade  V,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Buskey,  Grade  IX,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Avis  Chilson.  Grade  IV,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Blanche  Collins,  Grade  VT,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Marion  Crane,  Grade  V,  £.  Longmeadow,  Haas. 

Henry  C.  Depatie,  Grade  VII,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Marie,  Gandrup. 

Waller  A.  Guenther,  Grade  VI,  Holyoke,  Man. 

Abe  Harris,  Ruston,  La. 

Gertrude  Hayford,  Grade  IX,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Davis  Hilimer,  Grade  II,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

tMax   Hillmer,   Grade   Vin,   Plymouth,  Mich. 

tOotfrid  Jacobson,  Grade  IV,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Maude  E.  Kirby,  Grade  VIII,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Edward  Kirkland,  Grade  VII,  BeUows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ifan  Mason,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Anattaaa  McCarthy.  Grade  Vin,  Scituate,  Mass. 

BeUe  Peters  McKce,  Grade  Vm,  Sieubenville,  Ohio. 

Hamilton  Morton,  Grade  11,  Stanford  Univ.  District  School,  CaUfomia. 

Howard  Hash,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Jong  Quinlan,  Grade  IV,  Augusu,  Me. 

Grace  Rarick,  Grade  VI,  Delta,  Colo. 

Ralph  Raymond,  Grade  VI,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

ttttEdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Anna  Schilling,   Grade   VlII,   Mtddletown,  Conn. 

Raymond  Spitser,  Grade  IV,  Delta,  Colo. 

R«na  St.  Croix,  Grade  IX,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

John  Stewart,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Albert  Wendemuth,  Grade  VII,  Prescott,  Mass. 

Lores  Withers,  Grade  VII,  Swissville,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Forbes,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

tAa  honor  Di»rit.      A  prim  wiaeer  in  whm  previou*  cante«it. 
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^^K                                                   Honorable  Mention                                           ^^ 

^^H               Sidnejr  Adams,  SUnford  University, 

Irene  Liversage,  Ashburnham,                    ^H 

^^H                Pamelia  Bean,  Bellows  Falls, 

Addic  Harzoni,  Somerville,                          ^^| 

^^^B               Susan  A.  Begley,  Somerville, 

tAlexander  Medlicott,  Longmeadow^  ^^^^| 

^^^1                Florence  Bodine,  Bellows  Falls, 

Alfred  Miller,  Pittsburgh,                      ^^^H 

^^^B                George  Boulware,  Stanford  Univ. 

Ralph  Parsons,  Bellows  FaUs,            ^^^^H 

^^H               R.  Dale  Braman,  Rye, 

Wallace  Price,  Augusta,                      ^^^^^| 

^^H                Euphemia  Brown,  Winchendon, 

Myron  Reed,  Bristol,                            ^^^^^| 

^^H              Khie  Burdick,  Westerly, 

tLeda  Riley,  Plymouth,                       ^^^H 

^^H                Florida  Caplett,  Southbridge, 

Marion  Ross,  Fall  River,                     ^^^^H 

^^H                Roy  Casbin,  Winchendon, 

Grace  Schilke.  Swissvale,                     ^^^^H 

^^H               tAlice  Craft,  New  York, 

Eileen  Edith  Schlapp,  Delta,               ^^^^| 

^^^V              tttRuth  Davia,  E.  LoagmeadoWf 

James  Scully,  Delta,                            ^^^^H 

^^H               Ruth  Eaton,  Bellows  Falls, 

Hjalmer  Shumer,  Bristol,                    ^^^^H 

^^H              Inna  Eckle,  Plymouth, 

George  Smith,  Steubenville,                ^^^^H 

^^H               Bessie  Farwell,  Keene, 

Bemice  S.  Stacy,  Orange,                            ^^M 

^^^1                Edith  Foster,  Southbridge, 

Steubenville,  C,  4  pupils,  no  names,          ^H 

^^H                Clarie  Fra2ier,  Westerly, 

fMay  Sword,  E.  Longmeadow,                    ^H 

^^H                ttR^ymond  Hale,  Mtddletown, 

Berkeley  Taylor,  Longmeadow,           ^^^^H 

^^H               Irring  G.  Hall,  Somerville, 

Isabella  Webb,  Scituate,                       ^^^H 

^^^1               Roger  Hanson,  Salem, 

Lucy  Helen  Whitford,  Westerly,         ^^^H 

^^H               Alice  J.  Herrick,  Winchendon, 

Hazel  C.  Wilkins,  Keene,                            ^H 

^^H                tMaud  Hills,  £.  Longmeadow, 

Evelyn  Wilson,  Bellows  Falls,             ^^^^| 

^^H               Rhea  J.  Holt,  Swissvale, 

Emma  Wis,  Steubenville,                    ^^^^^| 

^^^B               Mary  Houlihan,  Bellows  Falls, 

tLeon  Wolf,  Providence,                       ^^^^^| 

^^H               Gertrude  Hunter,  Plymouth, 

Lillian  Young,  Westerly,                     ^^^^^| 

^^H               Florence  Kingsbury,  Saxton's  River, 

H.  Pitz,  Delta.                                    ^^^H 

^^^1               Alice  Lane,  Ashburnham, 

^^^B 

^^1                    The  jury  wishes  to  commend  especially  the  work  from  Bellows       ^| 

^^H            Falls,  Vermont,  because  of  its 

high  average  of  excellence  and  its        ^M 

^^B            sensible,  tasteful  motmting. 

M 

^^H               VLj  dear  Hr.  Bailey:— 

■ 

^^H                       After  your  letter  came  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the  May    "School  Arts         ^M 

^^H               Book."     The  children  are  delighted  with  the  result  of  their  first  contest.                   ^M 

^^H                       Host  of  them  knew  nothing  about  my  sending  their  work.     I  am  pleased          ^| 

^^H               with  the  standing  they  have  attained 

and  I  am  proud  of  them!                                  ^H 
Kline  previous  ooiitent,                                            ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^                 fAn  houuT  mark.     A  prise  vinoer  io  ■ 
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W.  B.  who  won  the  first  prize  is  a  very  happy  little  boy,  the  other  pupils 
in  the  sune  room  feel  that  they  share  the  honor  with  htm.  It  was  such  hard 
work  to  stay  in  their  seats  when  I  told  them  about  the  prizes. 

Ws-  father  has  sent  word  to  his  teacher  that  he  is  now  going  to  keep 
his  boy  In  school  and  give  him  an  education.  So  you  see  what  your  little 
magazine  is  doing.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

MARY  £.  BAKER. 

Mr.  Bailey, — 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  pretty  pin  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me.  I  shall  try  always  to  keep  it.  Mama  only  lets  me  wear  it  when  I  am 
drcs&ed  up  for  fear  I  shall  lose  It.  Very  truly, 

RUTH  E.  CHADWICK. 

K^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  dicir  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

\l&"Tht  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

tl^^Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.     Send    only    the    best    work.     Send    fiat. 

t9*^  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  6.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 
ot  your   drawing. 

I9^A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  red  stars,— well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the 
ibccts  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 

^&^U  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied  by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

Kv^Several  badges  are  stUI  unclaimed.  They  ndll  be  retained  at  North 
Sdtuatc  until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 
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Q.  I.  I  notice  ttuit  Ln  the  Annotated  Outlines  in  the  late  numbers  of  tba 
Book,  the  colored  pencil  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  lower  grade.  I  can 
see  some  advantage,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  is  less  free  than 
with  the  brush,  and  colore  more  crude.    Really,  what  is  the  advantage? 

A.  H.,  Iowa. 

A.  The  colored  crayons  were  recommended  for  two  reasons:  Many 
school  authorities  find  watercolors  **wastefur*  and  "sloppy"  the  first  year  or 
two,  and  so  furnish  colored  crayons  only;  but  the  second  reason,  and  the  chief 
one,  is  that  "grasses  and  sedges'*  maybe  represented  with  greater  success  by 
very  little  children  by  means  of  colored  crayons.  Ten  tots  can  draw  a  recog- 
nizable grass  stem  with  a  crayon,  to  one  who  can  do  it  with  a  brush.  Tbe 
fuzzy  heads  of  the  grass  may  be  more  adequately  represented  (so  the  child 
thinks)  by  the  many  fine  lines  a  crayon  will  make  more  easily  than  the  brush. 
In  any  grade  the  question  is  never  primarily,  "Is  the  medium  right  for  this 
grade?"  but  rather,  "What  is  the  most  promlBing  medium  for  rendering  this 
subject?'*  The  color  in  the  case  referred  to  may  be  crude  from  the  adult 
point  of  view,  but  to  the  child  it  is  near  enough;  the  grass  is  "green,**  so  is  the 
crayon  1    For  the  fruits,  tbe  round  smooth  fruits,  tbe  water  color  is  preferable. 

Q.  7.     Where  can  I  find  good  instruction  in  design,  by  correspondence? 

J.  F.  C,  Massachusetts. 

A.  As  I  think  it  over  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident.  "Can  you  tell  me 
where  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  lives?**  I  once  asked  a  darkey  whom  I 
met  on  the  street.  "Yes,  boss;"  he  replied,  "you  go  right  up  dis  'ere  street 
*till  you  come  to  de  house  whar  dey  use*  to  be  a  pile  of  rocks  in  de  front  yard." 
You  write,  my  dear  J.  F,  C,  to  Mr.  Edgar  Parker  of  Cambridge  who  used  to 
give  lessons  in  design  by  correspondence.  He  doesn't  now;  but  perhaps  he 
would  again  if  sufficient  pressure  were  brought  to  bear.  He  ought  to,  for 
he  can  do  it— give  "GOOD  instruction  in  design,  by  correspondence.**  Mr. 
Parker  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ross  and  may  be  reached  by  mail  addressed  to  15 
Craigie  St. 

We  have  in  our  High  School  an  organization  started  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
devoting  extra  time  to  drawing  and  painting,  and  named  it  after  your  School 
Arts  Guild  spoken  of  in  the  School  Arts  Book. 
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They  meet  once  a  week  after  school  for  work  and  instruction,  at  present 
in  charcoal  from  cast.  They  also  do  one  extra  piece  in  any  line  and  any 
medium  at  home  that  appeaU  to  them  most. 

They  would  like  to  obtain  the  badge  of  the  Guild  and  requested  me  to 
find  out  whether  you  would  sell  them  one  for  each  member  as  some  are 
orer  15  yean  and  so  could  not  enter  the  contest. 

If  agreeable  to  you,  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  sample  of  each  of 
the  badges  and  the  price  and  if  not  sold  I  will  return  them  to  you.  Later 
in  the  year  I  expect  to  send  you  some  of  their  work  done  at  home. 

J.  H.  S.,  New  Jeney. 

A.  Of  course  the  badges  of  the  School  Arts  Guild  are  not  for  sale  at  any 
price.  But  they  will  be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  merit  for  special  work 
submitted  by  pupils  of  any  age.  This  letter  is  answered  here  partly  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  this  admirable  high  school  organization  for 
promoting  good  work  in  drawing  and  handicraft. 
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BY   AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 


TiiTETAL  is  widely  recognized  as  an 
■^'■^  educational  material ;  but  beautiful 
andsensible  designs  in  metal,  simple  enough 
for  public  school  pupils,  are  not  as  widely 
distributed  as  they  will  be  when  the 
teachers  of  handicraft  throughout  the 
country  are  familiar  with  this  helpful  and 
admirable  book.  The  author  is  an  artist- 
artisan  of  ability  and  a  most  successful 
teacher.  His  book  will  take  its  place  at 
once  as  an  authority. 

ORDERLY  IN  ARRANGEMENT 

CLEAR   IN  STATEMENT 

RICH  IN  ILLUSTRATION 


SENT     POSTPAID     FOR 
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The  Quotations  this  month  are  from  the  meditations 
of    the    great    Emperor   Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 


BULLETIN 


BSiss   IRHA  J.  COLE 

Scituate,  Mass. 

Won  First  Prize  in  the  June  Contest 

and  has  won 

Leadership  in  the  School  Arts  Guild,  1905-06. 

See  page  162. 

A  clever  article  on  Monograms  by 

GEORGE  T.  SPERRY 

in  the  November  number. 

The  November  Supplement  will  be  a 

Thanksgiving    Booklet  complete,    by 

HR.  BAILEY. 

Urge  one  of  your  friends  to  take  The 
School  Arts  Book.  The  subscription 
list    ought  to    double  again  this  year. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

WHAT  was  said  in  a  former  paper  regarding  the  relative 
weakness  of  current  methods  in  High  School  Drawing 
makes  it  incumbent  on  me  to  present  with  the  £ditor*s 
permission  a  few  of  the  points  which,  from  my  point  of 
view  at  least,  are  essential  to  the  proper  presentation  of  this 
subject. 

First  of  all  High  School  drawing  should  be  concerned  with 
something  else  besides  a  continuation  of  kindergarten  ''occupa- 
tions" such  as  weaving  rag  carpets,  the  construction  of  "simple** 
objects  in  pasteboard  or  in  other  material  so  thin  and  easily 
worked  as  to  be  reasonably  included  in  the  pasteboard  class. 
LittJe  children  in  the  lower  grades  may  get  a  good  deal  of  fun, 
and  the  kind  of  profit  that  is  inseparable  from  pleasant  employ- 
ment out  of  old  bootlegs  and  tomato  cans;  out  of  sewing,  weaving, 
cardboard  '^modeling*'  so  called  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ]but 
by  the  time  the  High  School  is  reached  more  serious  aims  ought 
to  be  considered.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  long  line  of 
courses,  syllabuses,  manuals  and  guides  which  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  teachers  of  this  subject  in  High  Schools,  devoted  as 
they  are  to  the  "elements"  of  this  thing  or  that,  are  no  worse 
than  the  usual  run  of  text  books  and  manuals  on  other  subjects, 
but  that  is  a  poor  excuse  after  all  for  the  shortcomings  to  which 
I  call  attention.  The  dilutions  of  knowledge,  the  watered  stock 
of  information,  with  which  our  children's  minds  are  too  often 
drenched  under  the  guise  of  text-book  instruction  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  example  of  living  teachers  and  the  influence  of  the  best 
authors  is  the  reproach  of  our  present  system,  as  everybody 
knows.     The  case  of  drawing   is  probably  no  worse  than  that 
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of  other  studies,  but  that  is  a  poor  reason  for  failing  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  improve  it. 

The  question  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  one  of  methods  as 
of  standards.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  or  encouraged  to  do  almost 
anything  if  only  we  insist  that  they  do  it  well.  This  principle 
however,  involves  another^  namely,  that  the  eiercises  should 
have  a  distinct  disciplinary  value,  which  I  take  to  mean  about 
(he  same  thing  as  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  apply  reasonably 
exact  standards  in  criticising  and  correcting  the  student's  efforts. 

For  example,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  working  from  the 
cast,  not  only  because  it  is  something  that  will  keep  still  and 
remain  unchanged  as  no  living  thing  will  do,  but  because  it 
represents  a  kind  of  excellence,  and  sets  a  kind  of  standard, 
that  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  forming  the  taste,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  judgment  of  the  pupil,  I  know  that  it 
sounds  very  attractive  to  announce  that  a  given  class  works 
from  nature  and  even  from  the  living  model  but  I  insist  that  the 
important  thing  is  whether  anything  is  gotten  out  of  such  study 
or  not.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  anything  worth  while 
is  really  accomplished,  well  and  good;  but  if  for  any  reason  the 
opposite  is  the  only  kind  of  result  obtained,  then  it  is  a  mistake 
to  continue  an  effort  that  leads  to  nothing. 

There  is  no  magic  in  any  particular  kind  of  model  to  draw 
from,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  best  work  is  usually  done  from 
nature  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  very  worst  and  least  profit- 
able is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  living  model.  Not  only  is 
there  rather  less  danger  of  making  the  most  dismal  kind  of 
failures  in  drawing  from  the  cast  but  the  unconscious  influence 
of  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  excellence 
which  almost  any  cast  that  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  school 
room  exerts,  is  very  great.  Indeed  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  helpful  and   inspiring  than  the  presence  in  the  school 
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room  of  even  a  small  collection  of  well  selected  casts.  They 
actually  cost  less  than  good  photographs  of  the  same  subjects 
and  same  size  and  their  educational  value  is  incomparably 
greater  even  if  they  are  only  regarded  as  something  to  look  at, 
while  as  models  to  draw  from  they  are  invaluable. 

Of  course  the  photograph  has  its  great  and  distinctive  value 
too  and  I  would  not  be  understood  for  a  moment  as  disparaging 
its  use  but  for  sculptural  subjects  the  cast  is  better  and  costs 
less.  And  speaking  of  photographs  they  are  now  so  common 
and  in  the  small  sizes  at  least  so  cheap,  that  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  there  were  actual  danger  of  using  them  too  profusely  and 
in  discrimina  tely . 

Let  us  not  forget  that  good  taste  in  reading  for  example, 
was  very  much  more  common  in  the  days  when  books  cost 
more  and  were  harder  to  get  than  they  are  now.  It  is  the  same 
with  prints  and  photographs.  Taste  and  judgment  in  their  use 
mean  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent,  and  the  appreciative 
mind  is  formed  by  the  contemplation  of  excellence.  If  it  con- 
templates everything  else  at  the  same  time^as  often  as  any 
way  without  any  very  intelligent  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher — the  power  of  discrimination,  and  therefore  of 
appreciation,  is  apt  to  be  rather  dulled  than  developed. 

Now,  all  the  works  of  even  the  so-called  masters,  (whether 
old  masters  or  yoimg  masters  does  not  matter)  are  not  worthy 
of  being  set  up  as  models  to  form  judgment  by.  Among  the 
pictures  for  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  teachers  are  in  most  danger 
of  exercising  and  cultivating  a  misdirected  admiration  now-a- 
days,  my  pet  aversions  are  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  religious 
paintings  of  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  especially  a  lot  of 
the  *'Madonnas/'  and  such  modem  milk-and-water  imitations 
of  tliem  as  Ho0man*s  crayon  drawings  illustrating  the  life  of 
Jmqs.    These   last   ere   especially   objectionable   as   being   the 
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perfect  type  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  apt  to  be  accepted  on 
account  of  its  subject  and  the  sentiments  inspired  by  its  title  in 
spite  of  the  feebleness  of  the  work  itself.  The  teacher  of 
drawing  in  a  high  school  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the 
oracle  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  in  matters  of 
art  and  he  ought  to  live  up  to  his  opportunities  and  do  his 
best  to  set  high  standards  of  what  is  admirable  and  worthy  of 
respect. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  insist  upon  is  the  need  of 
emphasizing  practical  and  common  sense  aims  in  such  subjects 
as  Constructive  Design,  and  "Working"  Drawings,  and  in  all 
work  involving  the  use  of  color.  Constructive  design  should 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  mere  pedagogic  exercise  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  amateurish  trifling  on  the  other.  The  odd  notion 
that  in  order  to  be  educational  the  work  of  students  should  not 
be  directed  by  either  utilitarian  or  commercial  considerations 
is  pretty  well  exploded  now.  We  are  coming  to  feel  that  the 
very  opposite  of  this  is  probably  true,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  that  several  very  good  men  have 
recently  expressed  that  actual  commercial  value  in  the  product 
of  school  shops  is  the  best  possible  test  to  apply  to  the  methods 
of  instruction  adopted. 

Without  going  into  this  subject  very  deeply  here,  it  is,  I 
think,  important  to  remember  that  where  teaching  of  anything 
connected  with  craftsmanship  is  concerned,  the  teacher  should 
take  his  cue  from  real  craftsmen  and  not  theory-makers  or 
system-mongers.  Neither  time  nor  material  ought  ever  to  be 
deliberately  wasted  in  making  things  which  are  of  qo  possible 
use  to  anybody,  however  great  their  use  may  be  in  illustrating 
some  academic  interest  or  demonstrating  some  academic  correct- 
ness. On  the  other  hand  do  not  let  Constructive  Design  and 
construction  itself  degenerate  into  childish  trivialities. 
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Pupils  should  be  introduced  to  subjects  in  which  the  dignity 
of  good  and  genuine  workmanship  is  apparent  and  furnishes 
the  dominant  note  in  the  design. 

Again,  Working  drawings  can  never  be  anything  but  a  name 
to  those  who  never  do  any  work  by  means  of  them.  To  the  extent 
that  such  drawings  can  enter  into  the  student*s  experience  with 
bench-work  and  shop-practice,  their  execution  is  profitable  and 
valuable;  without  this  connection  it  is  an  impertinence. 

Painting  is  more  elementary  than  drawing  and  a  paint- 
box is  one  of  the  first  play  things  to  be  given  to  children,  but 
the  paint-box  as  a  plaything  has  no  business  in  the  high  school. 
The  use  of  water  color  as  understood  by  the  architect  and 
engineer;  by  the  designer  of  furniture;  of  textiles  and  draperies, 
of  wall  decoration  and  of  interior  decorations  generally ;  by 
anybody,  in  short,  who  has  plans,  maps,  diagrams,  or  designs 
of  any  kind,  of  which  color  is  an  essential  feature,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  To  lay  a  clear,  clean  tint,  to  be  able  to  work  accu- 
rately and  rapidly  up  to  an  edge  or  outline;  to  understand  the 
guiding  principles  of  contrasts  and  analogy  and  to  have  some 
sense  of  the  subtle  charm  of  real  harmony;  these  are  worth 
while,  but  they  must  be  taught  intelligently  and  with  genuine 
appreciation  of  their  significance  or  they  had  better  be  let 
alone. 

Nowhere  is  a  little  learning  more  dangerous  than  in  picture- 
nuking.  It  is  not  possible  to  touch  with  any  serious  purpose 
whatever  in  any  high  school  course,  the  kind  of  painting  which 
the  landscape,  the  portrait,  or  even  the  still  life  composition, 
represents;  nor  would  there  be  the  slightest  reason  for  taking 
up  such  subjects  even  if  it  were  possible.  Such  studies  are  for 
the  professional  school  and  the  high  school  is  not  a  professional 
school.  We  waste  a  good  deal  of  energy  on  what  is,  after  all, 
only  dabbling  in  what  we  call  art  and  which  we  insist  on  spelling 
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with  a  capital  "A."  If  we  could  drop  most  of  it  altogether  and 
stick  to  the  modest  purpose  of  teaching  drawing  as  a  fimdamental 
branch  in  general  education,  our  work  would  gain  in  dignity 
and  our  judgment  would  be  more  respected. 

LESLIE  W.  MILLER 

Principal  Pcnaiylvanla  Mukcum  School  of  Induitrial  Art 
PhiUdelphU 


Let  no  act  be  done  without  a  pur- 
pose, nor  otherwise  than  according 
to  the    perfect    principles    of    art. 
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^HE  criticism  that  our  Manual  Training  courses  are  *'wooden 
X  in  their  intelligence  and  iron  in  their  inflexibility"  as  G. 
Stanley  Hall  has  said,  is  partly  met  by  the  attempt  now  being 
made  in  many  places  to  introduce  variation  and  vitality  through 
directed  individual  design.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  some  principles  of  design  to  common  objects  made  of 
wood,  the  following  lessons  may  be  suggestive.  These  models, 
though  old  in  appropriateness  for  learning  certain  fundamental 
processes  in  woodworking,  and  in  their  utility,  when  finished, 
as  household  bric-a-brac,  still  furnish  wide  opportunity  for 
simple  structural  and  decorative  design.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  them  so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  be  practicable  in 
ordinary  schools  and  yet  to  make  them  important  enough  to 
stimulate  individual  thought  and  initiative.  The  effort  throughout 
is  to  present  a  series  of  problems  possible  of  solution  by  the  class 
collectively  and  individually.  Both  in  this  problem  and  in  that 
which  is  to  follow  quite  definite  limitations  are  set;  but  so  far 
from  this  being  an-  objection,  it  is  a  stimulus,  for  "the  true  artist 
revels  in  his  limitations." 

THE  PEN  TRAY. 
The  first  step  in  the  designing  of  a  pen  tray,  as  of  all  useful 
objects,  may  be  called 

THE  FIXING  OF  ESSENTIALS. 

A  pencil  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  three  or  four  pens  and  pencils  will  occupy  the  tray. 
These  facts  give  us  the  approximate  width  and  depth  of  the 
gouged  opening  or  trough.     Another  essential  is  the  smoothness 
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of  this  trough,  so  as  not  to  catch  pen  or  pencil  or  finger  nails. 
This  fact  helps  determine  the  kind  of  wood  to  be  used.  It  should 
be  rather  hard,  of  even  texture  and  for  so  small  an  object  of  not 
very  pronounced  grain,  especially  as  it  is  to  be  rather  delicately 
carved.  By  a  process  of  exclusion  then  it  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined that  Sweet  Gum  is  an  excellent  wood  for  this  pmpose. 

We  have  still  to  determine  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
tray.  If  the  depth  of  the  opening  is,  say,  five-eighths  of  an  inch, 
the  total  thickness  hardly  needs  to  be  more  than  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  good  proportion  this  may 
need  to  be  increased.  The  width  and  the  length  depend  largely 
on  the  general  design.  Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  second 
step. 

THE  REFINEMENT  OF  PROPORTIONS. 

Both  the  nature  of  material  (wood;  and  the  grace  of  form 
demand  that  the  margin  around  the  trough  be  greater  at  the 
ends  than  at  the  sides.  So  far  as  the  strength  of  the  wood  goes, 
the  side  margins  may  be  very  narrow,  but  an  attempt  to  make 
the  end  margins  narrow  is  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  Furthermore 
the  fact  that  the  trough  is  long  and  narrow  seems  to  demand 
artistic  emphasis  and  this  is  secured  by  wider  end  margins.  As 
regards  the  thickness  of  the  tray,  this,  if  desired,  may  be  slightly 
increased  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Upon  the  good  propor- 
tions of  all  these  elements  depends  the  beauty  of  the  model. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  exact  multiples  rarely  give  the  variety 
that  good  proportion  demands.     We  come  now,  third,  to  the 

FORMS  AND  VARIETIES  OF  OUTLINES. 

In  teaching  the  designing  of  this  tray,  as  in  teaching  all 
design,  we  begin  with  a  few  simple  elements  and  continue  by 
increasing  and  varying  these.  Straight  line  d(*signs  would 
naturally  precede  those  made  with  curves.     Attending  first  to  the 
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plan  (top  view)  the  simplest 
form  of  all  would  be  figure  i, 
(showing  one  end)  which 
within  its  limits  may,  at  least, 
be  made  pleasing  in  propor- 
tion. By  introducing  a  line 
of  transition  between  the 
sides  and  ends  we  have 
another  element  entering  into 
the  composition  as  in  figures 
3,  3  and  4.  This  transition 
may  be  made  more  complete 
and  subtle  by  the  use  of 
simple  curves,  figure  1  pass- 
ing into  figure  5,  figiu-e  2 
into  figure  6,  figure  3  into 
figiue  7,  and  figure  4  into 
figure  8. 

Another  legitimate  ele- 
ment in  the  design  is  the  slight 
emphasis  of  the  ends  by 
bending  the  side  outlines  in 
or  out  as  in  figures  9,  10, 
It,  or  i2. 

lo  like  manner  the  end 
elevation  should  be  designed 
in  harmony  with  the  plan. 
Starting  again  with  straight 
line  forms  and  never  forget- 
ting good  proportions,  we 
may  havejor  instance,  figures 
13-16  (showixig  one-half  of 
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cross  section).  Softening  these  into  curves  we  have  figures 
17-20.  Care  must  be  taken  in  undercut  designs  to  keep  the 
tray  stable,  so  that  it  will  not  upset  when  touched.  As  in 
figure  15,  B  should  come  within  A. 

In  designing  the  side  elevation,  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  though  the  greater  width  of  the  end  margins  requires  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  other  lines,  all  must  be  kept  har- 
monious. See  figures  21  and  22  which  are  side  elevations  of 
figures  19  and  20. 

The  form  of  the  trough  is  also  a  subject  of  design,  though  on 
account  of  its  fimction,  the  possibilities  of  artistic  choice  are 
limited.    We  may  have  either  the  arc  of  a  circle,  (figure  33) 
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36-30)   may  be  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  in  this  sort  of 
decoration. 

As  to  the  order  of  procedure  in  the  actual  making  of  the 
tray,  the  following  is  suggested: 

True  up  piece  to  outside  dimensions. 

Lay  out  outline  on  upper  surface. 

Gouge  out  trough. 

Scrape  trough  with  furniture  scraper. 

Sandpaper  trough,  being  careful  to  preserve  edge. 

Cut  out  outline  square  with  face. 

Model  outline  and  sandpaper. 

Lay  out  and  carve  line  decoration. 

Oil  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  lay  aside  to  dry. 

Shellac. 

Rub  smooth  with  No.  00  sandpaper,  oiled. 

Shellac  and  rub  down  with  oiled  sandpaper  again. 

French  polish,  if  desired. 

ANNA  GAUSMANN  NOYES  AND  WILLIAM  NOYES 
Teacheri  CoUegc,  N.  Y. 


Love  the  art,  poor  as  it  may 
be,  which  thou  hast  learaed. 
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THE  RABBIT. 

THE  rabbit  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  acumal  forms  to  le&m 
to  draw.  The  teacher  will  use  white  crayon  at  the  board 
and  the  children  will  use  the  same  medium  at  their  seats,  draw- 
ing on  gray  paper.  The  back  view  of  the  rabbit  is  the  simplest 
to  draw.  First,  make  a  circle,  a  mass  of  white  chalk  scrubbed 
on  lightly,  plate  2.  Then  add  the  bump  at  the  top  for  the  head, 
a  knob  on  each  comer  for  the  hind  legs,  and  two  long,  somewhat 
pointed  elliptical  masses  will  serve  to  suggest  the  ears.  With 
stronger  stroke  we  will  outline  the  drawing,  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hip  joints  and  making  a  wad  in  back  for  the  tail. 
The  ears  should  be  drawn,  not  as  rigid  ellipses,  but  with  a  waving 
line. 

A  slightly  different  drawing  of  the  feet,  discernible  at  a  glance, 
and  the  egg-shaped  outline  of  the  head  will  serve  to  turn  the 
rabbit  around  so  that  he  faces  us.  The  nostrils  are  easily  indi- 
cated and  the  long  slender  ellipses  show  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  eyes.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  head  in  the  front 
view  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 

The  side  view,  plate  3,  presents  no  formidable  obstacles  if 
drawn  in  mass.  If  the  attempt  is  made  in  outline,  as  it  always 
IB  when  made  unguided,  the  task  is  similar  to  that  of  drawing 
a  map  by  beginning  at  one  corner  and  continuing  around  until 
we  return  to  the  starting  point, — also  like  trying  to  draw  a  pig 
with  the  eyes  shut,  a  former  social  pastime.  But  to  return, 
the  rabbit  and  egg  are  associated  in  picture  and  story  with  Easter 
time.     So  is  the  hot  cross  bun,  and  all  may  be  correlated  with 
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little  back  of  the  center  of  the  entire  length  of  the  rabbity  the 
slight  indentions  where  the  hip  bones  come,  the  tail,  the  two 
legs  and  feet,  and  the  line  of  the  upper  hind  leg  against  the  body. 
The  characteristic  position  of  the  rabbit  should  be  marked  by 
this  time,  its  habitual  position  is  a  crouching  one,  very  unlike 


that  of  the  cat  or  dog,  and  this  precludes  the  necessity  of  drawing 
the  legs  which  are  difl&cult  parts  to  draw  in  any  animal.  Try 
this  same  drawing  turned  the  other  way  around.  Then  vary 
the  position  so  that  it  is  seen  turned  away  a  bit,  and  last  try 
almost  a  back  view  yet  with  the  head  showing  at  one  side. 

We  may  try  other  attitudes,  snap  shot  positions  in  which 
a  few  details  are  changed  to  indicate  varied  movements,  plate  4. 
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concentric  circles,  having  a  waving  character  of  line.  Inunedi- 
ately  back  of  the  gills  is  generally  placed  one  fin,  drawn  somewhat 
as  a  fan  is  drawn;  beneath  this  is  another,  similar,  but  curving 
slightly  backwards  in  its  every  line,  and  back  of  the  second,  a 
third  with  lines  pushing  back  more  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  body  of  the  fish. 

The  fin  which  springs  from  the  top  of  the  back  is  in  general 
line  parallel  to  the  backbone.  It  is  supported  by  bones  which 
incline  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the  tail.  These  details 
are  in  general  common  to  all  fishes.  When  we  have  learned 
them  we  may  begin  the  practicing  of  drawing  fishes  in  more 
interesting  positions.  Try  one  swinging  around  a  curve  toward 
us.  First  comes  the  mass  with  one  or  two  sweeps  of  the  side 
of  the  crayon,  the  details  are  added  much  as  in  the  side  position. 
A  fish  swimming  upwards  is  done  in  the  same  way.  A  more 
difficult  position  is  that  in  which  the  fish  turns  away  from  us. 
Finally  we  shall,  of  course,  want  to  be  able  to  draw  a  fish  in 
full  front  view.  Here  we  have  the  oval  mass,  the  four  fins  and 
the  same  sad  facial  expression. 

Lessons  of  this  kind  should  be  done  by  the  children  with 
crayons  or  water  colors  of  an  orange  hu«  on  white  paper,  sug- 
gesting the  color  of  a  gold  fish.  For  the  final  lessons  on  the 
fish,  place  the  school  aquarium  where  half  of  the  class  can  see 
it  and  allow  the  children  near  to  draw  freely  from  the  fishes  as 
they  swim  about,  using  the  crayons  or  water  colors  to  repro- 
duce the  colors  seen  in  the  live  models. 


4 
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FRED   H.  DARIELf 
SpriBificJd.  Mui. 
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HOME  DECORATION. 

THE  iofluences  for  simplicity  and  true  elegance  in  home 
decoration  exerted  by  disciples  of  William  Horris  and  pub- 
UcatioQS  of  the  Craftsman  class,  are  manifesting  themselves  on 
all  sides,  for  these  apostles  of  beauty  have  transformed  the  musty 
parlor  of  the  past  with  its  chilly  marble-top  table  and  mantle, 
slippery  hair  cloth  furniture,  gaudy  carpets  and  wall  paper, 
festooned  curtains,  wax-flowers  and  what-nots,  into  the  living 
room  of  the  present  where  simplicity  reigns  supreme,  from  the 
restful  mass  of  wall  coverings  and  portiers,  to  the  dignified 
furniture  with  its  strong  constructive  features.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  ai&rm  that  all  truly  great  art  is  simple,  and  William 
Morris  said,  "Simplicity  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  furnishing, 
of  that  I  am  certain."  And  yet  the  interiors  of  numerous  homes 
still  remind  us  that  these  ideas  have  not  yet  permeated  as  they 
should,  and  so  it  devolves  upon  those  who  have  felt  the  restful 
influence  of  the  Morris  renaissance  to  pass  on  the  good  things 
to  less  fortunate  ones. 

But  how  to  do  it  is  rather  a  delicate  question.  One  with  any 
degree  of  modesty  would  hesitate  to  assume  that  he  had  a  corner 
on  artistic  home  decoration,  and  it  is  a  still  more  delicate  matter 
to  even  suggest  a  change  in  the  arrangements  and  furnishings 
of  any  home,  even  that  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  friend. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  about  the  only  chance  for 
the  establishment  of  good  decorative  principles  in  the  heart  of 
every  home  is  through  the  medium  of  the  public  school. 

Unfortunately  the  drawing  courses  in  the  public  schools 
have  abounded  in  abstract  exercises,  while  joy  and  interest  are 
to  be  found  in  something  concrete,  definite  and  tangible  connected 
with  life  itself,  tike  the  problems  arising  in  Home  Decoration. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  by  third  year  girls  of  the  Manual 
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Training  High  School  of  Denver,  Colorado,  show  one  method 
of  approach  which  has  proven  its  value. 

These  rooms  to  be  decorated  and  furnished  were  not  abstract, 
but  were  selected  from  original  house  designs  with  complete 
specifications  made  by  the  girls  in  the  mechanical  drawing 
department.     The  problem  included  a  study  of  the  proper  sani- 


tary conditions,  such  as  should  prevail  in  every  home,  and  was 

directed  by  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 

The  first  time  attention  was  called  to  prevailing  conditions 
there  seemed  to  be  a  woeful  lack  of  any  direct  observation  on 
the  pupil's  part.  This  lack  of  clear  perception  is  so  common 
that  it  asserts  itself  whenever  pupils  in  an  average  class  are  asked 
to  describe  the  wall  paper  in  their  own  living  room.  Our  first 
aim  was,  therefore,  to  create  a  consciousness  of  need  in  this 
direction,  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  furnishings  and  decora- 
tions, and  to  strengthen  all  tendencies  to  assimulate  the  good 
things  whenever  found  and  to  abhor  the  bad  and  ugly. 

Interest  in  the  interior  decorating  and  furnishing  was  stimu- 
lated by  talks  on  the  principles  of  home  decoration  which  seem 
Co  rest  upon  ftzed  laws  of  construction  and  of  harmonious  rela- 
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tions  of  form  and  color,  and  illustrations  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject were  cut  from  extra  copies  of  the  Craftsman  and  kindred 
publications.  The  search  for  these  brought  forcibly  to  mind 
the  great  step  recently  taken  in  good  furnishings,  for  the  home 
furnishing  magazines  of  only  a  few  years  ago  contained  such 
abominable  interiors,  with  elaborately  festooned  draperies  and 
crowded  collections  of  nondescript  ornaments,  that  they  could 
serve  only  as  warnings.  The  illustrations  selected  covering 
the  subject  completely  even  to  details  of  wall  papers, 
portieres,  hardware  and  ornamental  objects,  were  pasted 
upon  convenient  cardboard  mounts  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all.  These  charts  were  only  to  stimulate  ideas,  not 
for  copying. 

The  room  to  be  decorated  was  now  drawn  to  scale  (half- 
inch  to  the  foot)  and  two  or  more  of  its  walls,  with  ceiling  and 
floor,  were  drawn  in  perspective. 

We  ~n6xt  considered  certain  well  known  facfe,  such  foi" 
example,  as  these: 

That  if  a  room  has  a  very  low  ceiling,  the  apparent 
height  of  the  room  can  be  increased  by  introducing  long  verticle 
lines  in  wall  paper,  draperies,  portieres  and  curtains;  or  if  the 
room  is  small  and  has  a  very  high  ceiling,  the  introduction  of 
horizontal  lines  and  color  masses  will  work  such  a  miracle  that 
the  eye  will  lead  one  to  believe  the  room  to  be  several  feet  lower, 
and   of  more  ideal   proportions. 

That  in  floor  treatment  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  appre- 
ciate the  sanitary  and  economic  advantfiges  of  rugs  over  carpets. 
That  the  floor  should  be  in  effect  the  lowest  tone  in  the  color 
scale  of  the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  that  several  small 
rugs  will  not  reduce  the  apparent  size  of  a  room  so  much  as 
one  large  one  will,  for  a  large  one  appears  to  draw  the  walls 
to  the  same  dimensions  as  itseU. 
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That  In  the  wail  treatment  plain  wall  coverings  are  accented 
by  figured  portieres,  and  that  plain  hangings  will  relieve  the 
effect  of  a  strongly  pronounced  figure  in  the  paper. 

That  in  the  color  treatment  one  must  consider  the  location 
of  the  room  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  light  it  will  receive.  That 
if  the  room  has  a  northern  exposure,  it  will  require  a  treatment 
in  warm  colors;  if  a  southern  exposure  the  color  scheme  may 
abound  in  cool  blues,  greens,  etc.  That  dark  wood  and  a  dark 
color  scheme  will  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  a  room,  while  a 
light  treatment  will  make  a  room  appear  larger.  That  decorations 
must  be  placed  to  aid  in  lightening  the  dark  comers  of  a  room. 

The  first  point  we  tried  to  make  in  regard  to  furnishings, 
was  that  of  fitness  to  purpose.  A  heterogeneous  collection  of 
detached  and  inappropriate  furnishings  was  discouraged.  Fur- 
thermore, a  special  effort  was  made  to  create  a  distaste  for  the 
cheap  and  shoddy  whenever  found,  and  to  encourage  a  patronage 
of  things  honest  and  well  made.  We  attempted  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  believe  that  a  first  rate  cane  seated  chair  is  preferable 
to  a  third  rate  plush  one  every  time,  and  a  well  constructed 
table  of  plain  flawless  wood  preferable  to  a  third  rate  one  stuck 
together  with  glue  and  over  ornamented  with  cheap  machine 
earring. 

Our  search  for  good  color  harmonies  proved  most  nearly 
fniltle&s,  and  we  had  to  work  out  the  problem  largely  upon 
theory. 

Each  pupil  now  made  an  original  design  for  the  furnishing 
of  his  room,  or  rather  an  original  design  for  each  detail,  and 
placed  all  in  perspective.     Finally,  after  the  drawings  had  been 

I  corrected  and  approved  they  were  transferred   to  proper  paper 
and  finished  in  water  color. 
The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results  obtained  with 
a  class  of  girls  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School : 
L 
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No.  I  is  an  arrangement  for  a  library  in  crimson  and  green.  Pale 
crimson  wall  with  deeper  tones  abounding  in  rug.  Pale  green  cush- 
ions on  settee.  Bronze  green  curtains  and  stained  floor.  Wood  work 
of  Van  Dyke  brown  stained  oak ;  leaded  glass  windows  in  yellow. 


No.  2  is  a  scheme  for  a  den.  Dark  stained  paneled  wood 
work,  sea  green  tint  on  walls  and  cushions.  Red  brick  fire- 
place, pale  pink  curtains  and  seat  pillows. 

No.  3  is  an  arrangement  for  a  dining  room  with  black  wood 
work  and  furniture.  Yellow  walls,  brass  andirons  and  floor 
with  brown  rugs. 

io6 
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Ho.  4  is  a  plan  for  a  living  room.  Here  the  wood  work  is 
black,  red  brick  fire-place^  orange  yellow  walls^  pale  yellow 
ceiling  and  leaded  glass,  pea  green  and  orange  yellow  predomi- 
nating in  the  rug. 

No.  5  represents  one  side  of  a  dining  room.  The  wood 
work  is  mahogany,  walls  green  and  white  stripes  with  pale  yellow 
ceiling.  iTbe  plate  rail  was  made  so  low  that  the  pupil  introduced 
a  verticle  design  on  the  wall  to  increase  the  apparent  height). 

No.  6  is  an  arrangement  for  a  reception  hall  in  lavender, 
green  and  yellow.  (The  staircase  was  a  severe  problem  for  a 
young  girl  but  was  fairly  well  solved). 

No.  7  is  an  arrangement  for  a  den  with  stationary  settee, 
leaded  glass  windows,  large  rug  and  stone  fire-place. 

No.  8  is  the  scheme  for  one  side  of  a  living  room  and  was 
very  successfully  developed  in  color  in  the  original  drawing. 

These  drawings  represent  the  average  work  of  the  class. 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  faulty  in  many  respects,  but  another 
effort  will  bring  profits  through  these  failures.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  deep  influence  at  work  that  does  not  reveal  itself  even 
in  the  best  product.  The  interest  created  in  good  home  decoi^- 
tion  is  far  more  important  than  a  result  on  paper.  In  the  powers 
of  observation  developed  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  in 
the  ultimate  effects  of  such  work  on  the  parents'  home  and 
perhaps  on  the  pupil's  own,  some  day,  are  to  be  found  the  real 
and  lasting  benefits. 

C.  VALERTINE    KIRBY 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  DESIGN 


HARVEST  HOME  and  Thanksgiving  may  well  be  the  centers 
of  correlation,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  during 
November.  The  work  in  drawing  and  design  should  be  so 
closely  allied  to  that  in  language,  as  to  seem  an  inevitable  part 
of  it,  a  natural  expression  of  certain  phases  of  the  subjects 
discussed.  The  topics  given  here  are  to  be  taken  as  suggestive 
of  the  kind  of  expression  which  seems  appropriate;  for  want  of 
better  they  may,  of  course,  be  followed  exactly  as  given. 

•  PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Review  the  six  colors,  and  have  apples,] 
grapes,  pumpkins,  sheaves  of  wheat,  bags  of  potatoes  and  other] 
fruits  and  vegetables  appropriate  to  the  season,  drawn  and  colored.! 
Practice  drawing  the  circle  and  straight  and  curved  lines.  Learn i 
the  terms  center,  above,  below,  left,  right. 

These  various  topics  may  be  taught  helpfully  together  by  some  such  device 
as  that  shown  at  A,  the  clmss  being  divided  into  groups  each  dotug  a  part,  or 
each  pupil  doing  the  whole.  We  will  make  a  "Harvest  Home."  Cut  an  oblong 
for  the  body  of  the  cart.  Cut  out  the  wheels,  the  handle,  the  linchpins  (or 
these  last  may  be  drawn) ;  cut  out  and  color  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  Practice 
making  simple  letters,  like  those  given  on  page  109,  and  the  word  *'Thanks- 
giving"  for  the  side  of  the  cart.  Paste  the  parts  together  uptm  a  dark  back- 
ground. The  ambitious  teacher  might  add  a  boy  or  a  gont  drawing  the  load 
home!     But  unless  it  can  be  well  done,  the  umpler  form  is  preferable. 

SECOND  YEAR.     From  the  Harvest  Packet,*  from  hekto- 
graph  copies,  or  from  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  have  turkeys 


*Pabltfhetl  by  The  iJn^-ia  Presn-     S«e  adv«rtuieiD«nt.  p«(«  00. 
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drawn  and  colored.  Use  these  in  making  Thanksgiving  souve- 
nirs. Practice  drawing  circles,  squares,  oblongs  and  triangles, 
giving  special  attention  to  vertical  and  horizontal. 

ABCDEF6HIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 
1234567890 

One  good  souvenir  is  the  following:  Draw  and  color  a  turkey  (See  B); 
cut  him  out  leaving  a  large  triangular  piece  of  paper  below  him,  as  shown  at  a; 
cut  out  ft  triangle,  b,  not  higher  than  the  turkey  nor  longer  than  the  height  of 
a;  clip  the  comers  and  fold  for  the  laps,  c,  c.  Cut  out  a  card,  c;  practice  the 
letters  and  print  upon  the  card  the  word  "Thanksgiving"  and  the  dates  '*i62i- 
1906.*'  Fold  under  the  base  a,  and  paste  the  brace  b,  in  place  behind  the 
turkey  to  keep  him  up  straight.  (The  spreading  back  corners  of  the  base  give 
weight  to  make  him  stand*.     Paste  him  on  the  cards  as  shown  at  C. 

THIRD  YEAR.  From  the  Harvest  Packet,  or  from  other 
sources,  procure  outline  figures  of  a  Pilgrim  hunter,  herald,  or 
other  characters  appropriate  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival,  such, 
for  example,  as  Samoset  the  friendly  Indian;  color  them,  and 
use  ihem  in  a  souvenir.  Practice  the  common  geometric  figures 
in  all  positions,  giving  special  attention  to  oblique  lines  and  right 
angles. 

Il  may  be  enough  to  have  a  single  figure  drawn  in  outline,  colored,  cut  out 
and  made  to  stand  (as  illustrated  at  B,  and  previously  described).  Figure  E 
famiaheft  eiamples  of  such  work.     The  children,  some  of  chem  at  least,  will 
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enjoy  still  more  the  making  of  a  paper  mooument.  Have  them  lay  out  by  use 
let  the  ruler,  the  flat  F,  accordiog  to  dimensions.  Upon  three  of  the  faces 
Lfrint  the  dates  and  an  appropriate  motto,  such,  for  example  as  that  given,  from 
I  *'Mourt*8  Relation."     (This  may   require  some  preliminary   practice).     Fold 

the  flat  into  shape  and  paste  the  laps.  Mount  the  figure  on  the  top  of  this 
[pedestal  as  shown  at  E.  This  is  a  fine  Little  monument  for  the  mantel  on 
[iThanksgiving  morning.  Some  of  the  other  things  shown  at  E  might  be  used 
[.with  equal  propriety. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOUKTH  YEAR.     Practice  drawing  freehand  and  with  the 
[ruler,  by  judgment  and  from  given  dimensions,  the  common 
I  geometric  figures  and  other  forms  involving  but  two  dimensions. 
Practice  freehand  lettering.     Blake  a  Thanksgiving  invitation. 

This  invitation  might  take  the  form  of  a  souvenir  postal  card,  such  as  those 
at  G.  These  are  given  as  suggestions  only,  from  material  contained  in 
I  tht  Thaoksgiving  Packet.  Of  course  the  outlines  should  be  colored.  The 
[  jnakiog  of  the  card  of  the  right  size,  the  careful  printing  upon  the  side  to  be 
I  ftddretaed  of  the  words  required  by  law*  and  the  drawing,  and  coloring  of  the 
^doicn  in  an  appropriate  scale  of  hues,  together  with  the  careful  wording  and 

*Fro(B  flie  pamphlet  Iwuetl  by  th«  Post  Otfice  UepMrtnic&t: 

SECTION  7— POST  CAKD9  (PRIVATE  MAlMNt;  ClAREJS). 
Nor*  ~~A  Ry  rania  M«wd  hy  pn'i>afr  peraoiu  btarinff  an  As  addreu  tide  tht  leanU ' '  Vniled 
tM,**  or  "I'niteii  Utaifu  t^  America,"  iti  nmHitudt  of  iAa  rtoular  Unittd  StatM  p«$Uit 
\wda,  ore  wninaiid/r/r  at  (ifiv  ralf  of  ptmUior. 

l~     Ptavt  earU*  nwnnfavtiirrr]   by   private    panim    beahng  oithrr  written   or  printed 
*  tnuMniatlbIn  in  ttie  doiuMlic  muU  prepaid  1  coot  and  in  tho  m&ila  of*lbft 
^y<alAl  Uiunn  tinpaM  3  eaotj  eacb.*by  Mtampi  affixed,  when  they  eanform  to  the  foUowinK 
Hitli^ita: 

?      1'     '      -'-i  ratei  W  an  unfolde^l  pivce  of  cardboard  nuhstantiaUy  of  the  quality 
wl  »  ."-r  UM^I  in  the  Gov>*riiiiieul  postal  card  and  luuflt  iiol  be  linger  in  bIh« 

than    '  -    '      '  .        'i-IC  inr)ira,  nor  eiiLatlcr  tluin  2  I&-16  by  4  S-H  incliei 

3.     TIj*  eanl*  uifti'  l*  of  any  color  whirh  <]<•««  not  inlerfer«  with  a  l(^cibl«  addres* 
mwl  pntiuarlL     Each  van!  oitnt  \iau  tb«  wonls  "Pont  C\kd"  at  the  top  ur  tlie  addreaa 
i4a.  <uaohitruct«>i  by  any  utbv  matter;  said  word^  to  be  placed  themm  in  ooiuipicuotis 
iflan    tu   Mielji    KUiDiWiff    aa    nut    to   ijiterfent    with    a   pcrfMiIy   <lii>tinct    ad<lnHa    and 
||>ca1marit. 

i.     Aflv«ru»raieftia  and  tUiwtrstiuna  in  any  color  inay  be  printed  upon  eiUier  or  both 
)  at  a  poal  card,  bul  the  avoe  when  on  Ibe  face  muat  not  interfere  with  a  perfeotly 
■lUnM  and  poctmark. 
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writing  of  the  inviUtion,  to  make  the  whole  a  thing  of  beauty,  will  occupy 
the  "dniwiDg  tune"  for  the  entire  month. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Practice  drawing  freehand  and  with  ruler 
and  compasses,  the  geometric  figures  and  derived  forms,  involving 
but  two  dimensions.  Practice  freehand  lettering  and  the  marking 
of  dimensions  on  drawings.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  Menu  or  other 
souvenir, 

A  booklet  of  four  or  eight  pages 
with  an  ornamental  cover  involving 
the  u&e  of  the  ruler  and  compasses, 
will  furnish  work  enough  for  the 
month,  especially  if  it  is  thoughtfully 
planned,  the  paper  "got  out"  to 
dimensions  by  the  children,  the  cover 
laid  out  in  panels,  one  circular,  and 
the  lettering  accurately  spaced.  Sev- 
eral sample  covers  are  shown  at  H 
and  J.  One  or  two  of  these  are  too 
difficult  for  fifth  grade  children  unless 
such    children    are    of     exceptional 
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AbUfty  in  drawing,  but,  in  every  class  one  or  two  such  must  be  provided  for. 
The  coloring  may  be  in  complementary  hues, — almost  wholly  of  one;  just  a 
touch  of  its  complement. 

SIXTH  YEAH.  Practice  drawing  freehand  and  with  ruler 
and  compasses  the  regular  polygons  and  other  geometric  figures 
and  similar  forms,  involving  but  two  dimensions.  Practice  free- 
hand lettering,  and  begin  drawing  to  scale.  Make  a  Thanks- 
giving booklet. 

Ttiia  t>ooklet  may  well  be  historical.  If  it  contains  a  plan  of  the  settlement 
al  Plymouth,  of  the  "Common  Houkc,"  or  of  the  "Fort-Meetinghouse,"  with 
akrtcbes  appropriate  to  the  first  Thanksgiving,  and  decorative  accessories  in 
the  form  of  cover  ornament,  and  illustrations,  it  will  fumisb  profitable  work 
(or  the  entire  month.  Such  a  booklet  will  be  given  entire  as  a  supplement  to 
tba  November  number.  The  illustrations  at  H  and  J  show  appropriate 
covers.    Safe  steps  in  producing  such  a  booklet  are  as  follow?: 
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the  work  of  this  aud  the  following  month  should  lead  him  to  use 
his  implements  with  greater  skill  and  to  make  not  merely  drawings 
but  the  objects  beyond  the  drawings. 

Between  the  first  of  November  and  Christmas  each  pupil 
in  the  grammar  grades  should  produce  at  least  three  objects: 


THAIiA^GIViNG 


1,  Something  in  which  the  result  is  produced  by  drawing  alone; 

2,  Something  involving  the  development  of  surface;  3,  Something 
tavotvtng  a  working  drawing  and  construction  in  wood  or  other 
three-dimensioned  material.  These  objects  should  be  such  as 
appeal  to  grammar  grade  children,  and  ought  to  be  selected  by 
consultation  with  the  children  and  in  view  of  local  conditions. 
That  being  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  this  outline,  the  objects 
must  be  selected  arbitrarily,  upon  averages,  and  in  view  of  the 
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4.  Select  the  material  to  be  used,  and  lay  out  accurately  with  instruments, 
the  wliole  thine — margin,  border,  lines  of  text,  initial,  everything. 

5.  Print  the  text  freehand,  with  the  utmost  precision.     Add  the  other 
elements.     The  card  K  seems  appropriate  to  this  grade. 

B.    Make  a  numila  cover  to  protect  some  book. 
This  is    a    thing    everybody    should 


know  bow   to  ido.     The  simplest  way  to 

do  U  U  as  foUows: 

I .     Estimate    the  size  of    sheet  re- 
quired; ai  an  aid   in   doing  this   measure 
I  the   length   and  width   of  the  cover,  and 
*  the  ihickness  of  the  book :  allow  at  least 

2  1-3  inches  on  three  sides  of  each  cover. 

Open  the  book  flat  face  down  on  the  paper 

to  be   sure  that   the    estimate  is  correct 

before  cutting  the  paper. 

3.     Having  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 

right  size,  wrap  it  tightly  around  the  covers 
'  AS  thown  at  L,  being  careful  to  have  the 
'  paper  project  equally  at  the  ends.  *"     ' 

3.     Holding  the  book  in  the  hand  as  shown,  make  four  cuts  from  the  ends 
'  in  lo  within  an  eighth  inah  of  the  cover  joints,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  a; 
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and  snip  off  the  folded  comers  of  the  paper  to  just  reveal  the  comers  of   the 
fCOT«rS|  M  indicated  at  b. 

4.    Take  off  the  paper  and  spread  it  out;  turn  up  the  pieces  i,  t,  and  fold 
MO  OTcr  upon  the  flat.     Place  the  back  of  the  book  upon  them,  being  careful 
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to  adjust  it  so  that  the  folded  edges  appear  an  eighth  inch  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  back  (the  head-cap  and  tail-cap);  now  fold  laps  2  and  2  over  the  covers. 
Placing  the  book  on  its  side  with  the  back  at  the  left,  Hit  the  front  cover  half 
open,  more  or  less  as  the  processes  seem  to  require,  and  tuck  j  and  3  in  outside 
the  covers  (between  the  covers  and  the  covering)  i  fold  4  and  4  over  the  ends 
and  iron  them  down  smooth  with  the  fingers.     Treat  the  back  cover  in  the 

same  way.  The  laps  4  4  may 
now  be  pasted  upon  2  near  the 
comer.  To  moke  a  covering 
which  fits  perfectly  requires 
practise,  but  it  is  a  trick  worth 
knowing.  The  title  of  the  book 
should  be  neatly  printed  on  the 
back,  in  imitation  of  the 
original. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  A. 
Design  and  make  a  Forget- 
me-not  Card,  or  motto, 
using  Roman  letters. 

The  quotation  selected  may 
be  somewhat  longer  than  that  for  the  previous  grade,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
The  execution  of  the  work  should  be  better.  Figure  M  gives  a  good  sample 
of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  this  grade. 

B.     Make  candy  box  or  cornucopia  from  thin  cardboard. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  candy  box  is  to  study  the  flat  of  one,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  candy  store,  and  imitate  its  construction.  "Oak  tag"  is  the 
best  material  to  use.  The  lid  of  the  box  or  its  faces  may  be  decorated  and 
lettered  as  the  occasion  may  suggest.  The  cornucopia  may  be  made  as  follows: 
(On  practice  paper  first,  to  be  sure  of  the  result.)  Upon  a  sheet  g  x  12  make 
such  a  drawing  as  that  given  at  N,  beginning  with  the  point  a;  the  order  ia 
Indicated  by  the  letters.  It  is  evident  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  cornucopia 
offer  opportunity  for  modification,  k,  and  that  the  sides  offer  opportunity  for 
decorative  design,  m.  Colored  tissue  paper  may  be  pasted  upon  the  flat,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  tines,  n,  o,  to  crumple  in  and  hide  what  may  be  placed 
within.    The  whole  flat  with  its  decoration  should  be  planned  thoughtfully 
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and  worked  out  carefully  that  the  result  may  be  pleasing  in  form  and  in  color 
(analogous  harmony). 

IVINTH   YEAR.    A.     Design   and   make   a   Forget-me-not 
Card,  or  motto,  using  any  good  style  of  freehand  letter. 
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For  suggestions  as  to  method  see  previous  grades.    Figure  O  g^ves  an 
example  of  work  appropriate  to  this  grade. 

B.    Hake  a  pasteboard  box  with  a  sliding  cover. 

Have  each  pupil  decide  upon  the  size  and  proportions  of  his  box  in  view 

of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.    It  may  be  used  for  gloves,  handkerchief, 

jewelry,  or  merely  for  Christmas  candy.    A  glove  box  should  have  appropriate 

proportions,  quite  different  from  those  of  a  box  for  handkerchief.    Lead  the 
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papiU  to  thiok  the  whole  problem  through,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sargent  in  the 
Outline  for  Rural  Schools,  page  133.  The  complete  drawing  for  the  flat  of  a 
cociJ  box  is  given  at  P,  and  the  completed  box  is  shown  at  Q.  The  decorationp 
may  be  appropriate  to  Christmas.  Th«  whole  should  be  beauttful,  in  a  recog- 
nizable haxinony  of  color.     In  designing  the  flat  the  laps   a  and  a  were  made 


q{  the  right  length  to  butt  together  inside  b,  with  c  turned  down  over  them  to 
make  a  strong  and  neat  end.  At  b  twice  the  tliickness  of  (he  stock  must  be 
allowed  and  both  lines  scored  to  make  a  workmanlike  edge.  Make  up  the  box 
before  beginning  the  sliding  cover.  Make  the  cover  to  fit  the  box.  Allow  the 
iDda,  e  e  to  project  one  eighth  inch  beyond  the  ends  of  the  box.  Paste  d  and  d 
flmily  together  to  make  a  serviceable  bottom.  .The  quarter-circle  cuts  from 
tbt  comers  of  the  cover  facilitate  opening. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  WALTER  SARGENT 

Stat*  SupenrlMir  of  Drawing  for  Hutacbuietts 

NOVEMBER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING  ANB  DESIGN 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school. 

November  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  begin  with  the 
children  the  planning  and  making  of  constructed  objects.  Christ- 
mas is  but  a  few  weeks  away  and  furnishes  the  appropriate  stim- 
ulus. We  should  remember  that  small  children  should  work  upon 
material  that  is  easily  managed^  that  requires  but  little  planning 
and  few  processes,  and  that  shows  visible  results  almost  immedi- 
ately. Such  objects  should  be  chosen  as  will  develop  deftness  in 
using  the  hands  to  make  what  is  desired  out  of  pliable  materiaL 
Paper  and  light  cardboard  are  good  materials.  The  necessary 
marking,  cutting  and  folding  give  excellent  manual  skill.  Chil- 
dren should  have  considerable  preliminary  practice  in  cutting  to 
a  line.  It  is  easy  to  give  them  mechanical  exercises  but  better 
that  they  should  cut  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  such  as 
dolls,  animals,  houses,  etc.  Old  magazines  and  even  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  new  ones  furnish  good  material.  A  request  to 
the  local  woman's  club  or  some  other  society  will  usually  bring  a 
response  in  the  form  of  an  abundance  of  interesting  pictures  to 
cut.  Let  the  children  search  among  these  for  what  is  especially 
appropriate  for  Thanksgiving;  turkeys,  Indians,  Puritan  homes 
and  people,  and  lay  these  aside  to  be  cut  last.  The  order  of  work 
may  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

X.  Cut  pictures  which  are  enclosed  bj  ■  marginal  outline,  following  the 
liae  as  closely  as  possible.  Place  the  results  where  they  can  be  seen  and  see 
whose  cutting  is  straightest  and  cleanest. 
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3.  Cut  pictures  of  people,  animals,  and  houses,  following  the  outlines  of 
the  fomu.     Exhibit  these  to  see  whose  cutting  is  best. 

3.  Cut  pictures  or  hektograph  outlines  of  appropriate  ThankBgiring  sub- 
jects. 

4.  Have  each  child  mount  his  Thanksgiving  picture  on  a  card  of  suitabla 
size  and  color  it. 

5.  Construct  objects  similar  to  those  described  in  the  graded  outline,  grades 
I,   2   and  3. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

Constructive  work  for  older  pupils  may  properly  involve 
more  planning  and  a  greater  number  of  steps  before  the  result  is 
accomplished,  than  is  suitable  for  primary  children.  The  best 
order  of  work  in  making  an  object  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  clear  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  made.  This  should  be  expressed  by 
a  simple  sketch  with  pencil  or  in  some  pliable  material  to  sliow  about  how  the 
object  wiil  look. 

2.  A  kaowledge  of  how  to  go  to  work  to  make  the  object,  shown  by  exact 
patterns  and  a  list  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  necessary  material.  This  is 
what  a  contractor  commonly  calls  '^figuring  on  a  job."  This  should  be  done 
before  any  material  is  cut  or  used. 

3.  The  most  workman-Like  making  of  the  object. 

These  three  stages  should  be  followed  in  all  constructive  work 
in  grammar  grades.  If  a  definite  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
structure  of  the  thing  to  be  made,  accompanied  by  exact  dimensions 
and  patterns  and  calculation  of  materials,  is  required  before  cutting 
of  the  final  material  is  allowed,  habits  of  effective  workmanship 
are  developed  and  aimless  planless  work  is  discouraged.  The 
objects  chosen  should  be  those  whose  use  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  children  and  in  which  they  will  be  interested. 

The  most  important  condition  is  that  methods  of  good  work- 
manship shall  be  followed  in  whatever  exercise  is  selected. 

An  excellent  problem  is  the  making  of  a  cardboard  waste 
basket  for  the  schoolroom.     See  figure  i.    The  children,  if  they 
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are  interested,  will  generally  procure  enough  cardboard.     If  not 
it  can  be  bought  cheaply.     Usually  there  is  a  store  in  town  with, 
plenty  of  pastboard  boxes,  which  it  will  gladly  contribute. 
The  following  is  a  suggestive  order  of  lessons: 

Talk  ov^r  with  the  children  the  sort  of  waste  basket  needed.     If  one  is 

already  at  the  teacher's  desk  another  at 
the  rear  of  the  room  or  in  the  entry 
will  be  useful.  Have  the  children 
bring  in  patterns  showing  the  number 
and  general  size  and  shape  of  the 
necessary  parts,  discuss  these  and 
decide  about  what  size  the  basket 
would  best  be. 

2.  Having  determined  the  general 
size  and  shape  of  the  basket*  have  each 
pupil  cut  a  pattern  of  one  side,  show- 
ing what  he  considers  to  be  best  for 
the  exact  shape.  Discuss  tlie  results 
and  have  the  children  select  the  best. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  make  a 
pattern  like  the  one  chosen  and  de- 
sign   an    ornamental   outline    for   the 

top.     Thia  is   best    done    by    cutting  small    patterns    till  a  good  outline  is 
obtained,  and  then  making  the  large  one  like  that. 

4.  Discuss  these  patterns  and  select  the  best.  Have  each  pupil  make  a 
tracing  of  tliis  on  his  cardboard  and  cut  it  out.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  chil- 
dren take  the  cardboard  home  and  cut  it  tliere. 

5.  By  vote  of  the  children  select  the  best  four  for  the  basket.  A  good  color 
can  be  obtained  by  covering  the  pieces  with  wrapping  paper.  Some  child  can  learn 
from  a  paperer  how  to  paste  a  large  surface.  Generally  both  sides  of  the  card- 
board must  be  covered  or  it  will  curl.  Do  not  cover  it  with  wall  paper.  Use  some 
plain  paper.     To  cover  neatly  such  a  basket  is  an  excellent  piece  of  manual  work. 

6.  Fasten  the  parts  together  and  put  in  the  base  to  complete  the  basket. 
The  parts  may  be  bound  togetlier  by  strong  paper  or  cloth  and  glue,  or  by  punch- 
ing holes  in  the  edges  and  lacing  with  raffia  or  cord.  Let  the  other  children 
form  groups  of  four  to  complete  other  baskets,  or  let  each  cut  the  parts  necessary 
to  finish  his  own  that  he  may  have  it  for  use  in  his  own  home. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL. 

FOR  NOVEMBER  WORK 

Applications  of  Geometric  Problems. 

Previous  Fall  numbers  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  Thompson's  Mechanical 
Manual,  Part  I. 

Constructive  Drawing. 

Bailey,  Book,  NoTember  1904. 

Constructive  Design. 

Bailey,  Year-Book  Council  of  Supervisors  1901,  p.  39,  and  1905,  p.  153. 
Batcbelder,  Year-Book  1904,  p.  65. 

Development. 

Cross,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Chap.  4.    Thompson,  Manual  Training,  No.  i. 

Lettering. 

School  Arts  Packets  on  I/ettering  and  Initials.  Perry,  Book,  January 
1905,  p.  196.  Haney,  Book,  January  1904,  p.  228.  Daniels,  Book, 
May  190S,  p.  49.  Brown,  Letters  and  Lettering,  (Bales  &  Guild) 
espectally  Chap.  5. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Making. 

Prang  Text-Books,  Chapters  entitled  Measuring  and  Planning.  Year- 
Book  Council  of  Supervisors  1904,  p.  88. 

Objects  to  make. 

Year-Book  Council  of  Supervisors  1905,  first  and  second  papers,  Mohr 
and  Miss  Cremins.     Year-Book  1904,  pp.  47  and  76. 

Thanksgiving  Material. 

School  Arts  Harvest  Packet.  Book,  November  1905,  p.  223.  Historic  Pil- 
grimages in  New  England,  Bacon  (Silver  Burdett  &  Co.)  Chaps.  H-V. 
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THE    WORKSHOP. 

A  GOOD  friend  of  mine  tells  me  to  say  nothing  about  boys* 
work  or  girls*  work  here,  because  some  girls  like  to  use 
carpenters'  tools,  and  some  boys  like  to  sew  and  cook.  He  is 
a  wise  friend  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  more  about 
it;  but  I  shall  try  to  have  some  outdoor  thing  and  some 
indoor  thing  here  every  month  for  boys  and  girls  to  make,  besides 
the  clever  experiments  Professor  Hammel  is  teaching  you  to 
try.    This  month  we  will  make  a  dart  and  a  postal  card  album. 

A  DART 

Find  «  jnece  of  a  shingle,  straight-grained  and  two  inches  wide.  Upon 
it  draw,— uo,  have  the  drawing  in  your  head.  Hold  the  butt  end  against 
your  breast  bone  (It  seems  to  have  b«en  made  on  purpose  for  whittling  this 
way,  although  all  the  manual  training  teachers  and  the  pencil  men  say  "Never 
whittle  towards  you")  and  cut  out  the  two  sides  as  shown  at  a  figure  i,  leaving 
b  about  a  half-inch  wide.  Now  cut  off  the  comers  to  form  the  tail,  c,  and 
sharpen  the  head,  d.  Balance  the  dart  over  the  edge  of  your  knife  to 
discover  its  center  of  gravity,  and  there  cut  a  peculiar  notch,  as  shown  at  e  in 
two  views. 

Find  a  straight  springy  stick  for  a  whip  handle.  In  the  country  birch 
"brush,"  apple  "suckers,"  an  alder  thicket,  or  young  wild  trees  of  almost 
any  kind,  will  yield  a  stick  of  the  right  sort,  about  3  1-3  feet  long  and  3-4  inch 
thick  at  the  butt  end.  In  the  city,— welt,  you  will  have  to  hunt!  A  stout 
string  a  foot  long  with  a  knot  at  one  end,  the  other  tied  securely  to  the  small 
end  of  the  stick,  will  make  a  lash;  and  the  whip-bow  is  complete. 

The  pictures  show  how  to  shoot  the  dart  "out  of  sight,"  and  how  to  shoot 
at  a  mark.  Adjust  the  knot  in  the  notch.  Hold  the  tail  between  the  thumb 
and  the  doubled  fore-finger,  bend  the  bow  and  sling  the  dart  with  a  motion 
such  as  you  would  make  il  you  were  to  whip  a  fiend  and  had  but  one  chancel 
The  big  C,  figure  i,  shows  how  the  dart  may  be  marked  with  your  initial  drawn 
or  painted  upon  the  tail. 

POSTAL  CARD  ALBUM 

Of  course  you  con  buy  one;  but  you  will  have  to  paste  your  cards  in  and 
thus  lose  the  address  and  the  post  marks,  or  tuck  them  into  slits  and  thus 
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disfijcure  or  lose  the  comeri  and  make  the  other  sides  invisible  again  unless  the 
cards  aie  removed.     Try  this: 

Make  three  patterns  of  cardboard  as  shown  in  figure  3,  g,  h,  i,  following 
the  dimensions  most  carefully,  tf  possible  use  a  hand  punch  for  making 
the  holes.     Somebody  you  know  has  one,  and  you  can  borrow  it,  or  go  to  the 

house  and  ask  him  to  punch  the 
boles  just  where  you  have  drawn 
them.  By  use  of  these  patterns 
cut  pieces  of  manila  paper*  exactly 
like  them  ia  shape.  Row  paste  the 
strips  onto  the  edges  of  the  cards 
as  shown  at  jj.  The  album  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

Take  a  large  sheet  like  g  and 
insert  four  long-pointed  brass 
fasteners  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sheet  when  placed  on  a  table  may 
be  considered  as  the  back  cover  of 
a  book,  the  fasteners  being  head 
down,  points  projecting  straight 
upward.  Upon  this  sheet  place  a 
second  to  serve  as  a  background  for 
the  cards.  Now  add  two  cards  (or  one,  if  the  card  reads  the  other  way  i ;  then 
another  leaf,  more  cards;  another  leaf,  other  cards,  etc.,  until  the  book  is  as 
thick  as  the  fasteners  will  allow.  Now  add  a  fly  leaf  and  a  leaf  for  the  cover. 
Add  one  more  leaf  and  clinch  the  fasteners.  Now  lift  this  last  leaf,  fold  it 
back  neatly  over  the  fasteners,  wrap  it  around  the  back  of  the  book,  cut  it 
off  and  paste  it  to  the  back  cover  so  that  it  will  cover  the  heads  of  the  fasteners 
and  make  a  neat  binding.  The  bend  of  this  leaf  is  indicated  at  K.  If  many 
cards  are  made  into  one  book  the  book  will  fly  open  when  bound.  This  will 
not  occur  if  strips  of  cardboard  shaped  like  F  of  the  thickness  of  postal  cards, 
are  inserted  in  the  binding  between  the  leaves. 

An  album  of  this  sort,  I,  is  worth  making  because  it  is  serviceable,  all 
the  cards  read  one  way,  both  sides  can  be  seen,  each  has  a  proper  margin, 
by  unbinding,  new  cards  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  is  no  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  than  postal  cards  warrant.     "A  frame  ought  not  to  be  finer 


*Ttir  uray  lihrnry  manihi  auoti  a»  Ijbrarie*  liw  for  covering  book*  \a  bnt.  bat  any  tough 
gray,  ImR  ue  white  paper  will  du. 
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than  tb«  picture  it  holds."     This  kind  of  an  album  is  good  also  for  the  holding 
of  school  work.  THE  EDITOR. 

EXPERIMENTS 
I.    To  show  that  air  exists  and  is  invisible. 


APPARATUS.  Through  the  center  of  the  cork,  B,  bore  a  hole;  soften 
the  cork  in  hot  water.  Round  both  ends  of  the  glass  tube,  C;  when  it  is  cool 
put  it  through  tbe  hole  in  the  cork.  Place  the  cork  with  the  lube  in  the  mouth 
ol  «  bottle.  A,  being  cartful  thai  the  cork  and  the  tube  fit  tight.  Now  place 
a  short  rubber  tube,  D,  on  the  outer  end  of  the  glass  tube,  immerse  tbe  free 
end  of  the  rubber  tube  tn  a  glass  of  water,  E. 
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EXPERIMENT.  Heal  the  bottle  by  holding  a  lighted  candle  or  an  alcohol 
'  lamp  under  it.  Do  aot  let  the  flame  touch  the  bottle.  Notice  the  end  of  the 
rubber  tubing  before  and  after  heat  is  applied. 

OBSERVATION.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottle  bubbles  may  b« 
seen  coming  from  the  end  of  the  tube.  Where  do  these  bubbles  come  from? 
What  kind  of  bubbles  are  they? 

INFERENCE.    These  bubbles  come  from  the  bottle  and  are  air  bubbles. 

n.    To  show  that  the  downward  pressure  of  air  will  support 
a  column  of  water. 

APPARATUS.  A  vessel  of  water,  G,  and  a  glass  tumbler,  H.  Instead 
of  the  tumbler  a  wide-mouth  bottle  may  be  used. 

EXPERIMENT.  Dip  the  tumbler  into  the  water  in  the  vessel.  When 
the  tumbler  is  fuU  of  water  raise  it  botfbm  upwards  keeping  the  edge  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

What  do  you  observe  in  the  part  of  the  tumbler  above  the  water? 

OBSERVATION.  The  water  remains  In  the  tumbler  so  long  as  the  edge 
of  the  tumbler  remains  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. 

What  supports  the  water  in  the  tumbler? 

INFERENCE.  The  DOWNWARD  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  SUSTAINS  the  water  in  the  tumbler. 

in.    To  show  that  the  upward  pressure  of  air  will  support  a 
column  of  water. 

APPARATUS.  A  glass  tumbler,  1,  and  a  card,  J,  large  enough  to  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  tumbler.  Heavy  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  card,  and  a  wide-mouth  bottle  may  be  used  instead  of  a  tumbler. 

EXPERIMENT.  Fill  tlie  tumbler  with  water,  cover  the  top  with  the  card, 
and  pressing  this  tightly  against  the  top  invert  the  tumbler;  then  remove  the 
hand   from   the   card. 

Does  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  tumbler  force  the  card  away? 

OBSERVATION.  The  water  remattas  in  the  tumbler  after  the  hand  is 
removed  and  the  card  is  not  forced  away. 

What  pressure  keeps  the  card  against  the  tumbler? 

INFERENCE.  It  is  the  UPWARD  pressure  of  air  against  the  card  that 
SUSTAINS  the  water  in  the  tumbler.    The  card  simply  gives  the  air  a  solid 
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turfftce  to  press  upon.     If  the  card  were  not  there  the  water  could  run  out 
at  one  dde  while  the  air  entered  the  tumbler  st  another. 

IV.     To  show  that  the  air  presses  equally  in  all  directions. 

APPARATUS.  Bore  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  cork^  N;  soften 
the  cork  in  hot  water.  Round  both  ends  of  the  glass  tubing,  H.  Fasten  with 
wax  a  piece  of  cord  across  the  inside  of  the  chimney  about  two  inches  from 
the  larger  opening,  P.  Bind  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber*  over  the  larger  opening, 
L.  Pass  the  glass  tubing  through  the  cork  and  place  the  cork  in  the  smaller 
opening  of  the  lamp  chimney,  N.  Attach  the  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  glass  tubing,  0. 

EXPERIMEFIT  (a).  Put  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  to  your 
mouth  and  draw  out  some  of  the  air  from  the  chimney,  keeping  the  air  from 
rr-cntering  by  pinching  the  rubber  tube. 

Is  there  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  sheet  rubber? 

OBSERVATION.     The  sheet  rubber  is  pressed  into  the  chimney. 

What  causes  the  sheet  rubber  to  be  pressed  into  the  chimney? 

nVFERElfCE.  The  pressure  of  air  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney 
forces  the  sheet  rubber  into  the  chimney. 

EXPERIMEIfT  (b).  Hold  the  chimney  in  various  positions.  Look  at 
Cb*  cord  or  index  and  see  if  the  sheet  rubber  remains  at  the  same  distance 
from  tlte  cord  when  the  position  of  the  chimney  is  changed. 

OBSERVATJOH.    When    the    chimney    is    held    in   different    positions 

sheet  rubber  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cord. 

Is  there  any  variation  tn  the  pressure  of  the  air? 

IIVTEREHCE.    The  pressure  of  the  air  is  equal  in  all  directions. 

V.    To  show  the  pressure  of  air  forcing  a  column  of  water. 

APPARATUS.  Through  the  center  of  the  cork,  R,  bore  a  hole.  Soften 
the  cork  in  hot  water.  Round  one  end  of  the  glass  tubing  and  make  the  other 
a  tpray  end,  U.  Close  the  bottle  tight  with  the  cork  through  which  is  passed 
the  cUfls  tubing  with  the  spray  end  at  least  two  inches  inside  of  the  bottle. 
Aitach  to  the  outer  end  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  T. 

EXPERIHEirr  (a).  Immerae  the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  in  a  glass 
9t  watar.    b  the  water  forced  into  the  bottle? 


*P>wnw  •beet  mbbar  (robber  (Ura>  (rum  a  deuliit.     It  will  coat  about  3  eealv, 
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OBSERVATION.     The  water  is  not  forced  into  the  bottle.     Why? 

INFERENCE.  Because  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  same  on  the  inside 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle,  i.  e.,  "Air  presses  equally  in  all  directions.'* 

EXPERIMENT  (b).  Draw  out  some  of  the  air  from  the  botUe;  pinch 
the  tubing  to  prevent  air  from  re-entering  the  bottle.  Again  immerse  the  end 
of  the  rubber  tubing  in  the  water  and  cease  pinching  the  tubing.  Is  the  water 
now  forced  into  the  bottle? 

OBSERVATION.  Water  now  enters  the  bottle  through  the  spray  end  of 
the  glass  tubing  and  continues  to  run  for  some  time.  What  forces  the  water 
into  the  bottle? 

INFERENCE.  Some  of  the  air  having  been  taken  out  of  the  bottle  there 
is  less  pressure  of  air  inside  of  the  bottle  than  on  the  outside,  and  the  DOWN- 
WARD pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  glass,  forces 
the  water  into  the  bottle. 

EXPERIMENT  (c).  Draw  out  some  of  the  air  from  the  bottle  and 
immerse  the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  in  water  as  before.  Cease  pinching  the 
tubing.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  enter  the  bottle,  LIFT  the  rubber  tub- 
ing from  the  water.  Notice  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  as  it  is  forced 
through  the  spray  end.     Is  there  any  variation? 

OBSERVATION.  The  column  of  water  forced  through  the  spray  end 
INCREASES  in  height  until  all  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the  rubber  tubing. 
What  causes  this  variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  water? 

INFERENCE.  As  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  rubber  tubing  diminishes, 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  air  has  a  greater  opportunity  to  exert  its  force. 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAHMEL 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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THE  leading  article  this  month,  like  that  in  the  September 
number,  is  something  to  meditate  upon.    The  author  is 
LJiot  a  boy  airing  his  theories,  not  a  novice  puffed  up  with  a  little 
rieaming  and  therefore  full  of  advice.     Mr.  Miller  was  well  trained 
[in  the  best  art  schools  in  Boston,  is  now  an  active  member  in 
art  and  architectural  clubs  of  national  reputation,  and 
been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  at  the  head  of  one  of 
ae  strongest  art  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States. 
lis  words  are  to  be  taken  seriously.     And  I  want  to  back  some 
yi  his  statements  with  condensed  translations  from  two  German 
art-<ducational   periodicals,   made   by   Mr.   Herman   Bucher   of 
New  York.     Of  course   we  all  admit  the  truth  of  the  good  things 
the  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad  have  to  say  about  us; 
Vhy  not  consider  their  criticism  as  being  at  least  equally  well 
^founded  ? 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  ISSTRUCTIOH  IH  AMERICA.* 
By  Professor  Eberbach,  Artisan  School,  Stuttgart. 
The  American  takes  Art  and  Art  Industry  and  uses  from  it  whatever  he 
ks  lit  to  educate  the  coming  generation.  There  is  no  Art  (or  Art's  sake, 
it  is  all  for  purely  utilitarian  purposes.  DrawiuK  instruction  is  in  closest 
reUtioo  to  all  other  branches  of  the  curriculum,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
tToiTervty  they  endeavor  to  develop  the  power  of  observation  and  creation; 
to  foster  individual  expression  and  manual  dexterity.  This  is  the  reason 
why  drawing  is  everywhere  closely  united  with  Manual  Training  in  the  school 
room  and  in  special  shops.  The  individual  scholar  makes  his  own  studies 
from  nature,  but  they  are  mainly  to  enable  him  to  make  a  design  from  them 
for  Ut  comtntctive  work. 


Tit*  WiirliJ'*  Fkir  uf  'U4  in  ^t.  ImuI*  ftkvt  the  Geruuui  p<Nlu|r<tg  tinwiin)  i>{tiMirtumli«« 
to  •ftiiwiul  IkUnMlf  wilb  th«  Mlnu  and  iu»tfa<Klit  Jn  Amrri/^n  Kt|itc.-ition  Thin  «riw  rcvvnily 
ttotWi—  4i(«l«ailay«'runf«r«ire  before  tlie  Ueilbruiin  Srale  Tcavlivn'  AMOCinlkto,  (.Gnuid 
4aabT  ot  Uaflen-i  With  •  Imrga  coll«ctioD  of  drawinei,  very  many  of  u-)iii-b  wrn  riiAde 
ittder  hi»  v«D  vym*  VnAtmor  L.  Eberbttch  froio  Uie  tituticnrt  Ariimn  Sc1i(k>I  (Kiuut 
GvmH*  Behnk)  I*d  iha  «l«ru— oa. 
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Over  there  they  foster  the  desire  for  luxuries,  and  do  all  they  can  to  school 
a  body  of  artisans  who  can  eventually  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them 
in  the  production  of  the  finest  products.  In  spite  of  differences  in  many 
quarters  and  in  details,  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in  the 
endeavor  to  educate  everybody  for  serious  work, — sharp  observation  and 
individual  effort. 

With  this  unified  endeavor  there  is  connected  a  strict  disciplinarian  method 
of  teaching,  quite  unknown  with  Germans  and  not  looked  for  among  the  "free 
American  teacher  and  the  free  American  pupils."  To  us  it  seems  unneces- 
sarily strict,  but  the  fact  remains  that  only  such  a  unified  and  strict 
program  gives  the  comparative  "cock  sureness"  or  self-reliance  they 
desire.  Drawing  with  them  is  an  Art  that  tolerates  no  diUy-dallyism. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  common  school  to  produce  artists  but  it  must 
never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  serious  and 
painstaking  work. 

We  Germans  don't  want  to  bear  anything  as  yet  about  general  Drawing 
Instruction  in  all  classes  of  the  common  school  from  the  Kindergaiteo  up. 
But  it  is  this  comprehensive  all-including  serious  study-plan  only  which  would 
do  away  with  the  loafing  and  dreaming  that  overcomes  our  drawing  classes, 
when  work  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  them,  say  in  the  upper  grades  (Secundar 
Scbule).  In  America  they  begin  in  the  Kindergarten  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  drawing  and  continue  all  through  the  grades  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  good-natured 
rivalry  in  drawing  work  that  is  refreshing.  The  idea  that  each  pupil  suffers 
In  the  same  ratio  as  he  neglects  his  opportunity  makes  each  pupil  an  apt  and 
willing  scholar. 

American  instruction  in  Drawing  suffers  from  several  grevtous  faulte. 
One  is  the  immensity  of  subject  matter;  another  the  too  rapid  change  of 
mediums;  still  another,  the  undue  hurry,  which  latter  is  of  course  the  chief 
characteristic  of  all  America;  and  moreover,  the  American  Drawing  teacher 
has  not  the  disciplinary  powers  of  a  German  teacher. 

But  nevertheless  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  America  as  an  enemy  of 
importance  in  our  future  commercial  relations.  It  behooves  us  to  examine 
our  own  methods  of  Drawing  instruction  with  an  eye  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
products  of  the  German  artisan  of  the  future.  The  American  has  certainly 
fathomed  the  modern  needs  and  in  the  true,  bold,  characteristic  style  of  his 
country  is  about  to  pull  into  the  school  room  all  the  activities  of  life  stripped 
of  their  complexity,  and  around  this  or  that  educational  center,  to  form  there- 
from a  model  social  unit  in  which  teachers  are  to  fashion  the  future  citizens 
of  the  Republic. 
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We  cuinot  say  that  much  of  our  own  common  schoots-  With  us  the 
training  begins  at  a  time  when  the  American  child  possesses  and  uses  uncoa- 
sciousl;  much  of  (he  elementary  knowledge  which  we  trouble  ourselves  to 
impart  to  our  technical  school  pupils,  and  which  we  rarely  succeed  in  making 
second  nature  with  our  pupils  simply  because  we  wait  too  long.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  enters  life  as  a  producer  and  consumer  at  an  age  when  our  German 
boy  has  still  many  years  to  spend  within  the  family  circle. 

Translated  from    "Kunstgarten"  of  February,   iqo6. 

AMERICAN   ART  INSTRUCTIOM  AND  SUPERVISION. 
By  Dr.  L.  Pallat,  Royal  High  School,  Berlin. 

Everywhere  I  gained  the  impression  that  emphasis  was  laid  on  inducing 
the  pupil  to  respond  easily  to  pictorial  stimuli  and  to  advance  him  through 
many  stages  as  rapidly  as  possible;  or  as  they  have  it  in  educational  terminology 
10  develop  'II  self  expression,  and  \2}  to  arrive  at  that  satisfactory  stage  of 
having  "taste."  The  latter  attempt  is  the  more  successful.  It  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  insufficient  training  of  the  grade  teacher  in  drawing,  but 
although  self  expression  is  attended  to  with  a  vengeance,  with  much  concen- 
trated force,  somehow  or  other,  io  spite  of  all  compositional  and  illustrative 
exercises,  the  ability  on  the  part  of  grammar  schools  to  express  tliemselves 
(raphicaily  is  largely  absent. 

There  is  much  more  pedantry  in  drawing  instruction  than  the  so  much 
tolked-of  and  written-of  "Rights  of  the  Child"  would  countenance. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  school  authorities  over- 
burden the  teachers  'here,  unlike  ours,  women,)  and  expect  them  to 
master  problems  for  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary  training. 

Owing  to  the  general  insufficient  training  in  Drawing  of  the  grade  teacher 
OS  revealed  by  results  in  common  school  work,  the  Americans  have  hit  upon 
the  expediency  of  creating  the  office  of  Drawing  Supervisor.  The  Supervisor's 
duties  constxt  primarily  in  inspection,  and  the  giving  of  Instruction  to  the 
common  school  teachers  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  occasional  giving 
of  a  model  lesson.  Quite  often  the  school  authorities  create  a  district  for  the 
scqMnisor  out  of  proportion  with  his  power  to  supervise  properly.  In  addi- 
tjoo  to  this  misfortune  the  supervising  officer  is  usually  a  woman.  Inspections 
and  cursory  lessons  cannot  make  up  for  one's  own  lack  of  ability  to  draw. 
And  to  be  able  to  draw  is  after  oU  the  prime  re^juisite  for  the  one  who  intends 
bo  teach  drawing,  however  elemenloxy. 
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Talented  grade  teachers,  who  can  draw,  are  often  annoyed  by  the  visits 
and  ofiiciaJ  interferences  of  the  Supervisor,  particularly  if  the  Supervisor's 
plan  gives  minute  directions  which  must  be  followed.  Strange  to  say,  the 
amount  of  sctaemed-out,  strictly  prescribed,  actually  pedantic  drawing  instruc- 
tion is  alarming.  The  cause  of  it  is  the  super-abundance  of  subject  matter 
which  cannot  be  mastered  in  any  other  way  than  bj  dividing  and  sub-dividing 
into  fractional  portions.  And  yet,  even  so,  the  amount  to  be  mastered,  say 
within  even  a  short  time  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  is  almost  always  much 
too  large.  Other  grade  teachers,  especially  those  who  cannot  draw,  often 
tee  no  sense  in  this  Mod  of  dravnng  instruction  and  are,  in  spite  of  the  super* 
visor's  inspection,  and  often  owing  to  his  constant  innovations,  ver?  much 
discouraged.  The  desire  to  take  this  branch  of  common  school  education 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  grade  teacher  and  to  place  it  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  special  teachers  is  therefore  evident  and  often  expressed! 

Translated  from  "Der  Saemen,"  January  and  February,  1906. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  Professor,  the  conviction  is  g^row- 
ing  stronger  everywhere  that  the  grade  teacher  must  be  better 
fitted  to  teach  drawing  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist.  The 
function  of  the  specialist  is  to  keep  posted,  to  inspire  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  better  work,  because  of  his  own  skill  in  drawing,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  sympathetic  critcism  and  his  helpful  suggestions. 
The  business  of  the  grade  teacher  is  to  know  the  individual  pupil 
intimately  and   to  teach  him  judiciously. 

€i  Mr.  Daniels*  second  article  on  Blackboard  Drawing  will  help 
the  grade  teacher  who  will  lay  it  to  heart  and  practice  the  art; 
and  the  article  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  ought  to  help  all  upper 
grade  teachers  to  secure  more  successful  work  in  constructive 
design.  This  important  topic  will  be  uppermost  now  until  after 
New  Year's,  and  teachers  who  approach  it  from  the  right  side 
will  find  it  perpetually  stimulating  and  of  growing  interest  to 
both  themselves  and  their  pupils.  The  right  side  is  the  inside, 
the  side  of  the  "idea,"  "the  free  and  adequate  embodiment"  of 
which  is  the  one  problem  in  all  art. 
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C  The  article  by  Mr.  Kirby  has  to  do  with  this  universal  problem 
in  the  realm  of  the  household.  His  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  work  of  high  school  students;  but  Miss  Sewall  aad  others 
have  shown  that  training  in  household  art  may  be  commenced 
much  earlier.  For  example  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Hyde  School, 
Boston,  last  June,  every  visitor  was  attracted  by  the  work  of  Miss 
Angeline  M.  Weaver,  teacher  of  domestic  science  and  art,  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Hyde  School  Kitchen.  Miss  Weaver 
has  kindly  furnished  a  note  upon  how  she  proceeds  to  secure 
her  excellent  results,  so  excellent  that  a  widow  in  the  district, 
a  washerwoman  supporting  a  family  of  five  children,  said  not 
long  ago:  "I'm  glad  to  slave  to  keep  Maggie  and  Mamie  in  the 
school  these  days  for  they  are  beginning  to  teach  'em'something 
worth  while  there  now,  God  bless  'em.*'     Miss  Weaver  says: 

The  girls  in  the  ninth  grBdc  of  the  Hyde  School,  Boston,  go  to  the  kitchen 
in  two  sections  (aliemately  i  once  a  fortnight  for  an  hour.  The  course  is  short, 
there  being  time  only  for  a  dozen  lessons.  They  discuss  the  use,  finish  and 
fumithings  of  the  Id  vestibule,  (.21  hall,  (3)  i>arlor  or  drawing  room,  or  recep- 
tion room,  (4)  living  room  or  sitting  room  or  library  or  study,  (5)  diniag  room, 
1,61  bedroom,  (.7)  bathroom,  (.8)  kitchen.  They  illustrate  with  samples  of 
wall  paper,  wood  and  upholstery,  and  also  cut  illustrations  of  furnishings  and 
of  furnished  rooms  from  magaiines  and  fumilure  catalogues  and  arrani^e  and 
paste  these  on  mounts  to  show  their  individual  ideas  on  the  subject.  At  the 
depofdt  station  of  the  Public  Library  Branch  they  have  access  to  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal ;  Good  Housekeeping  and  House  Beautiful  hsve  been  added 
for  their  use,  by  request. 

A  page  from  the  notes  of  Dalshea  Dubinsky,  Grade  IX,  is 
reproduced  herewith,  showing  her  selection  of  furnishings  for 
a  dining  room.  The  seats  of  the  chairs,  on  the  original  sheet, 
were  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  green  of  the  rubber  plant. 

Another  sample  page,  this  time  from  the  notes  of  C.  Wiede- 
mann also  of  the  ninth  grade,  wiU  indicate  the  character  of  the 
preparatory  work. 
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sjinvnq  Jfie 

raafitia  MOM  when  /amtiw  meet  t«4ctnei  inKu  t\  moU  ttm(4  a  aau. 

2  ffimciudiond 

A    HnitnUMnai  mau  Ic  Atwnie  ana   AttUlanuai   «uau^  in  cMnmMi 


«te. 


oSicxkoUtwe  mawtaU  mau  ««  tiAea  luth  aMtl  «Uccl 
8    yto-mdij    •!    IicUmuii    tcwnatna*   n»t  tn  jiloec  n«U  oA  (heu  nai*c 
n*  intent  /cl  auciU. 

5  %i«e,   nea«u  and  mm. 

8  ^U, 

it  0uUC«ata,  ca«tn«t. 

6  yPuttttci. 

6  ^namcnU. 

7  9CanatnaA,   acntm. 

8  /^W*. 


Work  along  these  lines  is  destined  to  increase  rapidly  in 
favor  in  the  next  five  years  for  if  there  is  one  institution  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  America  than  the   public  school    it    is  the 
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home,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  —the  life  of  the 
Republic  itself. 

€L  The  Outlines  for  October,  given  in  the  September  number, 
call  for  work  based  on  the  autumn  glories  of  field  and  forest. 
A  hint  of  how  to  utilize  some  of  the  proffered  material  is  given 


in  the  blackboard  drawings  of  fall  berries  and  fruits,  and  in  the 
blackboard  calendar.  Two  other  Octobftr  calendars  are  repro- 
duced on  this  page.  That  at  the  left  is  by  Delia  Baldwin,  Grade 
Vin,  and  that  at  the  right  by  Ruth  Gerry,  Grade  IX,  both  of 
Sudbury,  Mass.  These  calendars  received  awards  in  last  year's 
contest.  The  landscape  is  in  each  case  original,  and  has  the 
autumnal  coloring.  The  sheets  are  well  spaced.  As  additional 
help  in  drawing  squirrels  (the  animal  useful  above  all  others 
at  this  season  to  the  primary  teacher  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
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the  tale  of  preparation  for  winter)  I  have  reproduced  on  page 
X42,  a  rough  manila  sheet  discovered  in  my  box  of  animal  pictures, 
containing  some  sketches  I  made  in  giving  a  lesson  in  some 
school  somewhere,  in  drawing  from  live  animals  The  sketches 
were  In  pencil^  with  a  wash  of  ink  behind  the  red  squirrel  and 
touches  of  chalk  behind  the  head  of  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit  was 
added  to  show  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye  and  the  shape  of  the  ear.  (Do  date  and  locate 
every  sketch  you  make).  Of  course  you  will  not  forget  Land- 
seer's  **Pair  of  Nutcrackers/*  as  another  help  this  month. 

4LAs  a  further  help  in  work  from  nature,  with  special  reference 
to  good  coloring,  the  frontispiece  is  recommended.  This  prize 
drawing,  mentioned  again  in  the  report  of  the  Contest,  is  a  model 
in  every  respect,  except,  possibly  in  its  arrangement  within  the 
space.  Not  often  is  it  possible  to  produce  a  satisfactory  decora- 
tive arrangement  with  the  center  of  interest  below  the  center 
of  the  panel.  For  truthful  drawing  and  coloring,  for  effective 
use  of  both  pencil  and  brush,  this  drawing  is  notable.  The  boy 
vdio  made  it,  the  grade  teacher,  and  the  special  teacher  under 
whose  direction  it  was  made,  were  all  known  personally  by  the 
Editor,  and  he  can  vouch  for  the  originality  and  absolute  hon- 
esty of  the  drawing.  It  has  upon  it  no  touch  by  any  hand  but 
Percy's.  It  represents,  probably,  as  good  work  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  get  from  eighth  grade  pupils. 

C  Speaking  of  the  Contest  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  young 
Udy  in  my  own  town  won  the  Leadership  of  the  guild  during  the 
past  school  year.  I  rejoice,  but  with  fear  and  trembling  lest 
someone  accuse  me  of  that  sort  of  prejudice  which  tampers 
with  justice.  The  honor  was  fairly  won,  however,  and  I  must 
not  quarrel  with  the  ten  different  judgments  of  the  jury  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  Leadership  was  conferred.     I  only  hope 
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that  next  year  it  wUi  go  to  somebody  in  Seattle  or  Santa  Cruz, 
as  far  as  possible  from  Sciluate. 

C.  But  before  October  goes  we  must  begin  the  more  mechanical 
but  no  less  interesting  work  along  the  lines  of  instrumental 
drawing  and  handicraft.  I  have  learned  nothing  new  about 
teaching  this  topic  since  I  wrote  about  it  in  IQ03  for  the  Novem- 
ber number.  My  conviction  deepens  that  we  have  in  the  past 
made  too  much  of  technical  terms  and  abstract  problems,  more 
appropriate  to  the  high  school  age,  and  too  little  of  the  actual 
practice  of  the  art  of  using  instruments.  The  pupils  should 
feel  that  the  ruler,  the  compasses,  the  board,  T-square,  and 
triangles  are  essentials,  absolutely  indispensable  to  success  in 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  should  hail  them  as  bringing  the 
right  kind  of  help  at  the  most  opportune  moment.  In  the  prac- 
tice with  instruments  let  us  avoid  scrappiness.  As  soon  as 
possible  let  us  select  some  good  large  problems  in  constructive 
design  promising  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  the  children,  and 
make  their  happy  solution  the  goal  of  all  oiu*  endeavors  during 
November  and.  December. 

^  The  latest  and  best  practice  in  the  use  of  the  conventional 
tines  of  constructive  drawing,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  Patent 
Office  and  by  the  Government  Standards  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  Navy  Department,  is  as  follows: 

I,   A  full  Line,  for  all  visible  ^   ^^_^^^,^_^^_^^. 
edges  and   outlines.      2.    A  dash 

line,  for  invisible  edges  and  out-  ———  —  —————              - 

lines     3.  A  dot-and-dash  line  for  ^                                             "" 

center  lines.    4.   A  broken  line    ■*    ■*        '  ^ > 

with   arrow   points  and   figures,    5   

for  nialcing   dimensions.     These 

lines  should  be  very  delicate.    In  Government  drawings  where 
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colors  are  used  these  lines  are  in  red.  5.  A  full  light  line,  for  con*] 
necting  lines,  or  lines  of  projection.  These  are  sometimes  drawn  aal 
fine  dotted  lines,  but  the  current  practice  makes  them  continuous' 
and  very  delicate,  or  omits  them  entirely  in  the  finished  drawing. 

C  The  blackboard  drawing  "peculiarly  appropriate"  to  the  seasoi 
is  illustrated  on  page  145.     i,  Cotton  grass,  the  most  beautiful] 
grass  of  our  northern  zone.     A  twist  of  the  hand,  crayon  an  incli| 
long,  side  down,  will  make  the  head,  a.     The  stalk  and  bracts,  oi 
leaves  may  be  drawn  with  the  end  of  the  crayon,  each  lengtl 
a   single   stroke.     2,  Sedge.     (Usually  called   a  grass.     But 
"grasses'*  with  a  triangular  stem  are  sedges.)     All  the  parts -herfl 
are  drawn  with  the  end  of  the  crayon.     3.     Viburnum  berrie 
To  draw  all  such  berries,  (woodbine,  choke  cherry,  grape,  clintonia)] 
make  crescent  shaped  touches  with  charcoal,  c;  rub  them  wit 
the  end  of  the  finger,  with  a  circular  motion,  d;  touch  in  th« 
high  lights  and  add  the  stems  with  chalk,  e.     4.  White  grapes.] 
These  and  all  other  light  colored  berries  are  made  with  chall 
first,  instead  of  charcoal  as  in  the  previous  case.     The  charcoa 
may  be  used  to  put  in  the  deepest  shadows  last,  if  desired.     FluCfi 
heads,  bristly  heads,  dark  berries,  light  berries,  ^these  are 
four  great  classes  of  seed-packs  in  October. 

4L  The  October  calendar  may  be  similar  to  the  September  one" 
in  arrangement,  the  cotton  grass  being  substituted  for  the  yarrow; 
but  the  children  liked  the  swallows  best  last  month,  and  they^ 
will  like  the  squirrels  best  this  month.  Draw  the  tree  trunk" 
and  principal  branch  first;  next,  the  squirrels;  then  the  foliage, 
old  and  withering,  with  the  nuts.  Sketch  the  calendar  pad  in 
charcoal  first,  single  lines,  vertical  and  horizontal,  for  the  divisions. 
Then  draw  the  oblongs  in  white  and  add  the  figures.  Rub  the 
squirrels  a  bit  with  the  finger  to  make  them  furry.  Draw  twigs 
e  end  of  the  crayon  and  leaves  with  the  side. 
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€L  October  ends  with  Halloween,  the  eve  or  vigil  of  the  festival 
All  SaintSi  long  observed  in  England  as  the  time  for  young  folk 
to  crack  nuts,  duck  for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  indulge  in 
other  harmless  revelries.  In  Scotland  the  ceremonies  took  on 
a  more  gruesome  character.  It  was  regarded  as  the  night  when 
spirits  walk  abroad  and  when  even  the  human  spirit  could  slip 
out  of  the  body  if  it  wished  and  visit  as  it  pleased.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  old  fancy  that  jack-o-lantems  are  so  commonly 
used  in  this  country  on  Halloween.  They  do  suggest  fear- 
some, fiery  spirits  wandering  in  the  dark.  The  pumpkin  lantern  is 
a  good  subject  for  drawing,  this  month,  anyhow,  and  even  in 
the  upper  grades  it  holds  possibilities  for  decorative  arrangement 
as  the  illustration  on  page  149  reveals.  This  came  from  Billings, 
Montana,  where  Miss  Ella  G.  McCray  is  the  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  director  of  drawing.  The  festival  takes  its  origin  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a  Christian  church 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  609.  The  ''official"  date  was  after- 
wards changed  to  November  first.  The  weird  practices  of  the 
eve  of  All  Hallows  are  not  Christian  in  their  origin,  but  pagan, 
a  relic  of  the  old  superstitions  which  died  that  night  in  Rome 
before  the  Pantheon  became  "S.  Maria  Rotonda"  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  "All  the  gods"  gave  place  to  "All  the  Saints."  Read 
Bums'  "Halloween"  again,  and  have  the  children  consult  the 
encyclopedias. 

C  The  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of  the  Museum  by  Schools 
and  Colleges  announces  a  short  series  of  popular  lectures  to  be 
given  in  Boston  on  Fridays  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  probably  in  the  evening;  the  time  and  place  of  the 
lectures  will  be  made  known  later.  Two  of  the  lectures,  one 
on  Painting  and  one  on  the  Minor  Arts,  will  be  given  by  B4r, 
John  La  Farge.      Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow  will  discuss  Archi- 
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tecture,  and  some  prominent  specialist  will  give  an  address 
on  Sculpture.  Professor  H.  Langford  Warren  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  Agent  for  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  will  speak  on  the  general  subject  of  the  use  of  Museums 
by  teachers  and  the  public.  These  lectures  in  November  and 
December  will  be  followed  from  January  to  April  by  courses  of 
study  in  the  Museum,  illustrated  by  its  objects  of  art.  These 
courses,  which  will  be  announced  in  detail  hereafter,  are  under 
the  auspices  of  Simmons  College.  They  will  be  primarily  for 
teachers,  and  the  classes  will  be  limited  in  nimiber.  A  small 
fee  will  be  charged  for  admittance  to  the  lectures  and  courses 
of  study.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gallagher,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

The  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of  the  Museum  by  Schools 
and  Colleges  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  movement  started  six  years 
ago,  to  assist  teachers  to  make  a  larger  use  of  the  materials  for 
study  available  in  the  Museums  of  Boston  and  other  New  England 
cities.  Down  to  1Q04  ten  courses  of  lectures  had  been  given 
of  ten  and  fifteen  lectiires  in  a  course,  on  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  Renaissance  Sculpture,  by  Dr.  Edmund 
von  Mach,  on  Greek  Vases,  by  Dr.  Alice  Walton,  on  Renaissance 
and  Pre- Renaissance  Painting  by  Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes,  on  the 
Elements  of  Beauty  and  their  embodiment  in  Greek  Art  by  Mr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Since  1904,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Simmons  College  has  given  to  teachers 
lectures  at  the  Museum  illustrated  by  objects  of  art.  These 
consisted  of  three  courses  on  Greek  Art,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  of 
the  Classical  Department  of  the  Museum,  courses  on  Modem 
Painting,  on  the  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  and  on  the  Art  of 
the  Renaissance  by  Mr.  William  Rankin,  one  course  on  Methods 
of  Museum  Work  in  connection  with  Greek  and  Roman 
History  and  Mythology,  by  Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson,  one 
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course  on  Modem  Painting,  and  one  on  Dutch  Painting  of  the 
i7tb  century,  by  Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Horrard  University,  Chairman;  Henry 
Lefavour,  President  of  Simmons  College,  Vice-Chairman;  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  Frances  R.  Morse,  Trustee  of 
Simmons  College;  Anna  D.  Slocum;  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Temporary 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Art  of  Teaching  in  Harvard  University;  Walter  Sargent,  Agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  H.  Longford  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture  in 
Harvard  University;  M.  S.  Pilchard,  Secretary. 

C  The  cover  stamps  for  the  School  Arts  Book  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity,  and  have  called  forth  praise  and  blame. 
I  designed  them  myself,  for  the  fun  of  it,  last  year,  to  show,  to 
those  who  observe,  two  things:  that  design  need  not  be  forever 
"abstract,"  but  rather  should  be  "  peculiarly  appropriate"  to  the 
occasion;  and  that  there  are  various  good  ways  of  filling  a 
circle.  I  enjoyed  making  them  so  thoroughly  that  I  shall  keep 
right  on.  This  year  the  stamps  will  be  uniform  in  character 
and  be  based  upon  the  zodiacal  signs  corresponding  with  the 
months. 

C  As  useful  illustrative  material  for  Thanksgiving  work,  the 
Perkins*  Outline  Pictures  published  by  Atkinson,  Mcntzer  and 
Grover  bold  a  high  place.  They  include  The  Mayflower  in 
Plymouth  Harbor,  A  Colonial  Home,  A  Colonist,  Spinning  and 
Knitting,  Preparation  for  Thanksgiving,  and  A  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  all  well  composed  and  well  draN\ii  outlines  for  coloring. 

d.  The  Merchant  Marine  League  offers  prizes  aggregating  $i,ooo 
to  be  given  for  the  best  four  essays  on  "How  to  Build  Up  Our 
Shipping  in  Foreign  Trade,"  the  competition  being  open  to  any 
student  in  an  American  high  school.  For  further  information 
address  R.  R.  Smith,  commissioner,  Cleveland,  0. 
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C  As  an  aid  in  securing  more  beautiful  school  work,  obtaiB  if 
possible  '*The  Features  of  a  Printed  Book,"  a  pamphlet  exquisitely 
worked  out  by  pupils  Ln  the  School  of  Printing,  20  Parmenter 
St.,  Boston.  A  stamp  or  two  and  the  mention  of  the  School 
Arts   Book  would   probably   bring   you   a   copy. 

€1  ^'Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Leadership,'*  an  address 
by  Leslie  W.  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  contains  a  lot  of  matter 
worth  quoting  for  the  education  of  public  sentiment  in  the  direc- 
tkm  of  education  in  art  and  craft.  The  pamphlet  may  be  had 
by  sending  a  couple  of  stamps  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

C  What  have  you  done  during  the  past  six  months  to  foster 
your  own  professional  growth  ?  "Grow  or  decay"  is  nature's 
law. 

C  Apply  at  once  for  your  free  season  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
nearest  Art  Museum.     Any  teacher  can  get  one. 


Do    what    thou    hast    id    hand 
with  perfect  and  simple  dignity. 
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Anoka,  Minn.,  Dec.  a8,  '05. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Editor  of  School  Arts  Book, 
Dear  Sir:— 

I  send  you  under  separate  cover  a  magazine  cover  that  was  made  by  one 
of  the  pupils  in  my  third  grade.  We  made  them  for  Christmas  presents  this 
year.  We  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  different  colore  of  paper.  The 
children  liked  the  scarlet  beet  but  the  gray  and  brown  were  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  size  of  the  paper  was  ts  1-4  by  19  1-3  inches.  When  the  covers 
were  done  they  were  7  by  10  inches.* 

All  the  hnes  drawn  previous  to  folding  were  drawn  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover.  To  make  the  folding  easier,  rather  hard,  well-sharpened  pencils  were 
used  and  the  Unes  drawn  quite  heavily. 

In  giving  directions  for  work  of  this  sort  to  small  children,  the  teacher 
should  give  but  one  direction  at  a  time,  draw  the  required  line  on  the  black- 
board as  the  children  are  to  draw  it  on  their  papers,  and  see  that  all  pupils 
have  followed  before  taking  the  next  step. 

For  the  outside,  the  space  for  the  lettering  was  outlined  and  dote  placed 
as  a  basis  for  an  all-over  pattern.  As  it  was  Christmas  time  the  hotly  leaf 
was  chosen  as  a  motif.  A  pattern  of  a  leaf  was  given  to  each  child  because 
it  was  desirable  to  have  the  work  uniform.  The  leaf  was  about  5-8  of  an  inch 
long.  A  stencil  for  the  lettering  was  given  them  as  they  had  bad  no  work  in 
lettering.     All  the  deugu  and  letters  were  painted  black. 

I  send  this  as  I  have  found  it  hard  to  get  things  for  small  children  to  make 
that  they  can  do  and  that  are  a  satisfaction  to  the  teacher,  when  finished. 

Yonn  truly, 

Marie  I.  DeGraff. 

Comment:  A  neighborly  letter;  a  letter  tliat  helps  three,  the  writer 
(for  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"),  the  Editor  (for  such  letters 
help  to  make  a  live  magazine),  and  the  teacher  who  has  been  looking  for 
"something  different"  to  do   this  Christmas. 

My  dear  Sir:-  Billings,  Mont.,  Feb.  2t,  1906. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  samples  of  School  Arts  Book,  which  I  used  in 
institute  work.     The  outlines  for  rural  schools  were  of  especial  interest  to  us. 


*The  6at  wils  prmclkully  tli«  satno  iw  ttuil  siv«m  in  titti  nuUine,  grade  VII;  bul  it  wa« 
druwTi  wliolly  from  dictatioo. 
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I  wUh  also  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  notice  of  our  work  in  the  February 
number. 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  higher  life  may 
come  to  our  young  people  through  this  work,  and  that  insensibly  the  whole 
community  may  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  We  are  looking  for 
into  the  future,  seeing  every  year  some  advance  in  civic  and  family  rigbteous- 
ness  and  beauty.     *'But  beauty  in  our  hearts  first.** 

Sincerely, 

EUa  G.  McCray. 

Comment:  We  cannot  remind  one  another  of  this  great  fact  too  often. 
[The  perception  of  it  changed  the  Ruskin  of  Modern  Painters  into  the  Ruakin 
^  of  Fort  Clavigera.  Social  salvation  can  never  go  more  than  a  step  or  two 
^  in  tdvance  of  individual  salvation,  and  always  fails  utterly  without  it.  When 
[the  heart  is  right  everything  else  will  righten.     It  is  the  spirit  thatqtiickeneth. 

''Where  it  cometh,  all  things  are; 
And  it  Cometh  everywhere" 
['(win  come  everywhere,  in  due  time,  let  us  hope). 

Q.  Where  can  I  find  good  stains  for  the  boys  of  my  manual  training 
.  dassea?  R.  J.  C,  Montana. 

A.  The  Palmer-Price  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Q.  Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  one  or  two  good  teacher's  journals  to 
supplement  the  School  Arts  Book.  I  am  a  primary  teacher,  but  I  want  to 
grow,  grow^   grow.  H.  5.  W.,  California. 

A.  For  help  in  the  details  of  the  lower  grades  there  is  no  better  paper 
than  Primary  Education,  edited  by  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg.  To  keep  posted, 
up-to-date,  in  all  school  matters,  read  the  Journal  of  Education,  A.  E.  Win- 
ibip.  Editor.  To  see  the  reaches  ahead  in  every  line  of  art  and  craft  work 
take  The  Studio. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  simple,  inexpensive  loom  that 
•ill  do  real  work.     I  do  not  want  a  toy  loom,  but  one  to  make  portieres,  rugs, 
^«U.  A.  L.   L.,   Kansas. 

A.  The  Barbour  Linen  Loom  is  what  you  are  looking  for.  Address, 
The  Linen  Thread  Company,  New  York  City. 
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THE   ARTS  LIBRARY. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Great  Buildings  and  How  to  Enjoy  Them,  (i)  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. By  Edith  A.  Browne.  Black,  London,  1906.  125 
pp.  6  X  8  3-4.     4S  full  page  half-tone  illustrations.     Si. 25. 

The  book  opens  with  an  illustrated  table  of  technical  terms,  or  more 
accurately,  with  a  table  of  technical  terms  defined  by  pictures  only.  In  a 
familiar  and  inviting  way  the  author  glides  easily  through  chapters  on  the 
Gothic  Language  <in  three  dimeosionst),  Gothic  Construction,  Gothic  Orna- 
mentation, and  The  Last  Days  of  Gothic  (a  style  merely  dormant,  not  dead, 
she  believes),  to  the  great  Gothic  structures  themselves,  presented  in  the  form 
of  haif-tone  plates-  Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  Historical,  Architectural 
and  General  Notes,  which  help  to  fix  In  mind  the  salient  facts  about  the  build- 
ing and  its  reputation  in  the  realm  of  art.  A  book  written  frankly  for  beginners 
in  architectural  appreciation,  it  seems  like  someone  gracefully  introducing 
the  reader  to  those  august  people,  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  St.  Ouen  of  Roueo,  His 
Grace  of  Canterbury  and  His  Majesty  of  York.  The  book  is  the  first  of  a  series 
to  be  published  "to  throw  out  hints  on  how  to  enjoy  buildings."  The  Author 
says  "The  elements  of  enjoyment  are  three:  innate  appreciation,  knowledge, 
and  enthusiasm,"  and  concludes  with  the  Injunction:  "If  you  have  a  throb 
of  pleasure  before  a  noble  building,  pursue  it  till  driven  to  demand  for  yourself 
an  ideal  habitation." 


Fictitious  and  Symbolic  Creatures  in  Art.  By  John  Vinycomb. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  1906.  276  pp.,  5  1-2  x  8  3-4. 
130  illustrations.     $3. 

One  of  the  "quaint  and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten  lore"  that  Poe  was 
pondering  that  night  when  the  immortal  Raven  came  tapping  at  his  chamber 
door,  might  have  been  John  Vlnycomb's  fascinating  book.  Here  a  learned 
but  interesting  text  supplemented  by  good  vigorous  pen  drawings  presents 
alive  the  ancient  hydras,  wyverns,  cockatrices,  basilisks,  scorpions,  untcoms, 
harpies,  martlets,  bagwins,  musimons,  and  baphomets  of  ancient  and  medieval 
heraldry.  There  are  beings  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  chimerical,  creatures 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  pit,  phantasms  which  made  our  baby  forefathers 
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ftfrmid  of  the  lUrk  and  our  seagoing  ancestors  afraid  of  the  horizon,  all  herein 
set  forth  in  charming  fashion.  The  reading  of  such  a  book  enriches  the  con- 
tent  of  tife. 

The  Art  of  Etiameling  on  Metal.  By  Alexander  Fisher.  The 
Studio,  IQ06.  100  pp.,  7  X  Q  1-2,  26  plates,  two  in  colors, 
with  other  figures  in  the  text. 

An  authoritative  manual  "based  on  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
in  daily  practice"  on  the  p&rt  of  a  recognized  master  of  the  art.  Technical  des- 
criptions and  processes  are  described  as  briefly  and  in  as  popular  form  as  is 
coRutlent  with  clearness.  The  plates  show  fine  examples  of  jewelry,  boxes, 
vases,  bowls  and  other  utensils,  reliquaries  ancient  and  modern;  and  the 
text  includes  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  art. 

Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachu- 
setts. George  H.  Martin,  Secretary.  1904-1905. 
This  report,  rich  in  information  and  suggestion  for  every  thoughtful 
educator,  is  of  interest  to  teachers  of  drawing  primarily  for  the  report  of  Mr. 
Walter  Sargent,  Agent  of  the  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Sargent's  report  has  been  issued  separately  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Martin,  State 
HouM,  Boston.  Freehand  Drawing  in  Public  Schools  is  the  main  topic  of 
thli  report,  which  presents  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  free  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  thirteen  public  conferences  with  supervisors  and  superintendents 
of  schools  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  conclusions  are  grouped  under 
five  heads:  Aims,  Phases  which  should  receive  Emphasis,  Reasonable  Results, 
Effectire  Lesson  Plans,  Criticism  of  Results.  The  whole  matter  is  presented 
with  a  **sweet  reasonableness"  which  wins  the  assent  to  propositions  which 
from  the  traditional  point  of  view  are  both  heretical  and  revolutionary.  The 
pamphWt  is  worthy  of  close  study.     Better  send  for  it. 

B«rry*s  Writing  Books.  Five  numbers.  B.  D.  Berry  &  Co. 
Chicago. 
The  unique  and  child-pleaaing  character  of  these  books  may  be  gathered 
from,  the  inscriptions  on  the  covers:  "Book  One,  The  Jungle  Book.  Original 
Rlqanes  by  Carolyn  Wells  for  headlines,  fully  illustrated  in  color  by  Fanny  Y. 
Co^,  Ethel  Franklin  Betts,  Will  Vawtcr,  and  B.  Cory  Kilvert.*'     "Book  Two, 
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The  Mother  Goose  Book.  Selectioas  from  Mother  Goose  for  headlines.  Full 
page  illustrations  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins."  "Book  Three,  Bird  and  Beast 
Book."  Book  Four,  '•Flower  Book."  Book  Five,  "Prtjverb  Book."  Here  for 
the  first  time  drawing  and  writing  have  been  "correlated"  tn  a  manner  accept- 
able  to  the  teacher  of  drawing. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCAXrON  DEPARTMENT,  SUte  of  New  York,  1905. 
Containing  an  important  syllabus  on  Academic  and  Advanced  Drawing, 
published  also  in  pamphlet  form.     (To  be  reviewed  later). 

PRIMARY  HAND  WORK,  by  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller.  Atkinson,  Mentzer 
and  Grovcr,  Chicago.     (To  be  reviewed  later.) 

THE  WIDE-AWAKE  PRIMER,  by  Clara  Murry,  with  drawings  in  color  by 
Herman  Heyer.     Little,  Brown,  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

GEOMETRIC  PROBLEMS,  Published  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company. 
Twelve  problems  and  thirty  of  the  working  drawings  and  patterns  called 
for  in  the  New  York  Slate  Regents*  Course  in  Drawing,  with  fifteen  pages 
of  Definitions.     Price  per  dozen,  $3,60. 

THE  FROG  BOOK,  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  Illustrated  by  300  plates  in  black- 
and-white,  and  16  plates  in  color.  A  scholarly  and  readable  nature 
book.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     S4. 

SCHOOL  DECORATION.  A  IttUe  pamphlet  worth  having,  arranged  by  the 
Public  School  Art  League  of  Worcester  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thomhillf 
Director  of  Drawing,  and  published  by  the  School  Committee.  It  gives 
sensible  suggestions  for  decorating  both  outside  and  inside  the  school 
building. 

HOW  FERNS  GROW,  by  Margaret  Sloason.  Seventeen  species  of  ferns  are 
described  and  illustrated.  The  book  is  true  to  its  title.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     $3. 

THE  BEE  PEOPLE,  by  Margaret  Warner  Morlcy,  with  125  pen  drawings 
by  the  author.  An  eye-opening  supplementary  reader  for  children  in  the 
elementary  grades.  The  first  In  a  series  on  Life  and  Nature,  edited  by 
Charles  Welsh.     Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover.     Chicago.     50  cts. 

DELACROIX.  Latest  volume  of  the  Newnes  Art  Library,  Wame  A  Co.  Repro- 
ductions in  haif-tone  of  principal  pictures,  with  biographic  and  descriptive 
text.    $1,25, 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 
From  "WbaCs  in  the  Magazines." 
BA5KART,  G.  P.,  RECENT  LEAD-WORK  BY.    Aymer  Vallance.    Studio. 
BRITTAHY   ART  COLONIES,  SOME.     J.  Quigley.     Craftsman. 
CABIHET  WORK,  HOME  TRAINING  IN— XVni.     Craftsman. 
CHICAGO     ART   INSTITUTE    COLLECTION   OF    PAINTINGS.     W.    M.    R. 

French.     Scribner. 
CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE,  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AT  THE.     W.  M.  R. 

French.     World    To-day. 
CHINESE  EGGSHELL  PORCELAIN.     I.     S.  W.  Bushell.     Burlington. 
CLOCKS,  HOME  MADE.     Be  tha  H.  Smith.     Good  Housekeeping. 
COLOR  VALUES,  ONE  SOURCE  OF.     Samuel  Howe.     Hous;  and  Garden. 
COOPER,  SABIUEL.     English  Miniature  Painter.     Richard  R.  Holmes.     Bur- 

Hngxon. 
EYELET  EMBROIDERIES.     Gertrude  Gleason.     Home. 
HURLEY,  £.  T.,  Etchings  of.     David  Lloyd.     Studio. 
JOHNSON,  EASTMAN.     Painter.     William  Walton.     Scribner. 
JOHNSON,  JOHN   G.,   Art   Collection,   Recent   AddiUons  to   the.     Frank  J. 

Mather,  Jr.,  and  Roger  E-  Fry.     Burlington. 
LENBACH,   FRANZ   VON.     Christian   Brinton.     Mun&ey. 
LOEB,  LOUIS.     Painter.     James  W.  Pattison.     House  Beautiful. 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM'S  LACE  COLLECTION,  THE.    Eva  Lovelt.  Studio. 
MILAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  THE.  Craftsman, 
HOULINS.  THE  MAITRE  DE.     Roger  E.  Fry.     BurUngton. 
NAPOLEON.  SOME  RARE  PORTRAITS  OF.     C.  Decatur  Smith,  Jr.     Appleton. 
NEW   ENGLISH  ART  CLUB'S  36th  EXHIBITION,  THE.     Studio. 
NORTHERN  PAINTERS,  some,  and  their  Homes.     Georg   Brochner.     Studio. 
OLD  FURNITURE  COLLECTOR,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN-IV.     William  F. 

Dii.     House  Beautiful. 
OSTERLIND,  ALLAN,  Recent  Colored  Etchings  by.     Henri  Frantz.     Studio. 
PHOTO  SECESSIONISTS,  Work  of  the.     C.  Howard  Conway,     Munsey. 
PONTE,  GIOVAirm   DAL.     Herbert   P.   Home.     Burlington. 
POTTER,  E.  S.    Sculptor.     Henry  W.  Lanier.     World's  Work. 
REMBRANDT  ASAN  ETCHER -HI.  (1636-1650).    C.J.Holmes.    Burlington. 
REMBRANDT     TER  -  CENTENARY.     CelebraUng   the-     WiUiam    E.    Griffis. 

World  To-day. 
ROCHESTER  ROOM,  THE,  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     Studio. 
RUG,  A  RARE  OLD.  Eyre  Powell.     House  Beautiful. 
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RUG-MAKING  AS  A  HOME  INDUSTRY.     Mabel  T.  Priestman.     Woman's 

Home  Companion. 
SCOTTISH    LEAD   SPIRES.     Lawrence   Weaver.     Burlington. 
SMITH,  F.  HOPKINSON,  as  an  Artist.     Charles  H.  Kurtz.     Book  Hews. 
SMYTH,  MONTAGUE,  Landscape  Paintings  of.     Studio. 
SOFA-PILLOW   DESIGNS,  Some   New.     Enid  Inman.     Harper's  Bazar. 
VIENNESE  TOYS,  MODERN.     A.  S.  Levelus.     Studio. 
WATTS  MEMORIAL  GALLERY  AT  LIMNERSLEASE.  Mra.  S.  Erskine.  Studio. 


IMPORTANT  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ARTISTIC  FEATURES. 

t,Amihvr>l  utnirr   urtiaW    ttnmrti.) 
BAiLEV.  VERNON  HOWE.    lUiutntttonv  for  "Kenlbh  Nciali^>rirliood»."     HmrpK.  _ 
BfrX'llEK.  AltTIirR.     Ilhif"trnti.nii»  t(.r    "Th^  .Soapcft.mt!i. "     Applpif.ii. 
BETTH,   ETHEL  FII.VNKLIN.     Front i*piwru  tii  wlor.     Ren-lcr. 
BULL,  TH  ARISES  1.       llliintmlioniifor  "The  Km^n  ami  tlir<'riu»«."     iIo«vi  HoiiM^kM'pins . 
BL1.I.,  I'HARLKH  L.     llluHlmlit>a»  for  "Tlw  Criinvoii  WiEwtiiii."     M«trup»litu). 
BlUtN'K,  M.  J.     Illiwlratioiw  fi>r  "liovmon  the  l^jibrnilor. "     Oniiiry, 
C.VSTAIGVE.   ANDRE.     IlIu^i1;rRliml^   fnr   "  llnhiii   rJiMKlfollriw. "   MHTlure 
(M.AV,  JOI^IN  Cl-X^ll..      IIIuMtmTifiiut  for  "A  tlamr  of  Dmprration. "     .M«ln>piililjui. 
COLE,  TIMOTHY.     Eriamx'iiMt  on  wwnl  o(  "The  Spionf^ra,"  Vi>  Vnlusqura.     Ceinury, 
CONIlE,  J   M.     iniutlntiion  for  "Th«  Moat  Itrautiful  Bird  in  lhf>  Workl."     MiMMpoliian. 
CRAWFOKU.  WILL.     IIluKlrntioiui  fur  "TIip   MyMcrv  "     Aim-riciiii. 
IMJVE.  ARTHUR  fi.     lllu^tnitioiu  f.ir  "The  Snioko  Salo. "     Ani«riran. 
FOGARTV.  THOMAS,     llliutrsdoiui.  for  "The  Kom>  of  .Shnroit."     DelioMlor. 
FURLONC,  CHAItLF^S  W       llluKtratumn  tw  "Hulxm."     AppJHon. 
GIBBS,  GEORQE.     niustrftlions  for   "My  Orphnn   Thirk^nd  "     IVIittfalor. 
OIBBS,  GEORCK.     lUunIratuinii  in  cokir  for  "Thir  InBumjcfmn  itl  La  Bura. "       Uumcy, 
GREEN.    EMZAHKTH    MHIIM'EN.     lllwinilioiw   In    culor   for    "The   Ppaiiwh    J»<le.  • 

HaiTH-r. 
HALL,  GEORGE  P    PhotoKTKphie  Jlluxlnitinno  in  lint  for  "NisctUB."     MK'lurv 
HAMltlDGR.  JAY.     lllufimiiuns  for  "Gvlfina  into  KfaiVB,"  nml  "A  Relisiiin  Nearly 

a.WW  Ywim  Olil.  ■     tVntury. 
HANNA.  T.  K.     IlliuUulimi  for  "llir  I»utir  in  ilw  Wiill    '     EvprylKnlyV 
HARDING.  CHARLOTTE.     IllunlnKKUiH  for  'The  ApwUlew. "  fUrpvr. 
IL\TMKRKLL.  W.     lUuntrAfion^  for  ".'^ntni*  Bcnev'tlxiit  Amimiliation. "     Uc<*)ure. 
1IKR1N<;,  KMIL-     I>rnwin|[  in  calnr,  "The  I'eddler. "  Mrtrnptdilnn. 

BERING       llht»lmltiin  in  i-olinr  fur  "Th<>  WnniWittK<i  of  Lmi,  tlii<  l.iirlty  "     MclrnpailitiLn 
HILL.  L,  RAVEN.      I||iiMriilnm.i  for  "The  T>irrr  Wi^  .Mm  "     .Mriliirr. 
HI'IVHfOrK.  Ll'(!ILS  W      lllu(.traHim*  for  "A  Horse'.  TiUe. "     Hmrpw. 
ni'BBARD.  CUARLICS  [).     Drnwirig  in  onlur.  "A  'Vendue.*  iir  Couulry  Auction,  m  tlir 

rorilwu. "     Centur}'. 
lU'Tr.  HENRY      llliiflrkliofifi  fur  "Tlie  l>«ir>'  r>f  ii  Batiy."     IMineuior. 
,H>HNSON,  FH.VNK  TENNEY.     llhwfmlinnp  for    'Life  atv\  Spon  iu  Nulna,"     Harper. 
KELLER.  ARTHIR  I      lUusrnktion*  for  "The  IVMont  of  BInoohe    "     Ceotury. 
KKMI'.  OLIVER.     Ill^wlmti.*,  for  "Follrttr."     H*rv»T. 
KILVERT.  li   CORY      Eight  <lr»wlrv8  in  color,  "Ub  Fellttr*  "     Everylxxly'^ 
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\/,i!       Illii-lraiiuii''  f'lr  "Signs  kmt  SyiiiUiU."  Scriljiifr. 

\N1)  MAK(lAiU-rr      Four  (Irawiiiji>,  "IWiiiul  tJw  .Soeiit**."     r«iitiiry 
"  tlAMMUKLi.   Illuvimiion'rur'IVCilw^ioiujtAmUllhU/'  llitrper. 
Jlliiair»itiin*  U/t   "Oha^rng  «    ItAinltuw. "     C-uNniiitililiui. 
ll]u«lriil)i>ii»  Tot   "AptMliiltf."     Wttinttn's    Huine  Comptiiiiun. 
Illtwtrmlion*  fnr  "I'lin  Apostate."     Wninaofl    Monte  f 'ompaitKin. 
I'.Mll.KY.  KI.I.IsN      Iltuormnona  in  *>i|ijr  for  "niaucrr'*  Ut»unJi-l,'*     Hrribtur. 
C't'AN  D,  J    N.     lllu^lrnimn  fur  "Th«  I.ul   Luush,"     CtiaiTioptilitiin. 
t!YI-\N,    PAt^l.  J       IDuxlnitiiin   fnr   "Alptm*    l.ict>i»  An^l  ShivilowH."      \|>(>lcton. 
DAKLKY.  THOIt.S'HiN,     I'kiit  <Irawin«-«.  "■  tn  tli«  Aulliruoitr  Rociou.  "     C^niury. 
3UKltMAHUr,  WILLIAM      llluitnlion*  far  -'I-hK  Hic  Ti««."     OMtuoiMjliUm. 
II.  J.     lULulraliuru)  fur  "A  i*eiw>iutl  Offt-finc. "     Harper. 
ISK.  Van   DBA  kino.     KcunxJuDiioru  vt  paintuiBi  by.  Fur  "The  Ub1<»  »f  the 
B*il*un, "    C«niiiry. 

\n.   nVMMXS      lIliuirstiimB   fw   "The   >1iMlii|[f<  "     MvttDpoliian. 
J"l*t'KH,   H    S      lllti»tnitii>n  for  "  Ituuninf  Water  "     fVntury, 

^1  *^  WI1>UN.      MlitMmlium  for  "Krriiut  Fniiivc  with  I'lM-Je  Jubn.  " 
IN  r.     Pli«logr»phic  ilI'iHlr»tinn»  for  **Tbe  White  Tailml  lV».  I 

f^.NP.    ALICK   UAKIIEK      Iltu^tratum    for --Hlin.ir»l<lMl  "     Uf>ai)vr. 
W    D.     lUuatrmtioiiM  for  "A    l''a(hfr  anil   IIm  .Sitti."      Koj-pn-. 

tIAilKV.     llliMlnitiuu*  for    "The  KIntI  of  iJavid.  "  Kvcrybotly'4. 
)l>,  t'LAUKNOK  V      llliMimliiiw  f.^r  "A   Ltoy  ati>l  a  Gtrl  "     llarpDr 
KWnOll,  ri.AflKNrE  V       lllii<lrali..ii>  U.t  -  Kart>nra'>  M<*lh»r  "      |Urp.-r'.  naxar. 

kooli.  I'LAHESn:   r.     Ilhisiranon    f..r   "Tlif   Cila'fialoi«  "     Ccniury 
^\     <.l-iiiu;|-;       IlliulmtMin*  f(ir  "Tbo  cuilvntfff  of  "I'Ue  raktinl  '  "         A|H>l<'ton 

N  N,    r,      lllufltratinds    fnr    "A    DupeiL^aimn. "      Kvrrylwiily'*. 
^     '  ■;    C     lUu^traLioti  for  "The  Ptiu*^  Oxw  Ki-hing. "     AppI'lim. 

tJ-",  HKNIv^.     l'>)jt'm«'ini(  on  wikiH  of  a  l*«»iirmi  by  (>aia«bnrDU]th      llarprr 
lETtl,  N    I'      Kr\mtifpirc»*.  "Tlw*  Tro^pwuir."     McCIure. 
'YOEIX.  r.  v..     UluatiuIMn  fur  *'A  Kmnlil  of  itiit  I 'uinl>erlimiL "     Scrtlmn- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MASTERS  IH  ART  FOR  AUGUST  exhibits  the  work  of  WUkie  o(  the  EngUsh 
School.  This  Dutch  Scotsman's  art  was  never  before  pntsented  so  attrac- 
tirely  to  American  picture  lovers. 

PRIHTlIfG  ART  FOR  SEPTEMBER  has  a  good  iUustrated  article  on  Combina- 
tions of  Types,  and  offers,  as  frontispiece,  a  fine  reproduction  in  color  of 
William   E.  Norton's  "Tranquillity." 

PROCEEDinCS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERFNTENDENCE  FOR  iqoft 
has  «  paper  by  Charles  II.  Keyes  of  Hartford  on  Fonns  nf  Industrial  Ed- 
ucatioo  Best  Adapted  to  City  Children.  It  presents  the  Superintendent's 
point  of  view,  a  view  worth  the  Specialist's  getting.  James  E.  Addicott  of 
New  Orleans  contribute.^  a  good  paper  on  Art  as  Related  to  Manual  Training. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  WgCE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

DECORATIVE  DESIGN 

OWING,  no  doubt,  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  school  work, 
fewer  drawings  were  submitted  than  in  any  other  month 
during  the  year,  but  those  sent  averaged  better,  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  color.  Very  few  of  the  designs  were^  egregiously 
bad.  The  addresses  are  being  omitted  again.  In  passing  upon 
the  drawings  the  jury  considers  each  set  submitted,  first,  by 
itself  to  discover  the  best  drawings  it  contains.  The  drawings 
are  separated  into  three  groups  and  marked.  The  first  group 
contains  drawings  worthy  of  a  prize,  the  second  of  mention, 
and  the  third,  the  remaining  drawings.  As  all  prize  drawings 
and  those  mentioned  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press 
the  "remaining"  drawings  (if  accompanied  by  stamps)  are 
immediately  placed  in  an  envelope  and  directed  for  return  to 
the  eender.  When  all  the  packages  have  been  thus  classified, 
the  "prize"  drawings,  are  spread  out  so  that  all  may  be  seen 
at  once,  and  from  these  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  prize 
drawings  are  selected.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  sheet  is  con- 
sidered several  times  by  itself,  and  that  each  becomes 
separated  from  its  original  companions,  and  perhaps  you 
can  see  that  unless  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil 
making  a  sheet  is  on  the  back  of  it,  there  is  practically  no 
hope  of  properly  identifying  it  after  the  awards  have  been 
made.  It  seems  reasonable  to  insist  that  the  pupil,  or  the 
teacher,  or  the  supervisor,  properly  endorse  each  drawing; 
but  apparently  to  get  so  simple  a  thing  done  is  absolutely 
impossible. 
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JUNE   CONTEST. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

§tlnna  J.  Cole,  Stencil  in  two  colors,  from  the  cranesbill,  Grade  IX, 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

fPaul  W.  Tyrrell,  Grade  VIII,  Lowell  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Martin,  Grade  V,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  P.,*  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

tNathan  Noyes,  Grade  VII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Henry  Schinelz,  Grade  VH,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils,  and  Badge. 
Hyman  Berkorritz,  Grade  V,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Raymond  Coon,  Grade  IV,  Westerly,  R.  1. 
Ida  Fielding,  Grade  V,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
K.  J.  B.,  Grade  IV,  KnigbtviUe,  Mass. 
Mary  Peck,  Grade,  V,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Lillian  Rowe,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Timothy  Sullivan,  Grade  V,  Woronoco,  Mass. 
Lloyd  Thuriow,  Grade  III,  Seattle,  Wash. 
tEdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ida  Ruhl,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Louis  Leduc,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Euclid  Allaire,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Dorothy  Baker,  Grade  I,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mary  Baxter,  Grade  n,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Edward  Becke,  Grade  IX,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Leo  Black,  Grade  V,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Pheobe  Borgen,  Grade  III,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Eddie  Cisek,  Grade  HI,  Blandford,  Mass. 


(Name  published  6ve  times  before. 

tAn  honor  mark,  a  prize  winner  in  BOtue  prerioua  contest. 
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Gertrude  Cohen,  School  31,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
MilAn  Deslierres,  Grade  IV,  Huntington,  Mass. 
Albert  Durham,  Grade  I,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Peter  Eraory,  Grade  ni,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Edgar  Fickenscher,  Grade  IX. 
G.  H.,  Grade  II,  UunUngton,  Mass. 
Zillab  Hamed,  Grade  I,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Zipporab  Hamer,  Grade  VII,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Harold  Harwood,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ray  Jansen,  Grade  IIIA,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WilUani  Kem,  School  31,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Clara  KJeven,  Grade  UI,  Seattle,  Wash. 
H.  L.     Grade  U. 

Oliver  Lane,  Grade  VII,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Minnie  Marcus. 

Gladys  Moore,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Eileene  Murphy,  Grade  Vtl,  N.  Sciiuate,  Mass. 
Jeasie  OUaxR.  Grade  VI.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Walter  0*Heam,  Grade  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Irene  Spinks,  Grade  1,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Frieda  D.  Stender,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Nellie  TutUe.  Grade  [,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Agatha  Ward,  Grade  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Winslow,  Grade  Vtll,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Barada  Yoshiio,  Grade  V,  Seattle,  Wash. 
**Tbe  Fire",  Gmde  III,  Huntington,  Mass. 


Honorable  Mention 


Arnold  Manley,  Montgomery 
♦tjoteph  Martin,  Lowell 
Mnj  Martin,  Lowell 
Mary  McConnick,  Westerij 
Mary  McGratb,  Fall  River 
C^rl  Nelson,  Bristol 
A|[De«  Ificol,  EasihamptoQ 
Mtftha  M.  Olsen,  Winchcndon 
PWUp  CHcil.  LoweU 


f  tVera  G.  Bates,  North  Scituate 
Emma  R.  Bawmann,  Elmira 
tttHoward  L.  Bentley,  Westerly 
Beulah  Browne,  Southbridge 
Dorothy  Camp,  Seattle 
Maud  Cicero,  Seattle 
WaUam  A.  Quchey 
tttHarry  Cook,  Southbridge 
Robert  Cross,  Huntington 


(An  fcooOT  mark,  a  priao  wlnoar  in  Mute  prvviou*  eoni«ii. 
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J.  p.,  Huntington 

M.  P.,  Btandford 

Angelo  Pamigoni,  Westerly 

Dora  Parthier,  Seattle 

Abbie  Pember,  Westerly 

Ida  R.,  Seattle 

ttUyron  Reed.  Bristol 

Grace  Rcnick,  Seattle 

Walter  Rhodes,  Westerly 

Vera  Rich,  Southbridge 

O.  Saliberte,  Southbridge 

George  Sanders,  Westerly 

Delma  Sandvigen,  Seattle 

Gorda  Savageaii,  Wincbendoo 

Haynard  Schaffer,  Seattle 

HUarry  Seguin,  East  Longmeadow 

Herbert  Sbaftoe,  East  Longmeadow 

tfLeonard  Sibley,  Southbridge 

Elma  Snow,  Southbridge 

Fulton  Stone,  Winchendon 

Raymond  D.  Taylor,  Westerly 

Celeste  I.  Thresher,  Southbridge 

Howard  Tower,  East  Longmeadow 

Paul  W.  TyrreU,  LoweU 

K.  A.,  Grade  VI,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Alvin  Anderson,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

B.  G.  B.,  KnightviUe 

ttDorothy  Bailey,  North  Scituale 


ttAmelia  Dalby,  North  Scituate 

§Ruth  Davis,  East  Longmeadow 

ttHemy  C.  Depatie,  Winchendon 

Alice  Eager,  Seattle 

Amy  Fai^o,  Easthampton 

Loma  Fenton,  Easthampton 

James  Fitzgerald,  Huntington 

ttEUsabeth  D.  Frankenstein,  Westerly 

Arthur  Fritz,  Seattle 

George  Gallagher,  LoweU 

Chariotte  Gamble,  Huntington 

Michael  Gentile,  Westerly 

Irene  Gough,  Southbridge 

Albert  Gourrin,  Westerly 

Thomas  Haggerty,  Woronoco 

Harold  Henry,  Westerly 

ttfMaud  HiUs,  East  Longmeadow 

John  Holmes,  East  Longmeadow 

Laura  Haud  House,  Elmira 

ttWalter  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow 

Ethel  Lawrence,  Winchendon 

ttBeatrice  LeClair,  Southbridge 

D.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nellie  W. 

Grase  Weidhaas 

Morris  Webber,  Seattle 

Ruth  V.  Wcstlake,  North  Scituate 


The  Leadership  of  the  Guild  has  been  won  by  Miss  Irma  J.  Cole  of  Scituate, 
Mass.  Miss  Irma  won  her  badge  in  the  October  contest,  1905,  received 
honorable  mention  in  November,  won  a  third  prize  in  February,  1906,  another 
mention  in  March,  still  another  in  April,  a  second  prize  in  May,  and  the  First 
prize  in  June.  The  Certificate  of  Recommendation  which  Miss  Irma  received 
reads  as  follows : 

This  certifies  that  in  the  Monthly  Contests  in  Drawing  and  Design  main- 
tained by  the  School  Arts  Book  during  the  school  year  1^05-1906,  and  partici> 

ffNanw  pnblbbed  five  timn  befnre. 

tAo  honor  mnrk.  ■  pdte  winn«r  in  0om«  prev'iowt  mntrwi. 
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p«ted  ia  by  10,000  school  children  In  the  United  States,  Miss  Irma  J.  Cole 
of  the  ninth  Grade,  Jenkins  School,  ScUuate,  Mass.,  won  the  largest  number 
of  awards  and  by  virtue  of  her  increasingly  excellent  work  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  Leader  in  the  School  Arts  Guild.  Should  Miss  Cole,  after  completing 
her  public  school  courses,  decide  to  enter  an  Art  School,  this  record  is  worUiy 
lo  stand  as  a  lestimonial  to  her  abihty  as  a  student,  and  as  a  recommendation 
to  Ibe  Art  School  autborilies. 

For  the  Jury  of  Awards, 

HEIfRY  TURNER  BAILEY, 

Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

SPECUL. 
Extra  First  Prize. 

Kanama  Kotera,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Harvest  Packet. 

Miss  Ely's  Class,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  for  class  lesson,  design  for  a  doily. 
Girls  of  Putnam  Cottage,  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  for  illus- 
trated booklet. 

Gold-rim  Badge. 

Cora  Soule,  Partridge  Academy,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  for  design  for  a  window. 

Silver-rim  Badge. 

Mary  Prince,  Partridge  Academy,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  for  design  for  window. 
Charles    Prince,    Partridge    Academy,  Duibury,  Mass.,  for  design  for  a 

window. 
Edwin  Ifoyes,  Partridge  Academy,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  for  design  for  a  window. 
Helen  M.  Brooks,  Bumham  School,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for  embroidered  yoke, 

origisa]  design. 
Blary  P.  Hubbard,  Bumham  School,  Haverhill,  Blass.,  for  embroidered 

collar,  original  design. 
Alice  E.  Fuller,  Bumham  School,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for  embroidered  cuffs, 

original  design. 

An  unusitally  large  amount  of  special  work  was  submitted  tn  June,  much 
of  It  highly  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  All  such  work  by  pupils 
oi  {raxnmar  school  age  is  classed  with  the  regular  work.    Special  work  of 
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pupils  of  high  school  age,  and  regular  work  deserving  of  special  mention 
comes  under  the  head  "Special"  in  the  list  of  awards. 

X^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

H^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

O^^Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.    Send  only  the  best  work.     Send  flat. 

Il^^lf  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 
of  your  drawing. 

li;^^A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good ;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  ar^  usually  the  sheets 
that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 

([^^'If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

D;;^'' Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  will  be  retained  at  North  Scituate 
until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 


Give  thyself  time  to  learn  something  new  and  good. 
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THE  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  America  will 
demand  every  year  better  trained  workmen  in  every  depart- 

anient  of  manufacture,     workmen  of  skill  and  taste.     The  future 

^supply  for  this  demand  is  now  preparing  in  the  public  schools. 
Teachers  who  have  the  best  interests  of  their  pupils  at  heart,  and 
who  see  clearly  the  trend  of  the  time,  are  anxious  to  discover 
and  develop  every  grain  of  talent  in  their  classes.  Such  teachers 
are  often  consulted  by  parents  anxious  that  the  next  step  in 
their  children*s  education  should  be  the  right  one.     The  foUow- 

'  ing  announcements  are  made  to  enable  teachers  to  give  definite 
answers  to  questions  about  good  schools  of  art  and  handicraft. 
The  schools  open  about  the  first  of  October.     For  further  informa- 

>  tion  write  for  catalogue  to  the  schools  themselves,  using  the 
address  given,  and  mentioning  The  School  Arts  Book. 

ALFRED  DIVERSITY. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Clay-working  and  Ceramics,  at  Alfred 

UoiTcisity,  Alfred,  R.  Y,,  otters  courses  in  the  technology  and  art   of  the  cfaj 

gndttctries,  comprising  instruction  in   Science,  Drawing,  Design  and  Handi- 

[crsft.     Tuition  is  free  to  re^tdents  of  New   York  State;  to  others,  $50  per 

anoom.      Charles  F.  Btnn,  Director,  Alfred,  H.  Y. 

ART  WSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  lime.     Twenty-seventh  School  Yttn,  October 

1,  1006  to  Jiuie  22,  1907.  Three  Terms.  12  weeks  each,  S25.00  a  term-  Fully 
t  organized  departments  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Illustration,  Designing,  Archi- 
Etoctore,  Normal  Instruction.  Evening  Classes  in  all  departments.  Saturday 
iCliwa  for  children  and  teachers.  The  Normal  course  occupies  three  ye^rs- 
jltaJph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  111.     W.  M.  R. 

French,  Director. 

CHICACrO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Couises  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Portraiture,  Decorative  Design,  lUue- 
tratUm,  Caitooning,  Commerctal  Drawing,  Crafts  and  Applied  Design,  Normal 
Alt  Course,  special  courses  for  evening  students,  special  free  afternoon  classes 
for  tchool  children,  and  Correspondence  courses.  Fees  payable  in  advance 
l^y  d>*  month.     Carl  N.  Wemtz,  Director,  6  Hadison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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CINCINNATI  ART  ACADEMY. 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  Decorative 
Design,  Porcelain  Painting,  etc.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  for  the  terra. 
Day  and  night  classes.  Unusual  proportion  of  men-students.  Museum  col- 
lections for  reference.     J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Courses  in  Pictorial  Art,  Sculpture,  Mechanical  Drawing,  History  of  Art, 
Decorative  Design,  Architectural  Sculpture,  Iliustration  and  a  new  coune  in 
Nonnal  An  Training.  Day  and  evening  classes,  and  Saturday  classes  for 
children.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  by  month  or  term.  Beautiful  new 
building.    Miss  Georgie  L.  Norton,  Principal,  Juniper  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

COLUMBUS  ART  SCHOOL. 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting,  Modeling,  Theory  of 
Design,  Applied  Design,  China  Decoration,  Life  Drawing,  Illustration,  Pyro- 
graphy,  Anatomy  and  Composition.  Saturday  classes  for  boys  and  girls. 
Local  and  New  York  Scholarships.  Tuition  by  Classes  in  advance.  Discounts 
to  those  holding  diplomas.  John  £.  Hussey,  Director,  187  E.  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  O. 

COLUMBU  UNIVERSITY. 

In  addition  to  complete  university  courses  in  every  phase  of  art,  this 
Institution  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  study  and  practice  in  Teachers' 
College,  which  has  courses  in  Drawing,  Art  Appreciation,  Composition,  Prin- 
ciples of  Design,  Painting,  Modding,  supplemented  by  courses  in  Ihe  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Scholarships,  Elective  courses  in  subjects  allied  to  the 
Fine  Arts.  Schools  for  observation  and  practice.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

CORCORAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Connected  with  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  Day 
Classes  in  Drawing  from  the  Antique  and  from  Life,  Portroiture,  Water  Color, 
Composition,  and  Perspective.  Evening  Classes  in  Drawing  from  the  Antique 
and  from  Life,  and  in  Artistic  Anatomy.  Tuition  free.  Medals  and  other 
awards.  Edmund  Clarence  Messer,  Principal,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Through  the  College  of  Architecture,  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Dniver- 
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uty  ofiers  rich,  courses  in  drawing,  puatiug,  and  de&I^  to  students  of  college 
grade.     David  Fletcher  Hoy,  Registrar,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
DEWVER  STtJDEHTS'  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  cast,  still  life,  and  living  model; 
Composition,  Dlustration,  Perspective,  Anatomy,  and  Design.  Day  and  eve- 
ning classes.  Saturday  class  for  children.  Scholarships.  Fees  payable  in 
advance  by  the  month.     Henry  Read,  Principal,  1427  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

BRIC  PAPE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Every  facility  for  study.     No  examination  for  admission.     Departments: 
Deaign,  Portrait,  Life,  Costume,  Painting  in  Watercotor  and  Oil,  Illustration. 
Morning,    afternoon    and    evening    classes.     Medals   and    Scholarships.     Eric 
Papc,  Director,  Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
HARVARD  UmVERSITY. 

In  addition  to  university  courses  in  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  offers  courses  in  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  Modeling,  and  courses  in  Pure  Design  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross;  and  in 
Landscape  Architecture  under  Professor  Olmsted.  Tuition  payable  in  advance 
by  courses.  James  Lee  Love,  Secreury,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  16  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
JAMES  MILLIKI5  UNIVERSITY. 

,^ Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  History  of  Art,  Applied  Design, 
Domestic  Art  Design,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Teaching,  etc.     Fees  payable 
ta  advance  by  the  term.     William  H.  Vamum,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arte,  Decatur.  III. 
LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE  OF  HWE  ARTS. 

Connected  with  the  University  of  Southern  California,  well  located  and 
equipped.  Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architecture,  Freehand  Drawing, 
Painting,  Modeling,  Designing,  Illustrating,  History  of  Art,  Mythology,  Sacred 
History,  Anatomy,  and  special  classes  in  Handicraft.  Fees  payable  in  advance 
by  the  month.  Wm.  L.  Judson,  Director,  Garvanza,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Six  (Uffereni  courses  are  offered :  Fine  Arts,  Decorative  and  Applied  Art, 
lUttfftratiog,  Modeling,  Conatru  five  Arts,  and  Normal  Art.  There  are  classes 
in  Life  drmsring,  both  day  and  evening.  New  buildings,  special  lectures  on 
Historic  Art,  Annual  Exhibitions  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Saturday  classes, 
evening  classes.  Fees  for  the  session  payable  in  advance.  James  Frederick 
Hopkins,  Director,  Baltimore,  Hd. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Five  Elective  Courses  of  Instnictiun  are  offered:  i.  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Composition.  3,  Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  3,  Constructive 
Arts  and  Design.  4,  Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  5,  Teaching  of  Drawing 
in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervision.  Saturday  classes  for  super->^ 
visors  and  teachers.  The  school  is  under  the  care  of  the  Common  wealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Ho  tuition  for  pupils  residing  within  the  slate  and  intend- 
ing to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  scbocls.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal,  Exeter 
and  Newbury  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MECHANICS  INSTITUTE  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Offers  six  courses:  Saturday  morning  course  for  children.  Preparatory 
Course,  Fine  Arts,  Decorative  Arts,  Architectural,  Normal  Art.  There  are 
special  classes  in  Painting,  Modeling,  Pen  Drawing  and  Illustration,  History 
of  Art,  Anatomy,  Wood  Carving,  and  Metal  Working.  Evening  classes.  Free 
Scholarships  and  Prizes.  Tuition  in  advance  by  the  term.  Theodore  Han- 
ford  Pond,  Supt.,  Rochester,  Ff.  Y. 

MILWAUKEE  ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE. 

Wisconsin's  School  of  Art.  Regular  classes  in  all  departments.  Ele- 
mentary, advanced  Cast,  Head  and  Costume  model.  Still-life,  Composition  and 
Illustrating.     Alexander    Mueller,   Manager,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Organized  under  four  Departments,  as  follows: 
I.     Academic  Department:     Classes  in  Drawing,  Painting,  niustratiag 
and  Modeling.     (Day  and  evening  classes.) 

n.  Department  of  Decorative  Design:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design 
for  Book-plates,  Book-covers,  Walt-paper,  Embroideries,  Stencils,  Furniture, 
Stained  Glass,  Metal  Work. 

III.  Department  of  Architecture:  Classes  for  Architectural  Draughtsmen 
and  Beginners  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     (Evening  ClassJ 

IV.  Department  of  Handicraft:  Practical  Work  in  Wood,  Leather, 
Metal  linduding  Jewelry),  Embroidery,  Lace-making.  Lectures,  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships  and  other  Awards.  Robert  Koehler,  Director,  Public  Library 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WEWCOMB  ART  SCHOOL,  TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  large  endowment  of  Hewcomb  College  makes  possible  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  art  in  the  South.     A  large  faculty  of  well  equipped  teacb- 
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ere,  two  specially  designed  and  perfectly  appointed  buildings  place  the  school 
in  «  position  of  authority  and  enable  the  student  to  pursue  drawing,  painting, 
and  design,  professionally.  A  four  yean*  teachers'  course  prepares  supervisors 
and  directors  of  art  instruction.  The  college  library  and  gymnasium  and  the 
possibUity  of  combining  art  study  with  a  special  course  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish  are  additional  advantages.  In  the  field  of  industrially 
applied  art  Newcomb  has  achieved  distinction.  Its  pottery  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  products  of  ceramic  art  of  the  country*.  A  wide  and  practical 
field  has  aUo  been  developed  in  the  application  of  art  to  needlework  and  in 
the  coostniction  of  leaded  glass  lamp  shades.  Courses  in  drawing  and  design 
prepare  for  these  handicrafts.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  half-tenn  or 
term.     Ellsworth   Woodward,    Director,   New   Orleans,   La. 

FfEW  YORK  ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE. 

Classes  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  in  Drawing  from  the  Antique, 
from  Life.  Other  classes  in  Modeling,  Illustration,  Composition,  and  Por- 
traiture. Lectures  on  Perspective,  and  Anatomy.  Unusually  well  equipped 
depanment  for  Bookbinding.  Special  Saturday  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  others  who  cannot  come  on  other  days.  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 
Fees  payable  by  the  month  or  course  in  advance.  Miss  Katherine  Farrington, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  215  W.  57th  St.,  Kew  York  City. 

HEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  School  organized  to  afford  women  practical  instruction  which 
will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  application  of  ornamental 
design  to  manufacture  and  the  numerous  Arts  and  Crafts.  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Departments.  Special  Courses  in  Book  Cover  Designing, 
Stained  Glass,  Illustration,  etc.  A  large  number  of  Scholarships.  Tuition 
fees  moderate.     Hiss  Helen  Loomis,  Secretary,  300  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

'Commonly  known  as  the  Chase  School.)  Organized  under  four  Depart- 
ments: tit  Drawing,  Painting  and  Illustration,  (3)  Normal  Art  Training,  (3) 
Design  and  Applied  Art,  (4)  Instruction  by  Correspondence.  Life  classes  for 
both  men  and  women;  evening  Life  classes  for  men.  Saturday  classes  in 
Drawing,  Pointing,  Composition.  Children's  class  Saturdays.  Special  courses 
in  Interior  Decoration  and  House  Furnishing,  Textile  Design  and  Wall 
Paper,  Costume  Desig;n,  and  the  various  Handicrafts.  Lectures,  Exhibitions, 
and  Scholarships.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  courses  per  month.  Hiss 
Sos«a  F.  BisMil,  Secretary.     Broadway  and  Both  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

Courses  arranged  under  five  Departments,  viz.:  Academic,  Industrial  Art, 
Domestic  Art,  Normal  Art,  and  Applied  Art.  Also  a  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Correspondence.  The  courses  include  Theory  of  Design,  Architectural 
Drawing  and  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Mural  Painting,  Stained  Glass, 
Textile  Design,  Commercial  Illustration,  Costume  Design,  HetaJ  Crafts,  Box 
and  Book  Crafts,  Cabinet  Crafts,  Printing  Crafts,  Ceramic  Crafts,  etc.  Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas,  Bureau  of  Employment  and  Sales.  Tuition  fees  payable  in 
advance  from  date  to  date.  EUsa  A.  Sargent,  President,  343  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  City. 

PENRSYLVANU  MUSEUM  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

This  pioneer  industrial  art  school  is  organized  under  two  departmenta, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Art.  The  first, 
the  most  complete  technical  school  in  America,  gives  instruction  in  Dyeing, 
Spinning,  Weaving,  and  Textile  Design.  The  second  offers  four  diploma 
courses,  viz.:  Normal  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Applied  Design,  Illustration. 
There  are  also  thorough  courses  in  Pottery,  Woodworking  and  Carving,  Metal 
Work,  Bookbinding,  and  Modeling.  Day,  evening  and  Saturday  classes. 
Special  class  for  teachers.  Picturesque  studios;  rich  collections  for  reference. 
Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  month.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Broad 
and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

Courses  in  Life  Drawing,  Portraiture,  Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Modeling,  Practical  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Artistic  Advertising,  Flower 
Painting,  Illustration,  Mural  Decoration,  and  Norma]  Art  Instruction.  Prizes, 
European  Fellowships  annually.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  term.  Mi£8 
Emily  Sartain,  Principal,  Broad  and  Master  Sis.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS. 

Offers  thorough  courses  in  Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Design, 
Modeling,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  Applied  Design,  Stained  Glass,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Textile  and  Furniture  Design,  Art  Metal,  Jewelry,  Chasing,  Enameling 
and  Medal  Work.  Two-year  course  in  Architecture,  Two-year  courses  in 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training.  Saturday  Morning  Children's  Classes. 
Evening  classes  in  uven  subjects.  Rich  collections,  lecture  courses  and  exhibi- 
tions. Tuitions  payable  at  the  begiiming  of  each  term.  Walter  Scott  Perry, 
Director,  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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RA5DOLPH-BIAC0N  WOMAN'S    COLLEGE,  LYI^CHBURG,  VIRGINIA. 

Offera  the  following  in  courus  in  technical  Art:  Introductory, 
Dniring  from  objects  and  casts;  Course  i,  Drawing  from  casts,  heads 
■ad  busts,  Composition;  Coune  2,  Drawing  from  casts,  heads  and 
full-lengths,  Composition;  Course  3,  Drawing  heads  from  life,  draped 
models.  Painting  from  still-life,  Composition,  Sketching;  Course  4,  Drawing 
from  life.  Painting  from  still-life,  Composition,  Out-door  sketching;  Courses 
5  and  6,  Painting  from  life,  Composition,  Out-door  sketching.  The  Composi- 
tion class  meets  every  week  when  each  composition  is  criticised  minutely  before 
tbc  class.  Memory  sketching  is  used  to  strengthen  the  habit  of  close  attention. 
History  of  Art,  a  two-hour  course  in  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  and  to 
sdranced  special  students.  Fees  payable  in  advance.  Miss  Louise  J.  Smith, 
Director,   College  Park,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Full  courses  leading  to  a  diploma,  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Archi- 
tecture. Decorative  Arts  and  Crafts,  Jewelry,  Textile  and  Mechanical  Design. 
A  department  for  children.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  term.  Scholar- 
iliips  given  by  state  and  city,  and  by  the  Providence  Art  Club.  Eleazer  B. 
Bmncr,  Director,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FIITE  ARTS. 

The  school  furnishes  instruction  in  Drawing,  Modeling,  Painting,  Artistic 
Anatomy,  Perspective,  Composition,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Decorative  Design  and  Applied  Art— which  includes  Designs  for  fabrics,  carpets, 
wail  paper,  book  covers  and  plates,  etc.,  Ceramic  Decoration,  Pottery  and  Book- 
binding. Illustrated  lectures ;nch  muB«um  collections;  art  library.  Classes  morn- 
ing, afternoon  and  evening.  Saturday  classes  for  children.  Fees  payable  in  ad- 
vance by  the  term.    Ralsey  C.  Ives,  Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SCHOOL  OF  ELEMENTARY  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

iDstniction  by  Correspondence.  Three  regular  and  several  special  classes. 
Loan  collections  of  originals  in  pencil  and  water  color,  for  home  study.  Tuition 
payable  as  may  be  arranged.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  Director,  378  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  tU. 

SCHOOL  OF  anrSEUM  of  RNE  arts,  BOSTON. 

Tbirtietfa  3rear.  A  school  for  the  higher  education  in  Art.  Special  attention 
paid  to  the  professional  equipment  of  intending  teachers  in  the  Manual  Arts 
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and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  country.  Department  of  Draw- 
ing and  Painting,  four  courses;  Department  of  Modeting,  Department  of 
Design;  Courses  In  Artistic  Anatomy,  and  Perspective.  Very  rich  collec- 
tions for  reference  in  every  department.  Traveling  and  Other  Scholarships 
and  Prizes.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  term.  Hiss  Alice  F.  Brooks, 
Manager,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRENTOU  SCHOOL  OF  mDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

Full  courses  are  offered  in  five  departments:  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Designing,  Mechanic- Arts,  with  classes  arranged  to  suit  the  individual  needs 
of  all  students.  In  the  Department  of  Designing  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  application  of  all  branches  of  art  to  ceramics.  In  the  evening  classes 
courses  are  given  especially  for  machinists,  metal  workers,  pattern  makers, 
founders,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  builders,  wood  workers,  masons,  bricklayers, 
etc.  Fees  payable  as  may  be  arranged.  Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  Director, 
2IQ  East  State  Street,  Trenton,  If.  J. 

tnnVERSITY  OF  ILLI50IS. 

Three  Departments,  each  with  complete  courses:  Architecture,  including 
Architectural  History,  Historic  Ornament,  Architectural  Drawing,  Wood, 
Masonry,  and  Metal  Construction,  and  Sanitation;  Art  and  Design,  including 
Freehand  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Pen  Rendering,  Perspective,  Applied 
Design,  Color,  and  a  special  class  for  Teachers;  Architectural  Decoration,  a 
new  department,  including  the  study  of  the  Bases  of  Ornament,  Monumental 
Inscriptions,  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Decorative  Art,  Analysis  of  Pattern, 
Color  Problems,  and  actual  practice  in  an  Architectural  Laboratory.  Tultioa 
payable  in  advance  by  terms.     W.  L.  Piltsbury,  Registrar,  Urbana,  HI. 

WORCESTER  MUSEUM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Three  Departments:  Drawing  from  Cast  and  Model,  and  Composition; 
Oil  Painting;  Arts  and  Crafts,  including  DcFign,  Wood-carving,  Decorative 
Modeling,  Metal  Work,  and  Enameling.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  by  terms. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Mitchell,  Secretary,  Museum  of  Art,  Worcester,  Mass. 

YALE  URIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Clasises  in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  casts,  still-life,  and  the  Living 
Model;  Composition,  Modeling,  Etching,  Illustration,  and  Decorative  Design; 
Lecture  courses  in  Perspective,  Anatomy,  History  of  Art,  and  Criticism.  Unusu- 
ally rich  collections  and  exhibitions;  extensive  art  library.  Scholarships, 
Prizes,  Certificates,  Diplomas.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  term.  John  F. 
Weir,  Director,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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"CRAYOLA" 

Artistft*  and  School  Crayons 

CRAYOr,A  COLORS  are  pcroiAnent  amt  brillianl  aofl  can  tie 
blended  and  overworked.  They  wilt  not  blur  nor  ruh  o«.  No 
CKpetixive  ouint  l«  required  in  their  use.  So  naitiii)C  fi>t  tlie  colore 
to  dry  !  Nobrushes  toclemi  ?  No  liquid  colors  lo  noil  tliebaiid* 
and  clollies  t  TheKC  (ael*eommeod  'CRAYOLA*'  ior  Educatloiial 
Color  Work.  Made  la  thirty  differeiut  oolora, — put  up  In  iwcmy 
(i*(iortuieD(». 

"  A  N  -  D  U  -  S  E  P  T  I  C  " 

DuAtUM  School  Crayoa       Endorsed  by  Te«cber<  evarywhere 

The  only  genuine  •'AN-Dn-SKPTIC*  Crayon  must  bear  the  trade 
mark.  "An  du-9cptlc"  aod  not  be  confuKed  n-itb  «o-callcd  duatleaa 
crtyons  labelled  with  naniea  analagoii*  to  Ibe  "Ao-da*«eptic." 
We  ahall  be  pleaded  to  riitiii:ih  .innjple*  iind  pftrticulirs  lo 
Teacher*  Interested  iu  Color  work,  or  lu  a  Sanitar>'  School  Room. 

81-63  FUim  SI        BINNEY    &    SMITH    CO.      NEWrORK 
0559 


-4-Tfae  handsome  McKinley  Memorial  unveiled  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  is  the  work  of  Herman  A.  MacNeil,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  and  recently  elected  to  the  national  Academy. 
MacNeil  has  spent  years  in  study  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  knows  his  art. 
A  conscieDtious  worker,  and  still  under  forty,  he  is  destined  to  add  to  the 
reputation  America  has  already  achieved  in  sculpture. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

COnRSHS     IN 

DRAWING,     PAINTING,     ARTS     and     CRAFTS 

Instructors:  Philip  L.  Hale.  Boston,  Hermann  Dcdlev  Murpiiv,  Boston. 
H.  G.  Rogers.  Boilon 


Toltton    $IS    ft    fc«pm,    admits    to    alt     al«aa«a. 
|titeh«ti,  Woftoestef    Art  |aaa«uno. 
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TENTB   YEAR.      FIRST   TERM   BEGUtS   OCIOBKR    FIRST. 


Hease  nii'lHicn  The  School  An*  Book  when  writing  ri>  advrrliia!r». 
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Ornament  and  Its  Application^  by  Lewis  F.  Day, 
furnishes  the    texts   to  remember    tliis  month. 


BULLETIN 

LEON  WOLFE 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Won  the  First  Prize  in  the  September  Contest 

See  page  254 

"  Elementary  Landscape  Architecture  " 

a  series  of  brilliant  educational 

pictures   in  three   dimensions 

by 

FREDERICK  WHITNEY 

will  begin  in  the  December  number, 

and  also  a  series  of  simple 

Pen  Drawings  of  Historic  Houses 

by 

JAMES  HALL 

The  School  Arts  Guild  is  Growing 

Give  your  children  a  chance 

to  win  in. 
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DESIGN  IN  THE  WOODWORKING  CLASS 

n 

THE  WALL  BRACKET 

A  COMMON  wall  bracket  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  applied  design  in  the  woodworking  shop, 
and,  since  it  has  certain  distinct  structural  elements^  it  also  fur- 
nishes interesting  problems  in  respect  to  function  determining 
form.     As  with  the  pen  tray  the  first  step  is 

THE  FIXING  OF  ESSENTIALS 

A  moment^s  thought  shows  that  the  essential  part  of  a 
bracket  is  the  shelf.  Its  shape  depends  upon  the  use  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put.  Hence  the  advantage  of  designing  a  bracket  to 
bold  some  particular  object,  as  a  clock,  a  candle^  a  match  safe, 
a  piece  of  pottery,  a  figurine  or  whatsoever.  This  should  deter- 
mine its  size.  The  next  essential  is  the  support  or  supports, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  shelf.  The  form  of  the 
support,  as  will  be  shown  later,  depends  upon  the  method  of 
anaching  it  to  the  back  and  shelf.  Finally  there  is  the  back, 
whicbf  beside  giving  a  background  for  the  article  on  the  shelf,  in 
some  types,  performs  the  double  function  of  making  a  unit  of 
the  bracket  by  holding  all  parts  together  and  of  giving  a  means 
of  suspension  on  the  wall.  Suspension  on  the  wall  gives  rise  to 
two  considerations.  One  is  security.  This  is  clear  when  the 
bracket  is  thought  of  as  a  bent  lever.  If  the  shelf  is  the  long 
arm  and  the  back  the  short  arm  as  in  Figure  i,  the  weight  W 
acts  on  the  nail  precisely  as  the  pressure  on  the  handle  of  a  claw 
bAmmer  acts  on  a  nail  caught  in  the  claw,  whereas  if  the  sheU 
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is  the  short  ann,  much  greater  security  is 
obtained.  Either  Figure  2  or  Figure  3  is 
a  secure  form.  The  other  consideration 
pertains  to  lateral  stability.  For  example, 
a  long,  narrow  shelf  supported  in  the 
middle  would  be  unstable.  (Figure  4.) 
Notice  may  be  taken  of  two  methods  of 
obtaining  stability,  one  of  which  may  be 
called  the  "long  hang"  (Figure  51  the 
other  the  **double  hang"  (Figure  6).  It 
is  obvious  that  the  double  bang  is  the 
safer  method. 

A  further  structural  consideration 
relates  to  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  In  the  shelf,  if  the  grain  runs  back 
and  front,  and  the  grain  of  the  back  piece 
up  and  down,  both  will  shrink  and  swell 
evenly,  and  hence  the  edges  can  be  made 
flush,  but  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
structurally  weak  in  that  the  grain  of  the 
shelf  does  not  rest  across  the  support.  A 
better  arrangement,  therefore,  would  be  to 
have  the  grain  of  the  shelf  run  right  and 
left,  thus  offering  a  firmer  fastening  for 
nails  or  screws  from  the  back  into  it,  and, 
besides,  the  shelf  rests  on  the  support  or 
supports  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  reinforced. 
The  difficulty  of  uneven  shrinkage  is  easily 
met  by  not  attempting  to  make  both  shelf  and 
l>ack  of  the  same  width,  as  in  Figures  6  or  7. 

The  grain  of  the  supports  may  run  up 
and  down  or  front  and  back.     If  the  support 
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is  vertically  long  as  in  Figure  6  the  grain  should  run  vertically, 
for  then  it  can  be  securely  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  back.  If 
however  the  support  is  vertically  narrow  and  horizontally  long,  as 
in  Figure  5,  the  grain  should  run  back  and  front  and  since  nails 
and  screws  do  not  hold  well  in  end  grain,  the  support  should  be 
securely  jointed  (say  mortised )  to  the  back. 

Finally  the  direction  of  the  grain  in  the  back  is  determined 
by  the  relation  of  the  back  to  the  shelf  and  the  supports.  In  a 
single  support  bracket,  (Figures  4,  5,  6)  the  grain  would  naturally 
run  up  and  down,  for  the  shelf  acts  as  a  cleat,  whereas  in  a  bracket 
with  two  supports  (Figure  7.1  the  grain  of  the  back  should  run 
horizontally,  for  thus  the  parts  best  reinforce  each  other. 

Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  one  or  two  supports.  There  is  no  question  that  the  bracket 
with  two  supports  both  looks  and  is  stronger  and  more  stable. 
Just  as  the  double  hang  is  better  than  the  long  single  hang,  so 
the  double  support  carries  out  the  idea  of  stability. 

Having  discussed  the  structural  features  of  brackets  in 
general,  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem,  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
double  support  bracket  with  back  entirely  below  the  shelf.  This 
type  of  bracket  would  need  to  be  affixed  to  the  wall  by  small 
hand  made  copper  plates,  fastened  on  behind  (Figure  71  or  simpler 
still  by  screw  eyes.  It  is  to  be  made  of  whitewood  with  a  shelf 
not  more  than  ten  inches  long,  to  hold,  let  us  say,  one  or  two 
choice  bits  of  pottery. 

THE  REFINEMENT  OF  PROPORTIONS 

The  principal  proportions  to  be  considered  in  this  model  are 
the  relative  widths  of  the  shelf  and  of  the  back  to  the  length,  and 
the  distance  of  the  supports  from  the  ends  and  from  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  such  problems  as  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  sizes  of  areas,  the  relation  of  areas  to  each   other  and  the 
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division  of  areas.  As  helps  to  refining  these  proportions,  we  may 
be  reminded  of  such  elementary  considerations  as  these:  that 
squares  are  not  likely  to  be  as  pleasing  as  oblongs  (Compare  8A 
with  8B);  that  the  better  oblongs  are  those  whose  sides  are  not 
in  obvious  multiples  (Compare  7A  with  7B);  that  divisions  of 
spaces  are  improved  when  their  factor  is  not  easily  recognized, 
(Compare  7A  with  7B) ;  or,  in  a  word,  that  obvious  and  monoton- 
ous relations  should  be  refined  into  subtle  and  delicate  ones. 
These  dimensions,  thus  roughly  determined  at  first,  will  be  more 
or  less  subject  to  change  according  to  the  outline,  but  time  spent 
in  refining  the  proportions  is  not  wasted,  for  it  will  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  ease  of  determining  outlines.  To  this  we  must 
next  attend. 

FORMS  AND   VARIETIES  OF  OUTLINES 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  outline  should  follow  the 
functional  lines,  that  is,  they  should  not  contradict  the  lines  of 
structure.  An  example  of  this  error  is  shown  in  Figure  9  where 
AA  call  attention  away  from  the  structural  lines  and  contradict 
them.  Figure  9  also  illustrates  another  common  error,  the  un- 
due accentuation  of  the  center,  where  there  is  no  structural  cle- 
ment to  correspond.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outline  may,  with 
good  artistic  effect,  be  drawn  so  as  to  emphasize  the  essential 
structural  features.  For  example,  the  outline  of  a  double  hang 
bracket  may  well  call  attention  to  the  double  suspension  and  thus 
to  the  stability  of  the  bracket.  So  too  the  place  of  the  shelf  and 
of  the  supports  may  be  emphasized,  long  lines  may  accentuate 
length  and  a  slight  accent  may  give  notice  of  changes  in  direction 
of  line.  -  (Figure  6).  And  throughout,  of  course  there  should 
be  harmony  in  the  shape  of  the  different  parts.  That  is,  the 
idea  nstd  in  the  outline  of  the  back  may  be  repeated  and  at  least 
should  not  be  contradicted  by  the  form  of  the  supports. 
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In  working  out  tliese  outlines  the  same  steps  may  be  taken 
as  in  designing  the  pen  tray  iSee  article  in  the  October  School 
Arts  Book,)  namely  straight  line  forms,  curved  line  forms,  and 
combinations  of  these.  For  example  in  straight  line  designs  we 
might  have  Figures  lo  and  u,  in  curved  lines,  Figxires  12  and  13 
and  in  combination,  Figure  14. 

The  great  danger,  to  be  guarded  against,  is  that  of 
making  mechanical,  obvious  and  fantastic  outlines.  Finally 
there  comes  the  matter  of 

DECORATION, 

"decoration,  the  first  impulse  of  the  savage  and  the  last  despair 
of  the  artist".  A  simple  and  successfully  tested  form  of  decora- 
tion for  such  a  bracket  as  is  here  proposed  is  obtained  by  varying 
from  the  background,  in  color  or  shade,  certain  designed  spaces. 
First  as  to  the  form  of  these  spaces.  A  good  principle  with  which 
to  start  is  to  let  the  outline  of  the  decorative  space  re-echo  the 
bounding  line.  Let  there  be  correspondence,  not  contradiction 
between  the  two.  If  the  outline  of  the  bracket  be  composed  of 
straight  lines,  the  outlines  of  the  spaces  may  be  straight  with 
good  effect.  (Figure  15).  In  designing  these  spaces,  they  may 
be  formed  by  following  more  or  less  closely  the  general  outline, 
{Figure  15)  by  cutting  across  areas  horizontally,  (Figure  16) 
or  vertically  1  Figure  17)  or  by  combining  these  (Figure  18). 
One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  principle  that  the  beauty 
of  spacing  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  good  proportions.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  said  that  the  effacement  of  all  sharp  angles 
by  slightly  rounding  the  corners  tends  to  soften  the  effect  and 
unify  the  whole. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-decorate  such  a  simple 
article  as  this  bracket.  Indeed  the  most  effective  decoraiion 
may  be  a  simple  spot  as  in  Figures  19,  20  and  31. 
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The  foUowine;  order  of  procedure  for  the  making  of  the 
bracket  is  suggested. 

Plane  up  boards  to  proper  thickness  ^5-16*) 
True  up  shelf  to  size  isay  10"    '    4  1-2") 
Slightly  round  front  comers  of  shelf. 


supports. 

Cut  out  and  trim  and  sandpaper  these,  being  careful  to  keep 
edges  at  right  angles  to  surface. 

Draw  on  front  of  back  piece  the  center  line  of  position  of 
rapports. 
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Bore  in  their  proper  places  holes  for  screws  (5-8'  x  4)  and 
countersink  on  back. 

Clamp  each  support  in  its  place  by  hsmd  screws,  bore  holes 
in  it  and  drive  screws. 

Bore  holes  in  top  for  screws  to  enter  back  and  supports  and 
countersink. 

Hold  top  in  proper  place,  bore  center  hole  in  back  through 
the  top  and  screw  tight.  Put  in  other  screws  through  top  into 
back  in  like  manner.  See  that  supports  are  at  right  angles  to 
back,  bore  holes  in  them  through  top  and  screw  in  place. 

Take  apart. 

Lay  out  pattern  of  decoration  on  back  and  on  brackets. 

Outline  pattern  with  veining  tool. 

Paint  in  the  spots  with  water  color  of  shade  desired  and  dry. 

Stain  the  whole  with  turpentine  stain  and  rub  down. 

When  dry,  wax  and  put  together. 

Put  on  hangers,  screw  eyes  or  plates. 

AITNA  GAUSBJAN  WOYES  AND  WILLIAM  HOYES 
Teacheri  College,  N.  Y. 


Qf 
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A  student  of  design  must  keep  his 
mind    open  as    well    as  his    eyes. 
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MONOGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

MONOGRAMS  are  not  a  modern  school  room  invention ;  they 
really  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  totempolc  of  a  primitive  race. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
totempole  through  Its  varied  stages  of  development,  but  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  for  teaching,  using,  and  not  abusing  the 
monogram  in  art  work. 

The  essentials  of  the  monogram  are: 

(a)  An  individuality  strong  enough  so  distinguish  the 
person. 

(b)  The  placing  of  letters  in  a  certain  order  of  succession, — 
the  first  either  to  the  left,  or  above;  the  last,  either  to  the  right, 
or    below. 

(c)  The  modifying  greatly  of  letters  to  fit  conditions,  with- 
out distorting  them  beyond  recognition. 

(d)  That  the  monogram  must  be  a  unit;  i.  e.,  it  must  **hold 
together." 

(e)  That  it  shall  be  legible  when  completed. 

(f)  That  it  shall  form  a  decorative  spot  as  a  whole,  having 
a  pleasing  relation  of  sizes,  shapes  and  lines  of  direction. 

Ig)  When  an  enclosing  form  is  used,  that  the  general  shape 
of  the  mass  shall  correspond  with  that  of  the  enclosing  form. 

(h)  That  a  monogram,  when  completed,  shall  not  show  a 
preponderance  of  decorative  material;  the  letters  should  be  the 
important  element. 

The  order  of  development  in  such  a  lesson  should  begin  with 
a  whole.  Consider  first  the  general  shape  of  the  monogram  when 
completed ;  for  example,  in  most  cases  the  vertical  oblong  requires 
that  the  letters  shall  be  pulled,  or  drawn  out,  vertically;  while 
the  circular  monogram  usually  requires  that  the  letters  be  bent 
in  rhythm  with  their  circular  enclosure. 

Suppose  a  horizontal  monogram  is  to  be  made.  In  case 
oee  letter  is  used,  the  horizontal  lines  of  this  letter  are  extended, 
the  veiticai  lines  shortened.     In  case  two  letters  are  used,  the 
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left  lines  of  the  second  letter  and  any  of  the  right  hand  lines  of 
the  initial  for  the  surname  may  be  combined  to  form  one  or  more 
lines  common  to  both  letters.  In  case  three  letters  are  used  they 
may  be  placed  horizontally  in  their  proper  sequence,  interwoven 
as  suggested  for  the  two  letters  and  drawn  out  horizontally;  or, 
where  many  lines  are  used  in  common,  the  letters  may  be  placed 
in  one  spot  having  more  or  less  lines  common  to  all ;  or,  the  letters 
may  be  placed  vertically,  one  below  the  other  and  pulled  out 
horizontally.  This  latter  method  necessitates,  however,  an 
extreme  distortion  of  the  letters.  Where  an  enclosing  form  is 
used,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  of  the  letters  break  the  enclos- 
ing form  into  well  related  shapes  and  sizes.  Consistent  movement 
of  lines  is  necessary.  If  decorative  material  is  used,  it  should  be 
consistently  conventionalized,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
power the  letters. 

The  accompanying  plates  are  taken  from  work  done  in  the 
Westfield  Normal  School,     (See  frontispiece.) 

Plate  1,  A.  C,  has  lines  consistebt  with  its  contour,  but  the 
decorative  material  is  too  realistic  to  allow  indiscriminate  cutting, 
and  the  initials  are  subordinate  to  the  decoration.  In  fact,  at 
first  observation  the  letters  are  completely  lost  among  the  leaves, 
Plate  2,  M.  V.  McC,  illustrates  spots  too  nearly  of  the  same  width 
to  be  pleasing.  This  criticism  refers  to  the  thickness  of  the  sides 
of  the  M's,  which  are  monotonous  In  their  space  divisions.  The 
distance  between  them,  and  the  thickness  of  the  letters  being  the 
same. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  pleasing  monogram 
with  the  letters  placed  in  their  correct  order.  This  leads  the 
student  to  the  error  noted  in  F.  C.  It  often  happens  that  the  name 
itself  suggests  the  whole  or  part  of  a  motif;  i.  e..  Rose  or  Violet; 
also,  in  the  last  names  Bell,  Hart,  etc.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Miss  Fanning *s  monogram  R.  F. 


I 


I 
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In  trying  various  arrangements  the  letters  combine  often  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest,  with  but  a  slight  distortion,  such  cheer- 
ful combinations  as  M,  H. 

In  M.  L.  not  only  does  the  criticism  for  F.  C.  hold  good,  but 
»pots  differing  too  greatly  in  size  for  a  pleasing  decorative  effect 
iliave  been  used.     M.  M.  shows  a  movement  in  the  letters  rhythmic 
[with  each  other,  and  with  their  enclosing   form.     But  this  mono- 
gram is  unfortunate  in  its  distribution  of  white.     The  dominance 
of  the  little  white  animal  with  the  large  ears  might  easily  have 
■  been  avoided  by  increasing  the  area  of  white  between  the  two 
letters,  and  also  between  the  outer  M.  and  the  enclosing  form. 
For  its  beautiful  and  rhythmic  simplicity,  E.  S.  shows  a  delicate 
Lappreciation  of  the  principles  stated.     Lack  of  appreciation  of 
rbftlance  has  taken  much  from  the  merits  of  H.  D.     The  measure 
of  white  might  easily  have  been  increased  by  merely  thickening 
the  tetters,  which  would  give  a  balance  of  white  and  color. 

Every  monogram,  like  every  other  composition,  must  first 
tested  for  its  use,  then  for  its  beauty.  One  of  the  best  problems 
design  may  be  made  of  the  subject,  if  treated  in  this  way. 
'  In  using  one's  monogram,  it  is  well  to  remember  tha  t  it  is  his  special 
trade  mark,  label,  or  coat  of  arms,  as  it  were.  It  has  its  use  in 
marking  personal  materials,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  stationery, 
watch  fobs,  drawings  and  the  like.  It  is  also  a  decorative  spot, 
and  may  be  applied  in  the  crafts  to  buckles,  pins,  etc.  When  used 
in  a  framed  drawing,  tlie  monogram  should  move  in  rhythm  with 
the  composition.  In  most  cases,  a  tall,  narrow  picture,  requires 
that  the  monogram  be  in  sympathy  with  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  composition.  A  circular  monogram  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  repeating  circular  spots  or  spherical  objects  in  the  picture 
or  tt  may  be  placed  in  a  composition  having  a  circular  frame. 
The  place  in  the  picture  for  the  monogram  would  naturally  be 
in  the  largest  unused  space,  with  the  side  spaces  well  proportioned. 
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Monograms,  since  they  become  a  part  of  the  picture,  should 
be  keyed  to  the  composition  Id  color.  Otherwise,  a  monogram 
placed  too  near  the  center  of  interest  may  attract  to  itself  undue 
attention. 

The  old  monogram  made  up  of  senseless  scrolls  and  the  over 
and  under  weave  of  lines  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  line  mono- 
gram, of  beautiful  rhythm,  or  the  monogram  having  a  frame 
that  forms  of  the  whole  more  or  less  of  a  spot  and  having  a  beauti- 
ful balance  of  measure  is  now  considered  more  elegant  than  this 
relic  of  the  past,  the  highly  decorated,  meaningless  scroll. 

In  working  out  these  problems  with  children,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  child  should  try  many  combinations  of  the  two  letters, 
perhaps  those  of  the  first  and  last  name,  they  being  the  more 
important.  He  is  limited,  of  course,  in  the  shape  of  the  mono- 
gram; and  it  is  sometimes  well  at  first,  to  limit  him  to  a  single 
letter.  This  might  be  the  initial  for  the  last  name.  The  mono- 
grams M.  E.  L.,  A.  F.  G.,  H.  0.  B.,  and  R.  M.,  are  good  examples 
of  simple  combinations.  Perhaps  M,  D.  will  illustrate  well  the 
building  of  a  monogram  on  a  single  line,  vertically.  The  mono- 
gram A.  H.  L.,  illustrates  an  effort  for  sympathetic  movement 
between  the  curve  of  the  A.  or  H.  and  the  enclosing  form. 

The  initial  of  the  surname  should  dominate,  if  any  letter  is 
to  have  superior  distinction  in  the  design,  while  the  middle  letter 
or  letters  of  a  name,  should  be  of  the  least  importance. 

GEORGE  T.  SPERRY 

BUtR  Normal  School,  WettRold.'MaMi. 
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TEACHERS 

m 

"Cock  'o  the  North  I    The  down  is  young, 

Grey-Klimmeriog  the  pane 
Yet  you,  with  your  discordant  tongue 
Have  woken  me  again  1*' 

What  a  discordant  tongue  the  rooster  has  for  such  a  proud 
carriage!  However,  it  is  the  tatter  which  is  of  more  vital 
interest  to  us  just  now.  This  carriage  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  next  live  model  we  are  to  try.  It  is  expressed 
in  lines  of  most  graceful  curvature  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
swelling  breast  and  the  sky-rocket  tail,  plate  6.  These  are  the 
first  lines  lo  draw  with  the  side  of  the  crayon  of  a  brown  color 
Fill  in  the  suggested  form,  add  a  few  more  rockets  in  the  tail. 
And  the  legs  slanting  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  chicken.  Now 
we  will  go  over  the  outline  with  the  point  of  the  crayon,  commenc- 
ing with  the  triangular  bill,  the  comb  and  the  **beard,"  as  one 
child  called  it.  Aim  to  get  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  curves  in 
back,  tail  and  breast,  and  repeat  the  line  of  the  latter  for  the  wing. 
The  legs  are  stocky  with  a  strong  hold  upon  the  body,  and  the  feet 
must  be  carefully  drawn.  The  eye  is  small,  placed  high  and  well 
forward.  After  trying  this  subject  two  or  three  times,  as  with 
previous  models,  turn  him  about  so  that  he  faces  the  other  way. 
Then  he  may  be  drawn  in  various  positions  as  indicated  with  the 
next  subject,  the  hen. 

If  we  subdue  the  pride,  the  comb  and  the  tail  in  the  drawing 
of  the  rooster,  we  shall  have  achieved  a  hen!  The  other  charac- 
teristics are  almost  indentical  and  are  drawn  in  the  same  maimer, 
plate  7.  Here  we  have  several  new  positions,  but  no  one  but  that 
can  be  drawn  if  we  have  solved  the  previous  problems. 

These  four  typical  animals  are  good  ones  to  try  in  the  primary 
grades,  or  in  any  other  grades  for  that  matter,  although  animal 
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angle.  This  convergence  of  line  makes  the  back  triangle  like 
the  front  but  smaller.  Everyone  knows  that  distant  objects 
appear  smaller  than  those  nearer,  therefore  we  are  surely  right 
in  converging  these  lines.  With  the  side  of  the  crayon  draw  the 
Utbs  on  the  farther  side  and  end,  making  them  gradually  lighter 
as  they  recede  from  the  eye;  next  those  on  the  nearer  side,  and 
finally  those  in  front,  which  latter  should  be  drawn  with  as  heavy 
strokes  as  one  can  makei  plate  g.  This  is  but  an  artifice  of  draw- 
ing. Distance  lessens  the  apparent  values  of  objects,  hence  to 
give  the  effect  of  distance  we  must  draw  those  portions  of  the 
objects  which  are  in  back  with  lighter  lines.  See  how  well  the 
perspective  of  distance  is  rendered  by  so  simple  a  method. 
Finally,  it  is  well  to  touch  up  the  last  drawing  with  the  point  of 
the  crayon  to  show  more  decisively  the  nearest  edges  of  the  coop. 

This  being  done,  we  may  add  a  few  simple  surroundings  as 
suggested  in  plate  lo,  all  of  which  being  in  back  are  drawn  very 
lightly.  Then  we  may  add  a  hen  in  the  coop,  one  or  two  chickens 
hovering  about,  a  little  grass  and  a  water  pan.  All  this  may  be 
done  in  simple  color.  Draw  the  coop  with  brown  crayons,  the 
ground  with  brown  and  green,  the  distant  house  of  a  lighter  brown, 
the  tre«  in  blue  green,  etc. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  children  to  take  part.  Let  those  who 
draw  good  chickens  cut  them  out.  The  teacher  or  a  child  may 
paste  them  upon  the  board  in  their  proper  position,  — this  means 
that  the  largest  chickens  should  be  well  in  front  and  the  others, 
according  to  size,  relegated  to  the  rear,  plate  ii. 

Plate  12*  was  drawn  by  a  first  year  teacher  and  the  chickens 
added  by  the  children,  It  is  a  simpler  form  than  the  coop. 
Plflte  13  gives  another  readily  drawn  background  for  similar 
work.     In  one  third  year  room  the  large  blackboard  at  the  back 


*0unaral  lb«M  plat«»  won- t>l)u(o«rMph<Kl    from   Urawiiicti  »uul«  with   colortMl  b1iM>k- 
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of  the  room  contained  a  drawing  as  shown  in  plate  14  and  the 
children  filled  in  the  drawing  with  over  a  htmdred  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  and  fowls.  They  never  tired  of  adding  their  mite  to  this 
drawing  and  before  the  year  was  ended  they  knew  how  to  draw 
several  animal  forms. 

FRED  HAMILTON  DANIELS 
Supa-viMrofDnwIac,  Sprlnc6eld,  Mau. 


S      Applied  design  is  always  the  solution  of  a  problem.      |v 
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SKETCHING  IN  NUMBER  WORK 

FAILXJRE  in  blackboard  drawing  is  attributable  in  some"" 
cases  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  David  to  fight  the 
Philistine  with  the  weapons  of  a  Saul.  It  is  better  to  confess, 
"I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them/'  and  to 
stick  to  one's  own  familiar  sling  and  pebbles,  than  to  make  a 
spectacle  of  one's  self  in  the  glittering  armor  of  a  king.  The 
David  who  has  the  wisdom  to  begin  modestly  may  come  to  wield 
kingly  weapons  in  due  time,  but  they  will  be  his  own.  In  many 
other  cases,  however,  failure  is  attributable  to  a  lack  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  technique. 

Legitimate  blackboard  drawing  is  of  three  sorts:  (i)  Pic- 
torial, The  drawing  of  calendars,  pictures  appropriate  to  the 
month  or  to  the  subjects  under  consideration;  (2)  Diagrammatic. 
The  drawing  of  maps,  diagrams,  pictures  in  outline  only,  for 
pupils  to  study  for  a  specific  purpose;  (3)  Illustrative.  Quick 
sketching  to  make  clear  or  vivid  a  certain  thought  at  a  certain 
time.    These  should  never  be  confused. 

Drawings  of  the  first  group  cannot  be  too  carefully  made, 
too  thoughtfully  shaded  or  colored.  They  arc  to  be  referred  to 
again  and  again,  to  be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's beautiful  work  is  almost  wholly  in  this  class. 

Drawings  in  the  second  group  may  be  sketched  more  freely, 
and  with  less  attention  to  certain  details,  but  they  should  always 
be  perfectly  clear.  No  haphazard  dots  and  dashes,  no  sketchy 
obscurities  for  "artistic  effect"  should  be  allowed  to  disfigure  them. 
If  the  drawing  be  a  drainage  map,  cities  and  towns  should  be 
omitted.  If  it  be  a  picture  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  language 
lesson,  only  the  things  children  are  supposed  to  observe  should^ 
be  put  into  it,  and  such  things  should  be  rendered  unmistakably. 
The  illustrations  for  Mr.  Hammel's  experiments  in  the  Home 
Workshop  belong  in  this  group. 

Drawings  in  the  third  group  are  quite  different  from  those 
in  the  other  two,  in  that  they  must  not  be  too  good,  nor  too  care- 
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fully  drawn.  The  reason  for  this  will  become  evident  the  moment 
cue  considers  their  function.  Illustrative  sketches  exist  not  for 
themselves  but  for  the  sake  of  conveying  vividly  and  quickly  certain 
ideas.  An  illustrative  sketch  must  be  made  quickly,  otherwise 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  making  of  it.  This  means  that  the 
sketch  must  be  extremely  simple.  If  it  is  complex  the  mere 
mechanics  involved  in  the  making  will  require  so  much  time 
that  the  attention  will  wander  inevitably  from  the  idea  to  the 
symbol.  An  illustrative  sketch  must  be  graphic.  If  it  is  poorly 
drawn  it  draws  attention  to  itself;  if  it  is  too  well  drawn,  again  it 
monopolizes  the  attention  and  the  idea  behind  it  has  no  show ;  if  it  is 
puzzling,  of  doubtful  significance,  or  of  possible  double  meaning, 
the  same  fatal  shifting  of  the  attention  is  bound  to  take  place. 

I  remember  being  present  at  a  number  lesson  where  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  draw  chickens  to  show  that  two  chickens 
plus  one  chicken  equals  three  chickens,  — in  other  words,  to  lead 
little  Towhead  to  think  2  -\  1-3.  Eraser  in  left  and  crayon  in 
right,  she  began  drawing  a  bill  with  great  care,  then  the  curve 
of  the  head,  then  the  eye,  &en  after  many  erasures  and  much 
blowing  of  chalk,  she  at  last  finished  with  the  two  feet.  ^'There, 
Olaf/'  said  she,  "there  is  one  chicken."  *'It  looks  to  me  like  a 
duckt"  remarked  Olaf.  How  far  had  that  teacher  lead  him  on 
the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  2  4  i  -  3? 

No;  an  illustrative  sketch  must  not  be  more  attractive  than 
the  thing  signified.  It  must  aid,  not  hinder,  the  mind  in  grasping 
the  essential  fact. 

Now  in  Number  work  the  illustrations  are  often  too  com- 
plex. American  flags,  chicken  coops,  full  rigged  ships,  men  on 
horseback,  and  the  like  are  impossible.  In  a  word  drawings  are 
not  to  be  thought  of;  the  objects  employed  must  be  reduced  to 
hieroglyphics,  conventional  signs,  symbols,  characters  as  easily 
made  as  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  as  unmistakable. 
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The  two  plates  which  are  reproduced  herewith,  contain  some 
seventy-five  symbols  of  this  kind.  With  the  exception  of  one 
leaf  and  the  bunch  of  grapes,  these  symbols  may  be  drawn  with 
two  or  three  strokes.  A  few  like  the  rake,  and  the  poultry  re- 
quire five  or  six;  but  even  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
may  be  made  in  three  seconds  or  less.  In  fact  not  a  symbol 
shown  requires  more  than  two  or  three  seconds  in  the  making, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  can  easily  be  made  in  a  single  second 
of  time.  Many  of  them,  (the  hair-pin,  screw-eye,  ring,  hook, 
carpet-tack,  triangle,  sickle,  fan,  cap,  poker,  slipper,  brick,  whip, 
plum,  lemon)  are  practically  a  single  stroke;  while  the  pins, 
tacks,  hats,  picks,  flags,  fire- crackers,  candles,  lunch-boxes, 
pans,  ash-keys,  maple-keys,  oranges,  apples,  cherries,  etc.,  are 
made  with  two  strokes,  one  perhaps  with  the  side  of  the  crayon 
and  one  with  the  end. 

The  symbols  given  represent  a  beginning  only.  All  the 
fruits,  many  of  the  trees,  many  other  utensils,  many  geometric 
figures,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  insects,  may  be  reduced  to  sym- 
bols immediately  recognizable  by  children,  instantly  makable, 
and  non  resistent,  so  to  speak,  that  the  ideas  they  connote  may 
Sow  with  them,  not  only  unhindered  but  vivified  by  their  use. 
And  whatsoever  is  more  or  less  in  illustrative  number  work 
Cometh  of  evil,  because  it  produces  evil  results. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
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DECEMBER 
CONSTRUCTIVE  DESIGN 

CHRISTBIAS  is  the  inevitabte  center  of  interest  in  December. 
The  children  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  nor  would  the 
wise  teacher,  for  the  great  festival  offers  endless  opportunities 
for  appropriate  work  in  every  grade,  and  supplies  incentives 
of  the  highest  value  pedagogically  and  ethically.  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  choosing  a  few  things  from  among  the  many 
well  worth  the  doing,  a  few  which  shall  prove  most  helpftil. 
Those  which  follow  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  the  kind  of 
subjects   appropriate   to   the   different   grades. 


PRIMARY 


I  FIRST  YEAR.  Review  the  terms  of  position  and  relation, 
and  continue  the  practice  in  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines, 
by  representing  toys. 

Tlte  drawing  may  well  be  followed  by  freehand  cutting  of  toys  from 
bright  colored  papers.  A  device  affording  children  great  delight  is  shown 
«t  A.  Cut  the  big  tree  from  dark  green  paper,  paste  it  on  a  sheet  of 
cardboa/d,  and  let  the  children  paste  on  the  toys  they  cut. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Review  horizontal  and  vertical  and  other 
terms  and  continue  freehand  practice  in  connection  with  Christ- 
mas decorations. 

Stars  and  decorative  chains  are  good  subjects.  The  easiest  way  to  get 
iMd  Stan  U  as  follows:  A  card  4  1-2x6  (one-half  a  6  x  9  sheet.)  should  be 
aade  by  the  teacher  as  a  pattern.  By  diagonals  find  the  center  of  the  card; 
*ith  a  raditu  of  j  1-8  Inches  draw  a  circle  upon  that  center;  on  the  cir- 
tuoiference  set  off  points  2  i-i  inches  apart  as  measured  on  the  ruler. 
These  wiU  divide  the  circumference  into  five  approximately  equal  parts. 
CottDKl  the  points  by  light  lines  to  form  a  star.  With  a  hat  pin 
funch  boles  as  indicated  by  the  little  circles  in  B.  A  pack  of  sheets 
of  ptper  4  1-2x6  may  now  be  marked  at  once  by  using  a  hat  pin  through 
Uk«  boles. 
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The  chUdran  can  use  these  sheets  in  various  ways.  They  may  draw 
(rom  point  to  point  and  color  the  background,  a;  they  may  draw  and  add  the 
rays  by  following  the  edge  of  a  ruler  adjusted  by  the  central  point,  b;  they 
may  draw,  color,  and  cut  out,  c,  and  suspend  by  a  thread;  they  may  color 
the  entire  sheet,  cut  out  freehand,  add  a  motto,  d,  and  suspend,  or  support 
by  adding  an  easel-back,  e. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  decorative  chain  Is  as  follows:  Have  the  sheets 
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PE*CE 


.        Strip    ^^  *  l)    (cidlil 


'•>4  -^ ; 




iodicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  f.  I7ow  have  each  piece  folded  as  shown  at 
I-  Upon  one  side  have  a  big  capital  0  sketched,  a  quarter-inch  thick;  add 
(bt  tail  to  nuke  a  queer  Q  of  it,  b;  cut  out  with  the  scissors  on  the  heavy  lines. 
ThnAd  one  link  into  the  next  to  form  the  chain,  t.  Use  alternately  red  and 
•bite  links,  or  red  and  green,  or  green  and  white, 

THIRD  YEAR.  Review  the  geometric  figures  and  their 
[details  and  continue  freehand  and  mechanical  practice  in  drawing 
Lttid  snaking  of  Christmas  tokens. 
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An  odd  hanging-basket  or  a  toy  sled  are  easily  made,  and  offer  good 
educative  practice.  There  are  two  good  ways  to  make  attractive  hanging- 
baskets,  illustrated  at  c :  one  based  on  the  square  and  one  on  the  circle. 

Square.  Take  a  square  of  colored  paper  any  size  up  to  six  iocbes; 
fold  as  indicated  by  the  doited  lines;  cut  on  one  diameter,  from  a  comer  to  the 
center;  cut  oS  one  corner  of  the  square;  slip  a  inside  b  and  paste  them  together. 
Fold  up  the  laps  as  shown  at  c.     Knot  the  end  of  a  thread  or  colored  string 


and  pass  it  from  the  inside  through  i,  2,  and  3  successively,  and  then  from 
the  outside  through  i  again.  By  means  of  this  cord  the  laps  may  be  pulled 
together  and  the  basket  suspended  as  shown  at  c.  Ornaments  may  be  added 
in  color. 

Circle.  Take  a  circle  of  any  size  and  fold  it  as  indicated  by  the  doited 
lines,  e.  Cut  one  radius.  The  flat  may  now  be  drawn  together  and  pasted 
to  make  a  basket  having  seven,  six,  five,  four,  or  three  sides.  Wind  a  colored 
string  over  two  fingers  four  or  five  times,  and  tie  the  coil  as  at  (.  Now  cut 
the  loops  opposite  the  knot  and  a  tassel  is  the  result,  g.  Hake  as  many  of 
these  as  required,  pass  the  strings  through  the  sides  and  fasten  them  together 
as  shown  at  h.     Other  ornaments  may  be  added. 
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The  loy  »Ied  may  be  made  as  showa  at  k.  Cut  out  on  the  heavy  lines. 
Fold  1  under  2  and  paste  it  to  stifFen  the  top.  Fold  3  under  4^  and  tip  down 
ibe  comers  on  the  dotted  lines,  and  paste  10  the  under  side  of  the  top  and  to 
the  sides  to  stifleo  the  whole.  Add  the  string,  knots  oo  the  inside  of  the  rim- 
aefB,  and  ornament  the  top,  if  desired.     See  m. 

IWTERMEDUTE 
In  the  intermediate  grades  the  objects  made  by  the  pupils 
should  take  on  a  little  more  serious  aspect,  they  should  be  if 
possible  more  substantial  and  more  useful  to  children,  more 
serviceable.  Those  outlined  below  are  of  proven  value.  Don't 
attempt  too  much.  Choose  one  thing  your  pupils  can  do,  and 
see  that  they  do  it  well. 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Draw  and  make  simple  objects  involv- 
ing geometric  figures  and  but  two  dimeixsions. 

Make  a  whirligig,  a  pin-shield,  or  a  penwiper.  The  whirligig  may  be 
made    as    follows :      Upon 

heavy    cardboard    or    thin  /^)    223   £) 

wood,  smooth  both  sides, 
draw  a  circle  2  1-2  inches 
in  diainctcr.  Cut  it  out  as 
p«rfeclly  aa  possible.  Upon 
Mcb  lidt  draw  concentrir 
dfcles  aa  shown  at  D. 
Colof  sections  of  these  with 
Kfarat  colon  ^such  for  exam- 
pi*  aa  red,  orange,  yellow; 
orange,  yellow,  green;  yellow,  green,  blue;  green,  blue,  violet,)  in  the  propor- 
Ciona  indicated  at  a.  The  two  rides  need  not  be  colored  alike.  Bore  two  small 
holaa  cacb  1-4  inch  from  the  center,  and  upon  the  same  diameter  and  across  the 
fraln.  String  the  whirligig  with  about  four  feet  of  strong  but  very  flexible  string. 
Wban  whirled*  the  gig  will  show  a  scale  of  analogous  colors,  and  will   "hum." 

*Tm  tiell  liuW   lu  wlurl  i(.  ill  pniil.  is  kIiuiwI   irupoMsilile.      Jt  ia  bcM  t)y  looping  ibtf 
■•..iUk.  ,-,...1  ,....|r.,i  <♦«.  intiK  flfurrr*.  I>p;  Miuiwl  l>y  huldlnn  <«>«  Knml  Mill  uiil  revolvtoc 
>    nliotc  ilta  iiuilmn  of  a  fkip-ropr;  ki*i)l  in  ni'itmu  by  UKivinc  tbt 
ii(  tbaiti  trji|[rthcr  al  tSt  r^r  timt.  am  the  f^g  rvvolvro. 
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The  pin-shield  is  made  from  two  circles  of  cardboard,  covered  with  cloth. 
Upon  one  piece  a  monogram  or  symbol  may  be  worked  before  the  cloth  is 
stretched  upon  the  card.  The  two  covered  circles  are  fastened  together  by 
over-and-Dver  sewing  the  edges. 

The  penwiper  is  made  from  circular  pieces  of  cloth  or  chamois  akin, 
the   top   one    omamented,    sewed    together   with    a    button    at     the    center. 


E  shows  two  such  by  Helen  Clapp  and  Bessie  Pollard,  Easthamplon* 
Hanachusetts,  made  in  an  upper  grade  and  therefore  more  elaborately 
omamented. 

Another  good  object  to  make  is  a  pin-tray.  On  oak  Ug  draw  the  flat  as 
shown  at  F,  following  the  dimensions,  scoring  on  the  light  lines  and  cutting 
out  on  the  heavy  lines. 

Paste  the  laps  together  securely  as  indicated  at  a,  and  when  dry 
dip  off  the  "ear^."  The  tray  may  be  omamented,  inside,  as  shown 
at  G. 

Plan  the  omamenr  carefully,  in  colors,  but  draw  it  upon  the  object, 
freehand,  holding  it  in  the  position  indicated,  for  each  side. 

FIFTH  YEAR.     Draw  and  make  simple  objects  involving 
geometric  figures  and  but  two  dimensions. 
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Make  some  color  discs,  or  a  magic  biU  book.  The  color  discs  should  be 
made  to  fit  a  top.*  A  top  3-4"  In  diameter  will  easily  carry  a  thin  two 
inch  disc.  Lay  out  the  discs  as  shown  at  U.  A  disc  colored  with  black  as 
shown  at  d,  will  give  a  neutral  scale  of  three  tones,  while  spinning,  with  black 
ia  the  center  and  white  in  the  rim.  Children  like  to  moke  experimental  discs, 
▼arying  the  dimensions  to  see  what  will  result.  The  square  hole  in  the  disc 
should  fit  tightly  the  square  spindle 
of  the  top. 

The  magic  bill  book  is  made  as 
follows:  Cut  two  pieces  of  card- 
board a  quarter-inch  larger  all 
around  than  a  dollar  bill.  Tie  these 
tocMhar  with  soft  string  as  indi- 
cated at  I,  a,  being  careful  (0  pass  it 
OTcf  and  under  the  cards  as  indicated 
at  b,  and  to  leave  long  ends.  (VERY 
canAd;  compare  the  upper  and  the 
lover  bands:  the  thing  will  not 
work  unless  these  are  properly  tied.) 
How  make  the  flat  for  the  pocket 
book  as  shown  at  c.  Follow  the 
dimensions.  The  lap  may  be  modi- 
fled  at  will,  of  course.  Row  bind  the 
caids  into  the  book  by  passing  one 
and  of  each  knot  thiough  a  hole  in 
the  flat  at  the  knot,  as  indicated  at 
d,  and  the  other  ends  through  a  hole  half  way  between  them.  Tie  the  four 
iDcnhcr;  first  the  two  from  the  ends,  then  the  central  two  around  the  first. 
With  th«  book  open  as  shown  at  c,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  open  the  card,  2, 
•itber  way.  that  is,  it  appears  to  be  hinged  both  at  x  and  at  y.  If  a  bill  be 
placed  out  flat  on  i,  and  2  be  turned  over  on  y  as  a  hinge  and  again  on  x  as 
a  hinge,  the  bill  will  be  found  tucked  under  the  strings  of  2.  Another  bill, 
placed  on  i  will  be  found,  after  folding  2  again  on  x  and  y,  tucked  under  the 
strings  of  i  •    Place  a  bill  on  either  card  and  fold,  and  the  bill  will  be  mysteriously 

■A  (ol'f  U>p  may  ti«  m*'l^  fn'iii  a  sptxil  lu*  fiitluw*:  ^4»ol  ■  spool  with  dnnp  flunjint. 
R;  wliittU  ■  Plitrk  to  6t  ((xlilly  in  th«  hole  T>riv«  m  iho  ulick  nail  mw  itia  apitol  off  m.n 
»^Hk  ftf  on  io<^lt  iriMii*  tb«  flAnav  At  lu  Drirv  ihfl  atir-k  in  •  quarifr  of  nn  inch  more  kii<I 
■fcillh  lh»  wbulc  iluwn  ■>■  hImiwii  at  It.  Vut  ntt  ih^  ftlrk  tu  l4*avr  n  vpiDtUo  proiectiiig  } 
va«b.  MaketbtvindUaqmnMuitlahaut  |  inch  oaaudp.lwitifcafeful  to  bavv  it  centered,  o, 

ao9 


Proceed  as  follows : 

TABLE.  Take  some  table  In  the  building  as  the  model.  Make  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  side  view  and  end  view  to  show  the  proportioas.  The  top 
may  be  a  single  line,  the  legs  mere  squared  sticks  (such  as  the  table  legs 
were  before  they  were  turned  or  worked).  Upon  these  sketches  mark  the 
dimensionSf  as  shown  at  J,  t.  Now,  upon  a  sheet  of  thick  manila  paper  or 
oak  tagj  draw  to  scale  (perhaps  a  half-inch  to  the  foot)  the  flat  for  the  legs 
aod  braces  as  shown  at  z,  adding  the  laps  a,  a,  and  thickening  the  legs  as  may 
seem  necessary,  but  keeping  the  correct  proportion  of  width  to  height  in  both 
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end  Tiew  and  ade  view.  Now  score  the  long  horizontal  line  and  the  verticals 
for  the  comers  of  the  legs,  cut  out  the  flat,  fold  it  into  shape  and  paste  the 
teg.     Next  make  the  lop  of  correct  proportion  and  paste  it  in  position. 

CHAIR.     Work  out  the  chair  in  the  same  way^  omitting  the  slant  of 
the  legs  and  back.     See  the  flat  drawn  at  3.     Cut  a  slit  in  the  seat,  and  slip  tt 
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down  over  the  back,  that  the  projection  of  the  seat  all  around  may  be  properly 
represented- 

A  still  better  way  to  work  out  the  problem,  if  material  and  tools  are  at 
tuiod,  is  to  use  wood.  The  furniture  shown  at  K  was  made  in  this  way.  A 
pjace  of  7S  inch  stuff  with  four  boles  bored  near  the  corners,  four  sticks  cut 


y\ 


Ji- 


.)(- 


^     r  —  if^         ^ — 

froia  the  roadside  thicket,  a  piece  of  thin  wood,  and  a  few  tacks  is  all  that  is 
required  for  each  one.  (The  table  is  set  with  doll's  dishes-  The  turkey  is 
made  of  paper,  painted  (See  primary  Outlines,  in  October  number). 

GRAMMAR 

As  specified  in  last  month's  Outline,  the  work  during 
DecemberJ'should  involve  the  making  of  at  least  one  object 
in  each  grade  in  some  material  more  substantial  than  paper. 
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nn  A  Put3h-C2y.rt  of  uaood 

"So  b«  tnade  one  foi*th  ActujJ  size. 
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A  pusb-cjut  a  A  good  subject.  A  toy  sl«<l«  a  bird  house,  a  cash  box,  a 
knife  tray  or  any  other  useful  object  would  be  quite  as  good,  and  even  better 
U  it  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  children.  If  possible,  obtain  a  real  cart 
and  from  it  work  out  the  proportions  for  the  miniature  cart.  Make  a  sketch 
of  the  real  cart  and  mark  the  principal  dimensions — those  which  determine 
the  proportions.  See  sketch,  plate  I.  Discuss  available  material  for  making 
the  cart.*  Make  careful  drawings,  to  scale  appropriate  to  the  material.  The 
seal*  used  in  the  plate  is  one-quarter  Inch  to  the  inch,  which  means  that  the 
miniature  cart  is  to  be  one-quarter  the  uze  of  the  original.  The  easiest  way 
to  start  the  pupils  without  confusion  of  mind  is  to  lead  them  to  follow  some 
Boch  reasoning  as  this :  The  cart  is  to  be  made  quarter  size;  then  every  inch 
on  tht  big  cart  means  a  quarter-inch  on  the  Uttle  cart.  Length,  i'  q'=2i''= 
21  quartera~5  1-4',  the  len^h  of  the  little  cart.  Width,  1' 2*=i4''=i4 
quarters^  3  1-2',  the  width  of  the  little  cart.  Lead  the  pupils  to  think  out 
the  dimensions  of  each  port,  and  draw  each.  From  the  drawings  "get  out  the 
stock"  from  paper.  These  paper  parts  will  test  the  correctness  of  the  draw- 
ings and  serve  as  patterns  in  "getting  out  the  stock"  from  wood.  When  the 
cart  has  been  constructed  it  should  be  colored  in  tones  of  low  intensity;  one 
tone  for  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  another  tone  for  all  other  surfaces.  Water 
color  will  do. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Make  a  freehand  sketch  with  dimen- 
sionSf  and  the  working  drawings,  for  some  useful  object,  to  be 
constructed  of  wood. 

A  toothbrush  holder  is  a  good  subject  for  constructive  design  in  this  grade 
and  useful  in  the  home.  Lead  the  pupils  to  think  out  the  problem.  Should 
a  toothbrush  be  huddled  with  others  in  a  vase  on  the  bathroom  shelf?  Should 
it  be  placed  bristles  up  on  the  dado  rail  or  window  seaf?  Should  it  be  placed 
where  it  gathers  dust?  Must  it  have  a  place  of  its  own?  Should  it  not  be 
easily  taken  and  quickly  replaced?  How  large  is  a  toothbrush?  How  might 
it  be  hung  so  that  it  would  dry  quickly,  be  easily  grasped  by  the  handle,  pro- 
tected from  dust?  How  many  tooth  brushes  must  be  provided  for  in  your 
home?  How  near  together  may  they  be  hung  without  inconvenience  tn  use? 
A  hack  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  wall  from  wet  fingers,  a  rack  which 

tWHUiarH  m«y  lir  uhmI  of  munw.  as  »  liut  rmort.  t'Miftlly  n  popiiUr  icrticer  or 
frMi  iWafaf  will  tw  gl»(i  lu  giv*  Iba  vliililrca  m  cb'^ioe  of  tlie  box»  upan  hia  wooU  pitv,  aod 
go^J  tk'tm  wiiot  iithy  \m  thiMi  olititined.  BkM  wood  i»  tlie  hni  fur  nuch  work,  Itowcvor 
mmd  fn*>-  tm  nliUitwiJ  in  Ixwnla  |',  ^',  \',  |'  «ii(l  y  rhirk,  (rum  •  deaW  in  lambrr- 
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"^0  !)€  made  oF  bass  wood. 
quarter  inch  stock. 

3i7.fz  lobe  delcrminccl  by  th< 
number  of  brushes  lo  be  pro- 
vided for  c. 

Gn  initial  may  bt:  decided  on 
llie'roof'dbovc  each  brush  to 
idtjnlify  it. 

SLmh  orpainl  the  holder  to 
b^rmonizc  with  Ihc  waII. 


will  receive  and  yield  the  brushes  readily  and  hold  them  securely,  a  hood 
which  protects  them  from  the  dust  yet  leaves  them  open  to  dry,  a  pleasing 
fonn  which  may  be  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  wall,  or  decorated  with 
initials  to  identify  the  brushes,  —all  these  conditions  seem  to  be  met  in  the 
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the  brushes.  They  are  driven  In  as  near  together  as  they  can  be  to  allow 
the  brush  handle  to  be  inserted  edgewise  and  turned.  The  holder  should  be 
colored  to  form  tux  analogous  harmony  with  the  wall  upon  which  it  is  to  hang. 
See  O. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Make  careful  working  drawings  for  some 
useftil  object,  involving  the  making  of  a  section  drawing.  Con- 
struct the  object. 

A  match-safe  for  the  wall  is  a  good  subject  for  constructive  design  in  this 
grade,  and  useful  in  the  home.  Matches  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  little 
chJldreOf  easily  found,  and  lighted  at  a  convenient  and  unobjectionable  place. 
From  the  length  of  the  matches  to  be  used  and  the  usual  length  of  a  "scratch," 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  size  of  the  box  and  the  desirable  area  of  sand- 
paper. The  sides  of  the  sandpaper  arc  held  in  place  by  the  long  lines  of  the 
brackets  which  also  defend  the  wall  from  random  scratching.  The  match- 
safe  drawn  at  IT,  and  shown  at  0,  is  easily  made  in  six  pieces.  It  may  be 
modified  at  will  in  its  outlines,  and  may  be  ornamented  appropriately  with 
geometric  or  conventional  flame  elements  if  desired.  Ordinary  pins  are  stout 
enough  to  form  the  hinges.  The  match-safe  should  be  colored  to  harmonize 
with  the  wail  upon  which  it  is  to  hang.  It  might  be  rather  brilliant— flaming 
— in  color,  provided  the  hue  be  right.  At  O  a  modification  of  the  simple  con- 
tours of  the  working  drawing  is  shown  to  suggest  that  no  two  designs  need 
be  exactly  alikcr  even  when  tbe  principal  proportions  are  identical. 


♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 


^  [     That  which  is  really  beautiful  has  no  need  of  anything.     ]  ^ 


»♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦4»»H 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL   SCHOOLS 


By  WALTER  SARGEIfT 
Stat*  Supcrviaor  or  Drawing  for  Massachosett* 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWXHG  AND  DESIGN 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school. 

Christmas  suggests  an  endless  variety  of  objects  which  are  appropriate 
for  constructive  work  in  school.  There  are  onuunents  for  the  school 
room,  cards  and  objects  to  be  made  and  taken  home,  and  gifts  for  fellow 
pupils. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  would  like  to  make  for  presents  and  what 
they  would  like  to  receive.  Among  the  things  they  suggest  will  probably  be 
some  excellent  objects  for  the  constructive  work  of  the  month.  If  the  plans 
and  desires  of  the  children  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  serve  as  a  bass,  the 
work  of  grades  2  and  3  (Plates  B  and  C)  in  the  Outlines  for  graded  schools 
will  afford  ample  suggestion. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

After  the  November  practice  in  handling  materials  and  planning  patterns 
the  children  should  be  ready  to  put  their  best  work  into  one  or  two  objects 
for  December.     Try  the  experiment  of  letting  the 
boys  work  out  one  thing  and  the  giris  another. 

No  problem  is  better  for  the  boys  of  a  rural 
school  than  making    bird  houses,    (.See   figure    i.) 
Through  their  reading  and  nature  study  they  should 
/;,<'  he  interested  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  birds  during 

1  Ut  winter.    Encourage  them  to  feed  the  birds  to 
attract  them  to  the  school  house.     Show  them  how 
■tLs^T  t\  "'  ^      tame  the  chickadees  will  become :  how  these  little 

^^V  I'^n,,         birds  will  alight  on    their  fingers  and  eat   out  of 

\  UUui  their  hands  if  they  are  quiet  and  patient  io  attempts 
to  feed  them.  In  some  such  way  abundant  enthu- 
siasm is  easily  aroused  and  that  makes  the  planning 
and  building  of  bird  houses  immensely  attractive. 
There  will  be  room  too,  around  the  school  house 
and  at  home,  for  placing  all  that  may  be  made. 
I.  Have  the  boys  locate  and  bring  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  bird  houses  in  the  village  and  tell  which  they  think  is  best  and  why. 
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3.  Have  them  mohe  sketches  of  the  sort  of  hird  houses  they  would  like 
lo  build.    Compare  and  discuss  these,  to  see  which  are  best  for  the  birds. 

3.  Have  each  boy  make  a  pattern  of  paper  or  card  showing  the  exact 
•Ize  and  shape  of  the  boards  that  will  be  required  to  make  his  bird  house  and 
bow  they   will  be  fastened  together. 

4.  Have  the  boards  cut  according  to  the  patterns  and  made  ready  to 
noil  together.     Perhaps  this  cannot  be  done  at  school.     In  that  case,  boys 


An  asuaily  ready  to  make  them  at  home  and  bring  them  in.  Have  some  boy 
wbo  knows  bow  or  can  find  out,  tell  the  others  how  to  select  and  drive  nails 
10  the  boards  will  not  split.  If  one  boy  who  is  especially  akttfui  with 
tooto  can  be  induced  to  finish  his  house  a  tittle  in  advance  of  the  others, 
has  piacc  of  good  workmanship  will  usually  incite  the  others  to  try  to  do 
sa  wdl. 

Follow  the  order  of  steps  suggested  in  the  November  Outline  for  all  con- 
stmctcd  work.     lo  the  case  of  the  bird  house  this  will  be: 

t.  A  clear  idea  of  just  the  sort  of  bird  house  which  ts  to  be 
made. 

a.  Exact,  full  size  patterns  of  each  board  that  will  be  required.  These 
aboold  always  be  ri^ht  before  any  wood  is  cut. 

3.     Good  workmanship  in  completing  the  object. 

When  the  bird  bouses  are  put  up  have  the  children  see  that  the  places 
ar«  wall  chosen  and  tba  boxes  nailed  up  perfectly  straight. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  DECEMBER  WORK 

Christmas  Stories. 

Bible,  Luke  ii :  If  atthew  ii ;  December  numbers  of  the  Book ;  Bailey,  1902 ; 
Mackenzie,  1903;  Hayes,  1904;  Moore,  1905. 

Christmas  Symbols. 

Christmas  Packet,  The  Davis  Press,  Publishers;  Book,  December  1901; 
December  1905. 

Christmas  Gifts  by  the  Children. 
Bailey,  Book,  December  1901. 

Christmas  Cards. 

Book,  December  1903;  December  1904. 

Calendars. 

Book,  January  numbers,  1903,  1903,  1904. 

Lettering. 

Peny,  Book,  January  1904;  Haney,  Book,  January  1904;  Daniels,  Book, 
May  1905.    See  also  Outlines  in  October  number,  1905. 

Things  to  Hake. 

Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Book.  Articles  by  Brown,  Rewell,  Jenks, 
in  December  1905;  Messenger,  November  1905;  Sanford,  April  igo6; 
Soper,  May  1906.  See  also  Outlines  in  November  and  December 
numbers  of  the  Book,  and  Primary  Hand  Work,  Seegmiller ;  Ele- 
mentary ^oyd  and  Whittling,  Larsson;  Problems  in  Woodworking, 
Murray. 
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EVERYBODY  seems  to  Uke  this  part  of  the  School  Arts 
Book.  Of  course!  Everybody  likes  to  have  a  place  of 
his  own  to  tinker  in,  and  likes  to  get  into  the  den  of  the  other 
fellow,  and  to  know  what  he  is  up  to  when  he  isn't  in  his  parlor 
or  any  other  public  place,  when,  in  short,  he  is  his  own  private 
self.  I' shall  continue  to  let  every  little  workman  know  all 
about  what  goes  on  in  my  shop  every  month,  right  here  in  print, 
and  I  hope  that  if  things  don't  go  right  in  your  shop  you  will  let  Bfr. 
Hammel  or  me  know  about  it  by  letter.  But  you  can  tell  everybody^ 
else  that  the  price  of  admission  to  any  of  our  private  shops  is  Jus 
one  dollar,  and  that  they  wilt  have  to  send  the  money  to  The 
Davis  Press,  Worcester,  before  they  can  hope  to  really  get  inside.) 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  we  must  begin  to  make  presents! 
for  our  friends.     Things  we  make  are  much  better  than  thingai 
you  can  buy  at  a  store.    If  you  slip  into  a  store  at  the  last  moment ' 
and  buy  some  foolish  thing  to  send  to  your  friend,  it  takes  one 
minute  and  costs  ten  cents  (that  you  had  given  you  to  spend  ati 
Christmas  time)  and  it  really  doesn't  mean  much.     But  if  you  make 
something  yourself  and  give  tliat,  your  friend  will  know  that  you 
thought  of  him  long  before  Christmas,  that  you  thought  all  about 
him  to  see  what  he  would  like,  that  you  put  lots  of  time  into 
planning  it  and  into  making  it,  and  then  he  will  like  it  very  much. 

When  I  was  a  little  chap  all  the  girls  in  the  village  used  to 
like  to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  my  furniture  (I  know  one  girl  who 
still  has  a  "pipe  organ"  I  made  long,  long  ago  out  of  a  piece  of  a 
door  frame  I).    Now  it  is  great  fun  to  make  furniture  doll  size. 

DOLL  FURNITURE 

Here  are  photographs  of  some  I  have  just  made  in  my  shop. 

The  bed  is  easiest  to  make.  All  you  need  is  a  piece  of  thick 
board  about  four  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long  (but  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  depends  on  the  doll  I),  and  two  thin  pieces  large 
enough  to  make  the  headboard  and  the  footboard.    These  may 
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be  omamented  as  you  please  by  cutting  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
and  by  painting.  X  didn't  paint  mine  because  I  wanted  you  to 
see  just  how  I  made  it.  You  can  if  you  look  closely  at  the 
photograph.  That  pillow  is  just  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  I 
rolled    up  to   photograph;   it   isn't  a    real   bolster,  you   know. 


The  bureau  is  a  block  of  wood  the  right  proportions,*  with 
carpet  tacks  for  legs  and  smaller  tacks  for  drawer  pulls.  The 
"drawers"  are  just  drawn  in  with  a  lead  pencil.  A  piece  of  thin 
wood  is  tacked  on  for  the  back,  and  the  mirror  (Isn*t  it  a  good 
one?)  is  a  piece  of  tin  foil  from  a  yeast  cake  just  smoothed  out, 
pasted  on  and  drawn  around.  The  '^bouquet**  is  an  old  22  cartridge 
with  a  bit  of  weed  head  tucked  into  it,  and  that  pretty  "bowl" 
tt  the  cap  of  my  tube  of  paste! 

The  chairs  and  table  are  made  from  pieces  of  board  with 
nails   driven    in    for    legs.      In    making   them    you   will  have 


*Utamm  nwcJwr'*  buraau.  B»>i  (or  evtry  inch  there,  oouni  rixtDcntlM  of  laobM  oo 
r  Ud<fc.  or  viKhtlw  of  tnchw:  II  depmids  upon  bcnr  Urym  m  buTHiu  yon  mat  CO  malt*. 
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to  be  careful  not  to  split  the  boards.*  The  backs  of  the 
chairs  are  made  from  long  wire  nails  with  raffia  laced 
around  them  -yam  would  do.  I  managed  to  drive  these 
in  after  the  legs  were  made  by  getting  a  fellow  to  hold  the 
seat  on  the  edge  of  my  iron  block-plane  laid  on   its  side.     You 


really  ought  not  to  do  it  that  way  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
plane.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  a  better  way  to  do  it. 
The  rugs  are  made  from  rags.    One  is  a  braided  rug  and  the 

*If  you  l<Mik  carefully  ut  a  tutil  you  will  «ee  thai  oiii*  way  it  loolu  like  A.  iu  ticure  3. 
and  Btuillier  wwy  il  lixtks  like  11.  If  yiHj  rlrivr  it  *o  ihAl  rh»  poinr  •nicm  the  ftrftin  of  thf 
wood  na  xhon-n  nl  C  the  wood  u  likely  to  itptit  IwcMUW  lh«  diwpN  tlie  iiail  gom  the  wriiler 
tt  ia,  ami  it  w«.■<lKr^  (he  rfuii  dtinrl  If  you  atjul  it  a»  ut  D.  tbe  uul  cut«  off  tlir  srain 
in  u  wiJf  n  plucn  bd  it  nmlji  nt  lltr  <nili>ot.  nntl  ihn  prcwfiur  from  the  sUiiting  «idv«  is 
OCMiul'  the  cnd»  of  the  (nun  where  H  will  do  tio  harm  tf  you  usb  wire  nsiU,  B,  which 
nre  th«  •nme  mh^  nil  Ihv  wny  tip  and  down,  you  will  have  to  luw  a  brud-awl  ItrHt.  cutting 
ihfl  KTiun  (>Gr  fxiu'tly  mt  n  cut  iiitil  waiild  ilu  it,  noil  then  drive  the  tuul  in  Uie  hole.  Of 
course  if  you  lue  n  unall  tukil.  aitd  hftre  plenty  of  wood  utduimI  it,  tbnt  b,  if  you  don't 
try  to.driro  tl  in  too  bmt  ilw  oonwr  of  the  board.  H  m»T  not  vptit. 
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Other  is  a  piece  of  an  old  ''Turkish  towel**  raveled  out  to  make 
the  fringes. 

The  screen  is  made  from  cardboard,  with  the  lines  drawn  on 
in  pencil.  The  dishes^  like  the  bullets  of  the  little  man  who 
had  a  little  gun,  are  "made  of  lead".     One  of  these  days  I'll 
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show  you  how  to  make  them,  and  anchors,  and  other  things, 
by    casting    them    in    lead. 

You  can  make  furniture  for  bigger  dolls  (and  older  girls) 
by  following  the  directions  given  in  the  Outline  for  schools. 

Another  good  Christmas  present  to  make,  this  time  for 
your  mother  is 

A  DANDY  BUTTON  BAG 
Find  a  stout  cloth  of  some  sort  (denim  is  good)  and  from  it 
cut  a  circle  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Hem  the  edge.  Sew 
twelve  brass  rings  into  the  edge  spaced  as  shown  at  F,  and  fast- 
ened as  at  4.  Spread  the  circle  out  as  flat  as  possible  and  nm 
a  stout  tape  (of  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the  bag)  five  feet  long 
through  the  rings  and  sew  the  ends  together  securely.  Lift 
the  tape  at  opposite  points  and  the  bag  will  fall  into  shape,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  full  of  buttons.    If  you  cannot  find  very  stout  cloth, 
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select  a  pretty  piece  of  thinner  material  for  the  outside  and  line 
it.     A  soft  leather  is  a  good  material. 

This  is  a  dandy  bag,  for  when  searching  for  a  button  it  may 
be  opened  flat  so  that  no  mischievous  button  can  hide  in  a  dark 
corner.  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  EXPERIMENTS 

As  we  go  on  these  experiments  will  demand  greater  care  and  skill  in 
making  and  handling  the  apparatus;  but  the  one  who  works  out  each  io  order 
will  always  be  able  to  "follow  the  leader"  successfully. 

THE  MAGIC  FOUNTAIN 
Before  we  can  make  this  fountain  we  must  perform  an  ejcpehment: 

VI,     The  Expansibility  of  Air. 

MATERIALS.     A.     A    large    wide-mouth    bottle;    B.  A    smaller    wiJe^ 
mouth  bottle;  Ci.  A  cork,  with  two  holes,  to  fit  smaller  bottle;  Ci.  A  cork^ 
with  one  hole,  to  fit  large  bottle;  T>,  Glass  tubing  6  inches  long  having  a  right- 
angle  bend;  E,  Glass  tubing   14  inches  long,  one  end  rounded,  the  other  a 
spray  end;  F.  rubber  tubing. 

APPARATUS.  Through  the  center  of  the  cork  for  the  larger  bottle 
bore  one  hole.  Bore  two  holes  through  the  cork  for  the  smaller  bottle.  While 
the  corks  are  softening  in  hot  water,  round  one  end  of  the  glass  tubing  B, 
and  make  the  other  end  a  fine  spray  end.  Round  both  ends  of  the  glass  tub- 
ing  D,  and  make  a  right-angle  bend.  Pass  the  rounded  end  of  glass  tubing 
E  through  cork  C2  far  enough  to  reach  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  bottle  when  the  cork  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Through  one  hole  in  cork  Ci  pass  one  end  of  glass  tubing  D;  through 
the  other  pass  the  spray  end  of  tubing  E,  so  that  at  least  two  inches  will  be 
within  the  smaller  bottle.  Fill  the  larger  bottle  2-3  full  of  water.  Fasten 
the  corks  very  tight  in  the  botUea.  Attach  the  rubber  tubing  to  the  outer 
end  of  the  glass  tubing  D. 

Notice  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  larger  bottle.  Air  fills  the  remaining 
space.  The  bottle  being  air-tight  and  the  end  of  the  glass  tubing  being  covered 
by  water  no  additional  air  can  enter  the  bottle.  (The  air  in  this  bottle,  having 
1>een  compressed  by  the  pressure  exerted  to  make  the  cork  fit  tight,  forces 
the  water  to  stand  higher  in  the  glass  tubing). 
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the  larger  bottle  more  space  is  left  in  that  bottle  (or  the  air  to  occupy,  so  it 
stretches  or  expands  to  fill  the  space  left  by  the  water  which  was  forced  out 
into  the  smaller  bottle. 

THE  SELF-ACTING  FOUIYTAIIf  may  be'made  of  this  apparatus.  When 
enough  water  has  been  forced  into  t^e  smaller  bottle  lor  some  of  it  to  come 
out  of  the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing,  pull  down  the  right-angle  bend  until  the 
inner  end  is  just  above  the  inner  surface  of  the  cork,  (see  G,  plate  5).  Lengthen 
the  rubber  tubing  by  adding  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  H. 

Allow  air  to  enter  the  large  bottle  by  loosening  the  cork  in  that  bottle. 
The  water  will  continue  to  come  from  the  spray-end  in  the  smaller  bottle  so 
long  as  the  other  end  of  tubing  E  is  beneath  water. 

Can  you  tell  why? 

If  the  lower  end  of  glass  tubing  E  is  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water  you  will 
have  a  fountain  that  will  spray  till  the  bucket  is  emptied. 

THE  BOTTLE  IMP 
Before  we  can  make  the  imp  we  must  perform  an  experiment. 

VII.    The  Compressibility  of  Air. 

MATERIALS.  A  wide-mouth  bottle  holding  about  a  pint,  J  a  very  small 
vial,  K,  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  about  three  inches  square  or  large  enough  to 
tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  a  piece  of  string  a  half  a  yard  long. 

APPARATUS.  Fill  the  large  bottle  with  water.  By  means  of  a  loop 
fasten  a  piece  of  string  near  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  vial  (see  L).  Fill  the 
vial  about  half  full  of  water,  press  the  finger  over  the  mouth  of  it,  invert  and 
immerse  in  the  water  in  the  large  bottle.  Remove  the  finger.  If  the  vial  contains 
too  much  water  it  will  sink.  If  so,  with  the  string  raise  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  lift  it  out,  first  placing  the  finger  over  the  mouth;  empty  some 
of  the  water  from  the  vial,  then  return  it  to  the  bottle  as  before.  If  it  stilJ 
sinks  take  out  more  water.  If  the  bottom  of  the  vial  is  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle,  put  more  water  into  the  vial.  Experiment  until  the 
bottom  of  the  vial  is  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  bottle,  then  remove  tbc 
string.  Now  carefully  pour  out  about  1-4  of  the  water  from  the  large  bottle. 
Fasten  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Notice  tiie  space 
occupied  by  the  air  and  by  the  water  in  the  vial. 

EXPERIMENT.  Press  the  fingers  upon  the  sheet  rubber.  Notice  the 
position  of  the  vial,  also  the  space  occupied  by  the  air  and  the  water  in  the  vial. 
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OBSERVATION.  The  tUI  graduaily  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
And   more   water   enters   the   vial. 

What  happens  to  the  air  in  the  viaJ? 

INFERENCE.  The  air  in  the  vial  is  compressed;  more  water  therefore 
enters  it  making  it  sink. 

EXPERIMENT.     Remove  pressure  from  sheet  rubber. 

OBSERVATION.  The  vial  rises  to  the  surface  and  some  water  is  forced 
from  the  vial. 

INFERENCE.  The  air  in  the  vial,  exerts  its  onginaJ  pressure  forcing 
some  of  the  water  out  of  the  via),  making  the  vial  lighter. 

If  the  vial  is  delicately  balanced  by  having  exactly  enough  water  in  it 
the  sheet  rubber  is  really  not  needed.  Pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  band 
will   give   the   same   results. 

Or  use  a  tall  narrow  necked  bottle  and  carefully  fit  a  cork  to  it.  Now 
if  the  vial  is  dehcately  balanced  on  tightening  the  cork  a  very  little,  the  vial 
win  go  down;  on  loosening  the  cork  the  vial  will  come  up. 

THE  BOTTLE  IMP  is  one  name  for  the  above  apparatus.  It  is  also 
called  the  Cartesian  diver,  or  sometimes  the  Cartesian  devil,  when  instead  of 
th«  vial,  a  hollow  fantastic  figure  is  used. 

The  principle  of  the  Cartesian  diver  was  discovered  by  Descartes,  a  French 
phUoaopher,  who  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
li  dlidnguisbed  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  philosophy. 

Most  fishes  are  **bot tie-imps"  or  "Cartesian  divers"  for  they  can  rise  or 
fall  without  moving  thm  fins.  The  swimming  bladder  of  the  fish  acts  on  the 
Hsne  principle;  the  fish  by  a  moscular  effort  compressing  or  dilating  It  at 
fiaasare. 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  hXmMEL 
Crcooabore,  Nofth  Carollcu 
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EDITORIAL. 

KINDERGARTEN  Training  Classes  furnish  as  charming  an 
audience  as  any  speaker  can  ask-  The  girls  are  so  wide 
awake,  so  eager  for  help,  so  sjrmpathetic,  and  withal  so  good  to 
look  at,  that  I  always  quote  softly  to  mjrself  "Are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation?"  And  when  these  girls  are  found  later  in 
their  own  classrooms  they  are  quite  as  charming.  They  preside 
gracefully  in  a  room  full  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and  mtisic  and 
happy  children.  What  a  pity  that  the  spirit  of  these  teachers  is 
not  common  to  all  teachers!  Why  is  it  that  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  good  will  so  seldom  leak  out  in  the  upper  grades?  "The 
lower  grade  teachers  deal  always  with  happy  Little  children,'* 
somebody  reasons.  Well^  suppose  they  do;  are  not  older  children 
as  capable  of  happiness  ?  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  trite 
wail  of  the  pessimist  that  little  children  are  happiest,  that  they 
will  never  be  so  happy  again.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  not 
found  it  so  in  my  own  experience.  Every  year  brings  to  me  a 
deeper  and  richer  joy  in  life,  and  in  work,  and  in  friendship, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  be.  I  see  no  reason  for  losing  one's 
pleastire  in  the  companionship  of  intermediate,  grammar,  high 
school  children;  no  reason  for  checking  one's  enthusiasm  about 
the  great  things  in  Nature  and  Literature  and  Fine  Art;  no 
reason  for  becoming  a  hard-faced  taskmaster.  In  short  I  find 
nothing  in  "the  conditions"  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  Kindergartener  and  the  average  high 
school  teacher.  0  to  keep  open,  soft,  responsive,  alive  to  ail 
the  good  things  of  God! 

C  Out  in  Helena,  Montana,  last  winter  I  found  that  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  this  Editorial.  It  was  written,  designed,  and 
drawn  in  tones  of  violet,  by  Helen  Field,  a  Kindergartener.  It 
seems  to  me  the  right  sort  of  fruit  to  grow  in  any  teacher's  garden. 
Few  of  us  can  write  so  good  poetry,  and  few  of  us,  alas,  can  make 
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80  pretty  a  design;  but  all  of  us  ought  to  be  just  as  ^'tremulous 
and  impressional,"  as  Emerson  puts  it,  just  as  responsive  to  our 
environment,  these  gray  November  days.  How  delicious  our 
children  would  find  us  to  be  if  we  were! 


<[.  We  would  be  better  promoters  of  the  Thanksgiving  spirit  if 
we  were  more  sensitive.  Do  we  not  in  our  effort  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  the  day  sometimes  lay  too  great  emphasis  upon 
the  family  reunions^  the  turkeys,  the  pumpkin  pies,  the  nuts  to 
crack,  and  all  the  other  goods  things,  forgetting  the  orphans  in 
our  little  flock^  and  the  very  poor,  to  whom  the  feast  day  may  be 
almost  a  fast  day?  Can  we  not  this  year  emphasize  the  thought 
of  recounting  with  thankfulness  such  blessings  as  we  have  ? 
Everybody  has  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Tell  the 
children  the  story  Professor  Richard  Wyche,  the  quaint  story- 
teller of  the  South,  likes  to  tell  about  '*01e  Uncle  Rastus  the 
Thankful." 

One  night  when  the  subject  was  Thankfulness,  Ole  Uncle 
Rastus  rose  and  said,  "Bredren  and  sisters,  de  time  was  w*en 
I'ad  a  good  'ome,  an'  a  good  wife,  an'  a  passel  o'  good  chillun, 
an*  a  steady  job;  but  de  time  come  w'en  my  ole  woman  got 
tired  o'  livin*  along  o'  me,  an'  she  runned  away,  an'  de 
boys  dey  ma  off  too,  an'  de  gals  dey  took  sick  an'  died,  an' 
de  cabin  bum  down,  an*  I  loss  my  job.  Now  I's  been 
trampin'  'round  de  country  iibin'  from  han'  to  mouf  a 
mighty  long  time.  I's  gettin'  so  lame  now  I  can't  walk  right 
well;  I's  blind  in  one  eye  an*  de  udder  one  mos'  blin'  too; 
one  year  stop  up  tight,  an'  I  can't  'ear  much  fru  de  udder 
one;  I's  got  de  ru-ma-tix  so  bad  I  can*t  scratch  my  ole 
head  scarcely;  my  toofs*  mos'  gone,  too, — only  one  toof  left  on  de 
upper  jaw,  an'  one  toof  left  on  de  lower  jaw,  but  I  ^tank  de  good 
Lflwd  dat  dey  HIT." 
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Read  them  the  little  poem  by  Juliet  Wilbur  Tompkins: 


I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  I  am  straight  and  strong. 
With  wit  to  work  and  hope  to  keep  me  brave; 

I  thank  Thee  that  I  love  the  things  of  earth— 
r  Ripe  fruits  and  laughter,  Ijring  down  to  sleep, 
The  shine  of  lighted  towns,  the  graver  worth 
Of  beating  human  hearts  that  laugh  and  weep. 
•  •***«« 

But  more  than  all.  and  though  all  these  should  go — 
Dear  Lord,  this  on  my  knees  1—1  thank  Thee  for  my  friend. 

C  To  have  Sagittarius  for  the  heavenly  sign  this  month  is 
according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  This  venerable  patron 
of  hunters  is  doubtless  aiming  this  very  moment  at  a  wild  turkey 
for  his  Thanksgiving  dinner,  that  he  too  may  "after  a  speciall 
manner  rejoyce"  that,  amid  the  wholesale  wreck  of  ancient 
notables,  his  life  has  been  spared  unto  this  present! 

C  The  Supplement  for  November  is  unique.  It  is  designed  to 
show  a  reasonable  distribution  of  matter  on  pages,  the  proper 
widths  of  margins,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  in  technique  at 
which  we  may  aim.  A  written  language  paper  should  not  look 
too  much  like  a  thing  printed  from  types,  its  freehand  written 
quality  should  be  evident;  but  in  arrangement,  in  spacing,  in  per- 
pendicularity of  line  and  axis,  it  should  be  right.  The  laying  out 
of  the  pages  may  be  mechanical,  perhaps  ought  to  be  mechanical, 
but  the  matter  should  be  freehand  throughout.  In  schoolroom 
practice  the  illustrations  may  be  drawn  on  separate  sheets  and 
"tipped  in/'  as  the  printers  say, — pasted  upon  their  proper  pages. 
Color  may  be  employed  to  make  the  whole  more  beautiful.  The 
result  should  be  a  record  of  what  the  child  has  learned,  the  skill 
he  has  acquired,  the  taste  he  has  developed,  to  date. 
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<l  Among  the  booklets  submitted  in  the  November  Competition 
Ust  year  were  the  following: 

A  Thanksgiving  Menu,  by  Helen  Kinney. 
Cover  design,  tbc  Road  to  Church,  name  well  printed  in  Roman  letters. 
Color  scheme  in  yellow  and  green.     Awarded  First  Prize. 

The  First  Thanksgiving,  by  Albert  Johnson. 
Original  essay,  well  written^  bound  in  gray  covers,  with  well  spaced 
cover  desi^  In  black,     (i). 

Thanksgiving  Book,  by  Janet  Malcolm. 
Frontispiece  an  illuminated  page  containing  the  famous  "Grace*'  of 
Robert  Bums;  other  pages.  Thanksgiving  sketches;  bound  in  yellow  with 
well  spaced  cover  design  in  black.     (3). 

The  Pilgrims,  by  Mabel  Peterson. 
A  booklet  containing  an  essay  in  three  brief  chapters,  each  occupying 
a  single  page  with  an  appropriate  decorative  picture  and  an  ornamental 
initial,  all  in  blue.      Cover    of    same    material    Mnanila  drawing  paper) 
witli  wen  spaced  design  in  blue.     (3). 

The  Corn  Song  fWhittier)  by  Catherine  Mullin. 
Beautifully  printed,  Roman  letters,  bound  in  covers  without  ornament, 
except  margin  lines  and  well  spaced  letters- 
llicse  four  were  awarded  Second  Prizes. 

The  Thanksgiving  of  Priscilla,  by  Russell  White. 

Well  written  copies  of  two  of  Whittier's  verses,  with  two  other  appro- 
priale  quotations.  Decorative  cover  in  pencil.  Color  scheme,  white 
and  gray.     This  received  a  Third  Prize.'^ 

Thanksgiving,   190S1  by  Ruth  S.  BSanning. 
An  essay  illustrated  by  half-tones  from  the  pictures  of  George  Boughton, 
with  a  brief  account  of  Che  life  of  the  artist.     (4). 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,  by  M.  Raithel. 
An  eeny  with  pencil  sketches.     Cover  design  in  ink. 
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Thanksgiving,   by   Roland   Oppice. 
A  Third  Grade  boy.     Language  sentences  about  HoUandi  "Why  I  un 
Thankful,"  and  a  quotation  from  Whittier.    Made  from  tvo  sbeeu  of 
manila  paper  9x12,  folded.     Cover  made  by  coloring  entire  outer  surface 
with  water  color,  and  decorating  with  paper  cutting  and  Ink.     16). 

Story  of  The  Pilgrims,  by  Clara  Bassett. 
A  Third  Grade  girl.     Alternate  pages,  an  illustration  in  paper  cotting 
and  water  color,  a  written  Language  lesson.     (7). 

The  Pilgrims,  162O1  by  Hester  Swan. 
An  illustrated  essay,  pen  and  Ink.     Cover  of  bogus  paper,  design  in 

(8). 

A  Triptych,  by  Julius  Ludvinsky, 

Ornamented  doors  opening  to  a  quotation  from  Field,  vritix  oppropriate 
iments. 

Thanksgiving,  1905,  by  Charles  Courage. 

Brief  essays,  with  drawn  and  clipped  illustrations.     Cover  design  in 

Thanksgiving,  by  William  Owens. 
A  Fourth  Grade  boy.     Well  written  quotation ;  simple,  well  spaced  cover, 
without  ornament.     (lo). 
These  eight  were  awarded  Fourth  Prizes. 

A  few  pages  from  these  booklets  are  reproduced  in  the  plate 
on  page  236.  I  have  selected  typital  pages  which  would  repro- 
duce welt.  The  figures  in  the  foregoing  list  correspond  with  those 
upon  the  plate  thus  showing  whose  work  is  reproduced. 

C  But  the  most  brilliant  success  of  the  season  was  achieved  by  a 
First  Grade  teacher  in  Whitinsville,  Mass.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
little  booklet  of  odd  shape,  with  dull  green  covers,  having  the 
single  word  "Thanksgiving"  printed  in  white  on  the  front  cover, 
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and  the  monogram  of  the  pupil  making  the  booklet  printed  within 
a  circle  on  the  back  cover.  The  booklet  was  bound  with  narrow 
white  ribbon.  The  pages  are  reproduced  herewith.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  adding  a  symbol  or  two,  not  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, to  make  the  pages  more  nearly  uniform.  Could  any 
correlation  of  drawing,  penmanship,  design,  language,  history, 
and  immediate  child  interests,  be  finer  than  this?  If  so,  I  hope 
somebody  will  let  us  all  know  about  it  for  use  next  Thanksgiving, 
and  we  will  be  properly  thankful. 

C  The  November  Calendar  recalls  the  harvest  season.  Draw 
the  com  stalk  first,  using  the  side  of  the  crayon  for  the  broad 
lights  and  the  end  of  the  crayon  to  suggest  the  other  parts.  Add 
the  pumpkin,  the  potatoes,  the  apples.  Now  block  in  the  calendar 
oblong,  and  sketch  the  distant  haystacks  and  bams.  Subdivide 
the  upper  edge  of  the  oblong  and  draw  the  "days."  Put  in  the 
figures  by  the  unaided  eye,  freehand.  Lastly  add  ^'November". 
Working  in  this  way  you  will  secure  a  well  spaced  Calendar 
without  copying  literally  the  proportions  of  the  original.  There 
are  no  slaves  in  the  realm  of  the  joyful  artist — even  in  the  very 
marches  thereof. 

<L  "Our  esteemed  contemporary",  (as  the  newspaper  editors 
say)  the  beautiful  Kind  and  Kunst  of  Darmstadt  is  no  more. 
In  a  last  circular  letter,  a  sort  of  obituary  notice,  entitled  *'An 
Untimely  End*'  occurs  this  passage:  "If  we  had  been  willing 
to  make  concessions  to  the  dear  public,  and  had  introduced 
various  features  usually  found  in  family  publications,  we  might 
have  kept  on;  but  we  preferred  not  to  sink  so  low.  Such  sacri- 
fices as  we  have  made  to  sustain  the  magazine  so  long,  both 
pecuniary  and  professional,  have  been  made  freely  and  willingly 
for  the  sake  of  the  idea,  not  for  gain."  Well,  Good-bye  you 
beauty;  come  again  another  day  when  the  dear  German  public 
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is  more  appreciative.  The  School  Arts  Book  begins  to  feel  lonely. 
It  can  count  on  its  finger  ends  a  half  dozen  "art  magazines" 
with  whom  it  played  in  its  infancy,  now  no  more.  Death  still 
loves  a  shining  mark!  Thus  far  our  dull  brown  cover  seems  to 
have  protected  us,  and  we  propose  to  live  on.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  in  our  broad  country  there  are  not  enough  people 
interested  in  sound  elementary  art  and  craft  education  for  child- 
ren to  support  a  magazine  like  the  School  Arts  Book. 

The  "Kimstgarten"  of  Berlin  sees  the  demise  of  our  Ute 
friend  from  another  point  of  view:  "The  Kind  und  Kunst  of 
Darmstadt,"  it  says,  '*has  found  its  career  unprofitable,  not  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  magazine  of 
this  kind,  for  they  are;  but  because  they  have  made  the  funda- 
mental error,  with  the  beginning  of  their  second  volume,  of 
attempting  to  serve  two  masters,  to  wit,  the  teaching  men  and 
women,  and  the  men  and  women  who  donH  teach."  Those 
of  us  who  have  good  memories  know  that  history  is  repeating 
itself!  Hello,  Central;  give  me  the  School  Arts  Book.  Is  this 
the  S.  A.  B.?    Verbum  sap  sapienti.     Did  you  get  it? 

€L  But  perhaps  some  Germans  would  account  for  the  death  of 
poor  Kind  und  Kunst  another  way.  They  would  if  they  had  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  who  vrote  this: 

**Art  Education  is  one  of  the  most  foolishly  used  and  crim- 
inally applied  phrases  of  modern  times.  Behind  it  hides  immeas- 
urable abuse  of  child  souls.  Art  Education  I  Can  you  educate 
Art?  Or  the  Artist?  Or  can  children  be  taught  to  appreciate 
Art?  It  is  time  wasted  to  even  guess  what  Art  Education  means. 
Art  appreciators,  cannot  be  made  in  schools.  All  you  can  get 
are  banhausen:  men  and  women  talking,  forever  talking,  with 
empty  heads  and  hearts.  And  Artists?  Artists,  God-blessed 
Artists,  grow  from  within,  without  anybody's  help  and  through 
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Opposition!  There  is  no  Art  Education  which  is  not  one  of  the 
most  contemptible,  laughable,  pieces  of  botch-work  in  the  whole 
realm  of  the  school,  a  horrible  crime  committed  on  the  pure, 
innocent,  helpless  children,  and  upon  Art  itself.  He  who  talks 
so  glibly  of  Art  Education  knows  neither  the  child  or  Art."* 
Emerson  once  heard  talk  like  this  on  another  subject,  and 
at  the  close  he  asked  calmly,  '*Why  so  hot,  little  man?*'  America 
has  been  doing  impossible  things  ever  since  1776.  Perhaps  old 
Europe  will  leam  some  day  that  "All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth;**  yea,  even  to  the  believing  of  that  statement! 

C  The  New  York  West  Side  Y.  M,  C.  A.  is  offering  a  few  "im- 
possible'* evening  courses  this  fall,  such,  for  example,  as  courses 
in  Plan  Reading,  Estimating,  Drafting,  and  Building  Construction; 
Automobiling;  Motor  Boating;  Modern  Printing;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Furnishing  and  Decorating.  These  last  courses  are 
tmder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Alva  Parsons,  who  himself 
gives  one  of  the  courses. 

4L  Speaking  of  Printing,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  you  really 
ought  to  have  a  sample  or  two  of  the  work  of  the  Munder-Thomp- 
son  Company  of  Baltimore,  with  designs  by  James  Hall,  among 
your  collection  of  examples  of  fine  applied  art.  If  you  write  a 
courteous  letter,  meation  the  School  Arts  Book,  and  inclose  a 
stamp  you  may  not  get  what  you  hope  for,  but  you  will  receive 
a  reply  upon  one  of  their  letter  heads  printed  in  three  colors,  and 
that  would  be  well  worth  having. 

C  The  New  York  University  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in 

its  attitude  towards  art  education.     It  has  made  arrangements 

I  with  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  for  a  course  of  lectures,  under  the 

^Auspices  of  the  School  of  Pedogogy,  on  Methods  of  Teaching  and 

*Frota  KutiMvvUn  of  Aufuil,  lOOtt,    TnuuUted  by  Hennan  Budtsr. 
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Supervision  of  the  Mainwl  Arts.  The  Associate  Alunmae  Normal 
Collie  announces  another  course  by  Dr.  Haney  on  Applied 
Design,  to  be  given  Saturday  mornings  at  Normal  College  for 
thirty  consecutive  weeks.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  collegiate 
institutions  is  indicative  of  the  times.  All  our  educational  forces 
seem  to  be  lining  up  to  prove  to  our  friends  over  the  water  that 
the  education  of  an  entire  nation  to  love,  to  appreciate,  to  produce 
beautiful  things  is  worth  attempting,  even  if  it  is  "impossible." 

C  Every  fresh  triumph  in  clean  politics,  in  science,  and  in  art, 
was  an  "impossibility"  until  some  rash  enthusiast  had  the  faith 
to  achieve  it.    Let's  go  on! 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Dear  Sir:  - 

lo  your  June  '05  Schoo!  Arts  Book  was  a  sketch,  wilh  draffings,  of  the 
method  of  making  a  cardboard  case  for  a  book,  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Booklovers*  Library.  Our  supervisor  included  tt  in  her  list  of  suggested  articles 
for  constructive  work  in  December,  but  our  school^  I  think^  was  the  only  one 
to   undertake   it. 

The  work,  begun  with  some  misgivings  on  my  part,  was  completed  so  well 
that  I  permitted  a  few  of  the  most  proficient  pupils  to  make  another  case  for 
your  School  Arts  competition.  The  only  reason  the  first  product  was  not  sent 
is  the  fact  that  they  made  the  case  to  fit  their  school  histories  and  were,  there- 
fore, loth  to  part  with  them.  But  the  second  attempt  was  made  without  further 
belp  from  me  and  so  fairly  represents  their  work.  Considering  the  many 
possibilities  for  error  in  measurement  and  for  botching  In  fitting  the  cloth  at  the 
comers  and  edges  (possibilities  which  I  little  realized  till  I  tried  it  myself)  I 
thought  the  results  very  creditable. 

I  may  add  that  the  work  as  a  class  exercise  was  the  most  thoroughly  enjoy- 

,  able  of  anything  we  ever  did.     Pupils  were  unwilling  to  stop  when  school 

tloaed ;  the  fever  spread  to  the  younger  brothers  at  home,  some  of  whom  tried 

the  work  there ;  and  the  instructor  so  far  caught  it  as  to  make  several  cases  for 

his  own  and  friends*  use.  Chas.  I.  Gates, 

Principal  Pleasant  St.  School. 

Comment:  There  is  hope  for  the  coimtry  when  its  schools 
are  thtis  named.  Here  is  the  right  spirit:  Faithfulness  to  duty 
(tho  "with  some  misgivings");  Sympathetic  personal  leadership 
CT  little  realized  till  I  tried  it  myself**);  Enthusiasm  ("the 
instructor  so  far  caught  it  as  to  make  several  for  his  own"); 
Generosity  ("and  friends*  use'*);  Thankfulness  (which  implies 
humility,  honesty,  and  courtesy,  all  in  one,  and  helps  the  Editor 
of  the  School  Arts  Book,  and  everybody  who  reads  it).  Thank 
YOU,  brother  Gates, 

A      FEW     LETTERS    ABOUT 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  GUILD, 
■y  Atmi  Mr.  BaUey:— 

My  children  in  Prescott  and  in  Greenwich,  Mass,  who  won  prizes  are  very 
yroad  of  cbeir  badges  and  the  other  children  are  trying  harder  than  ever  to  do 
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£ood  work.    Some  of  them  bring  work  they  have  done  at  borne  and  ask  if  it  is 
good  enough  to  send  for  the  next  competitloa. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Helen  W.  Traver, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  — 

I  have  just  been  looking  in  the  School  Arts  Book  for  the  word  of  conunea- 
dation  and  the  prizes.  I  was  delighted  to  find  three  prizes  and  six  honorable 
mentions.  The  children  will  be  happy  indeed.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  an  incen- 
tive to  better  work  on  the  port  of  the  pupils  and  greater  interest  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  I  thank  you  heartily  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  on  my 
own.     We  are  going  to  do  better  work  this  year  as  you  shall  see. 

Cordially  yours, 

Clara  F.  Robinson. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey  :— 

I  wish  to  ask  if  there  are  any  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  age  limit  (5  to  16) 
of  pupils  who  may  become  members  of  the  S.  A.  G. 

The  reason  is  this.  This  town  of  C^  has  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
drawing  shonld  be  taught  in  its  schools  and  I've  been  appointed  supervisor  to 
give  lessons  in  the  high  school  and  meet  the  teachers. 

I  have  told  the  pupils  about  the  S.  A.  G.  and  several  of  them  are  deeply 
interested.  I  have  some  specimens  which  I  intend  to  send  you  if  you  can 
accept  from  pupils  of  17  or  18.  They  have  never  had  training  of  any  kind 
before.     One  is  a  sophomore  and  there  are  some  freshmen  above  16. 

I  have  your  valuable  little  book  and  vrith  its  help,  I  hope  to  accomplish 
some  good.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Minnie  M.  Thompson, 

Dodge,  Mast*  J 

Comment:  These  letters  are  published  to  show  that  the 
sort  of  competition  and  honor  offered  by  our  monthly  contests 
is  the  right  sort,— the  sort  that  stimulates  pupils  and  teachers 
to  better  work  and  leaves  no  aftermath  of  evil.  We  make  pro- 
vision for  such  a  case  as  Miss  Thompson  cites,  by  offering  special 
prizes  for  good  work  by  pupils  of  any  age.  See  the  annoimce- 
ments  following  the  report  of  the  contest  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 
Primary   Hand    Work,     By  Welhelmina  Seegmiller.     Atkinson^ 
Hentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago,   1906.      136  pp.  5x7.      60 

full  page  plates.     $1. 

This  Unle  volume  catches  and  pleases  the  eye  at  once  with  its  creamy 
beauty.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  book  making.  fTor  does  a  closer  acquaintance 
bring  disappointment.  The  work  explained  and  illustrated  is  based  upon  the 
Bogus-paper  Weaving  Mats,  Tiio  Matting,  and  Educational  Art-Tezt  Sbe«ti. 
I1  is  well  adapted  to  primary  grades  and  pleasing  in  results. 

There  is  not  a  cheap  looking  illustration  or  a  bad  design  in  the  book,  and 
many  of  the  designs,  tho  of  the  most  elementary  character,  are  beautiful. 
Ptimaiy  Hand  Work  has  no  superior  among  books  of  its  class. 

Problems  in  Furniture  Making.     By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw.     The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,   1906.     Si. 

This  unbindable  book  is  uoiform  in  style  with'  Problems  in  Woodworking 
^  hf  Murray.*  It  consists  of  thirty-one  problems  described,  illustrated  by  per- 
spectiTe  aketcbeB,  and  laid  out  in  as  many  working-drawings.  Introductory 
paragraphs  on  Design,  Construction,  and  Finishes  add  to  the  value  of  the 
volume.  The  Problems  are  sensible,  and  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out, — 
good  in  proportion  and  in  line.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  first  "law"  under 
Design,  "nniform  spacing  of  similar  parts  is  usually  unsatisfactory,"  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Problems.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Crawshaw's  "law,"  he  never  commits 
the  crime  of  unequally  spaced  nail  heads,  balusters,  splints,  slats,  and  other 
"similar  parte-"  He  ought  to  make  clear  to  ordinary  minds  by  means  of  a 
diagram  or  something,  the  meaning  of  his  third  law  "The  center  of  weight 
in  a  design  should  be  directly  below  the  center  of  gravity."  In  the  effort  to 
be  concise  the  author  is  sometimes  oblivious  to  the  limitations  of  a  reader's 
mind.  As  a  means  of  conveying  ideas  the  visible  teacher  with  his  facial  expres- 
sions, gestures,  quick  blackboard  sketches,  and  enthusiasm,  is  one  thing,  and 
the  dead  black  type  is  quite  another  thing.  Notwithstanding  its  too  brief  text 
the  book  18  a  solid  contribution  to  the  available  reference  material  in  this  field. 

Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling.    By  Gustaf  Larsson.    Silver,  Bur- 
dett&Co.  1906.  98  pp.  5  3-4x7  3-4, 75  illustrations.   75  cents. 
"Sloyd  is  tool  work  so  arranged  and  employed  as  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote rigoroos.  Intelligent  self-activity  for  a  purpose  which  the  worker  recog- 

•  ftjTMwM  III  School  .\rtfc  lk>ok.  Ott^twr  ltM)i. 
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nizes  as  good."  This  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  Introduction  to  a  useful  book 
by  a  Nestur  among  teachers  of  sloyd.  The  breadth  of  this  first  definition  is 
indicative  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole.  Sloyd  is  not  what  it  was  I 
There  are  chapters  on  Wood  or  Timber,  on  Tools  and  Implements,  on  what 
might  be  termed  Standard  Models,  and  on  Supplementary  Models,  and  Whittling. 
The  work  is  outlined  with  admirable  cleamess  and  adequately  Illustrated. 
The  problems  are,  almost  without  exception,  such  as  appeal  to  children,  and 
good  in  design.  The  clumsy  wooden  ugliness  of  the  imported  sloyd  of  the 
eighties  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  This  book  will  take  its  place  at  once 
as  a  standard  handbook  for  beginners  in  the  use  of  woodworking  toots.  The 
order  at  present  is,  i,  Elementary  Sloyd,  Larsaon,  2,  For  older  pupils,  Probletni 
in  Woodworking,  Murray;  3,  Problems  in  Furniture  Making,  Crawshaw. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Homecrafters.     By  George   H.  Maxwell 

and  others,  Wateiiown,  Mass.     30  cents. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  growing  desire  for  the  country. 
Nature  study  and  nature  drawings  in  the  schools,  nature  literature,  the  out- 
door monthlies^  electric  cars,  and  automobiles,  the  camera,  outdoor  sports, 
and  summer  vacations,  have  all  combined  to  create  and  foster  the  movement 
for  which  Ruskin,  Henry  George,  the  Brook  Farm  enthusiasts  and  "Home- 
crafters" everywhere  have  worked  and  prayed.  It  is  a  movement  big  with 
possibilities  for  art  and  handicraft.  This  modest  book  of  a  hundred  pages  or 
so  has  the  right  flavor.  Its  message  is,  **Get  home  to  the  land.*'  Healthy 
happiness,  fine  art  of  every  sort  ore  impossible  when  man  is  out  of  touch  with 
nature  at  first  hand. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SAINT  LOUIS  IN  AND  THROUGH  ART.  Published 
by  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  richly  illustrated  pamphlet  full 
of  quotations  and  testimonials  in  favor  of   education  in  art  appreciation. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  Edmund  Von  Mach.  Gian 
&  Co.     (To  be  reviewed  later). 

DRAWINGS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  With  JntroducUon  by  C.  Lewis 
Hind.  About  fifty  fine  reproductions  in  tints,  some  mounted  on  separate 
sheets.     S2.50.     Scribners. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES 

From  "WhAt's  in  the  Magazines." 

AfifBOITES  OF  RAVELLO  AND  SALERNO.     J.  Tavenor-Perry.     Burlington. 
AMERICAN  MUSEUMS  AND  WATIVE  ART.     Annie  Nathan  Meyers.     Cen- 

tury. 
ART    AND    CRAFTS    MOVEMENT    IN    AMERICA.     Mabel    T.    Priestmftu. 

House  Beautiful. 
ART  HtrSEUHS,  BEREPICBRCE  OF.     Frank  Fowler.     Scribner. 
ART  SCHOOLS,   NATIONAL  COMPETITION  OF,   1906.     Aymer  Vallance. 

Studio. 
ARTISTS'  COLONY  IN  MACDOUGAL  ALLEY.  THE.     P.  T.  Famsworth. 

Craftsman. 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE.    Delia  Austrian.    Tech- 
nical World. 
AUSTRIAN  PEASANT.  PERSONAL  ORNAMENT  OF  THE.     A.  S.  Levetus. 

Studio. 
BOSTON  SILVERSBHTHS  OF  COLONIAL  DATE,  SOME.     R.  T.  H.  Halsey. 

Burlington. 
CABINET  WORK,  HOME  TRAINING  IN— XIX.     Craftsman. 
CARVED  CHEST.  AN  OLD  SPANISH.     G.  C.  Williamson.     Burlington. 
CHICAGO    ART   INSTITUTE,   RECENT   WORK   AT.     Maud   I.   G.   OUver. 

Studio. 
CHINESE     EGGSHELL     PORCELAIN     CONCLUSION.     S.     W.      BusheU. 

Burlington. 
COOPER,  SAMUEL :  ENGLISH  BfiNIATURE  PAINTER.     Richard  R.  Holmes 

Burlington. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP    AT   THE    DRESDEN    EXPOSITION.     Heinrich    Pudor. 

Craftsman. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  A  VILLAGE  SCHOOL.     George  Bicknell.     Craftsman. 
CROSS-STITCH  EMBROIDERY.     Martha  H.  Seem.     Harper's  Bazar. 
FABRIC  STENCILING.     Harry  B.  Goundry.     House  Beautiful. 
HUNGARIAN  ART  AT  THE  MILAN  EXHIBITION.     Alfredo  Melani.     Studio. 
IRISH  INDUSTRIES,  REVIVAL  OF.     Howard  P.  Rockey.     World  To-day. 
ITALIAN  DECORATIVE   IRON  WORK.     Marquis  Peruzzi   Medici.     House 

and  Garden. 
JEWELRY.  SOME  RECENT  WORK  IN.     Paulding  Famham.     Studio. 
LANDSCAPE  ARTIST,  AN  AMERICAN.     Herbert  Croly.     House  Beautiful. 
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LUCERNE,   TIfN    SIGNS    AT.     Arthur    Elliot.     Studio. 

MACMONKIES,  FREDERICK:  PORTRAIT  PAINTER.     Edith  Pettit.    Studio. 

MAJOLICA  ROUNDELS  OF  THE  MONTHS  AT  VICTORLA  AND  ALBERT 

MUSEUM.     W.  R.  Lethaby.     Burlington. 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM'S  LACE  COLLECTION,  THE.— H.     Eva  Lovett. 

Studio. 
OLD  CHINA,  FRAUDS  IN.     Reginald  Jones.     House  and  GBrdcn. 
OLD    ENGLISH    SILVER.     House    Beautiful. 
OLD  FURNITURE  COLLECTOR,  ADVENTURES  OF— V.     WiUiam  F.  Dix. 

House  Beautiful. 
PICTURES  FOR  THE  TENEMENTS.     Elizabeth  McCrackeu.     Altaotic. 
PUBLIC  WATERS,  ORNAMENTAL  VALUE  OF.     Am.  Hemes  and  Gardens. 
REID,  CHARLES,  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF.     C.  Lang  Neil.     Studio. 
REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  ETCHINGS.     Louis  A.  Holman.     Craftsman. 
REMBRANDT  AS  AN  ETCHER  (1650-1661) -CONCLUSION.     C.  J.  Holmes. 

Burlington. 
RENAISSANCE,  FEMININE  SOUL  OF.     G.  B.  Rose.     Sewanee  Review. 
REVERE,  PAUL,  AND  THE  COLONIAL  SaVERSMITHS.     R.  T.  H.  Halsey. 

Appleton. 
REYNOLDS.  SIR  JOSHUA,  TECHNICAL   HINTS    FROM   DRAWINGS  OF. 

Studiv^ 
ROSE   VALLEY   ART   CRAFTSMAN'S   COLONY.     Mabel   Tuke   Priestman. 

House  and  Garden. 
SEINA,  PASTORINO  DA,  MEDALS  BY.     G.  F.  HIU.     BurUngton. 
SIENESE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT.     G.  T.  Clough.     Burlington. 
STAINED-GLASS     WINDOWS.     RIVAL     OF     THE.     Benjamin     Colebara, 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
STENCILED  BEDSPREADS.     Alice  Wilson.     Good  Housekeeping. 
TARBELL.   EDMUND   C:   PAINTER.     Frederick  W.  Cobuni.     World  To- 
day. 
TORTOISE  SHELL,  ARTISTIC  WORK  IN.     Studio. 

TYNDALE,  WALTER:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  ART.     Clive  Holland.     Studio. 
WHISTLER   FROM  WITHIN.     Christian   Brinton.     Muntey. 
ZORN,  ANDERS.  RECENT  WORK  OF.     Henri  Franlz.     Studio, 
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DKPORTAffT  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ARTISTIC  FEATURES 


(Atrang^d  und^  artiMta'  ruimra.) 

AMDRasON,  KARL.     lOiutntiotw  fur  "The  (TlutufTeur  and  lh«  Cluipttron. "     LtaluiMtor. 

ASHE.  K.  M      llliutniuon  ia  oi>lur  Tor  "The  Kibirn  ttf  Pic."     Mutiaey. 

ASHLEY',  t;,  W.     lllu»1r»nf«im  for  "'llip  Silver  T«ft-.Srt,  "     Harper, 

BAILEV.  VEKNON  HOWE.     HIurtraiion»  iu  lioi  for  "JU»*  of  the  New  San  Fninoi«x>*'. 

UECUiER,   AUTUUR,     lawtratkins  for  "The  Briilge  Worileit    "     Appleton. 

BETl^  ETUEt  FilAXK-LIS.     Kruntupiece  in  colur.     Keader. 

BIRCtl.  KI-:(ilNAI.U.      lUttiitniliniu  fur  '  llip.  IJttle  K>thM  of  St.  Anr^o'*."     Amwicftn. 

CASTAIGNE.   ANDI<£W.     lUu«tr«liuiu  for   "Robin  Clvodfellow. "     McClure. 

CASTAKJSK.   AltDHK      lUiwimiiofui  for       rhe   WeAvem."     Harper. 

COLE,   TIMOTHY.     Enirni»-inK  on  wood  of  (joya'tf  "In  llie  Balonny.  "  Century. 

CODDERT.  AM.VLIA   KVS8NEIL      Roproductiniu  of    I'ortraitA   hy      fcntury. 

CBAWKi.UlD.    Wn.U     lllufltraiiuiu    fur    ''nio    Myilcry."    AiiitTt»n. 

DICKHEK,   HEKllERT.      llliutnuiuti  for  "Prudencw  and   the    Binhop. "     MetrupuUUa. 

I>OVt]HKRT\',    IDA.     lUustrationA   for   "Juntina'a   risymate. "    Century. 

DO\'K,  ARTHUR  G.     HluaUmUon*  ia  tint,  eCc,  for  "The  Parrot  of  Uodo  HurwiU.'' 

CcKtnopolitan. 
DREW.  JOAN.     ReprudurlioD  in  color  of  a  riSk  panel    "The  Row  Bower,"     Btttdto. 
nUNTON.  W.   HEUnrnr.      lUmttration  fur  "The  Ridei*."  Miiiuwy. 
EICKKMEVEK.  Kl'DULK.     Pholocraphic  iltuatratiotu  for  "The  Pond."     Melropolitao. 
rOGART\*.    THOMAH.     Illiii^iratiom    for    "ConBumee."    Mcaure. 
FRFf'i  iM'i.     EDMUND.     lUuKtrationa  for  "A*  a  Thief  in  the  Nifht."     Appleton. 
(iL.  lllu!>(rBt)ons  in  tint  fnr  "The  l>etten(  of  Life  and  Death  "     CoHmopoIitaa 

Olh  I  iE.     Frontispiece  in  rolur,  "Tlic  Huntins  Girl."  illuelraliona  for  "The 

bold   Kmxhl,"  and  "The  Dnocer  nf  lieing  a  Twin."      Metropolitan. 
GIBK3.  GEORGE.     lUtutraiion  in  color  for  "When  the  Siren  Failed  "     Muiuey. 
OIBKS.  GKUUOE.     lUitttratWnu  for  "Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  AoKlruther.  "  Ddioeator. 
<JL.\i'KKNS.  W.     [UuatFatiocia  for  "Tammany's  Tiitim."   MH'lure. 
GREEN.  ELI2ABETH  S.     IlluBtralioni  in  tint  for  "Ilie  Child."  and  "The  Little  Silvn 

Heart."     flarper. 
HAifbllXjE.  JAY.         Uliwtrauona   for  "Khivs  from   the   Iiulde."     Century. 
ItAMRIIXlK.  JAY.     Uliiatralinne   fur   "Laitj»'    Day   in   Carhury    Mine,"     Amarican. 
HERING,    EMIL.     Drawinc   in    eulor,    "The    Doc   Trainer."     MetrnpoUtao. 
nUTT,   HESRY.         lUu«tration»  for  "The  Dairy  of  a  Baby."   Delineator. 
JOHNSON,  CLIFTON.     Phutogruphic  ill uairat tuns  fur  "Farm  Life  in  Iowa."     Oatinc. 
JOHNSON,  FRANK  T      llluKlrationii  for  "The  Baby  Wranjiler  "     Metropolitan. 
JOHNSTON.   FRANCES   B.     Purtjait>   of   memberv  of   Frevidont    Roowvell'*  CabiiMt. 

American. 
JV8TICE.  MARTIN.     Illustration  for   "'An  Appeal   to  t)i«  Pai>t."     Century, 
KftlMELf^  JOHN   L.     Repmduotion  in  aulor."Fourth  of  July  in  Centre  Square." 

Bo^  Veww. 
LAMOS.  HENRI.     lUiutrmtiona  for  "Id  Um  D«ya  of  the  Comrt.'      Oodmopolitao. 
LAWRENCE.  WILLIAM  a      lUuclratioiw  In  color,  ete.,  fnr  "The  DealhUm  Foreat. " 

Ilarpv. 
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I^A,  FllANC'l^.     KroDlt8ptM«  Id  color.  "  Woun  from  rlv  Hb«nct>td.  "  «nd  Ulmtnktioiu 

ia  eulur  fnr  "Ethics  *ad  *The  Rins  of  the  Nibeluns'".  Craftstnao. 
LEARNE0,  A.  U  S*n<M  of  crayon  drawiags.  "The  Veil  *'  Smith's, 
LISLE.    W.    II.      LHmwing    in    tulor.    "OcUibcr."     Pulttain 

LOWKLL,  URSON       IlluAtrntion  for  "'Ilit*  Vail  at  th«  Blood."     Hsrp<M->  Httuu. 
LOWKI.L.  OIWON.     IIIu»lni(onB  fur  "ThP  DoU  Liuly."     Century 

OAKLtrV',   THORNTON,     lllustratiom   for  "ThB  8trinB»  of    Liberty."     Evwj'body'B, 
PECK,  UENKY  J,     Illij.ilrtiluiiii>  fur  'Lnvt,  in  the  Mist."     Hmntrr. 

PENFIELD,  E0WAKt>.      IlliutratioiM  in  rolor  ror"Belwc«n  To«tM  in  fi>p«ia."     dcribner 
POVJEK,    H     K,      lUuKtmtion    for   '■'Runninic   W»tnr."     Century. 
POTTX.  WILLIAM  S.     Illtntratiom  for  "The  Coimlry  of  Elustoa."     ETorybody'*. 
PRESTON,  MAY  WI  l>'ON.     niu«raitoii«.for  ".Sf^inii  Franw  wirh  Unci*  John.  "    Century. 
I'YLE,   IIOWARP.      lUucimrigii    for   "The   Sccond-CIaM    Pik«»eiMcer. "     McCIure. 
RALEIUH,    HKNKY.      IlluFitmtJotiii  for  "ChiMrvn  of   thft]Htm."     ApfJeton. 
REMBRANDT.     Heproductioiu  from  bis  «tobiQ«t  io  the  Boaton  Muaeatn  of  Floe  Arts. 

Cnftmian. 
IIEVNOLDS.  KIR  JOKIIUA.     UUiocntphJc  repnxJuotion  of  a  okeloh  nf  Oliver  Oold- 

vmjih  by  Htudio. 
RICHARDS.  HARRIET  R.     IlIuslrblioD  for  "U.  S.  A.  uiul  the  0>unle«."     Rwler. 
RICHARDHON,   V.  A.      lUiuitraltonii  ff>r   "Clwinc  the  Way."     CMmopolilan. 
RO:St:NMEYKR,    R.   J.     lUiutralkim  for   "The  GaUi  of  UndnnitatiiUng."     Atnerimn 
ROULAND.  ORLANDO.     ReprodurttoDa  of  five  of  his  paintingji  tA  E.   H.  Solhern  in 

•Shftkcffpearian  roW,    Oniuiy. 
SETON,  ERNEST  T.     Pbotosrapbic  iUuHtrstiotu  fur  "The  AniiTtctui  Ui>on."     Scribocr. 
aMITHARO.  G.  S.      Reproduction  in  color  of  drowin£,  "Thn  Grmy  Mule."     Studio. 
STEPHENS.  ALICE  BARBER.     lUiulrationn  for  "  BUadfolded.  '     Reader. 
TATi7,OR.  F.  WALTER,     fllustmtioa  f»r  "A  &tBm>tU!«r."     Scribnor. 
TITTLE,   WALTER.     RIiuHraUoD    for   "Prudence  ami   the   Bishop."     Metropolitan. 
TOWNSKNI).   H.   R.     lllustratiofu  for  "BilUnea  of   '49."     American. 
T^'NDALE,  W^VLTCR.    Reproduction  of  wuler-cotor,"  The  Apple  Stall,  Mealone  Market.'* 

Studio. 
WHITE.  C.  H.     inustmtioni  in  tint  for  "Boston  Town."     Harper. 
WILMSHL'RST.  O.  C.     lUuatrotion  for  "The  l»rince  C«»eB  FlahinB."     Appleton. 
WOLK.  HENRY.     EQ«r«ving  on  wood  of  a  Portrait  by  W.  M.  Cbaae.     Harper. 
WOOD.  STANLEY"   L.     IlUwtrationx  for  "The  Y'elJow  Galley-Full. "     Paarwin. 
W<XJI,F  S   J.     Rf-production  of  Portrait  by  John  U.  Finlpy,  painted  by.     Century. 
WRIGHT.  GEORGE.  lUuslration  in  color  for  "The  Story  on  the  Factor'*  Boot"  Muiuey. 
WYE  PH.  W    C      r>mwins.  'The  M.>wic  C«U  "     Scnbnrr. 
Y'OHN,  F.  C.     Iltuirtrattons  for  "A  Knight  of  the  Cumberland,"  and  " Dtnght'V*  of  SSan." 

Scribner. 
ZORN.  ANDERfi.      Jleproducrion  io  pbotoffrawre.  etc.,  of  "Portrait  of  Mile.  Ramnttf* 

•en."  and  of  etchinit.  "The  Motlel "  by.     Studio, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PHOTO-ERA  for  September  has  a  half-dozen  unusuaJly  fine  landKape  com- 
positions,  two  good  flower  studies,  and  severaJ  fine  photographs  from 
works  of  art  abroad,  among   them  Cormon's  Cain,  of  the  Luxembourg. 
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KAirUAL  TRAHrmO  UABAZJSE  for  October,  conUins  Dr.  Haney's  ucond 
article  on  Classroom  Practice  in  Design,  with  many  valuable  illustrations ;  an 
illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Dow  on  Wood  Block  Ftinting;  and  another  good 
article  bearing  upon  design  by  Forrest  Emeison  Mann  entiUed  Pottery  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

PRINTHIG  ART  for  October  in  addition  to  the  usual  collection  of  samples  of 
fine  printing,  contains  a  superb  reproduction  in  colors  of  Charles  Warren 
Eaton's.  "The  Restful  Hour,"  and  an  article  about  Books  for  the  Student  of 
Books  and  Printing,  w^  worth  preserving.  It  is  an  annotated  list  of  the 
best  books  on  the  subject. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURITAL  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  contains  twenty- 
seven  full  page  plates  showing  woiic  by  the  students.  Many  of  thne 
furnish  sn^xestions  and  illustrations  useful  in  teaching  applied  design  in 
high  school  grades. 


Everything  is  fruit  to  me  which 
thy   seasons   bring,    0    Nature. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  GUILD 

1  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  T  H  1 3  P^ECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

SEPTEMBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit  and  Badge,  with  gold  decoration. 
*Leoii  WoIf|  Chestnut  spray,  Grade  VIH,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Second  Prize,  Kit  and  Badge,  with  silver  decoration. 

Gertrude  M.  Brearley,  Grade  VII,  (159  E.  Front  St).  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Loma  Fenton,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Louis  Hammett,  Grade  VIII,  (10  Clifford  St.)  Portland,  Maine. 

Ethel  Parker,  Grade  IX,  (10  Lyndon  St.)  Concord,  N.  H. 

Ulyssa  Walker,  Grade  IX,  (130  Westminster  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 
Hazel  Baldwin,  Grade  H,  Isllp,  I^ag  Island. 
Lief  Bergsund,  Grade  VII,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Beatrice  Chase,  Grade  VI,  (Quarry  Hill)  Westerly,  R.  I. 
David  Cooney,  Grade  III,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Gladys  Holden,  Grade  Vn,  (30  Ebn  St.)  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ada  L.  Huntley,  (39  Centre  St.)  Concord,  N.  H. 
Preston  A.  Lord,  Grade  IX,  Milford,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Martineau,  (4  Poplar  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Caroline  Pearson,  (37  South  Spring  St.)  Concord,  N.  H. 
Annie  Skekkey,  Grade  VIII,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Louise  Smith,  Grade  VII,  (58  Green  St.)  Augusta,  Maine. 
Clarence  H.  Wales,  Grade  VI,  (31  Third  St.]  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Edith  Anderson,  Grade  VI,  Ashland,  Mass. 
Myrtle  Andrews,  Grade  VII,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
Marion  Baker,  Charlton,  Mass.  n 

Oxilia  M.  Bean,  Grade  V,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.     r^' 
Dorothy  Bond,  Grade  VIII,  Portland,  Maine. 

•Tim  .ii.iKuro.-  rho  winning  of  honors  in  the  previoua  year. 
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Everett  C.  Bond,  Dodg«,  Mass. 

Clara  Buerkle,  Grade  VIII,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Frederick  CahUl,  Grade  VII,  Charlton  City,  Mass. 

Mary  Capistrand,  Grade  II,  Southbridge,  Hau. 

Lilian  Carpenter,  Grade,  VIII  Bristol,  Conn. 

Lucj  E.  Carter,  Grade  IX,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ruth  Chase,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Mary  Christian,  Grade  VII,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Thomas  Clarity,  Grade  IX«  Portland,  Maine. 

Harry  Cole,  Grade  IX,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Katherine  Deming,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Leroy  Dibble,  Grade  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Dudley,  Concord,  N.  H. 

John  N.  Dunlap,  Bellows  Fells,  Vt. 

Hugo  Ericfion,  Grade  ITI,  West  Concord,  N.  H. 

Margaret  Farley,  Grade  n,  Islip,  Long  Island. 

Beatrice  Gahagan,  Grade  II,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Ade  Gedney,  Grade  IX,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Vincent  Gilchrist,  Grade  DC,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Albert  Gosselin,  Grade  I,  Easthompton,  Mass. 

Harry  I,  Granger,  Grade  V,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Peter  Gurin,  Grade  II,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Elsie  Guyer,  Grade  VI,  Hopkinton,  Man. 

Helena  H.  Haggett,  Concord,  N.  U. 

Haltie  Hayward,  Temple,  N.  H. 

Frederick  H,  A.  Hill,  Concord,  H,  H. 

LUItan  HiU,  Grade  VIII,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Lillian  E.  Hogan,  Grade  IX,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Lorctta  Janson,  Grade  IV,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Phoebe  M.  Jenks,  Concord,  If.  H. 

Albtn  Johnson,  Grade  V,  South  Weymouth,  Maia. 

Milton  0.  Jones,  Grade  VIII,  BergenAeld,  H.  J. 

Anna  Kniger,  Grade  VTI,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Maurice  Laing,  Grade  V,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ahce  J.  Lind^en,  Grade  IV,  West  Concord,  If.  H. 

Jcmes  R.  Madden,  Grade  V,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

JOMpfaine  Hagnire,  Grade  V,  South  Weymouth,  Maw. 

Anna  tUrch,  Grade  Vn,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
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Alex,  Man-,  Grade  VD,  Westerly,  R.  L 
Bessie  McDufifee,  Grade  VIII,  Concord,  IT.  H. 
Walter  HcGinley,  Grade  IX,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Jearue  McKeown,  Grade  11,  Islip,  Long  Island. 
Ernest  C.  Montgomery,  Grade  IX,  Woonsocket^  R.  I* 
Anna  L.  Morse,  Grade  IX,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Marjorte  Hoshier,  Grade  III,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Gladys  O'Brien,  Grade  VTII,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
Staisy  Pachaguski,  Grade  II,  Islip,  Long  Island. 
Clarissa  Packard,  Grade  VIII,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Antonio  Panciera,  Grade  II,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Hazel  Parker,  Grade  V1IT,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
Columbus  Posetti,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Signe  Peterson    Grade  VIII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Jeannie  Ramsay,  Grade  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass* 
Sylvia  Redding,  Grade  VI,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Leslie  G.  Rice,  Grade  VI,  Everett,  Mass. 
Arthur  Rich,  Grade  II,  Athol,  Mass. 
Anita  Riedel,  Grade  II,  Islip,  Long  Island. 
Fred  Rittich,  Grade  VI,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Grace  Roberts,  Grade  Vn,  Bristol,  Coon. 
Leighton  W.  Rogers,  Grade  VII,  Orange,  Mast. 
Frank  Sanborn,  Grade  VI,  Everett,  Mass. 
Ellsworth  Smith,  Grade  IV,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Marion  Smith,  Grade  IX,  Eastfaampton,  Mass. 
Nettie  Smith    Grade  IV,  Augusta   Maine. 
Soren  Sorenson,  Grade  V,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Hazel  Spooner,  Grade  VI,  Southampton,  Mass. 
Alfred  Swensan,  Grade  III,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth  TmsscU,  Winchendon. 
Anna  Word,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ruth  Warfield.  Grade  VII,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Christian  Webe,  Grade  IV,  Bergenfield,  IV.  J. 
Edmund  Welch,  Grade  VI,  Ashland.  Mass. 
Leo  T.  Wilbur,  Grade  VII,  Orange,  Mass. 
James  Williams,  Grade  VI,  Southbridge,  Hats. 
Robert  Williamson,  Grade  Til,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Irene  Young,  Grade  VII,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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GusUve  Zandin,  Turner*8  Falls,  Hass. 

Margaret  C.  ZoodUck,  Grade  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 


Edward  Adams,  Westerly 
Louise  Austin,  WMterly 
Ethel  Barnes,  Westerly 
Sarah  Batten,  Rye 
David  Bsu,  Islip 
Marjorie  R.  Bigelow,  Blackstone 
Emma  Blahink,  Menominee 
LeRoy  W.  Bond,  Dodge 
Albert  Boucher,  Bellows  Falls 
Dorothy  Bradstreet,  Ashland 
Rene  Breting,  Canton 
Woodman  Broderick,  Hopkinton 
Etherl  Burden,  Concord 
S.  J.  C.  Waton,  N.  H. 
Mildred  Campbell,  Augusta 
Ezra  Carlstrom,  Hopkinton 
Katherine  Cleary,  Rye 
Adelaide  Clough,  Woonsocket 
Almeda  G.  Clough,  Concord 
Natalie  Coldman,  Southbridge 
Willard  Congdon,  Dodge 
Raymond  Cote.  Turner's  Falls 
Kathryn  Cottrell,  Westerly 
Geraldine  Crockett,  Hopkinton 
William  Croucher,  IsUp 
Margaret  Dailey,  Augusta 
Doreo  Davis,  Woonsocket 
Margaret  Davison,  Turner's  Falls 
Ohve  If.  Deane,  South  Weymouth 
Florence  Delage,  Southbridge 
Anna  Demarest,  Bergenfield 
Westervelt  Demarest,  Bergenfield 
Sodia  M.  Derosia,  Woonsocket 


Ruth  Hunt,  Orange 

Clara  Joerres  Bristol  Conn. 

Leslie  H.  Jones,  Concord 

Milton  Jones,  Bergenfield 

Josie  Joslio   Wincheudon 

Myrtle  Kavanaugh,  Ashland 

Florence  Laduron,  Menominee 

Alice  LaFond,  Woonsocket 

Mary  Lamphear,  Westerly 

Ellsworth  F.  Lamson,  Bristol 

Diana  Laprade,  Easthampton 

Joseph  Lariviere,  Southbridge 

Pauline  Lawrence,  Concord 

Harry  Ledward,  Westerly 

Bemlce  Leighton,  Augusta 

Gertrude  C.  Linde,  South  Weymouth 

Nora  E.  Logan,  Wtlton 

Philip  Lyman,  Easthampton 

Esther  Mann,  Millers  Falls 

Carrie  Marrone 

Jennie  Means,  Portland 

Mary  Michael,  Islip 

Sadie  Milkey,  Turner's  Falls 

Charles  Morenzeni,  Westerly 

Fritz  Moore,  Portland 

Katherine  Moore,  Bellows  Fails 

Viola  Moors,  Keene 

Angelo  Morrone,  Westerly 

Anna  Morse,  Templeton 

Beatrice  Nole,  Southbridge 

Helena  O'Brien,  Ashland 

Lily  Paam,  Bristol 

^Arnold  Page,  Augusta 


■Thic  ifiiUrstftf  tlic  winning  of  honon  in  tiie  previuiif  ywir. 
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^^H                Samuel  Deuse  Foirstville  Conn. 

Maude  Pairadee,  Fjnthampton                   ^^| 

^^H                 William  Dumas,  Wooasocket 

Rose  Paladino,  Westerly                       ^^^^M 

^^H                 WUIiam  E.  Durgia,  Concord 

Ida  Panciera,  Westerly                          ^^^^| 

^^H                 Vera  L.  Durgin,  Concord 

Elsea  Perkins,  Borgenfield                  ^^^^| 

^H                 *Ruth  Eaton,  Bellows  FaIIk 

Edna  Rappleye,  Menominee                ^^^^| 

^^M                 Haj  Ertel,  Canton 

Margaret  Reed,  Concord                       ^^^^H 

^^H                Cyrus  Fellows,  Orange 

Nina  Reynolds,  Portland                       ^^^^| 

^^H                 Charles  Ferraro,  Westerly 

^Mildred  Ried,  Easthampton                 ^^^^H 

^^B                 James  Flanagan,  Easthamptoa 

Marguerite  Saimders,  Westerly            ^^^^H 

^^H                 Harry  Gerchon,  Canton 

Agnes  Selquist,  Canton                          ^^^^H 

^^H                Irene  Goughj  Southbridge 

Annie  Shea,  Everett                               ^^^^| 

^^H                 Steven  Guernsey,  Easthampton 

Theodore  Smonette,  Ashland               ^^^^| 

^^H                Hazel  Hoff,  Easthampton 

Adna  Snedecor,  Rye                             ^^^^| 

^^H                 Hazel  Hoff,  Easthampton 

Blanche  Stevens,  Dudley                       ^^^^H 

^^H                 Helena  Hanifin,  Hopkinton 

*Williaro  A.  Thomas,  Rye.                    ^^^^| 

^^H                 Harriet  M.  Hannaford,  So.  Weymouth   Daniel  H.  Tucker,  Dodge                      ^^^^| 

^^H                 Virginia  Harman,  Portland 

Stephen  Tucker,  Dodge                         ^^^H 

^^H                Edna  Harwood,  Southbridge 

Anna  Urbanik,  Woonsocket                ^^^^| 

^H                 Gladys  C.  Holden,  Southbridge 

Kate  Visconti,  Rye                                 ^^^^| 

^^^^^_          *Elmer  Horton,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Harold  Welch,  Bellows  Falls                ^^^| 

^^^^B                                                 Haud  Young,  Bellows  Falls                                       ^^^^| 

^^H                                                         SPECIAL                                                 I^H 

^^^>            A  Thanks^ving  Packet 

^™ 

^^H                        To  the  pupils  (Grade  i)  of  Miss  Georgia  KingsJey,  EastbamptoD,  Mass.       ^| 

^^H                for  a  class  lesson  in  drawing  ^m  . 

a  fan  flower.                                                     ^H 

^1             The  Badge 

M 

^^M                      To  Quincy  Brooks  Park,  S.  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  (or  nature  booklets  mada^^^| 

^^H                   home. 

■ 

^^B                       The  September  work   was  the 

best  ever.     The   disappointed  ones  will        ^| 

^^H              have  to  remember  that  with  constantly  better  work  to  pass  upon,  the  jury       ^H 

^^H               must  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  which  wins  a  prize.     Our  Motto  has        ^| 

^^H               to  be  "Ezccl&ior"  whether  we  will  i 

ar  not.     In  justice  to  the  contestants  we         ^^ 

^^H               found  it  necessary  to  award  many 

more  fourth  prizes  than  the  advertised        , 

^^H              number. 

CI  In  th«  prwlouB  year.                                      ^^^^H 

^^^^^^              *Thi«  Indicatai  thn  wiDnIng  of  bono 

35S    ^H 

^^^^^^                                       ^^^^^^1 
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With  the  September  contest  a  new  Bchool  year  begins.  Previous  honors 
(indicftted  by  an  asterisk)  do  not  count  towards  winning  the  leftderahip'*of 
the  Guild  for  1906-1907. 

t^^Thosc  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
i^Bo  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

^The  jury  Is  always  glad  to  And  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

C^^Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
allMt.     Send  only  the  best  work.     Send  flat. 

t^flf  you  have  won  honors  before  place  5.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 
of  your  drawing. 

t^^A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  red  stArif— well,  sheeis  with  two  or  ihrep  are  usually  the  sheets 
that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 

C^^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  eipect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom* 
p«nled  by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

t^^Scveral  badges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  wtii  be  retained  at  North  Scituate 
untfl  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 
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A  Word  to  the  Reader 

THE  FACT  that  you  are  reading  "Tiik  Schimju  Arts 
Booic "  is  clrcimiHtnndal  evidence  at  leact  that  tou  ore 
iniercsted—probably  vitally  so. — !n  ihe  problem  of  Indus- 
trial and  Art  Training;,  in  this  cm»c  you  will  welcome  news  of 
6omc  unique  inaterinta,  which  wc  puhlUh,  which  t;ivc  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  put  In  practice  hi»  theory,  to  express  himself 
in  doing  crctitive  work. 

The  materlaU  are  Kimple,  Inexpenalve  and  artistic,  and  have 
been  introduced  in  Komeof  the  hirgent  cities  and  leading  art  and 
training  echools  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  materials  were 
dexiKcd  by  Mibh  Secgmillcr,  Director  of  Art  Education  in 
Indianapolis. 

A  Few  of  the  Materiali 


Tilo  Matting 
Tllo  Strands 
Dtrsignine  Papers 
Perkins  Outline  Pictures 
Sunhonnct  Baby  Color  Cards 
OvemU  Boy  Color  Cards 
Alphahet  Shccti- 
Easy  Dyes 


Bogus  Paper  Weaving  Mats 
Plain  Text  Sheets 
Art  Tc«t  Sheets 
Art  Text  Calendars 
Art  Text  Christmas  Folders 
Art  Text  Bookmarks 
Once-Upon-A-Time  Leafleta 
Stralghi-IIne  Stencils 


i 


These  materials  provide  work  for  every  grade  from  the  firit 
to  the  eighth,— they  frive  the  child  a  chance  to  make  something 
that  I"!  fra/A  usrfnt  and  heautt'fuh 

M  you  will  write  us  the  name  of  Tkr  ScAoo/  Arts  Book  and 
the  grade  En  which  you  leach,  wc  will  send  you  free  of  charge,  a 
sample  package  ot  these  beautiful  materials.    Seeing  is  believing. 
Primary  Hand  Work 

We  have  just  issued  a  new   book  hv    Miss    Seegmiller   of 
Indianapolis,  called    "Primary  Hand  Work.'*     It   is   profusely 
llhistrnted  ond  outlines  a  graded  course  for  the  first  four  grades. 
Cloth,  price  $i.oo,  postpaid.    This  is  a  bookyow  need, 
new  Supplementary  Readers 

An-t.llerBltire  Prlinrr  ri.U-I.ar«  Primer 

Arl-I.ilemtutt  Dont*    I  Fol^-I.ore  Book  I 

Att-I.ltctalure   Hook    It  Thf  H.*--  l'*«>p'e  (Morlejf) 

ChtMKnod  of  Il*itilh  <  lenks)  UUIc  Mitchell  (Morlcy) 

VeUllDgsur  Forest  and  Marsh  (Wbeetock)  Lady  I.ee  (Hnslent 

Sto'f  for  ttfxrrijUt'vr  tirtulars  (if  our  iHdu&trial  in*d  Art 
Materials  and  neiu  SuffiUiticHtftry  Ifntders. 

Atkinsun,  Mkmt7.rr«  GaovKR,  PM^/fjiifrs.  Chicago  and  Boston 
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UlLTON  BRADLEY  CO    SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

Acknowledged  Standards  of  Color  and  Quality 
Endorsed  by  Leading  Art  Teachers  and  Artists 

^  Bradley  Water  Colors  are  the  best  made,  and 
produce  ihe  best  results.  They  cost  no  more 
than  other  kinds,  and  are  far  more  economical. 
The  assortments  are  many  and  varied,  each 
especially  adapted  to  some  particular  line  of 
work,  Write  and  ask  us  all  about  them. 
Liberal    discounts    to  schools. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO..  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Pbiladelpbia 

AlUnui  Sad  Francisco 

Out  Boston  Office  is  mt  iio  Boylston  St..  E.  O.  Clark,  Manager 


i 


Tbo  .ScliWil  ArU  Jlook  whnti  ariLuiK  to  sdVartiian. 


"CRAYOLA" 

Artiste*  and  School  Crayons 

CRAYOLA  COLORS  ar<  p<rm»uent  ■nil  brilltiini  unil  c-iin  I**- 
blended  Bud  oTerworked.  Thtry  will  not  blur  nur  rub  oH.  No 
cxpenrivr  outfit  !•  t«<iuir«^  in  their  u«e.  No  uAllln«  (or  the  colors 
ta  dry  t  NobniAhe*  to  clcao  1  No  liijuld  col'>i»  to  soil  the  bnnda 
•ad  clothes  I  These  Ucts  commend  "CRAYOLA"  (or  Rducalionul 
Color  Work.    Made  In  thirty  dlflcreut  colors,— put  ap  la  twenty 

"AN-DU-SEPTIC" 

Dn*tSms9  SchfMt  Crayon       Bndoraed  by  Tewlisn  cverywhcr* 

The  only  gcouiDe  "AN  I»C-Si;i'TIC*'  Crsroanust  bear  the  tride 
iBftrk  "An  du-fteptlc">Bd  not  be  conrnsed  with  ao-cilleddiuiless 
CTkyon*  Ubelled  with  nAtne*  anslagous  to  the  "Aa-da-septic** 

We  •hall  be  plr*-ed  to  furnish  Bimiples  nnd  pnrticul.irs  to 
Teachers  interested  in  Color  vmrk.  or  in  <i  Ssnttary  School  Kooiu. 

i.-.i™ltoijt      BINNEY   &  SMITH   CO.    «ewto«k 

ea59 


-^-Tbe  Florence  KiDdergartCD  of  northampton,  founded  in  1876,  by  Samuel 

HUl,  has  now  become  through  the  generous  bequests  of  his  will,  the  Hill 

tute,  with  a  facility  of  eight  competent  teachers,  offering  instruction  in 

me«tic  Art,  Band  and  Machine  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Drafting,  Hillinery, 

mastic  Science,  Manual  Training,  Weaving,  and  Metal  Work.     Mr.  Frank 

nikrn  Lane  is  director  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department. 


^^  H 

^^Vom 
^^■>om 
^Pilk« 


^CHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

^RAWING,     PAINTING,     ARTS     and     CRAFTS 

1      ^«1H> 


vcroxs :  Philu*  L.  Hale,  Bo«ton,  Hermann  DuDLav  MvRrny,  Boston, 
H.  G.  RuGuts,  Boston 

Ttiltlon    918    a    t«pm.    admits   to   all    slaaaaa.       Addpasa    Ufa.   p.  U. 
liltvtMll,  WoFoaatap   Rvt  tHuaauns. 


raKTB   VKAJl.       riRST   TRRM   BEGINS   OCTOBER    FUIST. 


nt*mn  nMTfiiinn  TheKchnol  Arts  Hook  wbAit  wntJnc  to  ailvmisvfs. 


Wadsworth,   Howland   &   Co., 

IWCORl'ORATBD 

nANUFACTUKINO  COLORMEN 
S3  and  84  Wa^lilatton  St.,  Bostoo.  Factories,  Maiden.  Masaf 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  COLOR  BOX 


Containing  Six  Half  Pans  Moist  School  Arts  Colors,"  One  Half  Pan  Black, 

and  No.  7  C  Hair  Water  Color  Brush.     Price  (including  postage)  $.50. 

For  other  styles  of  our  Color  Boxes,  and  Supplies  for  Water  Color  Work,  see 

our  dcicriptive  list,  mailed  free  on  application. 

•The  School  Ans  Color*  difler  from  all  othrr*.  In  that  thry  «re  keyed  to  oorre»potid  in 
Talue  with  the  proper  loaet  of  the  StaoiUrd  Neutral  Scale. 


JAPANESE 

COLOR  PRINTS 

Ten  cents  and  up. 

Prints  framed  in  Imported  Cedar 

$i.oo  and  up,  prepaid. 

Thcjr  arc  xer^  beautllul. 
Send  stamps  or  ironev  order. 


WATERCOLOR   BRUSHES. 
UVMP  and  CANDLE  SHADES 

^'u[iOIIR    goodii. 


JAMES    B.    GODDARD 

37a  Boylaton  Street, 
Boston,    Massachusetts. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK 

AND   ROMAN   SCULPTURE 

By  KDHUHD  von  HACH 

I'o  accompany  a  teriea  of  500 
University  PrtnU  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculplure- 

Hriitr:    Series  complete,   $5^00 
llandtjook  alone,  $100 

Rend  (01  calalofue  and  anoouncemrot- 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 


17  TriAlty  IMaca 


Bosteo,  Ma**. 


P|i>aM  iiMndoD  TUeScb.KiI  Ar1«  Uuok  when  wnliii«  to  aJvcrtttBta. 


CThe  manufactures  of  F.  fV,  Devoe  &  Co.  command 
the  confidence  of  the  leading  Artists  and  Teachers  in 
the  United  States  and  arc  the  only  goods  of  American 
manufacture  used  in  the  leading  Art  Schools.  <t  The 
Art  classes  of  H'^m.  M.  Cbasi\  visiting  Hollami  in  1903 
and  London^  1904,  carried  with  them  a  complete  supply 
of  ¥.  H\  Devoe  &  Go's  Tttbc  Colors^  Brushes^  etc.  This 
is  a  very  flattering  commendation,  F.  VV.  Devoe  & 
Co*s  manufactures  can  be  had  of  all  Artist's  Material 
Dealers,  and 

R  W.  DEVOE    &    C.  T.  RAYNOLDS   CO. 

Fulton  cor.  William  Streets,  New  York 
and    176   Randolph   Street,   Chicago,   III. 


{mm. 


AMOMnilYMAGAZrHt 

nCTOtm  fflOTDCTflfflY 

nrntAPous.    ruimsorA. 


IF      YOU     USE     THE     CAMERA 
AS     AN     AID     IN     ART     WORK 

CAMERA   NOTES 

WILL     INTEREST     YOU 

It^  numlicrN  each  munth  cover  all  phases  of 
phoiOKi'&phv,  and  cuntiiln  reproductions  of  the 
bc&t  pictorial  work  of  the  dajr. 

We  conduct  Monthly  Conleili  for  Camera 
Worker*,  with  over  Thirty  Oollar^  in  prixci. 

Send  ten  cent*  ;coin  or  ilampn)  for  current 
number,  and  particularii  of  our  special  trial 
tubicription  oft'er. 


WESTERN     CAMERA     PUBLISHING     CO.. 
513   Lumber    Exchange  Minneapolis.   Minn. 

iltttM  mrulion  Tlwiichuul  Ait«  iiouk.  wbea  wnunit  Ut  aiivtirli^ttr*  xxii 


Sbrift^ 


The 


Craftsman  Magazine 


like  the  other  Craftsman  producrions,  is  a  result  of  the  best 

in  material  and  brain,  and  stands  today  as  a  specimen  of 

highest  attainment  in  periodical  literature. 

C  Staled  broadly  The  Craftsman  Afagazine  aims  to  take  out 

of  life  some  of  its  jar  and   friction,   and    to  substitute   a 

simpler,  more  rational  and  satisfying  way  of  living. 

C  Many  of  the  kinks  of  conventionalism  are  burdensome 

and  silly.     They  choke  out  of  life  very  many  of  the  things 

which  would  give  it  its  greatest  charm  and  jo)*. 

<L  The  road  to  restoration  lies  through  a  simplification  of 

things  in  the  home  and  the  home  life. 

<t  For  this  simplilication    The  Craftsman   Stands.     It    has 

already  blazed  the  trail  and  is  today  the  recognized  leader 

of  a  vast  number  of  the  best  people  who  see  the  wider  field 

and  freedom  in  expressing  themselves  truthfully  in  tlie  art 

and  labor  of  life  rather  than  in  copying  blindly  the  work 

and  thinking  of  others. 

<L  Your  subscription  to  The  Craftsman  at  three  dollars  a 

year  will  place  on  your  library  table  each  month  a  magazine 

which  will  not  only  be  an  artistic  addition,  but  which  will 

give  you  helpful  and  interesting  matter  found  nowhere  else. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  you  gladly  on  request. 


Gustav   Stickley,   Editor  and  Publisher 

No.  29  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

i'U«aw  iKcniMid  'I  W  tMiiKtl  Arl«  Bvok  wlion  htiIuic  to  BtlvvrtiMn. 


HANDICRAFT    TAUGHT    BY    MAIL 


Metal  work,  Potterjr.  Leather  wrork,  Applied  Devign,  Wood  construction 
and  Furniture  Design,  taught  by  correspondence.  Practical  problems  for 
teachers,  amateur  craftsmen  and  professional  workers-  Write  for  prospcctu;^ 
nnd  specimen   Icti^nn-plaie. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    SCHOOL   OF  APPLIED   ARTS 

Porreat  Bmerson  Mann,  Director 
GRAND    RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


-  .  ART    BULLETIN  -  -  10  cents  a  copy,  $2  a  year. 

A  bright,  reliable,  up-to-date  weeklj.  giving  advance  information  of  each 
week's  artistic   activities    with   useful  nnd   accurate   comment,    criticism    and 
initruction.     Published  every  Saturdav.  November  to  May- 
American  Art  Annual  (Inc.)*  Astor  Ct.  BIdg..  20  W.3-<th  St..  New  York 


City  of  Refuge 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 


A  splendid  Christmas  gift 
for  teacher,  parent  or  child. 
ETcrj  drawing  teacher  should 
secure  a  cop^.     Inspiring  and 

helpful 

35C.  EACH 


THE  DAVIS  PRESS 


APPEARANCE 
TEST    CARD. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  drawing  teacher. 
Perfectly  simple  device  for  help- 
ing biu<ients  to  overcome  these 
diflicullies :  First,  Seeing  and 
plotting  the  group  as  a  whole: 
Second,  placing  and  final  com- 
pletion of  the  drawing  within 
well  coniiidercil  limits;  Third, 
proving  by  simple  tests  apparent 
size  of  angles  and  slant  of  lines. 


tOc  each. 


7Sc.  dozen 


THE    DAVIS   PRESS 


New    York    School    of    Industrial    Art 


Ramoved  to  343  "Wttt  57th  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporitpd  under  the  KcKfrntsof  the  Univcnily  ol  Ihc  Slnlt  of  New  York 

FuU. 
mcNt  of 

SUine4   Gil 

lllustrslloti  and  Adventsement  Wntiug.  Domestic  Art  Department— Dc».|[i)tnK  >n<l 
Making  CctKtumes  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Tralntrp  DcpartnianC— Pr«pam 
Art  Teacher*  for  vrublic  anri  pnvate  •chooli*  Department  of  Applied  Arte — Wood 
Canrlos,  MeUl  Work  and  Jewelry;  Leather  Tooliiitt  niiJ  Kc-.'VL.iii..ii),( ,  fotlery  MnklDK, 
Firing  and  Glaxinjr;  Basketry.  Wtuvittft.  etc.  Correapondcncc  Dcpa rttn en t— Normal 
Art  Trainlng^,  toterior  Decoration  and  Textile  Desisn,  Costume  r>ct<igii.  DiM-Omas. 


I  Academic  Department— CoUfkc  PreparRtory  and  Art  Tmlointt.  Dcpart- 
>f  Dcstpn  and  Illustration — Tbeoiy  of  Pcsixn.  Atchitccturat  nrawicK. 
Class  and    Mural  pBiDtmic  (l.ile  claKse*   under  J.    Wiltinm    Fosdickv  Decoralice 


Catalog. 


BLI5A  A.  5ARflENT.  Pre*. 


PleaM  meniioii  The  S«faw>t  Arta  Book  whoa  wnUng  to  advenisos. 


EAGLE    SPECIAL   LEADS 

Nos.    284*314 

are   astonishing  and   pleasing  in  their  artistic  effects. 

SAMPLES    GRATIS 


Send   for   Catalog 


Mention   School  Arts   Book 


£AGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY 

377-379   Broadway,    N«w  York 


■^-A  new  edition  of  the  Catalofcue  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company  (14 
East  ajd  St.,  New  York),  a  volume  of  some  250  pages,  gives  on  enlaiged  list 
of  superb  reproductions.     Typical  pictures  are  given  in  half-tone. 

■f  Pratt  Institute  will  be  twenty  years  old  next  year.  The  positions  filled 
by  the  students  of  the  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training  classes  as  special 
teachers  of  art  or  as  supervisors  of  art  and  manual  training,  so  far  as  reported, 
are  as  follows:  37  in  Colleges,  Technical  and  Training  Schools;  58  in  Nor- 
mal Schools;  ijQ  in  Academies  and  High  Schools;  337  in  Public  Schools. 

"Amputate,  to  take  off:     The  boy  amputated  his  cap  in  the  entry." 


Handicraft   and   Rrt  Supplies. 

WE  carrv  a  full  line  of  Construction  Work  and  Art  Supplies  lor  schools, 
and  our  prices  will  Interest  vou-     Raffia.  Reeds,    Lcnihrr*,    Weaving 
Materials,  Papers,  Metal  Work  Mutcrial  and  Tools,  Supplies  for  Draw- 
ing and  Color  Work,  and  School  Supplies  genernlly-     CATAi-Ocrit  os  Appti- 

CATIOM. 

GARDEfl  CITY  BDUCflTIONflU  CO. 


40   DasBbopn   Str*««t 


CHICnOO,    ILjU. 


itoAM  iitvntUiii  Tbe  dctiool  ArU  Book  wtien  whliog  u>  KilvsttMcrm. 


T1)<-  foUowiiiK  set*  of 
cartla  «rc  for  Hid*  in  Ihe 
irncluuK  of  certain 
phkacA  of  drawing. 

There  nre  twenty-five 
curda  in  e«t-h  nel.  Kite 
jix^M  incbcs.  mcli  fe- 
piefeiitinif  a  drawing 
mode  in  tbc  aimplent 
innTiTiersnd  ill  tint  rating 
in  a  uniform  and  pro- 
Kiesaivc  way. 

Tbenc  cardi  nre  itilt- 
■  lile  for  all  giadea. 

They  are  arrmnf  ed  in 
»ct»  Bn  folluw« : 

5ct      I.    Tlic   AcMon  «i   Little   Hea  fct  Hi.     The  Action  of  the  Hors« 

S«t    II     Tbs  Actlaa  of  the    DMr  S«t  IV.    The    Action  of  tba  Doc 

rticT,  ao  cents  per  »cL  Tbe  four  sets  to  -•oe  address  (or  75  cents,  poal^aid  otber  sets 
IB  prepststlon. 

OKAWINQ    CARDS    FOR    SEAT    WORK 

to(^r<ls,  sixe  ^*i  X.-;.  conlsioinK  over  7}  drswnitck.  uttcgciitiDg  vis,:—* 

••{I.     Riwad  Forms.  .«et  M-    "Thlncs  Like  ■   Bd(."  5rt  111.     "Thinfs  Like  ■ 

Cylinder."  S«t    IV.     "Tlilnits   Like  a    Prism."  Set  V.     Pussy   Cats. 

Piue     m  cciit%  jirr  Hel. 

DOLL    OLTTLINti    CAR05    FOK     COLOR     WORK     AND     DRaWINO 

Sixteen  cards,  5)4  x  8    willi  full  diiecilou*  for  cotniiiig  un  each  CHrd.     Price,  ajcents. 

BIRD    OUTLIPttS     FOR     COLOR     WORK 
Stxteen  cards.  sJj  x  §  of  comidoa  btrds,  with  loll  directions  for  cotorinjt  on  each  card. 
Tbcac  card*  are  equally  gooif  (or  scwina  cards  or  outline  drawing      I'rice,  «  cents. 
HIAWATHA     DUAWINO     AND    SEWINO     CARt»5 
This  set  of  16  card*  is  intended  (or  n«e  in  cxmaecUon  wllb  "The  Slorv  of  Hiawatha," 
"StoHe'S  otthc  Red  Childr^'n  "  etc       (Tice.  3'.  cent" 

PRIMAKY     MANUAL    TRAININQ 

rictliedsin  Form  5tydy,  Clay,  Paper  and  Colo*  Work 

Bt  CaaoLiPiK  P.  CuTi.Ej>     Lucreua  Crocker  *tchooi.  Ilo^toa.     Special  lustraclor  Id  Mioual 

Training  Method*  to  llie  fnmwry  Teachers  ol  Bo»ton. 

No  pLaa  is  SQKKestrd  that  caooDt  be  accomplished  r-  adilr  by  the  sversKe  pupil.  It  U  a 
slaiple  irattacrlpl  of  the  rejtnlar  work  done  by  Ibe  atrttaor  In  be r  own  tcbool,  by  her  own 
clasaes 

After  the  school  committee  of  nostrm  had  added  to  the  course  of  study  for  (he  primary 
aekiMtla  a  course  in  Manna*  Training,  the  author  wa<i  summonrd  by  the  committee  to  yive 
tnstructlan  to  the  primary  trachert  in  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  modeling  in 
cS*y»  fMpvr  cutting  and  fotdiuit.  atick-lavtnif.  eic  . 

^mall  i)uano.     Pnlly  Illu^tralrd.     Price.   75  cents. 

LE5S0N5     IN     INDUSTRIAL     DRAWING 

Sr  Mavv  ISASst.  <'iLMOKR,  New  Vnrk.     Inrludinn  PormHttudy,  Psper-foldioir,   Stick- 
laflBC.  CoiKtriKiicii.  Kepresenlation  and  tiecoratlon      II  contain*  oulUne  Drawings,  with 
DtClatioa  Kxcrclacs,  all  melhodically  laid  out,  and  in  a  Unc  wi[h  modern  methods. 
Smalt  quarto.     Fully  Itlnstrated.     Pnce.  50  cents. 
Aa]cor  tbealMwe  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
SPCCI AL  ; — A  complete  set  of  the  above,  amonnllng  to  (4.45.  will  be  sent  express  pre- 
paid attywhere   In  Ibe  World  upon  receipt  of  9J.80, 

Address.     EDUCATIONAL     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OePT.    e.  50    BROMFieLD   ST..    BOSTON.    MASS. 


NEW   YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


i'lataw'  mofUitm  The  School  Arts  liook  when  writing  (o  ailvertiagn, 


hammett's 
Drawing  Papers 


SEND    FOR     SAMPLES 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  CO. 


27    EAST  21sT  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


260    DEVONSHIRE  ST. 
BOSTON 


The  Year  Books  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors 

Are  publt&heJ  in  limited  editions.  Tlie  1902  Book  is  now  out  of  print. 
Ditccming  teachers  have  twught  up  every  copy.  Those  who  would 
iecure  a.  file  of  these  invaluable  publicationB  should  not  delay  ordering. 

Every  volume  Ufull  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  Drawlnf. 
Construction  and  Design.    Send  for  circular. 

Editions  In  print.  1901/3.M.'5.        Price.  $3.00  each. 

Addresi,  BDWARD  D.  GRISWOLD,    36  Point  Str«5t,  Tonkers,  H.  ?. 
THE   NEW  YORK    SCHOOL    OF    ART 

2337-3239   Broadway,   cornvr  60th   Strict. 

Tbe  Mew  Studio  ButJdlna    i*  a    fireproof  atructure   wtth   ezcHleiil    vcDtiUtlou, 

elevator  »ervicc.  all  modern  convcntcncea. 

D«pBrtni«nts  of  Drawins,  Fainting,  Dealgtit  lUuatratlon* 
Normal  Training  and  the  Crafts. 
Pall  term  Sepi   i.    SlmlrDts  admll'.ekl  any  tiiue.  without  cdnilaation.    AttrDtiOD  iabchiK 

Sventothe  deveiopmant  alooff  very  practlcnl  liaes  of  deitiiiD;  domrttlc  art,  metal,  day. 
c  otticr  CTmiii.  ana  uoimal  tiohiing. 
PifHiHl  UtrruclMi— In.  M.  Ckiit.  Oaiiclat  Utu»  CtlMili,  Frsnk  Urih  Piraau,  ttwtri  Ptaflal^,  Ltalaii  farktr, 
Itbarl  MhH.  »ni  Imatth  Htjtt  Mriiit.  Send  for  ClrcuUr. 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELl.  Sic'i.  2237-2239  Broadway,  NEW  TORI  CIH. 


sxvil 


PlMM  fnanUon  The  StIkmiI  Ai-u  l\tHtk  wtiui  nrriUoc  ^  adrartiaara. 


Freehand    Drawing 
and    Writing 


Franklin^s 


in   Black  or 
G>lors 


ORIGINAL 
CHECKING    CRAYON 

STYLR  C 

Hns  Rlways  been   noted  for  !t»    Bmooth,  firra, 
even   grain,    fine    bright   colors,   clean,   continuoui 
mark.     For  black  and  vrhKe    work  it  Is  equal  lo  lltbo- 
graphic  crayons   and  the  colors  are  vcrv  superior. 

ImilatioiiA  flay  Look  Like  It.  but  they  Don't  rurk  Like  It. 

Sample  free  to  teachers  only.     Mention  school. 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ART  EDUCATION 
DRAWING   BOOK   COURSE 

JUST     PUBLISHED 

An  entirely  new  series  of  Drawing  and  Record  Books 
for  pupils'  individual  use,  presenting  a  Course  of  Study  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  school,  and  containing  the  most  beautiful  reproductions  in 
ink,  cra)-on,  pencil  and  water  color. 

Full  directions  in  each  book  for  the  planning  and  canning  out  of 
the  various  lessons ;  an  extensive  Glossary  of  Terms;  and  illustrations 
to  demonstrate  the  tnethod  of  procedure,  and  principles  involved  in  the 
given  lessons. 

Full  mformation  wilt  he  sent  upon  retjuest, 

THE  PRANG   EDUCATIONAL   COMPANY 

NBW     YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 


PloHc  meotkiD  The  School  Art*  Book  whOD  wriiinc  to  adrertiaera. 


ZXTlti 


Leather   Working   Tooiis 


w.'  a  line  of  these  tools  made  after  the  most 
approved   designs.       Send   for   circular    No.   2095. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 

Manual  Training  Tools  and  Benches 

M£W    YORK,     SINC£     1848 

4lh  Ave.  and  I3lh  SI.  Block  south  of  Union  Square 

•4'The  success  of  the  normal  Art  and  Manual  Training  Course  at  Pratt 
Institute  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  thirty-three  of  the  graduates  of  last  June 
secured  positioas  before  the  opeotng  of  the  schools  in  September. 

HO  RUinS  AND  FRAGMENTS  FOR  SBiALL  CHIXDREHI 

Teacher:  "This  is  a.  bust  of  the  young  Augustus.  He  was  a  model  boy 
and  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  who  ever  lived;  he  — " 

Boy,  interrupting:  "He  ought  to  have  been;  no  arms  to  do  nothing,  no 
legs  to  do  nothing,  no  feet  nor  anything." 

THOHAS  NORHAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

5ummer   and    Fall    Courses* 

Tbia  School  hsK  b<;en  very  •nccuslnl  in  plncioK  lt«  vrs'laalc*  In  pMitloti*  a*  (eacfaer* 
•  od  tUpe«»i«>r»ot  -IPECtAL  PCDUC  SCHOOL  BRASCHR^.  It  U  Ihponlv  school  In  Ibe 
countrv  (Irvoied  exct'iRivelr  to  ib(t  Ifoe  ot  work.  Slimmer  cour-c,  July  »od.  Pall  course. 
September  loth,  b^Hh  of  whirh  itik:Iude  work  In  PoUery  Clay  Mtwlelii>[[  Hatnmrred  Metal. 
Tooled  Leother,  Knif^,  Bm  h  anil  [.aihe  Work  In  U'o»cl,  I'encil.  Charcoal.  Colar,  Black- 
bo«r<l.  ComDufiitLoD  and  DctiieiK  all  t>r«ncb«a  o(  IiidiikirikI  Work.  Cookerv.  Hiatory  of 
Foods,  Diet«lic*.  all  branchcaof  ti«wine.  Mu«ic.  Phyalral  Tralalnx.  PenToananlp, 

fiend  (ortbc  School  Majpixiuc  "  Ohronlcle,"  and  copy  of  cataloCi  viatinK  which  cotirae 
Interested  in.    Addrcs*. 

L.  A.  THOMAS.  Sec'y.  551  Woodward  Ave  .  Detroit.  MIcb. 
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BULLETIN 

MASTER  FRED  CARLSON 

St.  Charles,  Illinois 
Won  First  Prize  in  the  October  Contest 
*  See  page  353 

"Your    Workshop     for     Kids 

has  this   whole    neighborhood 

rousing  around  in  attics.    The 

young  carpenters  vie  with  the 

roosters    in    their  parly  din." 

"Light  and  Shade  for  Beginners" 
by  Martha  M.  Dix,  Kewton  High 
School,  in  January  Number. 
Other  contributors,  James  Hall, 
Frederick  Whitney,  Fred  Daniels, 
and  by  special  request,  Henry 
Turner  Bailey  on  "The  Arts 
and   Crafts   in   Public   Schools." 

"With  schools  so  manned,"  not  "named,"  was 
the  comment  last  month  on  page  245. 

Professor  Hammel  will  tell  us  how  to  make 
Pumps  in  our  Workshops  next  month. 

"The  School  Arts  Book  is  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Hcv/  can  a  teacher  keep  alive  without  it  ?" 
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THE  LITTLE  WISE   MEN 

DID  one  have  ears  for  unworded  evidence,  old  Mirzah  as 
chief  companion  to  the  children  was  witness  of  their 
motherless  home. 

Were  they  not  fed  and  richly  clothed,  were  they  not  taught 
by  the  wisest  of  learned  men  and  guarded  by  hired  servants 
most  liberally  recompensed?  Why  then,  since  Mirzah  could  keep 
them  enchanted  hour  after  hour  with  her  childish,  vivid,  twisted 
tales  of  Israel's  ancient  heroes,  should  she  not  tell  them  as  long 
as  the  gleams  in  her  half-witted  brain  allowed?  There  were 
the  learned  men  arriving  daily  to  untwist  the  tales  again.  So 
reasoned  the  children's  father,  never  knowing  of  the  wide  young 
eyes  that  stared  into  the  darkness  for  whole  watches  of  the  night 
after  a  day  when  Mir7ah's  tongue  had  been  loosened,  or  hearing 
the  shivering  whispers  as  the  children  re-lived  together  in  the 
terrifying  dark  the  deeds  and  fears  of  Daniel  and  of  Job.  There 
were  no  wide  eyes  after  a  visitation  from  the  learned  men. 

But  •'Hush!"  said  Mirzah  one  morning,  returning  early 
from  a  visit  to  her  son  who  was  a  servant  in  the  Temple.  And 
"Hush!"  she  repeated  again,  behind  her  hand,  stealing  about 
the  court  with  peering  eyes,  though  the  smooth  walls  showed 
no  biding  place  for  ears.  Then  she  drew  the  two  boys  under 
the  fountain-like  acacia  in  the  center,  and,  '*He  is  come!"  she 
stated,  nodding  her  head  solemnly,  **He  is  come  to  Bethlehem  I" 

"Who?"  whispered  Uriel. 

She  put  her  grim  hand  on  his  shoulder.     "He,  the  King," 

answered  with  risinp^  voice,  staring  into  his  eyes,  the  green 
tigbl  ihat  filtered  through  the  branches,  on  her  face.  *'He  who 
,  «hftU  redeem  I&rael,  who  shall  trample  the  hosts  of  Rome  beneath 
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bis  feet,  who  shall  trample  their  little  ones  beneath  the  feet 
his  war  horses,  He,  the  Redeemer   is  bom— is  bom — in" -The 
hand  trembled  and  dropped,  the  voice  fell,  the  old  eyes  wandered. 

"I-  what  did  I  say?  I  was  at  the  Temple  this  morning. 
I  saw  a  great  many  pretty  pigeons  walking  about  in  the  sunshine, 
talking,  talking.  Old  Anna  is  always  in  the  Temple,  and  she 
talks  too.  All  old  people  talk,  my  son  tells  me,  about  things 
that  are  to  come.  So  my  son  says,  but  I  don't  know,  no.^I  don*t 
know." 

Then  the  children,  in  their  own  gardens,  played  their  pecu- 
liar game  of  soldier,  but  with  changes.  Old  heroes  and  old 
battles  bad  stood  them  in  good  stead  until  now,  but  this  acting 
beforehand  the  things  that  were  to  come,  this  following  as  children 
after  the  triumphant  standards  of  the  Promised  One,  that  great 
conqueror,  who  was  himself  yet  a  child,  was  a  game  with  a 
new  seriousness  to  it,  and  they  thrilled  to  the  prophecy.  Toq 
serious  it  was;  it  contained  the  end  of  games. 

"I'm  tired  of  pretending,"  said  David  suddenly,  after  some" 
marvelous  deed  of  arms, 

Uriel   nodded.     Mirzah's   words,   the  rapt  look  which 
not  left  her  face  even  when  the  thought  behind  it  failed,  the" 
present  tense  she  used  instead  of  the  long,  and  long  ago  of  her 
usual  stories,  had  stirred  the  older  boy  with  a  sense  of  reality 
he  bad  never  known  before,  though  he  comprehended  only  that 
the  too  facile  heroism  of  the  piny  palled   upon  him.     At  iast_ 
David  took  the  great  resolve. 

*'l  am  going  to  find  him,*'  he  declared. 

"Ye«,  1  am  going  loo,*'  annwered  Uriel.    But  they  told 
one. 

One  must  bear  gifts  if  one  goM  to  seek  a  king.     Uriel  rum^ 
maged  deep  in  carved,  odorous  chMtt  and  drew  forth  at  last  a 
chain,  as  thick  as  his  thumb  and  at  flexible  with  the  fineness  of 
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its  links  as  a  cord  of  silk.  The  broad  clasp  of  it  gleamed  like 
a  stifled  flame  with  gems  half  buried  in  the  gold.  Once  it  had 
been  his  mother*s. 

**It  is  mine,"  he  explained,  to  the  doubt  in  his  own  heart 
and  the  look  in  David's  eyes.  "She  left  it  to  me.  And  there  is 
no  time  to  ask  anybody  if  I  may,  and  anyway  they  would  not 
understand.     They  never  do." 

To  which  there  was  no  answer.  David  watched  him  in 
improtesting  silence  as  he  wound  the  splendid  coil  around  and 
around  his  neck  under  his  dress. 

"Now  what  are  you  going  to  take?"  he  asked,  when  be 
had  done. 

David  was  troubled.  "I  have  nothing  like  that,"  he  an- 
swered slowly.  *'But  I  can't  leave  it  behind,  Mirzah  would 
forget  to  feed  it;  it's  my  lamb." 

Uriel  looked  doubtful,  "Father  let  you  have  it  because  it 
was  not  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,"  he  demurred. 

"Oh!"  gasped  David,  **The  King  would  not  want  to  sacrifice 
it,  would  he?" 

•*No — o,"  hesitated  Uriel,  "not  a  sick  one  anyway.  And 
it  is  the  best  you  have." 

"1*11  ask  him  to  promise  not  to  hurt  it,"  decided  David, 

Then  Uriel  filled  the  folds  of  their  dresses  with  loaves  of 
the  small  Jewish  bread,  and  they  were  ready.  Watching  their 
opportimity  when  none  should  be  observing,  laden  with  gold 
and  bread  and  a  rejected  lamb,  they  set  out  toward  Bethlehem 
to  find  their  king. 

It  was  very  dusty,  and  very  steep,  and  there  were  very 
many  people  who  jostled.  AH  Judea  was  moving  along  the 
highways  in  response  to  Caesar's  order.  The  children  could 
not  stop  to  rest  because  they  could  not  reach  the  roadside  for 
lb«  press  of  people.     David  was  crying  softly  to  himself.     To 
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Uriel,  who,  with  an  effort  he  would  not  acknowledge,  did  not 
cry,   the  king  seemed  far  away  indeed. 

Something  exquisitely  soft  touched  his  hand,  lipped  it  gently. 
Then  the  awkward,  big  head  cf  a  donkey  pushed  passed  him  to 
sni3  short  breaths  of  curiosity  into  David^s  hair.  David,  tired 
little  creature-lover  that  he  was,  turned  and  patted  the  soft, 
friendly  nose,  then,  putting  his  arm  around  the  beast*s  neck, 
walked  on  comforted,  with  the  rough  head,  and  wise,  patient 
eyes  over  his  shoulder.  The  man  who  walked  by  the  donkey's 
side,  holding  the  lead-rope,  smiled,  but  the  woman  who  rode 
did  not  smile. 

'^Joseph!"  she  exclaimed,  "Look  at  the  poor,  tired  little 
fellow!  Why  he  is  lame,  he  is  limping!  Joseph,  do  give  hijn 
up  here  to  me  and  let  me  carry  him  awhile!'* 

Uriel  looked  up  at  her  eagerly,  but  tlie  man  hesitated.  **You 
are  tired  now,"  he  protested,  "you  have  still  far  to  go." 

She  flung  back  her  veil  in  her  eagerness  and  clasped  her 
hands  together.  "Indeed,  yes,  I  may  be  tired,"  she  pleaded, 
"and  I  shall  be  more  so  before  to-night,  but  I  shall  be  most  so 
of  all,"  she  laughed  a  little,  "very  certainly  very  tired  if  I  have 
to  pass  the  little  one  by !  Look  at  him,  Joseph !  Such  a  weary 
boy." 

So,  with  a  look  to  Uriel  for  consent,  Joseph  gathered  David 
up  from  under  the  donkey's  nose,  and  lifted  him  into  Mary*s 
arms.  She  drew  him  within  the  folds  of  her  long  robe,  out  of 
the  aching  glare  and  dust. 

"The  little  one!"  she  said,  "the  little,  little  boy!  What  a 
journey  he  is  taking  1  And  his  feet  are  cut  and  bleeding  with 
the  stones!" 

She  wet  a  cloth  from  a  skin  of  water  bound  to  the  saddle, 
and  took  off  bis  sandals,  and  washed  his  feet  and  held  them  all 
swollen  and  fevered  as  they  were,  in  her  cool  hands,  and  talked 
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to  him  with  a  sound  in  her  voice  that  David  had  never  heard 
before.  He  lay  against  the  curve  of  her  arm,  his  head  on  her 
shoulder,  watching  all  she  did,  and  loving  her  for  more  than 
that,  and  wondering.  At  length  he  reached  up  his  arms  about 
her  neck,  drawing  her  cheek  down  to  his. 

"Are  mothers  like  you?"  he  asked. 

The  four  went  on  together  all  that  afternoon,  and  climbed 
with  toilsome  slowness  the  ascent  to  Bethlehem.  It  was  after 
dark  when  they  worked  their  way  to  the  crowded  door  of  the 
inn,  to  be  told  that  even  the  roof  was  packed  so  full  of  sleepers 
that   the   rafters   creaked.     Concern   crossed   Josepb*s   face. 

"But  we  must  have  shelter  I"  he  exclaimed. 

"Must  is  a  big  word  for  a  poor  man  to  use,"  retorted  the 
host,  turning  indifferently  away. 

The  concern  on  Joseph's  face  deepened  to  alarm. 

"I  offered  him  all  I  had,"  Uriel  heard  him  say  to  Mary. 

The  boy  hesitated.  Then,  "I  don't  believe  there  is  any  king," 
thought  he.  And  he  ran  after  the  host,  drawing  out  the  chain 
as  be  ran. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  room  was  found  for  them  in  the 
cramped  cattle  cave,  where  they  rested,  and  had  their  supper 
among  the  stamping  mules  and  the  oxen.  Then  the  children 
slipped  quietly  away,  for  Uriel  saw  that  the  place  was  too  small 
for  so  many.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  they  found  a  large 
fig  tree  whose  branches  came  down  on  all  sides  to  the  ground. 
Under  this  green  roof  Uriel  made  a  nest  of  dried  grass,  and  an 
old  camel's  blanket  some  passing  traveller  had  cast  away  by  the 
roadside,  and  there  they  fell  asleep,  for  they  were  utterly  weary. 

They  did  not  know  just  what  it  was  that  wakened  them  long 
before  dawn.  But  some  tall  shape  drifted  by,  still  and  very 
bright.  It  awoke  them  all  at  once  and  they  parted  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  eagerly. 
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Away  below  the  ridge  where  they  were  was  a  plain  thick 
with  new  pasturage.  On  it  they  saw  shepherds  sleeping.  Now 
it  was  night,  and  there  was  no  moon,  so  how  could  they  see  the 
shepherds?  As  they  looked  they  heard  a  rush  of  wings,  and 
the  light  that  tilled  the  air  as  color  fills  the  f^ea,  trembled,  and 
through  it  came  music.  And  the  shepherds  awoke,  and  their 
sheep,  and  they  and  the  children  upon  the  ridge  saw  a  heavenly 
host  clearly^  singing,  and  the  shepherds  and  the  children  under- 
stood the  words  that  they  sang.  When  they  had  gone  again, 
the  light  with  them,  the  echo  of  their  voices  still  floated  down 
through  the  darkness,  as  tender  and  unearthly  pure  as  the  color 
of  the  afterglow  upon  snow  mountains. 

The  children  had  no  desire  to  sleep  again.  They  wandered 
out  into  that  night  of  wonders,  hushed  with  awe  yet  not  afraid, 
and  in  the  early  morning  they  met  a  boy  clad  in  sheepskin  with 
the  wool  still  on  it,  coming  up  among  the  rocks.  As  he  came 
he  plucked  the  tall  rock  lilies,  and  laid  them  across  bis  arm, 
and  the  dawn  was  on  his  face.  When  he  saw  the  children  he 
stopped. 

Uriel  spoke  to  him,  impelled  to  tell  their  story.  "We  are 
seeking  the  Messiah.  We  hunted  for  him  all  day  yesterday  and 
could  not  find  him.  But  we  know  he  is  born  because  the  angel 
said  so,     Do  you  know  where  He  is?** 

"I  also  heard  the  angels,*'  answered  the  other,  **and  I  am 
taking  Kim  these  lilies.  But  I  do  not  know  where  the  manger 
may  be.     Come  with  me." 

Together  they  went  into  the  village  street  asking  at  each 
door  **was  there  a  new  born  baby  in  the  stable  of  that  house?" 
Some  stared  at  them  in  amazement,  some  laughed  and  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces,  one  woman  gave  them  milk,  but  no^^here 
was  there  a  new  born  child.  At  last  there  was  but  one  house 
left,  the  inn. 
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"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Uriel,  "But  we  have  friends 
here.     Come  in  with  us  to  see  if  they  can  help  us." 

They  crossed  the  inner  court  to  the  open  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Mary,  bending  over  the  manger  where  lay  the  Child,  smiled  to 
see  them.  They  came  to  her  side  softly.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  at  all,  this  was  the  King  whom  they  sought.  In 
silence  they  stood  by  her  for  a  long  time.  Then  the  shepherd 
boy  touched  the  baby's  hand  in  gentle  question.  The  wee  fingers 
closed  around  his  6nger,  and  held  him. 

"Look,"  whispered  David,  ''he  is  just  like  any  other  baby!" 

"No,"  answered  Uriel  slowly,  "he  is  not  like  any  other." 

And  then  they  knew.  Even  David,  the  littlest  one.  There 
was  no  shining  of  a  light,  or  any  rush  of  wings,  or  heavenly 
presences,  or  music.  But  as  one  who  thinks  himself  alone 
feels  the  nearness  of  another,  though  there  has  been  no  sound 
or  movement,  so  all  in  that  cavern  stable  felt  the  presence  of 
the  Christ.  The  shepherd  boy*s  lilies  dropped  forgotten  across 
the  fodder  of  the  cattle,  David's  lamb  leaned  against  Mary*s 
skirts,  David  himself  against  her  shoulder.  But  Uriel  watched 
the  child  as  though  he  could  never  take  his  eyes  away. 

"Now  I  have  found  you  1  did  not  know  how  much  I  wanted 
you,"  he  said,  "I  will  never  leave  you,  no,  not  ever." 

So  first  the  little  children  came  unto  Him. 

ELSA  PATTERSON  CAMPBELL 

FarmlnKion,  Connecttcul 
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OMEONE  has  said  that  **a  chUd*s  first 
toy  is  its  first  textbook,"  that  when 
its  eager  hand  is  outstretched  for  its 
first  plaything  it  begins  its  education 
in  form  and  color  and  proportion. 

The  remark  may  be  only  a  half- 
truth,  yet  it  serves  to  call  attention  to 
the  great,  but  often  forgotten  truth 
that  education  begins  the  morning  we 
open  our  eyes  to  the  golden  sunlight. 
When  it  ends  depends  wholly  upon  our- 
selves. So  long  as  we  look  with  open 
eyes  upon  the  world  and  find  it  new 
every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening, 
full  of  wonders  and  divine  beauties,  so 
long  we  learn— and  live. 

But  the  baby,  still  unsteady  on  his 
feet,  what  assistance  does  he  receive  in 
his  plaything  days?  He  is  given  a  few 
strongly  colored  and  inartistic  toys^  fragile  and  badly  made, 
a  few  "chromo-litholeograph'*  picture  books  including  "Buster 
Brown**  and  "Happy  Hooligan/'  a  train  of  cars  in  perfect 
fac-simile,  realistic  models  of  fire-engines,  automobiles,  and 
other  implements  of  modern  civilization.  The  effort  seems  to 
be  to  make  them  as  nearly  like  the  huge  originals  as  possible 
to  crowd  into  a  three  by  seven  toy  all  the  nuts,  bolts,  wheels 
and  levers  of  a  modern  locomotive,  to  supply  all  details,  and 
leave  nothing  to  the  imagination.  When  a  child  can  make 
a  "train"  out  of  half  a  dozen  blocks,  a  string  of  buttons, 
or  the  dishes  on  the  dining-table,  it  seems  a  pity  to  anticipate 
his  fancy  with  so  near  an  approach  to  reality.  The  child  is 
an  idealist  whose  chief  pleasure  is  in  the  exercise  of  his  imagi- 
nation.    The  toy,  picture  or  story  that  does  not  quicken  his 
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fancy  has  but  a  temporary  interest  to  him.  The  bright  colors 
may  dazzle  him  for  a  moment^  the  noise  of  the  machinery 
hold  his  attention  until  it  collapses  under  his  investigating 
flngerSf  but  he  soon  wearies  and  cries  for  a  new  plaything. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  characteristics  of  our  Amer- 
ican toys  has  been  their  fragile  quality  -not  many  of  them 
have  a  longer  life  than  a  few  weeks,  and  the  child  is  not  wholly 
to   blame,   either. 

For  several  years  they  have  been  doing  things  better 
in  Germany,  and  more  recently  in  Italy  and  Austria.  They 
have  been  making  toys  that  were  simple  in  line  and  colour, 
large  in  size,  durable  in  quality,  and  quaintly  humorous  in 
form  and  decoration.  Some  of  the  best  artists  in  Germany 
have  been  employed  in  designing  simple  toys  like  Noah's  Ark 
Animals,  which  we  allow  a  mechanic  to  design  and  a  machine 
to  execute  for  our  children  without  a  qualm. 

Frankly  taking  their  cue  from  their  German  co-workers 
in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  a  little  group  called  **The 
Craftsman's  Guild"  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  have  under- 
taken to  lead  the  new  movement  in  this  country. 

The  Guild  publishes  no  magazine,  and  has  no  individual 
or  theory  to  exploit.  The  members  do  not  wear  long  hair 
or  sell  ^'immortality"  by  the  yard  or  the  pound.  Its  whole 
purpose  is  expressed  in  the  sub-title  of  its  letter-head,  "A 
Company  of  Workers  Who  Try  to  Do  the  Little  Things  Well." 
It  has  several  lines  of  activity,  including  hand-lettered  and 
illuminated  books,  hand-tooled  bindings,  home-made  candies, 
hand-made  toys  and  children's  furniture. 

It  is  the  toys  that  particularly  interest  us  at  this  time. 
These  are  designed  on  structural  lines,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  They  tell  the  child  little,  but 
suggest  much.     With  their  few  lines,  their  broad  spaces  of 
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toys,  and  never  weary  of  them,  as  they  constantly  quicken 
the  imagination  and  form  a  familiar  basis  on  which  endless 
**make-betieves"  can  be  made. 

The  toys  are  made  of  heavy  wood,  and  are  practically 
indestructible,  standing  the  severest  treatment  without  taking 
oEFense  and  falling  to  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  put  out  by  the  Crafts- 
man's Guild  is  the  Kindervilla,  (p.  272)  which  consists  of  a  three- 
winged  screen  covered  with  dark-green  burlap.  In  the  centre 
wing  is  a  door,  and  in  the  other  wings  painted  windows.  The 
Kindervilla  is  supposed  to  stand  in  a  corner  of  the  nursery  or 
a  sheltered  angle  of  the  porch,  and  forms  a  tiny  room  for  the 
child's  miniature  **house-keeping.*'  One  of  the  first  instincts 
of  every  child  is  to  hang  a  quilt  over  two  chairs  and  "play 
keep-house*'  under  it.  The  Kindervilla  satisfies  this  instinct 
in  a  charming  fashion.  Nursery  "five  o'clock  teas,"  "doll 
parties,"  "at  homes"  and  all  sorts  of  social  functions  are  car- 
ried on  with  especial  elegance  behind  its  screen  to  the  delight 
of  the  children,  and  doubtless  of  the  dolls. 

The  Rabbit  Sleigh  (B)  as  well  as  the  several  sleds  made 
by  the  Guild  are  not  strictly  "toys,"  being  full-size  and  unex- 
pectedly practical  for  anything  so  unique  and  beautiful  in 
design.  The  handles  of  the  Rabbit  Sleigh  can  be  released 
and  thrown  forward  to  serve  in  place  of  ropes  if  we  wish  to 
draw  our  precious  load  over  dry  or  dangerous  places.  The 
only  difficulty  that  has  been  found  with  this  sled  is  that  the 
children  insist  on  crawling  over  the  side  of  the  sleigh  to  look 
at  the  "Bunnies."  One  Uttle  girl  accosted  everybody  she 
met  on  her  first  trip,  and  insisted  on  dismounting  from  the 
sleigh  to  show  each  admirer  all  the  rabbits,  big  and  little. 

Another  piece  of  furniture  that  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful is  the  Low  High-Chair,  (set  initial)  which  is  just  as  high  as  an 
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ordinary  chair  plus  a  family  Bible  or  a  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.  It  does  seem  strange  when  you  stop  to  consider 
it  that  no  one  has  ever  before  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  intermediate  chair. 

The  significance  of  this  Craftsman*s  Guild  movement 
is  increased  when  we  realize  the  wide  field  of  cbildren*s  toys, 
children's  furniture  and  toy  furniture  which  is  open  to  them. 
As  has  been  said,  the  purpose  of  these  toys  is  to  arouse,  not 
to  anticipate  the  imagination  of  the  children.  They  lead  the 
child  straight  into  the  dear  land  of  Make-Believe,  where  a 
shapeless  rag  doll  is  more  beloved  and  more  real  than  the 
most  rosy  and  flaxen  Paris  article,  and  the  snub-nosed  bull- 
dog or  rigid,  tail-erected  cat  has  a  personality. all  its  own. 

Just  what  effect  these  toys  and  this  furniture  will  have 
on  the  artistic  taste  of  the  children  cannot  be  definitely  fore- 
told. The  little  people  have  a  way  of  setting  the  best  inten- 
tions of  grown-ups  at  naught  most  disconcertingly.  Yet  the  Guild 
believes  that  they  will  establish  correct  standards  of  form  and 
colour,  and  teach  the  child  to  see  beauty  in  simplicity.  If  they 
do  this  in  addition  to  making  the  children  happy,  then  the 
Craftsman's  Guild  wilt  have  done  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

EDWIN  OSGOOD  GROVER 


TOOLED  LEATHER  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AS  a   problem   in   construction   and  applied   design   in    the 
High  School,  the  modelling  of  leather  has  several  features 
to  recommend   it.     The   necessary   tools   are   inexpensive   and 
few    in    number.     The    material    responds    sympathetically    to 
the  hand   of   the   worker.     The  planning   of  the  problem   to 
serve   its  purpose   in   the  best  possible  way  requires  careful 
thought  on  the  pait  of  the  worker,  and  brings  into  play  the 
inventive  faculty.     In  the  decoration,  the  student  finds  an  inter- 
esting problem  in  space  relations  and  in  color.     In  "making 
up"  the  problem,  he  finds  further  opportunity  for  invention, 
as  there  are  new  methods  of  sewing  or  lacing  to  contrive, 
and  original  fastenings  to  devise.     The  finished  problem,   if 
design  and  workmanship  are  good,  is  both  useful  and  beautiful. 
The    leatt\ers    most    commonly    used    for   modelling    are 
Russian  calf  and  split  ooze  cowhide.     Some  ooze  calf  skins 
will  model.     Some  problems  require  the  use  of  a  softer,  thinner 
material  in  combination  with  these  leathers.     For  this  pur- 
pose, mocha  castor  and  su^de  are  very  good,  and    may  be 
had  in  various  colors.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
skins   will   not   model.     Skiver   is   a   thin    leather   useful   for 
lining.     When  planning  a  problem  in  Russian  calf,  bear  in 
mind  that  those  parts  of  the  skin  nearest  the  line  of  the  back- 
bone are  the  best  for  modelling.     The  wrinkled  parts  found 
at  the  edges  of  the  skin  will  not  model,  but  can  sometimes 
be  used  for  cutting  laces,  for  the  pockets  of  purses,  backs  of 
penwipers,  etc. 

In  order  to  know  whether  or  not  a  skin  will  model,  one 
must  test  it.  Dampen  a  small  piece,  and  use  the  modelling 
tool  upon  it.  The  impression  made  by  the  tool  should  remain. 
The  tools  needed  for  modelling  are  two  in  number;  a 
pointed  tool  for  outlining,  and  a  flat,  slightly  curved  tool  for 
modelling.  These  tools,  with  wooden  or  rubber  covered  handles, 
and  having  a  smaller  modelling  tool  at  the  opposite  end  of 
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each,  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price.  The  two  tools 
first  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  that  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  High  School  student  is  able  to  make  his  own.  Inez- 
pensive  nut  picks,  shaped  on  a  grindstone,  finished  on  an 
oil-stone,    and    handled,    make    excellent    tools.     In    shaping 
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the  modelling  tool,  flatten  the  underside  of  the  nut  pick, 
keeping  the  tool  as  wide  as  possible,  and  end  the  tool  with  a 
thin  rounded  edge.  (See  illustration  A.)  For  the  outlining 
tool,  grind  the  curved  under  side  of  the  nut  picte  into  two  planes 
so  that  the  tool  will  be  three-cornered.  Let  it  taper,  ending 
in  a  point.  Be  careful  that  the  point  and  lower  angle  of  this 
tool,  and  the  end  of  the  modelling  tool  are  not  so  sharp  as 
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to  cut  tfae  surface  of  the  leather.  If  tools  for  stamping  back- 
grounds are  desired,  they  can  be  made  by  filing  simple  patterns, 
circles,  squares,  lines,  etc.,  on  the  cut  ends  of  wire  nails. 

Before  the  student  makes  his  design,  show  him  several 
pieces  of  mcdelted  leather,  so  that  he  will  understand  in 
some  degree  the  limitations  of  his  material.  Let  him  discover 
that  the  design  consists  of  definite  shapes  among  which  the 
background  plays  an  important  part;  that  the  design  is  in 
harmony  with  the  fiat  surface  of  the  leather,  and  appropriate 
to  the  article  for  which  it  is  designed.  If  the  student's  prob- 
lem is  an  article  like  a  purse,  or  card-case,  have  him  make 
it  first  of  paper.  Plan  the  decoration  with  reference  to  the 
material,  to  the  use  of  the  article,  and  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  space  to  be  decorated.  Draw  the  design  upon  thin, 
tough  paper;  such  as  tracing  paper,  thin  writing  paper,  or  a 
light  weight  manilla  paper.     It  need  not  be  transparent. 

Cut  the  piece  of  leather  a  little  larger  than  the  design. 
Immerse  it  in  water,  and  leave  it  until  thoroughly  wet.  Take 
it  out  and  let  the  water  drip  from  it  a  minute;  then  roll  it  in 
flannel,  taking  care  that  every  bit  of  the  leather  is  covered, 
and  leave  it  until  almost  dry.  The  length  of  time  depends 
on  atmospheric  conditions,  the  leather  drying  more  quickly 
on  a  warm,  dry  day.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  calf  skin, 
when  wet  and  wrapped  as  described,  will  be  ready  for  modelling 
in  twenty-four  hours;  ooze  cowhide  in  five  or  six  hours. 
Another  way  is  to  wet  the  leather  thoroughly,  spread  smoothly 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  leave  until  in  a  perfect  condition. 
When  preparing  a  very  thin  skin,  or  a  skin  of  delicate  tint, 
do  not  wet  the  upper  surface.  Instead  sponge  the  under- 
side evenly  and  spread  the  leather  on  a  fiat  surface.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  of  preparing  a  ski|i,  try  a  small 
piece  of  it  first.     Wetting  the  entire  piece  of  leather  at  once, 
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and  wrappiag  it  closely,  insures  its  drying  evenly.  Wetting 
the  leather  unevenly  causes  water  marks,  makes  the  modelling 
difficult,  and  the  result  poor.  In  order  to  know  whether  the 
leather  is  in  good  condition  for  working,  try  it  with  the  model- 
ling too).  II,  upon  using  the  tool,  drops  of  moisture  appear, 
or  the  tool  scrapes  roughly  over  the  leather,  it  is  much  too 
wet.  When  at  its  best,  the  leather  is  almost  dry,  and  the 
tool  glides  smoothly  over  it  leaving  a  distinct  impression. 
When  in  this  condition,  several  hours  may  be  spent  in  model- 
ling without  finding  the  leather  too  dry.  If  the  leather  should 
dry  before  the  work  is  finished,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
the  work  until  some  future  time,  the  next  day,  for  instance, 
sponge  the  under  side  of  the  leather  evenly,  and  wrap  as 
before.  Too  much  water  at  this  stage  will  eradicate  the 
modelling. 

When  the  piece  of  leather  is  in  good  working  condition, 
transfer  the  design.  To  do  this,  lay  the  leather  upon  the 
drawing  board,  and  place  the  design  upon  it,  fastening  both 
to  the  board  with  thumb  tacks.  With  the  outlining  tool 
held  as  you  would  hold  a  pencil,  trace  the  design,  using  suffi- 
cient force  to  make  a  distinct  impression  on  the  leather.  As 
far  as  possible  draw  the  tools  toward  you,  or  from  left  to  right. 
If  the  article  is  to  be  stitched  or  laced,  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  edges,  and  at  sufficient  distance  from  them  to  be  just 
beyond  the  stitching  or  lacing.  This  line  makes  a  good  finish. 
IVext,  take  away  the  paper  having  the  design  upon  it,  and 
lay  the  leather  upon  a  piece  of  marble,  glass,  slate,  or  some 
similar  hard  smooth  surface.  An  inverted  plate  will  do  for 
a  small  problem.  Have  the  student  study  bis  design  prepara- 
tory to  modelling  it.  Let  him  locate  that  part  of  the  design 
which  is  background,  and  which  must  be  lowered,  also  those 
p«Tts  that  are  to  be  in  relief.     After  these  things  are  clear  in 
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his  mind,  begin  modelling.     Holding   the  modelling   tool  as 

you  would  a  pencil,  press  down  the  leather  immediately  around 
the  different  parts  of  the  design,  always  keeping  the  edge  of 
the  tool  upon  the  line  of  the  design,  and  pressing  down  the 
background  and  those  parts  of  the  design  that  are  lower  than 
others,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  B.  Use  pressure  enough 
to  make  a  clear  firm  line,  but  not  to  cut  the  surface  of  the 
leather.  This  use  of  the  tool  causes  a  distinct  bevel  to  appear 
all  around  the  design.  Passing  the  flat  side  of  the  modelling 
tool  lightly  over  the  edge  of  this  bevel  will  round  it  into  the 
background,  which  is  much  more  pleasing. 

After  the  design  has  been  outlined  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  modelled  in  low  relief.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  experiment 
first  on  a  scrap  of  leather.  Hold  the  modelling  tool  as  before 
but  in  a  position  inclined  more  to  the  horizontal.  Draw  it 
toward  you  across  the  leather,  varying  gradually  from  the 
lightest  touch  to  the  greatest  pressure  you  are  able  to  give. 
Make  another  stroke  reversing  the  order  of  procedure.  Try 
again,  holding  the  tool  obliquely,  or  drawing  it  obliquely 
across  the  leather  so  as  to  make  the  widest  possible  impression. 
The  edges  may  be  crisp  where  so  desired,  otherwise  let  the 
impression  gradually  fade  away.  Practice  of  this  kind  will 
show  the  student  some  of  the  capabilities  of  this  tool. 

At  this  point,  study  the  design.  Decide  upon  what  model- 
ling it  needs,  then  do  it  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible.  Work 
in  a  direct,  simple  way,  making  every  stroke  tell.  Do  not 
work  over  the  same  part  repeatedly.  Never  touch  the  leather 
with  the  tool  unnecessarily.  Where  necessary,  push  up  the 
design  from  the  back;  but  high  relief  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  leather  to  be  flat.  If  it  is  found  desirable 
to  stamp  the  background,  place  the  work  upon  a  piece  of 
sole  leather,  and  stamp  it,  using  a  rubber  or  rawhide  mallet, 
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or  a  light  hammer  on  the  stamp.  Instead  of  using  a  stamp, 
impressions  may  be  made  with  the  modelling  tool  so  as  to 
;ive  variety  to  the  background.  Tools  of  different  shapes 
may  be  cut  out  of  wood  for  this  purpose,  and  the  student 
will  find  many  articles  that  may  be  utilized  in  this  way;  as, 
the  handles  of  paper  knives^  tooth  brushes,  etc.  The  stamp- 
ing of  large  spaces  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  uninteresting  besides 
Icatching  dust.  The  surface  of  leather  is  beautifui  in  itself. 
Last  of  all,  accent  the  design  with  a  firm  touch.  The  student 
may  enhance  the  beauty  of  his  design  by  the  use  of  water 
colors  or  dyes,  deepening  the  tone  of  the  leather  where  advisable. 

If  the  article  is  to  be  lined,  spread  a  good  paste  or  glue 
thinly  and  evenly  upon  the  leather.  Put  the  lining  in  place, 
smoothing  out  air  bubbles  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  roller 
such  as  is  used  in  mounting  pictures.  If  the  article  is  a  purse, 
cardcase,  or  something  similar,  fold  in  the  proper  places, 
smoothing  the  lining  away  from  the  fold  so  that  there  will 
be  no  wrinkles.  Trim  the  edges,  using  a  sharp  knife  (and  a 
rule  for  long  straight  lines)  and  a  good  pair  of  shears  for 
curves. 

If  the  article  is  to  be  stitched,  fit  the  parts  together,  and 
paste  them  before  sewing.  An  ordinary  sewing  machine  may 
be  used  if  the  stitch  is  made  long.  For  stitching,  use  a  firmly 
twisted  silk.  Buttonhole  twist  is  very  satisfactory  for  school 
use  as  it  is  inexpensive,  and  may  be  had  in  all  colors,  and  in 
small  quantities.  Some  of  the  students  will  wish  to  stitch 
their  purses  by  hand,  first  marking  the  needle  holes  with  a 
tiacing  wheel  borrowed  from  someone's  sewing  basket.  They 
will  find  it  very  interesting  to  visit  a  shoemaker*s  or  a  saddler's 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  an  expert  do  this. 

Instead  of  stitching  the  parts  together,  they  may  be 
laced  with  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  through  holes   punched 
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at  equal  distances  along  the  edges.  There  are  a  number  of 
difTerent  methods  of  lacing.  Let  the  student  invent  his  own. 
In  cutting  lacings,  use  a  scrap  of  leather  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  circle  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  size  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  the  lacing  required.  Cut  from  this 
piece  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  Beginning  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  cut  a  spiral  of  the  desired  width  of  the 
lacing,  continuing  until  you  reach  a  point  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  center.  If  the  student  finds  it  difficult  to  cut  the 
lacing  of  an  even  width,  let  him  describe  with  bis  compasses 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leather  concentric  circles  the  width 
of  the  lacing  apart.  Cut  the  spiral,  using  these  circles  as  a 
guide.  When  cut,  straighten  the  lacing  by  running  it  through 
the  fingers.  When  necessary  to  join  lacings,  they  may  be 
joined  with  paste,  or  tied  with  some  kind  of  knot.  The  student 
will  have  use  for  various  knots  that  he  can  discover  by  exper- 
imenting, that  he  can  learn  from  his  sailor  friends,  or  that 
he  can  find  in  books. 

If  fasteners  are  desired  on  purses,  they  may  be  had  covered 
with  skiver,  or  with  celluloid  in  different  colors,  also  a  small 
tool  for  affixing  them.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  the  student 
can  cover  these  fasteners  with  thin  sheet  metal  when  desirable. 
When  eyelets  are  used,  one  can  have  them  put  in  by  a  shoe- 
maker. 

Another  method  of  working  in  leather  is  to  cut  out  the 
background,  and  introduce  an  underlay  of  leather  of  a  har- 
monizing tone.  Trace  the  design  on  the  dry  leather  with  the 
outlining  tool,  lay  it  upon  a  smooth  hardwood  block,  and 
cut  out  the  background  with  gouges  and  chisels  used  tn  wood 
working.  Select  a  gouge  having  the  same  curve  that  you 
wish  to  cut,  hold  it  in  a  vertical  position,  and  press  tiie  edge 
through  the  leather;  making  a  clean  cut.     Continue  in  this 
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way,  choosing  each  tool  with  reference  to  the  curve  to  be 
cut.  It  would  seem  that  a  great  many  different  gouges  were 
necessary,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  six  or  seven 
tools.  (See  illustration,  C.)  After  the  cutting  has  been 
done,  spread  paste  thinly  over  the  under  side  of  the  design, 
put  the  underlay  in  place,  and  put  under  a  weight.  No  model- 
ling is  done,  so  that  ooze  calf  or  velvet  sheep  might  be  used. 

When  the  design  needs  modelling,  use  ooze  cowhide. 
Model  the  design  as  first  described,  then  cut  out  the  background, 
and  affix  the  underlay.  In  both  instances,  mocha  castor 
makes  a  good  underlay  for  bags,  cardcases,  etc.,  but  for  an 
article  like  a  belt,  a  firmer  leather  is  desirable.  Sometimes 
the  underlay  is  of  silk  or  cloth  to  match  a  gown. 

Problems  suitable  for  leather  work  show  a  wide  range, 
both  regarding  amount  of  material  necessary,  and  difficulty 
of  construction,  so  that  a  series  of  problems  may  easily  be 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  school.  Among 
the  articles  requiring  only  small  pieces  of  leather  are  the 
purse,  cardcase,  penwiper,  grip  tag,  stamp  book,  stickpin  case, 
scissors  case,  notebook  cover,  blotter,  and  desk  pad.  In 
making  small  articles,  the  decoration  should  be  very  simple^ 
not  only  because  more  suitable,  but  because  a  small  design 
is  more  difficult  to  tool.  The  beginner  should  not  attempt 
a  problem  that  is  too  hard  for  him  to  put  together.  In  the 
accompanying  illustrations  the  only  articles  that  would  be 
too  difficult  for  him  to  make  up  are  some  of  the  bags  made 
of  two  kinds  of  leather. 

The  tooting  of  leather  relates  itself  in  an  interesting  way 
to  the  student's  work  in  history,— its  introduction  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors;  the  beautiful  Spanish  leather  In  elaborate  sur- 
face patterns  carried  out  in  color  over  silver  leaf;  the  work 
of   the   Germans,   the   French,   the   Italians,  and   others,   the 
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work  of  each  nation  reflecting  the  characteristics  of  the  people ; 
the  great  perfection  of  leather  work  during  the  Renaissance ; 
the  subsequent  loss  of  the  art,  and  the  modem  attempt  at 
its  revival. 
Addresses : 

For  Russian  calf,  ooze  catf,  aplit  cowhide,  suede,  and  skiver, — L.  F.  Rob- 
ertson &  Sons,  37  %>ruce  St.,  Kew  York  City. 

For  mocha    castor    and    sufide, — Phillip    G.    Topping,    31    Spruce    St., 
New  York  City. 

For  Russian  ^calf ,  ooz«  calf,  split  cowhide,  and  skiver, — Otto  J.  Salomon, 
27  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mi     For  Russian  calf,  ooze  catf,  and  skiver,— Wilder    &   Co.,    212-214    Lake 
St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

For  tools' for  leather  work, — W.  H.  Porter  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

For   chisels,   gouges,   and    tools   for   modelling   leather, — Hanunacher, 
Schlemmer  &  Co.,  4th  Ave.  and  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  fasteners  and  hand  tool  for  affixing  them, — United  States  Fastener 
Co.,  95  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

For  eyelets  of  different  colors, — ^United  Fast  Color  Evelet  Co.,  205  Lin- 
coln St.,  Boston. 

For  Spinx  Leather  Paste, — the  Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New 
York  aty. 

LILLIAN   FLIEGE 
BtiparviiAf'  of  Drawing,  Calumet,  Mlchigao 
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THE  theory  that  the  child  in  the  public  schools  should  be  a 
doer,  not  a  mere  listener,  that  he  should  become  the  prac- 
tical child,  rather  than  the  learned  child  possessed  of  theories 
imbibed  from  the  printed  page  of  the  text  book,  is  being  constantly 
impressed  upon  us  at  the  present  lime.  On  every  hand,  in 
almost  every  department  cf  learning  the  teachers  are  urged  to 
turn  to  practical  account,  in  the  matter  cf  education,  the  manifold 
natural  activities  of  the  child. 

While  discussing  these  topics  with  a  conscientious  teacher 
recently  this  remark  was  made:  *^Yes,  all  this  is  true.  We 
read  it  in  our  educational  papers,  we  hear  it  repeatedly  in  lectures, 
we  are  constantly  advised  along  tliis  line  by  our  supervisors, 
we  acknowledge  the  value  of  it  all,  but  we  are  seldom  given 
definite  instruction  as  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
our  regular  work  In  the  school  room.  It  seems  an  added  burden 
for  we  still  have  the  prescribed  outline  of  work,  and  arc  expected 
to  cover  just  so  much  ground  in  all  our  studies,  while  no  one 
shows  us  how  to  incorporate  into  the  regular  curriculum  this 
practical  handicraft  which  is  so  vigorously  urged.** 

It  is  on  account  of  just  such  comments  as  these  on  the  part 
of  faithful  and  competent  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  amplify- 
ing their  work  and  increasing  its  e65ciency  that  I  venture  to 
suggest  one  bit  of  manual  work  or  cardboard  construction  which 
has  proved  exceedingly  helpful  to  some  teachers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. This  and  similar  patterns  have  been  used  both  by  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  by  those  in  higher  grades;  and  should 
any  of  the  readers  find  this  suggestion  helpful  I  shall  be  glad 
to  present  others  of  a  similar  type. 

In  the  lower  grades  where  teachers  are  reading  or  telling 
stories  of  history,  geography   or  different  peoples,  and   where 
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the  children  are  writing  their  simple  sentences  or  stones  about 
these  same  subjects,  I  have  recommended  that  the  teachers 
give  to  the  pupils  patterns  which  they  may  draw  around,  then 
cut  and  paste,  and  later  use  in  such  a  maimer  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  the  pupils  may 
study  typical  houses,  wharves,  sheds,  cabins  and  other  buildings 
relating  to  some  line  of  school  work.  Later  let  them  estimate 
proportions,  or  take  measurements  of  these  buildings,  draw  them 
to  scale  or  make  patterns  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  finish  by  cutting  and  pasting  the  object. 

In  most  cases  these  houses  are  made  from  brown  bogus  paper 
or  of  rather  thin  cardboard  of  some  neutral  tone,  the  pupils  agreeing 
that  the  object  thus  made  resembles  the  original  much  more  closely 
than  one  made  from  the  white  cards.  In  other  cases  the  pupils 
painted  the  whole  surface  of  the  pattern  to  simulate  the  original. 
The  doors  and  windows  were  cut  or  painted  according  to  the 
choice  or  ability  of  the  pupils. 

The  accompanying  illustration  ^See  Frontispiece)  depicts 
a  lesson  suitable  for  Forefather's  Day  or  for  history  stories. 
The  pattern  is  the  one  used  by  the  class  in  making  miniature 
log  houses  with  the  stone  chinmeys.  After  the  patterns  were 
drawn  the  children  cut  upon  the  full  lines,  and  folded  upon  the 
dashed  lines,  pasting  the  laps  which  were  to  fasten  the  roofs 
to  the  buildings.  The  cabins  shown  in  the  illustration  were 
made  of  heavy  bogus  paper  and  painted  to  imitate  logs, 
stone,  etc. 

The  sand  table  which  has  recently  been  somewhat  neglected, 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  line  of  work.  The  children 
planned  a  bit  of  New  England  coast,  brought  branches  of  ever- 
green trees  which  were  broken  a  suitable  size  to  represent  trees, 
and  the  houses  were  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  class. 
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If  the  teacher  has  had  some  practice  in  blackboard  sketch- 
ing, a  background  of  trees,  hills  and  sky  will  add  a  very  pleasing 
element  to  the  composition. 

Such  work  as  that  suggested  above  will  prove  an  excellent 
lesson  in  measurement  or  proportion,  in  paper  folding  and  cutting, 
in  elementary  manual  training,  in  illustrative  work  for  history, 
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language  or  geography,  and  is  a  most  fascinating  occupation 
for  the  little  ones  who  use  the  teacher's  pattern.  Occasionally 
the  pupils  have  tried  their  hands  at  sketching  from  the  little 
houses,  sometimes  with  quite  as  satisfactory  results  as  when 
sketching  out  of  doors.  A  lesson  taught  in  this  manner,  having 
its  relation  to  the  school  life  has  by  no  means  neglected  any 
study,  but  has  enhanced  many  times  its  value,  the  impression 
being  far  more  lasting,  and  the  mental  perception  of  the  child 
greatly  quickened. 


FREDERICK  WHITNEY 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mauachuietli 
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PEN  and  ink  drawing  can  properly  be  given  but  a  small  place 
in  grammar  grades.  Outlines  can  be  studied  better  with 
pencil,  while  the  brush  is  doubtless  the  most  responsive  medium 
for  the  expression   of  values. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing  as  a  study  of  technique  is  for  the- 
second  or  third  year  of  the  high  school.  As  an  occasional  means 
of  illustrating  a  written  paper,  however,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch 
is  almost  a  necessity  if  harmony  of  effect  is  to  result.  The 
series  of  old  houses  which  begins  in  this  number  aims  to  suggest 
the  kind  of  work  that  may  be  copied  with  reasonable  success  in 
upper  grammar  grades,  if  the  children  have  begun  "to  see  straight" 
and  have  learned  a  little  of  perspective  principles. 

MATERIALS 
When  pen  drawings  are  to  be  reproduced  for  the  magazine, 
they  must  be  drawn  with  India  Ink.  As  illustrations  for  written 
papers,  they  should  be  drawn  with  the  same  ink  that  is  used 
for  the  writing.  A  medium  sized  pen  is  the  best.  The  pen 
used  for  the  school  writing  would  very  likely  serve  as  well  as 
any.  Many  professional  pen  draughtsmen  use  Gillott's  No.  404 
or  the  Esterbrook  Bank  Pen,  for  all  their  work.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  written  work  which  is  to  be  illustrated  should  be 
upon  unruled  paper.  If  this  paper  is  not  too  thin  it  will  be 
quite  suitable  for  the  drawing. 

SOME    DISTINCT    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    PEN    DRAWING 

In  a  pen  drawing  all  the  lines  are  of  one  value,  the  value 
of  the  ink.  If  the  ink  is  black,  every  line  is  black  whether 
it  is  a  fine  line  or  a  broader  one.  To  produce  an  effect 
of  gray  as  for  example  in  the  roof  of  the  Alden  House, 
a  series  of  generally  parallel  lines  is  drawn.  If  a  light  gray  is 
desired  the  lines  must  be  made  far  apart,  so  that  little  of  the 
paper  will  be  covered.     To  produce  a  very  dark  value,  the  lines 
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lies  in  the  quality  of  his  lines.  In  the  work  of  the  masters  this 
quality  gives  a  distinction  that  defies  imitation  or  even  complete 
analysis.  We  may,  however,  see  at  once  that  a  pen  line  that  is 
drawn  slowly  is  quite  different  from  one  made  quickly.  A  sloWj 
line  is  apt  to  be  slightly  tremulous,  but  may  be  made  of  the  sam4 
general  thickness  throughout.  It  may  be  made  to  begin  and 
to  end  with  evident  deliberate  intention.  A  quick  stroke  can 
be  made  more  freely  if  it  is  allowed  to  vary  in  width.     The  accent 
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may  easily  be  made  to  come  either  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  or 
near  the  middle.  A  short  quick  line  is  easier  to  draw  than  a 
long  one.  Some  of  the  fundamental  strokes  used  in  the  simplest 
pen  drawings  are  here  given.  They  should  be  practiced  by 
pupils  who  would  attempt  to  copy  the  drawings  of  old  houses. 
The  pen  holder  may  be  held  in  a  similar  position  to  that  used 
in  writing.  The  pen  should  never  be  used  in  an  edgewise  stroke. 
Both  nibs  should  produce  the  line. 

DRAWING  THE  ALDEN  HOUSE 

A  good  pencil  sketch  must  first  be  made  in  lightest  lines. 
This  sketch  should  include  the  outline  of  the  shadows.  It 
should  also  include  very  careful  drawing  of  windows,  doors 
and  chimneys.  To  make  a  free  pen  drawing  one  must 
have  a  definite  basis  in  pencil  upon  which  to  work.  The 
pencil  drawing  may  be  made  on  another  piece  of  paper  and 
transferred  to  the  writing  paper.  This  method  insures  a  cleaner 
page. 

The  lines  giving  the  tone  of  the  roof  may  be  drawn  first. 
Note  that  they  are  frankly  wavy,  and  broken  here  and  there. 
The  suggestion  of  an  old  shingled  roof  is  produced  without 
drawing  the  individual  shingles.  i 

The  outline  of   the   house   must   be  drawn   with  decision 
and    with    care.       If    the    angles    ere    carelessly    drawn,    no 
nicety  of   effect    is    possible    in    a  drawing.      While  the  win- 
dows   are    only    partly    indicated    the   indications    are   exactly  i 
placed.  I 

Note  how  little  is  required  to  suggest  the  grass  and  be  careful 
to  put  the  strokes  in  the  right  places  to  best  serve  the  effect  of 
the   whole   drawing.     The   disposition   of  lights   and   darks    in  i 
this  drawing   is  as  carefully  considered  as   in  a   design.     The 
aim  has  been  to  suggest  the  interesting  facts  in  the  appeara 
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of  this  old  house  and  to  produce  a  well  composed  picture.  The 
title  was  well  considered  as  to  size  and  placing.  If  included 
by  the  pupils  it  must  be  drawn  as  carefully  'as  the  rest  of  the 
drawing. 

JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  Culture  School 
New  York  City 
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JANUARY 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 

THREE  months  of  pictorial  drawing  lie  before  us.  During 
January  we  shall  attempt  to  draw  single  objects,  during 
February  groups  of  objects,  and  during  March  living  objects,  or 
more  truthfully,  the  forms  of  insects,  birds,  fish  and  animals. 
But  the  wise  teacher  will  relate  all  this  pictorial  drawing  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  interests  of  the  children.  So  fax  as  our  present 
light  enables  us  to  see  we  should  not  attempt  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  upon  the  proportions,  the  relative  widths  and 
heights  of  objects,  much  before  the  fourth  grade;  and  after  that 
we  should  lead  them  to  record  (i)  the  effects  of  distance,  and 
(2)  of  foreshortening,  as  seen  in  hemispherical  and  cylindrical 
objects,  and  (3)  as  seen  in  rectilinear  objects.  In  their  drawing 
the  childreii  need  not  be  restricted  to  drawing  hemispherical 
objects  in  the  fifth  grade,  for  example,  and  cubical  objects  in 
the  eighth.  They  may  draw  whatever  they  need  to  draw  at  any 
time.  The  point  is  that  if  a  boy  has  to  draw  a  chicken  coop 
and  a  pan  of  water  near  it  to  illustrate  something  in  the  sixth 
grade,  his  teacher  will  overlook  any  slight  slip  in  the  perspective 
of  the  coop,  but  she  will  not  overlook  any  slip  in  the  drawing  of 
the  pan.  A  sixth  grade  boy  ought  to  be^able  to  draw  a  pan 
correctly  with  his  eyes  shut,  almost.  In  the  ninth  grade  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  draw  the  coop  without  the  slightest  error. 
The  order  in  studying  the  different  effects  is  simply  that  which 
seems  to  present  the  difficulties  in  the  least  puzzling  fashion; 
but  after  all  the  great  thing  is  to  get  children  to  see.  If  that 
can  be  secured,  what  children  draw,  or  how  they  draw,  or  why 
they  draw  isn't  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Our  aim  ought 
to  be  to  lead  our  pupils  gradually  Jrom  seeing  vaguely  to  seeing 
clearly,  from  seeing  disordered  and  complex  images  to   seeing 
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ordered  and  simple  images,  from  seeing  living  things  in  violent 
action  to  seeing  living  things  in   expressive  attitudes. 

Let  us  agree  never  to  mention  again  to  grammar  grade  children 
such  terms  as  ** horizon,**  "vanishing  point,"  "center  of  vision/* 
or  any  others  borrowed  from  scientific  perspective.     Let's  just 
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teach  our  pupils  to  use  their  eyes  intelligently,  "to  see  straight 
and  to  think  straight**  as  President  Eliot  says. 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.     Make  Ulustrations  of  Christmas  and  holiday 

experiences. 

Have  the  children  tell  by  drawing  about  the  good  times  they  had  during 
the  holidays.  Let  them  teU  the  stories  as  they  please,  using  pencil  with  water 
color  or  crayon. 

Dorothy  A.  Kerley's  story  about  the  boys  playing  soldier  with  their  Christ- 
mas gifts  is  a  good  sample  of  what  to  try  for,  A.  Dorothy  was  in  Grade  I, 
Portsmouth,  If.  H.,  when  her  drawing  received  a  mention  in  last  January's 
Contest.  Leo's  picture  of  himself  with  his  new  wheelbarrow  in  Bristol,  Conn., 
is  another  example. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  pictures  of  Christmas  presents, 
toys,  sleds,  skates,  anything  familiar  to  the  child. 

The  teacher's  direction  might  be,  "Draw  the  Christmas  present  you  liked 
best  of  all;"  or  "Draw  the  toy  you  think  you  can  draw  best."  The  "motiTe" 
it  that  the  other  children  may  know  about  it  and  enjoy  it.    Dse  pencil,  water 
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color,  crayon,  whatever  will  help  to  make  a  pretty  picture  of  the  object.  The 
sample  illustrations,  B,  show  what  to  expect.  The  dog-cart  is  by  Cecelia  Sur- 
prenant,  Southbridge,  the  Jack-in-the-box  by  Leon,  Boston  Road,  Springfield, 
the  fire-engine  Toy  by  Ralph  Benson,  W.  Bridgewater,  and  the  horse  by  Clar- 
ence  Prior,  Dover,  all  in  Massac husettF. 
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THIRD  YEAR.     Hake  drawings  from  Christmas  presents, 
toys,  common  objects,  anything  available. 

The  objects  may  or  may  not  be  present  at  firat,  but  by  the  second  or  third 
lesson  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  object  in  the  room  for  reference.  When 
memory  of  the  object  is  defective  the  real  thing  will  help.  Use  pencil  and 
water-color  or  crayon.  The  aim  should  be  a  vivid  picture  of  the  thing,  a 
description  of  it  in  line  and  color.  The  illustrations  at  C  are  typical  third  year 
work.  The  brush  is  by  Gertrude  Drake,  Augusta,  Me. ;  the  duster  by  M.  R.,  Rice 
School ;  the  locomotive,  side  view,  by  Libbie  Pelkey,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  front  view  by 
Anthony  Denars,  Rutland,  Vt.;  the  boat  on  wheels  by  Arnold  Page,  Augusta,  Me. 
IL^^Let  the  children  try  the  same  object  over  and  over  again  in  all  the  primary 
grades,  and  let  the  children  criticiae  each  other's  work.     To  be  "good"  the 
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drawing  must  "teU  its  story"  to  the  child  who  looks  at  it.  Clear  up  the  "hard 
places'*  by  drawing  for  the  children  on  the  board  or  on  another  sheet,  (not 
the  child's)  and  let  such  drawings  be  copied.  Aim  to  secure  drawings  which 
the^children  agree  upon  as  adequate  representations  of  the  objects.  Hold  to 
the^main  facts.     Let  unimportant  details  go. 

IMTERMEDUTE  ' 

By  the  fourth  year  it  is  time  to  begin  the  serious  study  of 
proportion,^the  relative  width  and  height  of  objects.    For  practice 

in  recording  this»  no  medium  is  better  than  the  brush  and  ink,  for  the 
silhouette  ignores  insignificant  details  and  emphasizes  the  mass. 
^<  Indeed  the  brush  and  ink  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
medium  for  the  first  studies  In  all  the  intermediate  grades.  The 
objects  selected  should  be  of  interest  to  the  pupils,  but  should  be 
well  adapted   to  enforcing  the  effect  under  consideration.  | 

FOURTH    YEAR.     Make    silhouettes    of    common    objects 
as  studies  in  proportion. 

Select  ''winter  objects,"  such  as  those  shown  at  D,  and  objects  found 
in  the  school  house.  Place  them  so  that  the  cente  of  each  object  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  A  good  method  is  to  have  the  pupils 
(t)  place  their  finger  tips  on  the  paper  to  show  about  where  the  limits  of  the 
drawing  will  be;  (2)  with  light  touches  of  the  lead  pencil  mark  these  limits 
and  suggest  the  principal  subdivi^ons;  131  wash  in  with  ink  the  most 
important  mass,  —  that  upon  which  other  masses  depend  (the  hand  of  the 
mitten,  the  top  of  the  cap,  the  body  of  the  teapot);  (4)  add  the  other  parts 
in  correct  proportion ;  (5)  have  the  drawings  criticised  by  the  class,  the  object 
itself  being  present  for  dose  comparison;  (6)  try  it  again;  (7)  and  again. 
The  mitten  is  by  Walter  Bliss,  Longmeadow,  Mass. ;  the  cap,  by  Rebecca  Chappell, 
Westerly,  R.  I.;  the  shears  by  Frank  Ackley,  Middletown,  Conn.;  tlic  candle  by 
Grace  Harsh,  WotervleitfN.  Y.;the  teapot,  by  Arvid  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow, 
Mass. ;  the  umbrella  by  Jessie  Anderson,  Bliddleto wn,  Conn. ;  the  globe,  by  Charles 
La  Bree,  Skowhegan,  Me.;  the  boat,  by  WiUard  Uein,  and  the  dipper,  by  Irene 
Tower,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  the  pail  by  Howard  Poole,  Sanford,  Mc. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  spherical  and  hemispheri- 
cal objects^  illustrating  effects  of  changes  in  level  and  foreshortening. 
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See  that  each  pupiJ  is  funiiahed  with  a.  hemisphere  i-i 
half-apple.  Place  on  the  board  a  lot  of  sketches  such  as  those 
shown  at  E.  Have  the  children  hold  their  hemispheres  in 
positions  to  correspond  with  the  sketches.  Have  each  child 
make  sketches  from  his  own  object  in  different  positions  -  far 
away,  near,  with  the  top  horizontal,  with  the  top  tipped  at  an 
angle,  etc.  See  illustration  F,  by  Edna  HeinletD,  Dover, 
Uass.  When  the  pupil  can  sketch  the  form  correctly,  he 
may  add  a  shelf  line,  an  enclosing  form,  and  tint  the  drawing 
with  two  or  three  tones  of  gray  or  color,  as  shown  at  G:  i, 
by  Francis  Ahem,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  2,  by  Albert  Johnson,  East 
Longmeadow,  Blass.;  3,  by  Paul  Shreiterer,  Webster.  Mass.;  4, 
by  Waldo  Brooks,  Ashby,  Mass. 

i;^^'Make   the   one    test,    "Does    the   drawing  look   like    the 
object  in  that  positioa?" 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  cylindri- 
cal and  conical  objects,  illustrating  the  effects  of 
changes  in  level  and  of  foreshortening  in  concen- 
tric circles. 

Place  on  the  board  a  series  of  sketches  like  those  at  H, 
figures  1  to  5.  Ask  which  looks  right?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  3  and  $?  Between  5  and  4?  and  similar  ques- 
tions. If  the  circular  face  of  the  upper  end  of  a  cyUnder  is 
foreshortened  to  an  ellipse,  6,  what  must  happen  to  the  other 
circular  end?  Why  are  the  two  ellipses  not  quite  the  same 
io  shape?  In  drawing  the  part  of  the  ellipse  we  can  see  at 
the  base  will  it  help  if  we  draw  also  the  part  we  cannot  see? 
How  will  it  help?  Make  many  quick  sketches  frora  cylinder; 
and  cylindrical  objects.  Always  think  and  sketch  ALL  the 
edges.  The  habit  of  so  doing  will  be  useful  when  conical 
objects  are  drawn.  For  example  we  may  be  sure,  in  drawing 
a  cone,  B,  of  the  location  of  the  apex,  directly  above  the 
center  of  the  base;  and  in  drawing  a  funnel  or  tunnel^  9,  we 
may  be  sure  to  get  the  tube  on  straight  and  to  make  the  joint 
in  the  tin,  10,  run  in  the  right  direction.  Then,  too,  if  we 
are  [in  the  habit  of  thinking  through  and  all  around  any 
object  we  are  drawing,  and  we  were  drawing  a  pall,  I,  know- 
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a  flower  pot,  etc.,  the  thickness  of  the  tup  edge  always  botherg.  If  the 
pupils  will  draw  on  a  6-)nch  square  a  circle,  2-tnch  radius,  with  a  goo4 
broad  line,  and  inside  the  circle  another  with  i  1-4  inch  radius,  and 
make  several  sketches  from  these  circles  as  seen  foreshortened,  they 
will  have  less  trouble  with  the  thickness  of  top  edges.  J  shows  typical 
sixth  grade  drawings  in  pencil ;  the  pail,  by  Merton  B.  Lane,  Ashbumham, 
Mas6<;  the  bean  pot,  by  Daisy  Remington,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  the  flower 
pot,  by  Marian  Cole,  ScUuatei  Mass.    When  a  good  pencil  drawing  is  achieved 
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US  remember  that  there  arc  optical  illu- 
sions of  various  sorts,  and  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  brains  which,  properly 
used,  will  help  us  to  '*see  straight." 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings 
from  rectilinear  objects  involving  two  sets 
of  converging  lines. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with  the  pupil 
by  presenting  any  theory  or  dictum  about  con- 
verging tines.  That  caption  in  bold  type  is  for  the 
teacher,  primarily,  to  be  interpreted  to  the  pupil 
according  to  circumstances.  The  pupil  must  dis- 
cover convergence  for  himself,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Here  is  one  way  to  goat  it:  Draw  on  the 
board  a  tot  of  cubes,  K.  Have  them  discussed  by 
the  pupils.  Do  they  all  LOOK  Like  cubes,  in 
appearance  square  on  every  side?  Correct  them 
until  they  do  look  just  right  in  each  case.  Ifow 
erase  all  those  lines  representing  edges  except  the 
three  meeting  at  the  nearest  comer.  (!n  the  illus- 
tration dotted  lines  have  been  used  to  indicate  the 
lines  to  be  erased.)  Now  have  the  pupils  redraw 
the  lines,  again  perfecting  the  drawing  of  each 
cube.  When  the  pupils  are  sure  that  all  the 
cubes  look  just  right,  test  the  drawings  for  parallel 
lines.  The  pupilit  will  discover  that  edges  parallel 
in  the  cube  are  represented  by  lines  parallel  in 
the  drawing  only  in  the  case  of  verticals.  That 
edges  receding  to  the  left  are  represented  fay  a 
set  of  converging  lines;  and  that  edges  receding 
to  the  right  are  represented  by  a  set  of  converging 
lines.  Why?  What  have  you  learned  about  the 
effect  of  distance  upon  the  apparent  siie  of 
objects?  Sketch  cubes  until  you  can  sketch  them 
correctly  in  one  minute,— at  any  angle,  above 
or  below  the^eye.     (Turn  this  book   upside   down 
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the  angles  of  other  steps.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  flight  of  steps  with 
four  treads  as  with  two. 

A  book  cover  will  illustrate  the  box  cover,  if  illustration  is  necessary. 
As  the  cover  is  revolved  on  its  hinge  of  course  the  outer  comers  describe  circles 
in  the  air  (ellipses  in  appearance).  These  circles  being  sketched  the  problem 
is  solved. 

Objects  like  lunch  boies  and  pitchers  with  handles  are  good  to  practice  on, 
Q.  A  pupil  cannot  draw  a  handle  right  unless  he  thinks  out  the  curves  of  all 
its  edges  entire^  visible  and  inrisiblef  and  then  lines  in  what  he  sees  with  the 
outer  eye.  The  lunch  box  is  by  "E.  D.  H.,"  Newton,  Uass.;  the  little  pitcher, 
by  Edith  Rowley,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  and  the  big  pitcher,  by  a  girl  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  the  Normal  Practice  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
BUta  Supcnriior  of  Drawtoi  for  MaMachuKtti 

JANUARY 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 

MR.  LESLIE  W.  BULLER  at  the  close  of  his  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  gives  expression  to  the 
following  eminently  sensible  opinion  which  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
as  a  statement  of  the  place  of  pictorial  drawing  in  public  schools. 
"We  waste  a  good  deal  of  energy  on  what  is,  after  all,  only 
dabbling  in  what  we  call  art  and  which  we  insist  on  spelling 
with  a  capital  "A."  If  we  could  drop  most  of  it  altogether  and 
stick  to  the  modest  purpose  of  teaching  drawing  as  a  fundamental 
branch  in  genera!  education,  our  work  would  gain  in  dignity 
and  our  judgment  would  be  more  respected.'* 
[-'-^Let  us  remember^  as  we  begin  pictorial  drawing  that  its 
most  valuable  result  is  ability  to  show  by  rapid  free  hand  sketches 
how  a  thing  looks.  There  are  no  suggestions  so  helpful  and 
affective  in  criticising  results  as  the  simple  question,  *'Does  the 
drawing  look  like  the  object?"  and  "How  can  you  make  it  look 
look  more  like  the  object?'*  No  one  can  conscientiously  compare 
his  drawing  with  the  object  before  him  and  do  his  best  to  make  it 
represent  the  object  without  developing  ability  to  draw.  Ability 
to  teach  drawing  is  not  success  in  explaining  processes  and 
principles*  but  success  in  getting  pupils  to  compare  their  drawings 
with  the  objects  at  every  stage  of  the  work  instead  of  inventing 
something  suggested  by  the  object.  "There  is  one  thing  I  can- 
not understand"  remarked  an  instructor  in  drawing.  "Some- 
times I  spend  half  the  time  of  the  lesson  explaining  exactly  how 
this  drawing  should  be  made  and  then  five  or  six  foreigners 
in  the  class  who  cannot  understand  a  word  of  English  will  go 
ahead  and   make  the  best  drawings." 
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PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school. 

Dsnally  the  most  interesting  and  therefore  most  valuable  objects  to  draw  at 
this  time  are  the  toys  received  at  Christmas.  Carts,  animals,  boats,  sleds,  wheel- 
barrows, jumping  jacks,  all  are  good.  (See  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  other  Out- 
line;. Select  one,  for  example,  b  cart.  Place  it  in  full  view  of  the  children 
and  have  them  draw  it  in  lead  pencil  or  colored  pencil.  Place  all  the  drawings 
where  the  children  can  see  and  discuss  them. 

For  the  second  lesson  have  two  or  three  of  the  children  who  have  most 
ability  make  rapid  sketches  of  carts  on  the  board.  After  these  are  discussed 
and  erased  have  all  the  class  moke  another  drawing.  The  older  children 
should  be  able  to  represent  the  cart  In  several  positions. 

In  a  similar  way  draw  other  toys  which  the  children  bring  in.  It  is  a  great 
help  also  to  have  silhouettes  of  the  objects  cut  from  paper. 

Now  in  mid-winter,  illustrative  sketches  should  be  made  showing  some 
winter  sports  or  occupations.  Compare  these  with  the  autumn  sketches 
suggested  in  the  special  outline  for  September  primary  work. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

The  work  in  this  division  should  be  serious  truth  telhng  about  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  in  particular  positions.  Common  utensils  such  as  the  water 
pail,  snow  shovel,  tin  cup,  dinner  pnil,  tumbler,  are  good  objects  to  draw. 
(See  iUustrations  D  to  J  in  the  other  OuUine)  Whatever  object  is  selected, 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  the  children  draw  thoughtfully,  planning 
the  proportions,  and  experimenting  with  many  sketches  to  see  how  to  represent 
best  the  characteristics  of  the  object  and  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
happens  to  be. 

In  ordinary  object  drawing  the  following  steps,  which  have  practically 
universal  commendation,  are  suggested  as  a  good  method  for  grades  beyond  the 
fourth  year  in  school : — 

I.  Plan  upon  the  paper  what  space  the  drawing  is  to  occupy.  This 
may  be  done  effectively  by  placing  the  fingers  on  the  paper  in  such  a  way  ai 
Co  indicate  the  general  contour  of  the  object.  The  pupil  is  thus  compelled  to  stop 
and  see  in  imagination  the  drawing  already  on  the  paper.  Full  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  placing  and  proportions,  as  there  are  no  marks  to  make  or  erase. 
The  movement  of  a  fing;er  suffices  to  represent  an  alternation  of  proportion. 

This  pause  for  a  definite  plan  before  the  drawing  is  started  will  check 
the  hasty,  thoughtless  beginning,  which  causes  a  large  part  of  the  failures 
in  object  drawing. 
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p  2,  Sketch  the  dominant  lines, — those  two  or  three  or  four  which  telJ 
most  about  the  object,  its  proportions,  and  how  it  stands  or  grows.  Indicate 
one  carefully,  and  relate  the  length,  slant  and  distance  of  the  others  to  this 
one.  See  that  these  are  correct  before  proceeding  further.  See  also  how 
much  can  be  told  by  these  first  few  lines.  Have  much  practice  in  making 
rapid  sketches  which  shall  be  carried  no  further  than  this  stage. 

3.  Complete  the  drawing  by  adding  whatever  lines  or  accents  are  neces- 
sary to  tell  more  plainly  how  the  object  appears.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  some 
such  method  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be  as  follows:  If  an  object  is  placed 
before  pupils  and  they  are  asked  to  draw  it  they  will  take  their  pencils  and 
begin  with  the  best  of  spirits  and  intention.  But  a  surprisingly  large  majority 
will  proceed  with  no  plan  es  to  what  space  the  drawing  is  to  occupy,  and  little 
comparison  of  proportions  and  directions  of  lines,  before  attempting  to  complete 
the  sketch.     In  fact,  most  will  finish  as  they  go. 

Select  some  familiar  objects  as  a  half-apple,  tin  cup,  dinner  pail  or  dipper 
and  have  the  children  draw  them  following  in  general  the  three  steps  indicated. 
Give  them  considerable  practice  in  time  sketches.  Allow  only  two  minutes 
for  sketches  and  see  how  truly  proportions  and  appearance  can  be  represented 
in  that  time.  Occasionally  allow  only  one  minute  for  sketches.  Usually  if 
a  number  of  time  sketches  precede  each  finished  drawing  not  only  will  that 
drawing  be  better  but  general  ability  to  sketch  will  be  developed  as  it  can  be 
In  no  other  way. 
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HELPFUL   REFERENCE    MATERIAL 
FOR  JANUARY  WORK 

On  Representation  in  General 

Bound  Volumes  of  The  School  Arts  Book  (Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.  VTumbenV 
Freehand  Drawing,  Cross,  Ginn  ft  Co. 
Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education. 
Thompson's  Model  and  Object  Drawing,^ Heath. 
Augsburg's  Manuals,  Educational  Pub.  Co. 

Illustrative  Drawing 

In  addition  to  articles  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  valuable  articles  in  the 
Year-Book  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  as  follows :  For  xgoi,  p.  9a ; 
1903,  p.  46»  etc.;  1904,  p.  47,  etc. 

See  also  Studies  in  Childhood,  Sully,  Chapter  X,  The  Young  Draughtsman. 

Pencil  Handling 

Berry,  Book,  May  1903,  and  Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature,  Dr.  Haney. 
The  Davis  Press. 

Water  Color  Handling 

Parsons,  Book,  November  1904;  Jones,  Book,  Februay  1904.  Norton, 
Book,  January  1905. 

Pen  and  Ink  Handling 

Hall,  Book,  December  1906,  and  "With  Brush  and  Pen"  Chapter  on 
"StiU  Life." 
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THE   WORKSHOP 

YEARS  ago  when  I  was  tramping  in  Switzerland  one  day 
we  were  caught  in  a  shower  and  took  refuge  in  a  challet 
on  the  mountain  side  where  lived  a  herdsman  and  his  wife  and 
baby.  In  a  box  of  odds  and  ends  in  one  corner  of  the  room  I 
found  a  pencil  with  a  silver  top  so  made  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a  calendar.  Evidently  it  belonged  to  the  young  mother,  for 
it  was  "made  in  Germany,"  her  own  girlhood  home.  It  was 
kept  up  to  date,  correctly  set  for  the  month.  I  studied  the  thing 
long  enough  to  find  out  bow  it  was  made,  for  it  pleased  me,  and 
then  I  put  it  back  in  its  place,  and  tucked  the  pattern  of  it  away 
in  one  of  my  brain  pockets.  Fortunately  it  was  a  pocket  with- 
out a  hole  in  it  (Do  any  of  your  brain  pockets  leak?);  and  so 
when  I  was  rummaging  around  among  my  pockets  the  other 
day  to  see  what  I  could  find  appropriate  to  the  coming  New 
Year  I  ran  across  that  perpetual  calendar  idea.  I  got  it  out 
and  looked  at  it,  and  concluded  that  I  could  go  into  my  Work- 
shop and  make  a  German  calendar  out  of  two  spools.  And  so 
I  did.     You  can  make  one,  to  carry  in  your  coat  pocket. 

A  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR 

Find  a  twist  spool  and  a  silk  spool  of  about  the  same  diameter 
(See  illustration  6).  Whittle  out  a  round  spindle  to  fit  tight  in 
both-  not  solid  tight,  but  so  that  you  can  twist  the  spools  on 
the  spindle  if  you  use  muscle  enough.  Now  split  the  end  of  the 
spindle  in  the  twist  spool  (the  short  one)  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  and  drive  a  wedge  into  it  so  that  the  spindle  will  never 
turn  again  in  that  spool.  With  a  pencil  divide  the  upper  rim 
of  this  spool  into  seven  equal  parts.  Now  under  each  point 
draw  a  vertical  line  on  the  drum  of  the  spool  to  divide  that  into 
seven  equal  parts  (I  used  pen  and  ink  for  these  lines,  and  ail 
the  rest).  Now  draw  corresponding  vertical  lines  on  the  drum 
of  the  other  spool.  On  the  upper  spool  print  SMTWTFS  to 
denote  the  days  of  the  week. 
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Press  your  knife  blade  into  the  upper  rim  of  the  silk  spool 
above  one  of  the  lines^  and  pulling  the  spools  apart  a  little  insert 
a  thread  between  them  and  through  the  cut  in  the  rim.  Squeeze 
the  spools  together  again  to  hold  the  thread.  Now  wind  the 
thread  around  the  spool  from  left  to  right,  to  make  a  line  like 
the  thread  of  a  screw,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  going  around 


five  times  and  stopping  one  space  farther  to  the  right.  Press 
the  knife  into  the  lower  rim  at  that  point  and  draw  the  thread  into 
the  cut.  Be  sure  that  the  spaces  between  the  turns  of  the  thread 
are  even.  When  they  are,  begin  at  r  and  print  in  the  figures  neatly, 
around  and  around  up  to  31.  Take  off  the  thread  and  the  calendar 
is  complete.  To  set  the  calendar  for  any  month,  turn  the  drums  imtil 
the  I  comes  under  the  letter  for  the  day  when  the  month  begins. 

OTHER  CALENDARS 

On  the  plate  on  page  318,  are  three  calendars,  two  made 
by  children  in  school,  and  one,  No.  3,  which  I  made  in  my  work- 
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shop  two  years  ago.  I  liked  it  so  much 
I  have  it  yet.  Fig.  7,  p  .324  shows 
just  how  to  make  the  essential  parts 
of  it.  The  motto  and  the  design  may 
be  according  to  your  taste.  Figure  4 
shows  a  little  easel  calendar  made 
from  cardboard  and  one  of  those 
little  calendar  pads  such  as  cost  a 
cent.  Figure  s  is  another  perpetual 
calendar.  Can  you  figure  out  how 
to  make  one  like  that?  I  used  strips 
of  paper,  but  you  might  use  ribbon. 
The  other  illustration,  page  52^,  is 
a  business  man*s  calendar.  It  was 
made  by  a  boy  in  the  Central  Gram- 
mar school,  Everett,  Mass.  There  are 
wooden  rolls  inside  with  paper  con- 
taining the  names  and  dates  pasted 
on.  The  week  roll  is  i  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  month  roll  i  z-4  inch,  and 
the  date  rolls  are  1-2  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  strip  for  the  figures  39  inches 
long.  Your  father  would  appreciate 
one  of  these  as  a  Christmas  present. 
Calendars  are  good  things  for  both 
boys  and  girls  to  make  at  this  time 
^         of  year. 

^^L^  THE  EXPERIMENTS 

^^^^P  HERO'S  FOURTAin 

M  This  fountain  takes  its  name  from  Hero 

■  (or  Heron)  sfphUosopher  and  mathematician 
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who  lived  in  AJexandri&  over  2000  years  ago.  Hero's  Fountain  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  number  of  modem  inventions  for  raising  water  and  produdng 
air  pressure.  The  same  principle  was  employed  in  the  past  century  for 
raising  water  out  of  the  mines  of  Hungary.  The  fountain  is  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  will  consider  as: 

VIII.     The  Elasticity  of  Air. 

MATERIALS. 

AB  Glass  tubing  t6  inches  long,  see  figure  9,  p.  326. 

CD  Glass  tubing,  13  inches  long. 

EF  Glass  tubing,  10  inch  long  (E,  spray). 

G  Wide  mouth  bottle. 

H  Lamp  chimney. 

I  Cork  to  fit  lamp  chimney  at  x. 

J  Cork  to  fit  lamp  chimney  at  y 

K  Cork  to  fit  botOe. 

APPARATUS.  Through  the  corks  bore  two  holes,  being  careful  that" 
the  holes  in  J  and  in  K  ore  the  same  distance  apart.  Soften  the  corks.  Round 
both  ends  of  the  glass  tubing,  AB  and  CD.  Round  end  F  of  glass  tubing  EF 
and  make  a  spray  end  at  E.  Into  the  opening  x  of  the  lamp  chimney  place 
cork  I;  into  the  opening  at  y  place  cork  J.  Fill  the  bottle  1-3  fiUl  of  water 
and  into  the  mouth  place  cork  K.  Put  the  rounded  end  of  glass  tubing  EF 
through  cork  I  until  it  is  about  1-4  of  an  inch  from  cork  J,  Put  end  C  of 
glass  tubing  CD  through  cork  J  until  it  is  about  1-4  of  an  inch  from  cork  I. 
Put  end  A  of  glass  tubing  AB  through  the  remaining  holes  in  corks  J  and  I. 
See  that  end  A  comes  to  the  outer  surface  of  cork  I.  Now  put  6  and  D  through 
cork  K  so  that  end  D  is  above,  and  end  B  is  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  bottle. 

(If  passible  have  end  D  just  t-i  an  inch  below  cork  K  and  end  B 
almost  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bottle).  Fill  the  chimney  almost  full  of 
water  by  inverting  the  apparatus. 

Notice  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  and  that  occupied  by  the  air  in 
the  bottle  and  in  the  chimney. 

EXPERIMENT.     Pour  some  water  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney. 

OBSERVATION.  The  water  passes  through  the  glass  tubing  AB  into 
the  bottle,  and  water  is  forced  from  the  chimney  through  spray  end  E. 
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L,  H,  TUt  snd  0,  glus  tubing  (See  figure  to). 
P,  spray  end. 
Q  and  R  rubber  tubing. 

S,  a  funnel  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  into  cone-ftluipe,  and 
usad  to  pour  water  into  the  tubing  0,  through  R. 
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DC.     Atmospheric  Pressure,  the  principle  of  the  Barometer. 

MATERIALS. 

A     Glass  tubing,  36  inches  long  (See  figure  13). 

B     A  small  cup  of  mercury. 

C    A  small  piece  of  sheet  rubber. 

APPARATUS.  Heat  the  end  of  the  glass  tubing  (A)  and  with  a  file 
flare  it  slightly.  Over  this  flared  or  flanged  end  fit  tight  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  sheet  rubber,  (C).  Into  the  other  end  of  the  tubing  insen  a  funnel 
made  of  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  twisted  into  a  hollow  cone.    Through  the  funnel 
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pour  some  mercury  until  the  tubing  is  filled,  being  careful  to  shake  the  tube 
occasionally  to  drive  out  any  possible  air  bubbles.  With  the  finger  tight  over 
the  open  end  invert  the  tubing  and  put  the  open  end  under  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cup.  Remove  the  finger  from  the  tubing  and  see  that  no  air 
enters  up  through  the  mercury.* 

OBSERVATION.  When  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  tubing  t^e  mer- 
cury falls  away  from  the  upper  end  and  gradually  comes  to  rest  about  30 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup. 

What  sustains  the  column  of  mercury? 

INFERENCE.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  cup  sustains  the  column  of  mercury. 

EXPERIMENT.  With  a  pin  pierce  a  hole  in  the  sheet  rubber.  Notice 
the  column  of  mercury. 

OBSERVATION.  The  column  of  mercury  falls  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cup. 

INFERENCE.  When  air  is  let  into  the  tubing  through  the  pin-hole  in 
the  sheet  rubber,  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube  becomes  the 
same  as  the  pre^ure  of  air  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  and  the  column  of 
mercury  is  no  longer  held  up  by  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  cup. 

Thi^  pxiwriiiieiit  known  a.-"  "Topricelli'H  experiment "  wa."  firKt  tried  by  Torricelti,  a 
}-'lf>re[)(ine  pliil(>sr>pher  in  lfi4.3,  ami  upon  it  is  batted  the  barumeler  <]iMCovere(J  bImo  by 
Torricelli. 

If  mercury  were  noi  mi  expensive  you  miRht  try  the  same  experiment  with  tul>es  of 
couKiderably  larner  Ixirp.  Vou  would  see  that  the  air  would  in  each  c&ae,  Huatain  a  column 
of  mercury  30  inches  hifrh,  unle^t*  the  Imre  of  the  tube  were  mure  than  one  fiqunre  inch 
when  the  mercury  would  stand  lower  than  30  inehec.  If  you  could  perform  the  firnt  exper- 
iment with  a  liilte  huvinfc  a  bttre  of  exactly  one  .square  inch  and  would  then  weifch  the  mer- 
cury Htandiux  in  the  tube  you  would  Hiul  its  weight  to  I>e  a  little  lens  than  15  pounds  (14.7 
pounds.  > 

•Five  ouiice.-i  uf  mercury  costing  alH>ul  20  cents  will  be  itufficient.  A  saucer  two 
inches  acroM»  and  a  half  inch  deep  will  be  large  enough.  If  such  a  saucer  cannot  be 
ea-sily  found,  fake  a  block  of  w<x>d  and  hollow  it  out  to  the  same  wze.  Hupport  the 
api>aralu^  in  a  vertical  jxisition,   by  any  convenient   means. 

The  support  in  the  illustration  is  made  of  two  wooden  rods  passed  through  two 
thin  blocks  of  woo<l  with  rubber  l>ands  louped  over  a  tack  t>ehind  the  glass  tul>e  to  hoM 
it  in  place. 
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From  thta  fact  is  deduced  the  law  that  air  exerts  a  pressure  of  IS  pounds  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface.  This  pressure  is  sometimes  called  a  pressure  of  one 
<Umotphere. 

Mercury  is  about  13)  times  as  heavy  aa  water.  Can  you  tell  how  long  a  tube  you 
would  need  to  perform  (hi»  experiment  with  water  instead  of  mercury? 

The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  medium-size  boy  is  about  14  square  feet  or  2016  square 


inches.  If  there  is  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  to  every  one  of  these  square  inches,  the  boy 
is  aupportinx  :201G  x  15  pounds  or  30,240  pounds  which  is  more  than  15  tons.  lie  does 
not  feel  this  becauae  every  part  of  his  body  ia  filled  with  air,  and  you  know  that  "air 
presses  equally  in  all  directions,"  bo  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air  is  equalized  ur  counter- 
balancetl  by  the  air  within  the  body.  When  the  outside  pressure  ia  removed  from  any 
part  of  the  body  the  pressure  from  within  shows  itself  by  bulging  out  that  part  of  the 
body.  The  foUowioc  interesting  experiment  will  prove  this:  Place  in  a  bottle  a  piece 
of  paper,  net  fire  to  it  and  jiiRt  Itcfore  it  stops  burning,  that  is,  when  the  heat  has  driven 
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out  tliB  Kr>*ui<^r  part  uf  Iho  Mir,  quicldy  pt^ro  the  fieitliy  part  of 
the  ImiiiI  tijtht  ovnr  tho  mouth  nf  (b«  buttle.  Thcro  in  ver>'  UtUs 
•iir  in  the  boitltf,  Iherefure  very  little  pmoiire  un  lUat  piu>t  of  Ui« 
htuvl  thnt  tvnt*  on  ttin  mouth  of  the  hnttln.  anil  the  pressure  of 
the  nil  (toca  the  irwiUe  of  rlie  tfuily  shows  itself  by  preasiiif  the 
Reahy  pju*!  ii(    the  biuiil  into  tb«  Itullle. 

THE    BAROMETER 

APPARATUS.  Use  the  same  apparatus  as  in  Ex- 
periment IX,  except  that  the  end  of  the  tubing  must  be  a 
"closed"  end  instead  of  a  "flanged"  end.  On  a  piece  of 
stiff  paper  about  36  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  mark 
off  a  scale  of  inches.  Fasten  this  to  the  tubing  as  illustrated 
(DE  Figure  i3\  keeping  zero  (o)  always  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup.  After  the  apparatus 
is  secure  in  a  vertical  position,  notice  the  space  above  the 
mercury  in  the  tub«.  This  is  known  as  the  "Torricellian 
Vacuum." 

OBSERVATION.  Twice  a  day  for  at  least  three  days 
record  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  stands  in  the 
tube,  using  the  following  blank  form. 


8' 


DATE.     8  A.  M 


Daily  Rettdlnan 

S  F.  M.         VARUTION. 


WEATHElt, 


U  there  any  variation?    If  so,  what  i»uw8  it? 

INFERENCE.  The  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  causes  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  vary. 

NOTE.  During  the  period  in  which  you  are  making 
these  observations  notice  also  the  changes  in  the  weather. 
The  falling  of  the  mercury  generally  indicates  coming  fool 
weather.  The  sudden  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  The  gradual  rising  of  the  mercury 
indicates  clear  weather  or  the  breaking  up  of  a  storm. 

How  does  this  compare  with  your  readings  of  the 
barometer? 

On  some  days  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
will  be  more  than  30  Inches,  on  others  less  than  30  inches. 
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This  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  not  always  the  same.  When  the 
air  is  heavy  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  greater  and  the  mercury  rises ;  when 
the  air  is  light  the  pressure  is  less  and  the  mercury  falls- 

The  Barometer  shows  all  CHANGES  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  does  not  signify  the  kind  of  weather,  but  any  sudden 
rise  or  fall  indicates  a  change  of  weather.     A  LOW  barometer  indicates  a 


storm  because  it  means  that  air  from  the  surrounding  regions  will  soon  rush  in 
to  restore  equilibrium,  and  will  probably  cause  bad  weather— rain,  snow, 
hail,  sleet,  according  to  the  season;  a  HIGH  or  rising  barometer  means  fair 
weather,  because  it  indicates  a  Sowing  away  of  air  from  that  spot  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  disturbances  flowing  in  from  outside  regions. 

The  Weather  Uureuu  al  WushitiRton  remvew  daily  tclegraniK  from  all  ihe  nienal 
9tationi4  throuKhuut  the  country  giving  ihe  reutlinft^  of  ihe  haruineter  and  cither  olinialir 
eonflttions.  These  slatemeiitrt  or  reports  are  at  onw  printed  uii  a  miip  aiid  neiii  <iut  wo 
that  we  may  see  at  a  glance  Ihe  weather  coii<Iitioiis  exii^iinK  all  fiver  the  nmntry. 

Lines  joining  places  nf  the  same  barometric  pressure  are  culled  imitMirn.  Tlic-e 
linen  are  fuuiid  l<i  <Mir\-e  aUmt  certain  centers  which  are  niarkeil  Iiy  either  "hiah  "  or  " (on-.  " 
The  weather  map  Figure  14.  illustratee  the  actual  atino«plieric  presnure  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  State-*  on  a  certain  day  ami  tiuur. 
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The  earr  h  is  supposed  to  lie  surrounded  by  a  great  uceaii  of  air.  Some  scientiBts  say 
that  it  extends  50  ntiles  iihove  the  surface  of  the  earth,  others  believe  it  extends  as  high 
a^  250  milex.  The  atmosphere  becomes  less  dense  an  we  ascend  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  If  a  luirometer  is  carried  up  in  an  airship  or  even  up  a  mountain  the  mercury  i» 
found  to  continue  to  fail  as  the  elevatiim  increases.  At  the  height  of  about  3i  miles 
above  the  sea  level  the  barometer  stands  at  15  inches  or  one-half  its  normal  height.  If 
the  whole  volume  of  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  earth  could  be  reduced  to  the  same 
density  as  that  at  the  sea  level  it  would  occupy  much  'ess  space  extending  only  about 
5  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  some  of  the  highest  mountains  would  project 
above  it. 

One  of  the  fintt  barometer!"  made  wa."  a  very  interesting  one  made  in  1650.  a  few 
years  later  than  Torricelli's.  by  Otto  von  Ciuericke,  a  natural  philosopher  of  Magdeburg, 
Germany.  This  was  a  water  barometer  having,  insteail  of  a  c<»lumn  of  mercury,  a  column 
of  water  which  passe*!  through  the  roof  of  his  house  like  a  chimney.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
water  floated  a  wooden  figure  which  in  fair  weather  could  be  seen  above  the  housetop, 
but  was  hidden  from  view  in  ba<l  weather.  It  is  no  wonder  his  neighbors  thought  von 
Guericke  a  wizanl. 

Wn^LIAH  C.  A.  HAHUEL 
Oreeoibero,  North  CaroHoa 

NoTK  BV  THi;  Editor: — Tlie  mercury  barometer  may  l>e  too  expensive  or  too  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  you  to  make.  Try  the  kind  I  have,  a  water  barometer,  see  Figure  11.  A 
Danish  sailor  told  me  about  this.  Find  a  tall  buttle  with  a  large  mouth,  U.  and  till  it 
nearly  full  of  water.  Find  another  bottle  with  a  long  slim  neck,  T;  but  a  little  water  in 
it  and  turn  it  head  downward  into  the  other  bottle.  In  my  ban»meter,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, U  is  an  olive  Ixgtie,  ami  T  a  Chianti  wine  flask  t*trippe<l  of  its  rushes.  The  water 
in  the  neck  of  the  flask  varies  in  level,  according  to  the  weather,  as  much  as  three  inches, 
from  W  to  Z,  caused  by  the  atmonpheric  presmu^  upon  V.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  reli- 
able prophet,  but  it  Is  fun  to  watch  it,  and  the  old  folk  in  Denmark  have  great  faith  in 
thi«  sort  of  a  genie  in  a  Ixittle. 
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I  WISH  YOU  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS.  And  I  want  you  to 
think  with  me  a  moment  about  that  which  the  day  recalls,  — 
that  birth  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  Never  mind  just  now 
your  own  opinions  as  to  its  significance,  let  us  consider  it 
as  a  part  of  a  whole,  just  as  we  might  consider  the  mother's 
face  in  Carreggio's  "Holy  Night"  as  a  part,  a  spot  of  light,  in 
the  composition.  Does  it  fall  into  its  place?  Is  it  a  vital  part 
of  a  perfect  unity?  Was  it  painted  by  the  same  hand  that  painted 
the  other  parts  of  the  picture?  Or  is  it  over-wrought,  an  exag- 
geration, too  brilliant  an  accent,  a  blemish? 

Think  of  the  Life  as  it  appears  in  human  history: 
When  the  light  of  Persia  had  become  dim,  and  the  faith 
of  Egypt  was  dead,  and  the  Arcadian  joy  and  beauty  of  Greece 
had  departed,  and  the  vision  of  Israel  had  tarried  until  the  heart 
was  sick  with  hope  deferred,  and  the  whole  world  lay  groaning 
beneath  its  burden  of  fear  and  hate  and  sin,  hearing  only  the 
tramp  of  Roman  legions  in  the  darkness,  then  fiamed  into  the 
night  a  splendor  of  angels  with  heavenly  songs,  and  they  who 
saw  and  heard,  found  afterwards  only  a  baby  in  a  manger. 
Then  came  the  Kings  with  gifts,  and  the  King  with  a  sword. 
Then  was  every  recent  mother  in  Bethlehem  broken-hearted, 
while  one  homeless  mother  in  the  desert  hugged  her  child.  Then 
passed  the  thirty  years  of  toil.  Then  came  the  approving  voice 
from  heaven,  and  forty  days  of  testing.  Then  the  wondrous 
ministry:— little  children  blessed,  the  sick  made  well,  the  hungry 
fed,  the  sad  made  joyful,  the  asking  all  answered,  the  sinful 
forgiven,  the  bereaved  comforted.  And  then  the  awful  tragedy: 
— despised,  rejected,  love  turned  to  hate,  friends  false,  even 
the  favor  of  God  withdrawn,  alone,  the  blackness  of  darkness, 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  the  sealed  tomb.  And  then  the  morn- 
ing in  the  garden,  the  morning  by  the  lake,  the  morning  on  the 
mountain  top.  And  then  the  vision  of  John;  the  Rider  on  the 
white  horse,  the  armies  of  heaven,   the   redeemed   earth,   the 
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innumerable  company,  the  anthem  like  the  sound  of  the  sea,  - 
**King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  forever  and  ever,  Hallelujah! 
forever— and  —ever"  Whatever  we  may  believe  about  all  this 
it  is  superb !  What  a  conception !  What  a  hero !  What  mar- 
shalling of  accessories!  What  a  massing  of  lights  and  darks! 
What  handling  of  color!  The  eyes  of  seers  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  have  found  it  God's  masterpiece, — the  free  and  adequate 
embodiment  of  Divine  love  and  life. 

That  night  in  David's  city,  the  mother  away  from  home, 
the  hillside  cave,  the  heavenly  glory  full  of  singing  angels,  the 
rude  shepherds,  the  splendid  Kings,  the  part  of  the  canvas 
that  contains  that  is  like  all  the  rest.  That  spot  transcends 
"the  drawing  of  Michaelangelo  and  the  coloring  of  Titian." 
It  is  august;  but  its  bold  composition,  its  startling  contrasts, 
its  super-natural  coloring,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  whole,  and 
proclaim  the  same  mighty  Hand.  As  long  as  the  world  sings 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  it  will  sing  Luther's  "Cradle  Hymn" 
and   the   "Little  Town   of   Bethlehem"   by   Phillips   Brooks. 

€L  That  the  event  may  be  approached  at  a  new  angle  and  there- 
fore make  a  fresh  impression,  the  December  number  offers  you 
"The  Little  Wise  Men,"  by  Miss  Patterson.  Read  the  story 
yourself  once  or  twice,  until  it  becomes  familiar,  and  tlien  read 
it  without  note  or  comment  to  the  children.  Unless  your 
children  are  hopelessly  different  from  children  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  imusual  phrasing  of  the  fine  sentences,  making 
vivid  pictures,  fresh  every  moment,  will  fascinate  them  (Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  words  are  well  read).  It  is  a  charming 
little  story,  fresh  and  wholesome,  and  true  to  child  nature  and 
to  the  nature  of  sweet  Mothers  the  world  over. 

€L  Christmas  tokens  made  by  the  children  are  more  beautiful 
with  each  succeeding  year.     Some  of  the  best  gleaned  by  last 
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December's  Contest,  and  a  few  others,  are  shown  in  the  plates 
on  pp.  334  and  335.  The  Christmas  landscape  was  made  by 
Lottie  White  Billings,  Montana.  I  liked  it  not  only  because 
it  was  beautiful  color^  but  because  that  is  the  way  a  Christmas 
twilight  usually  looks  in  Billings.  It  is  true  to  the  life.  I  do 
not  know  who  made  the  greeting  from  the  Coddington  School, 
but  it  is  well  arranged.  The  cover  with  the  Angel  Heads,  hides 
a  well  printed  Christmas  Carol  done  by  Madeline  Jones,  from 
the  Burr  School,  Newton,  I  think.  The  "Holy  Night"  is  by  an 
eighth  grade  girl,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it,  except  that 
it  is  unusually  well  spaced  throughout. 

"A  Happie  Christmasse"  is  not  the  work  of  a  child,  but  it 
suggests  a  Christmas  postal  card  within  the  possibilities  of  an 
upper  grade  pupil.  The  first  booklet  in  the  other  plate  is  by 
*'A.  C.  R."  of  the  Burr  School,  Newton.  It  is  a  complete  book, 
properly  bound  in  flexible  cardboard.*  "The  Mason*s  Christmas'* 
is  a  beautifully  written  story  on  unruled  pages,  by  Alice  E.  Fales, 
Grade  VII.  "A  Christmas  Story"  by  Charles  King  comes  from 
the  same  school,  but  where  that  school  is,  I  cannot  say.  "Worth 
your  Trouble,"  has  as  its  title  page  "Sweets  to  the  Sweet,"  and 
it  contains  ten  good  receipts  for  Christmas  candy.  The  Christ- 
mas Packet  "To  Mama,"  is  by  "R.  A./*  and  comes,  with  the 
candy   book   from   the   Burr  School,  Newton. 

€LThat  we  might  have  even  more  beautiful  Christmas  work 
this  year  I  asked  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Phinney,  Manager 
of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  a  man  of  refined 
taste,  quietly  influencing  for  good  the  printers  of  the  country, 
and  indeed  the  whole  reading  public,  through  his  beautiful  type 
and  ornaments  for  use  in  printing,  to    let  us  see  some  of  his 

•lilt!  frr.nlixpn^rt  lit  Ktaohfinlil'K  '■l'iin*lniiiif  (?hmit».'*  wilh  a  vefx*  <")iplfw«in|{ 
ju>'ful  tixwl  wi*lip*  "TUf  t'lmir  IWiy«"' minr  iii'Vt  wilh  m  nitntAtnm  (rnin  n  (.'tinKtmiM 
(?arol,     'DtfU  IuIIoh  —•vu  fanuut*  Mutl<iims  E'trliitra  iHuolnitiuK  "l.illliM  VCruiIlv  Hymii." 
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Christmas  material.  He  said  he  would,  at  once,  with  evident 
pleasure;  and  his  generous  response  appears  in  the  form  of  our 
Christmas  Supplement.  How  rich  in  usable  material  this  is! 
It  ought  to  read  us  a  new  lesson  in  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and 
good  drawing. 

C  The  "Welcome"  to  Santa  Clause  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  editorial  is  an  adaptation  of  a  design  I  found  upon 
the  cover  of  a  Holiday  Catalog  issued  by  a  German  book  pub- 
lishing house.  The  Mistletoe  is  reproduced  from  a  plate  which 
appeared  tn  Le  Moniteur  du  Dessin,  published  by  Mme.  Gauguet^ 
Paris.  It  is  an  authoritative  drawing  fr»m  the  European  mistle- 
toe, and  will  still  further  enrich  our  store  of  decorative  elements.'^ 

C  The  December  Calendar  design  makes  use  of  the  Christmas 
idea.  Again  I  have  tried  to  draw  to  please  the  children,  but 
without  forgetting  that  older  folk  will  be  looking  it  over  with 
curious  eyes.  There  are  touches  in  the  design  that  only  thought- 
ful and  experienced  adults  will  appreciate,  but  they  do  not  detract 
from  its  beauty  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  In  placing  this 
design  upon  the  blackboard  draw  the  mantel  shelf  first,  then 
the  fire-place,  then  the  fire  screen.  Next  hang  up  the  stockings 
and  let  the  children  suggest  what  shall  be  placed  in  them  and 
near  by. 

C  Some  supervisors  of  drawing  have  complained  that  their 
teachers  do  not  show  sufficient  originality  in  their  Christmas 
work.  Well,  teachers  have  to  show  their  originality  in  a  dozen 
ways,  foreign  to  supervisors,  all  the  time  (Live  day  after  day, 
week  In  and  week  out  with  fifty  children,  and  see!)  If  all  super- 
visors would  be  as  generous  with  helpful  suggestions  and  with 

"ThiMW  plalAfi  nnl  many  riilien  \rilti  iti»*-n(itivc  (fxi  ami  «viiU)r>(i()iiH  for  u*)*  iti 
l_!|iri'tfiia<<  wjuvenir^.  nr*  lo  Iw  fouiifj  in  (l)«  "Ctin»iniEu  Packet  "  pul>ti9ib««<l  by  TliP  |)nvi» 
Vn^-      It  cvuUiiu  cliTveti  pule*.  Ofiy  illuaitnitiiu».  inuny  ui  ■•iilnni.      l'rii.-«    25  OU. 
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suggestive  drawings  as  was  Mr.  M.  E.  Bennett  of  Braddock, 
Penn.,  last  season,  in  all  probability  the  "original'*  work  would 
be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Bennett's  Holiday  Outlines  (done  on  the 
hektograph)  contained  more  than  fifty  drawings  of  things  to 
make,  all  carefully  laid  out  and  annotated.  "With  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

€L  Our  "Thanksgiving  Supplement"  would  not  pass  the  postal 
authorities  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  plamied.  It 
had  to  be  bound  in.  By  pulling  up  the  back  cover,  the  wire 
staples  may  be  unclasped  and  the  "Supplement**  removed,  and 
bound  with  thread  as  a  pamphlet.  The  staples  may  then  be 
closed  again  and  the  cover  pasted  into  place. 

€i  Some  excellent  material  in  the  form  of  outlines  for  coloring, 
texts  for  illuminating,  calendars  for  decorating,  etc.,  is  to  be 
had  of  Atkinson,  Menl7er  and  Grover  of  Chicago.  The  Mr. 
Grover  who  contributes  the  article  on  toys  in  this  number,  is 
a  member  of  this  enterprising  house,  as  well  as  of  the  Crafts- 
man's Guild.  His  work  is  never  commonplace.  Send  for  a 
price  list. 

C  Every  teacher  ought  to  have  one  of  the  catalogs  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bartlett  of  69  Comhill,  Boston,  another  source  of  good  Holiday 
material.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  the  originator  of  the  Comhill  Dodgers 
("They  make  for  virtue"),  the  Comhill  Broadsides,  Letter- Leaflets, 
Calendars,  Greetings,  Friend-to-Friend  Post  Cards,  etc.,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other, 
and  are  treasured  for  their  dignified  beauty.  His  publications 
have  a  certain  distinction,  which  sets  them  apart  from  others, 
and  gives  them  a  unique  place  in  the  world  of  print. 

C  Teachers  of  the  manual  arts  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  illus- 
trated  handbook,   "Lessons   in   Leather   Work"   by   Marguerite 
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Charles,  which  the  F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.  have 
just  translated  from  the  French.  Price,  35  cents;  send  to  the 
publishers,  Fulton  street,  cor.  William,  New  York,  for  a  copy. 

€L  The  article  by  Miss  Lillian  Fliege  will  answer  several  letters 
received  during  the  past  month,  about  tooled  leather  work, 
and  will  furnish  suggestions  for  home  work  on  Christmas  gifts 
really  worth  while.  Hiss  Fliege  is  a  supervisor  in  Calumet, 
Uichigan,  and  one  of  the  instructors  in  Mr.  Sanford's  now  famous 
Arts  and  Crafts  Village  at  Chautauqua. 

€L  The  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of  Museums  of  Art  by 
Schools  and  Colleges  announces  among  its  lectures  at  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  two  lectures  by 
Mr.  John  La  Farge,  Dec.  7th  and  14th,  and  one  by  Mr.  Walter 
Sargent,  Dec.  21st.  Mr.  La  Farge  will  speak  on  Painting  and 
on  Minor  Arts;  Mr.  Sargent  on  Museums  of  Art  and  the  Public 
Schools,     The  lectures  are  at  8  p.  m. 

a  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University  offers 
among  its  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers,  Nov. 
ist  to  April  ist,  a  course  in  The  Theory  of  Pure  Design  by  Dr. 
Ross.  For  information  address  Mr.  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

C  What  line  of  reading  and  study  or  what  handicraft  are  you 
following  this  winter  for  your  own  professional  growth? 

€L  What's  worth  drawing  at  all  is  worth  drawing  well. 
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This  is  the  sort  of  letter  that  warms  an  Editor's  heart. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey;— 

I  send  you  a  psttern  of  a  Christmas  candy  box  which  my  pupils  found  ft 
joy  to  make.  It  proved  to  be  s  means  of  grace  in  the  use  of  the  compasses, 
which  was  of  couree,  its  principal  raison  d'etre.  It  was  evolved  from  the  old 
hexagonal  pattern  and  had  a  cover  attached.  Why  not  have  a  separate  cover? 
Why  not  double  tbe  sides  like  a  pattern  in  the  School  Arts  Book?  So  it  was 
improved  and  some  of  the  children  strengthened  it  by  getting  an  extra  hexa- 
gonal piece  into  the  bottom.  Two  sheets  of  nine  by  twelve  drawing  paper 
will  make  a  4-inch  box  and  cover.  When  a  number  of  them  are  decorated  in 
original  holly  designs  in  red  and  green  the  whole  effect  is  qtiite  pleasing,  x 
was  told  that  many  of  the  children  made  several  boxes  apiece  and  that  the  best 
ones  were  taken  home  so  that  I  did  not  see  them,but  I  send  one  or  two  examples. 
Perhaps  some  teacher  of  your  magazine  may  like  to  try  the  pattern. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arie  £.  Kelley. 

96  Maple  St.,    Bristol,   Conn. 


Q.  I  want  a  book  or  books  on  sketching  animals  for  newspaper  cuta. 
Do  you  know  of  any  such?  E.  J,  W.,  Iowa. 

A.  No,  not  on  drawing  animals  for  newspapers.  The  following  would 
be  helpful,  no  doubt:  "Animal  Drawing,"  Rimmer,  (Houghton,  Mifflin) 
"Art  Anatomy  of  Animals,"  Ernest  Seton  Thompson   (Hacmillan). 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:^  Springfield,   Mass. 

I  have  been  gathering  illustrations  from  various  monthly  magazines  such 
as  Harpers',  Scribners\  the  American  Magazine,  the  Century,  McClures',  and 
the  like ;  Che  examples  covering  a  period  of  rather  more  than  sixty  years.     They 
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are  confined  entirely  to  magazines  of  the  type  mentjoned  above.  Are  you 
willing  to  answer  any  of  the  enclosed  list  of  questions  concerning  magazine 
illustrations?  I  may  say  that  the  information  which  I  wish  is  neither  for 
revenue  nor  publication  and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  such  answers  as 
yoa  are   willing   to   give. 

I.     At  what  period  do  you  consider  the  best  wood  engraving  was  done? 

a.     At  what  period  do  you  consider  the  best  drawing  was  done? 

3.  Will  you  name  a  few  of  the  best  illustrations  of  articles  relating  to 

travel? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  examples  of  illustrations  of  fiction? 

5.  Can  you  specify  any  particularly  notable  work  of  either  descHptive 
articles  or  flctlon  at  about  the  following  dates?     1856,  i8d6, 1873,  1S83,  1803 
1905.  ^  Yours'very  truly, 

George  C.  Gardner. 

Comment:  Possibly  some  reader  of  the  School  Arts  Book 
would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  sure  he 
would  welcome  the  opinions  of  all  thoughtful  obserrers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book:  — 

I  want  to  learn  how  to  furnish  a  house  simply  and  beautifully  **I  was 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Kirby's  article  on  "Home  Decoration/*  but  it  was 
necessarily  brief.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  books,  magazines  or  papers  on 
this  subject? 

A.  Several  years  ago  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston 
published  a  series  of  leaflets  on  Beauty  in  the  Home,  that  furnished 
jtist  the  information  you  need.  There  was  such  a  demand  for 
the  leaflets  that  a  second  edition  was  soon  exhausted.  Forttmately 
a  partial  substitute  is  to  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio  of  notes 
on  The  Home  Beautiful,  issued  by  the  Fitchburg  Woman's  Club, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price  through  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  notes  are  upon 
a  series  of  eight  lectures  recently  delivered  before  the  club,  upon 
such  topics  as  Household  Art,  Dress,  Applied  Design  in  common 
objects,  rugs,  etc.  Such  a  Magazine  as  The  House  Beautiful, 
ought  to  help. 
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Vy  detr  Mr.  Baflej  :— 

I  am  tendiiiff  you  some  of  onr  October  "wotk.  These  are  tncli  MmOj 
contevts  that  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  are  as  proud  to  hare  a  prise 
winner  among  their  number  as  if  they  had  all  won  prizes.  I  was  eq>eda07 
g^d  for  the  little  girl  who  won  a  second  prize.  She  is  a  wortlrf  pupil  and  has 
had  a  sad  year,  haring  lost  both  father  and  mother.  Her  face  just  beamed 
this  morning  wlien  I  told  the  children  about  the  prizes. 

Very  sincerdy  yours, 

Haiy  E.  Baker. 

Comment:  What  a  perpetual  lesson  to  iu  these  blessed 
children  are!  Ho  bitter  envy,  no  gre^i-eyed  jealousy.  They 
rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  are  glad  to  "look  upon  the 
things  of  another."  Like  them  let  us  all  do  our  best  and  then 
be  glad  whoever  wins. 
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A  Manual  of  Historic  Ornament.  By  Richard  Glazier.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons^  1906.  168  pp.  6x91-2.  56 
fuU  page  plates,  100  other  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  about 
50  ornamental  initials  of  various  styles.     $3. 

Every  college  man  and  every  studious  person  knows  Ploetz'  Epitome  of 
Universal  History.  Beside  that  should  now  be  placed  this  book  which  might 
well  be  called  Glazier's  Epitome  of  Universal  Ornament.  It  is  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference.  For  the  first  time  the  student  can  find  in  convenient  form, 
adequately  illustrated,  all  reputable  styles  nf  architectural  ornament,  and  the 
important  characteristics  of  the  "Applied  Arts'*  arranged  with  reference  to 
**the  evolution  or  development  of  design  in  various  materials",  -Mosaics, 
Ceramics,  Glass,  Enamels,  Gold  and  Silver,  Iron,  Bronze,  Wood,  Ivory,  Leather, 
Textiles,  etc.  The  various  forms  of  handicraft  will  never  be  taken  seriously 
by  educators  until  each  is  seen  in  its  historic  setting,  until  each  Is  taught  with 
its  history  and  traditions,  until  each  is  known  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  its 
master  craftsmen.  This  book  will  help  to  establish  the  historical  background 
for  a  score  of  the  "minor  arts".  It  is  admirably  illustrated  with  careful  pen 
drawings  by  the  author,  presenting  the  originals  with  brilliant  success,  and 
most  refreshingly  to  eyes  wearied  with  half-tones.  The  teit  is  readable,  and 
its  value  is  increased  by  chronological  reference  and  a  discriminating  bibli- 
ography of  each  subject. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Painting.  By  Edmund  Von  BSacb. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1906.  186  pp.  Sxzij  with  an  Art  Hap  of 
Europe,  in  colors.     $1.65. 

This  book  might  be  called  the  Ploetz'  Epitome  of  Universal  Painting.  Its 
first  part  consists  of  chronological  tables,  admirably  arranged  to  show  the 
history  of  the  art  in  Italy,  Germany,  the  Ifetherlands.  Spain,  France,  England, 
America,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Japan,  and  China.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  the  unique  Art  Map  of  Europe,  with  a  key  locating  all  the  important 
places  for  the  study  of  art,  and  those  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  painting.  The  second  part  consists  of  the  names  and  dates  of  more 
than  three  thousand  artists  of  distinction  from  Cimabue  to  men  now  living, 
with  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  their  names.  The  third  part  contains  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  painting,  beginning  with  "A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  painting  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Cbriatian 
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era."  The  book  concludes  with  8  fine-toothed  iadex  to  part  three,  made  with 
rare  good  sense.  The  author  does  not  use  words  bo  playfully  as  many  another 
writer  on  "art",  and  therefore  his  text  can  be  readily  understood  and  his 
judgments  apprehended.  Professor  Von  Mack  is  discriminating  and  unpreju- 
diced.   His  book  is  a  TaJtuMe  contribution  to  the  biblography  of  pictorial  art. 

Copper  Work.  By  Augustus  F.  Rose.  The  Davis  [Press,  1906. 
118  pp.  6x9.  50  full  page  plates  and  many  figures  in  the 
text,  making  a  total  of  more  than  550  illustrations.     Si. 50. 

Bound  in  copper-colored  buckram  and  gold,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy 
cream-tinted  paper,  without  a  waste  word,  and  with  every  illustration  valuable, 
this  book  seta  the  pace  for  those  who  would  make  acceptable  handbooks  for 
teachers.  Mr.  Rose  is  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Technical  High  School, 
Providence,  and  upon  the  basis  of  experience  speaks  with  authority.  He 
describes  and  illustrates  the  making  of  escutcheons,  hinges,  drawer  puUs^ 
finger  plates,  pad  corners,  box  comers,  stamp  boxes,  match  boxes,  sconces, 
picture  frames,  plates,  trays,  porringers,  ink  pots,  spoons,  sugaj  longs,  tea 
scoops,  watch  fobs,  etc.  Throughout  the  book  order  and  beauty  reign  supreme. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  there  is  not  a  really  bad  design  among  the  "four  hundred." 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CORREOGIO.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore,  (Imporied  by  Charles  Scribner*6  Sons 
(To  be  reviewed  la'er). 

DEUXIEME  COHGRES_^INTERNATIONAL  de  L'  Enseignement  du  Dessin, 
Berne,   IQ04  iTo  be  reviewed  later). 

LESSOffS  FOR  JUNIOR  CITIZENS.  By  Mabel  Hill.  G''nn  &  Co.  50  cents. 
A  book  that  makes  for  a  fine  civic  life  in  America.  It  is  called  "A  Work- 
ing Book  in  Civics  for  Boys  and  Girls",  and  is  praiseworthy  throughout. 

THE  DRAGON  PAINTER.  By  Mary  McNeil  FenoUosa.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50.  A  story  of  the  life  of  a  young  artist  in  Japan.  Presents  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Japanese  life  and  character. 

SIR  JOSHUA  AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  By  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  Dodd,  Head  &  Co. 
a  Vol.  $6.50.  Presents  vividly  the  life  of  Sir  Joshua  and  his  famous 
literary  and  artistic   friends. 

ELEMENTARY  BRUSH  STUDIES,  By  EUzabeth  Carbet  Yeats.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Twenty-four  lithographic  plates  of  water 
color  drawings  reproduced  with  commendable  faithfulness. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST  OF  THE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOR    - 
CHILDREN 

PETER  POODLE,  Toy  Maker  to  the  King.  B7  WiU  Bradley.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50.  The  most  original,  the  most  decoratively  illuBtrated,  and 
the  best  of  ail  the  toy-alive  books  of  the  time.  The  illustrations,  in 
orange  and  black,  are  masterpieces  of  design.  The  book  is  rich,  and 
entirely  "different." 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  BOOK.  By  Helen  May  Whitney,  illustrated  by  Charlotte 
Harding.  Suffield  &  Co.  $1.35.  The  illustrations  are  clever,  of  course. 
A  book  to  delight  children  whether  they  have  seen  the  real  show  or  not. 

PfED  PIPER  OF  HAMLIN.  Illustrated  by  Van  Dyck.  Weasels  Co.  $1.35. 
Not  the  great  Van  Oyck,  but  a  clever  designer  and  draftsman  who  gives 
sew  charm  to  Browning^s  lively  poem,  by  bis  spirited  drawing-,  harmon- 
nionsly  colored  in  soft  flat  tones.     The  whole  poem  is  hand  lettered. 

THE  GOOSE  GIRL.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  McClurg.  $1.25.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  Mrs.  Perkins*  best  style,  bold,  free  pen  drawings,  each 
occupying  a  full  page. 

VERBECK'S  BOOK  OF  BEARS.  Lippincott.  $1.50.  Verbeck's  power  as  a 
draftsman  and  his  cleverness  at  rhyming  are  too  well  known  to  require 
here  even  the  statement  that  this  book  is  one  of  the  season's  best.  It  is 
great  fun  I 

THE  BROHTOS  AND  THE  TOODLE  BIRD.  By  AUce  Raiker,  illustrated  by 
Lawson  Wood.  Valentine  &  Sons,  London.  Si. 25.  This  contains 
perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  illustrations  of  primitive  man  and  prehistoric 
animals  ever  put  on  paper  for  the  pleasure  of  children.  They  are  "awfully 
funny"  and  unusually  good  in  color.     There  are  sixteen  fult-page  plates. 

LIVING  TOYS.  A  Wonderbook  for  Girls  and  Boys,  adapted  from  the  French 
of  G.  Montorgueil,  by  Mrs.  Harold  Neil.  Warne  ft  Co.  $1.50.  The 
plates  are  in  bold  brilliant  colon,  not  inharmonious,  and  the  drawing  is 
good.    The  toys  are  very  much  alive,  and  quite  amusing. 

HUMPTY  DUHPTY  and  Other  Songs.  By  Joseph  Moorat,  with  pictures  by 
Paul  Woodroffe.  Dodge  Pub.  Co.  $1.35.  The  book  gives  words  and 
music  and  is  full  of  strong  handsome  pen  drawings  delightful  to  behold. 

THE  WONDER  VOYAGE.  By  Ruth  Cobb.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  %i.so. 
A  little  girl  visits  the  countries  of  the  world  in  three  hours  by  "Wireless 
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Telegraph  Express."  There  are  twenty  fuU-page  colored  plates.  Good 
as  "supplementary  observing"  in  elementary  geography. 

MARY'S  LITTLE  LAMB.  A  picture  guessing  story  by  Edith  Frances  Foster, 
Cassino,  Salem,  Mass.  S  .75.  Text  partly  made  up  of  little  pictures, 
well  drawn  with  pen,  and  printed  In  red.  To  be  read  like  a  rebut.  The 
lettering  is  good  pen  work  too. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUILT.  By  Qara  Andrews  Wiltiams,  with  tUus- 
(rations  by  George  A.  Williams.  Stokes.  $1.00.  The  book  contains 
pages  of  things  to  cut  out  to  paste  on  other  pages  of  interiors,  that  the 
various  rooms  of  a  house  may  be  properly  furnished.  The  drawing  is 
good,  the  color  schemes  harmonious,  and  the  general  style  of  interior 
furnishings  one  to  be  commended.  It  is  to  an  unusual  degree  an  educa- 
tional book. 

QUEEN  ZIXt  OF  IX,  the  famous  St.  Nicholas  character,  so  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  Richardson,  has  appeared  in  book  form.  The  Century  Co. 
Si. 50. 

THE  OCTOBER  MAGAZINES 

From  "What's  in  the  Magatinea.'* 

ART  AND  HANDICRAFT. 

American  Colonial  Silver  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries  in  the  Boston  Museum. 

Studio. 
American  Mural  Painting  since  1896.     William  Walton.     Scribner. 
American  National  Gallery,  Why  Not  An?     F.  G.  Mather,  Jr.     Burlington. 
Art   Museum   as  an   Historian.     Craftsman. 
Art  Pottery,  Domestic,  and  its  Manufacture.    Jane  S.  Johnson.     American 

Home  and  Gardens. 
Artistic   Conscience,  The.     J.  Lawrence  £rb.     Muacian. 
Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  America — U.    Mabel  T.  Priestman.     House 

Beautiful. 
Baertsoen,  Albert,  Recent  Etchings  by.     Henri  Frantz.     Studio. 
Cabinet  Work,  Home  Training  in— XX.     Craftsman. 
Caricature,  and  Max  Beerbohm.     Benjamin  de  Casseres.     Metropolitan. 
Cassone-Fronts  in  American  Collections— U.     Burlington. 
Craftsman   Jewelry.     Claire    M.   Cobum.     Good    Housekeeping. 
Craftsmen,  National  Society  of.     Studio. 
Corots  in  the  Alexander  Young  Collection.     Studio. 
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Eogli&h  Pewter,  A  Collection  of.     E.  W.  Low.     House  BeAutiiul. 

English  Provincial  Museums — I.     Burlington. 

European  Painting,  Present  Status  of.     Royal  Corttssoz.     Atlantic. 

Fine  Arts,  The,  in  the  Curriculum.     Rupert  Hughes.     Musician. 

Fourteenth  Century  Sketchbook,  A.     Roger  E.  Fry.     Burlington. 

Glasgow,  Modern  Decorative  Art  at.     J.  Taylor.     Studio. 

Henner,  Jean  Jacques.     R.  H.  Tilherington.     Munsey. 

UubbeU,  Henry  Salem.     American  Painter.     Lucy  F.  Perkins.     World  To-day. 

Ireland  National  Gallery,  The.     Ellen  Duncan.     Burlington. 

Italian  Monuments,  Modem.     Alfredo  Melani.     Architectural  Record. 

Leigh,  William  R.,     a  Painter  of  PersomUity.     Roxanna  White.     Smith's. 

Machinery  and  the  Aru  and  Crafts,  Gustav  Stickley.     Craftsman. 

Mackay  Memorial  Statue,  The.     Eliot  Lord.     World's  Work. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Protraits  of.     Lionel  Cusl.     Burlington. 

H«ttos,  Henri  Teizeira  dc,  Art  of.     Haldane  MacFoll.     Studio. 

Old  Golf  China,  A  Find  in.     House  Beautiful. 

Old  Masters,  Bogus,  John  C.  Van  Dyke.     Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Pencil -Drawing  from   Nature.     Alfred   East.     Studio. 

Photography,  Women  and.    Stella  R.  Crothers.     Home. 

Picture  Frame,  Individual  Treatment  of  the.     Frederick  W.  Cobum.     Studio. 

Raphael,  a  New,  for  the  National  Gallery.     Herbert  Cook.     Burlington. 

Repin,  Illia.     Russia's  Greatest  Painter.     Christian  Brinton.     Scribner. 

Saint-Cloud  Porcelain  -I.     M.   L.  Solon.     Burlington. 

Silverware,  Old,  Collecting.     Walter  A.  Dyer.     Country  Life. 

Tools  and  Wood  for  Home  Carpentering.    Frank  O.  Carpenter-     Suburban  Life. 

Vases,  Inlaid  and  Engraved,  of  6,500  Years  Ago.     Edgar  J.  Banks.     Open 

Court. 
Weaving,  Home.    Inez  J.  Gardner.    Suburban  Life. 
Whistler's  Academy  of  Painting.    Cyrus  Cuneo.    Century. 

IMPORTANT  ILLDSTRATIONS  AND  ARTISTIC  FEATURBB 

lArranoed  under  artiMUi'  munmm.) 
ABUKY.   KDWIN  A.     lUiutrAtiooB  in  color  athI   tint  for  "Maebeth."    Harper. 
ARMFIELD.  MAXWELL.     Paintina  in  color    *Tlw  BotaB\»r<(  dl.  MIeliri."     Slu.Uu 
UAKIt'r^UE.V.  ALIIKIIT.      IlitprrMhirtiim  in  color  anct  tint  at  two  rtchiitra  hy       Hlmlio. 
BCERBOHM.  MAX.     RvproiluctiODt  of  wveo  cnricalureB  by.     MclrupuUtan. 
I1I::T7>$,  ETHEL  FRANKLIN.     Front i«piec«  in   color.     Itcader. 
CASTAtGNE.  ANDRE.     lUustmliona  for  "Tbv  WcKvert."     Harpor. 
CLARK.  WALIEK  ArH.£TON.     lUiutntiont  for  "Lccends  of  tbf  CUy  at  Uaxho." 
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COI.K,  TIUOTUY.     EncruviujE  uo  wood  of  MuriUo's  "St.  Anu»  TeftdtinK  th«  Viism." 

Ceotury. 
COKOT,  J.  B.  C.     Rcproduatiutu  in  color  uid  tint  of  thr««  pttinlini^  by.     Studio. 
CRAWFORI>,  WILL.     Uluatntions  for  'The  My«t«ry  "     Am«riaui. 
CUNEO,    CYKUK.     Uluiitmlniu    for    lii«    anioU,    "WliiMtttr'd    Aowloray  of    Paintinc" 

Ceatury. 
OUNTON,  W.  lIERUKttT.     Eicbt  dntwinKti  in  onlor,  "  Woitern  Life  fitudicA."     Suitti'f. 
EAST,  ALFRED.     IlluainitJoai  (or  hu  article,  "P«uoil  Dniwitic  from  Natur«,"     titudio. 
FAULKNER.   BAKKV.     Uniwins  Ui  tint,      Julia  Mariown."  Century. 
FOQARTY.  THOMAS.     Illwlrationi  for  "Ailventum  in  Contcnliuent.  "     Ainvrtrau. 
GIBBS,  GEORGE.     Drawiim  in  color,  '"nie  flnwh,"  and  iliuntraiionii  for  'The  Uaya 

of  the  Uurcanecni. "     Mrtruprilitan. 
OIBBll,  GEORGE.     Illuiilrationii  in   oolor,  ate.  for  "To   Him  That    HatJi,"  and   "Tlici 

Cabin  on  the  Shoulder. "     MuiiM>y. 
GOODWIN,  PHILIP  R.     Illurtrationa  for  'The  Html  (or  thn  ShB-Wolf.'     Aineriewi. 
GOYA'S   "Portrait   of  a   Ihiy, "  rMproJnrMil   in   collutyp^      HurtinKton. 
OREKN,  ELIZABETH  SHIFPKN.     lUu»iratioiu  f<<r  "Tbc  Adopied."     Harper. 
GREIKFE.NHAGEN.  .MAURICE       lIlui>trutionfi  iii  tinr  for  '*Tbo  f^utlle ,"     Cvntury. 
GUFFENS'S  "Singing  the  Marseillaise  for  the  Fint  Time"  reproduoeii  in  color.     Book 

Nowi. 
GUIFON.  fXON.     lllualration*  for  "Tlie  Grvnl  Renunciation,"     Century. 
HAMBIUGE.  JAY.      llluatrationa  for  •'Atliinl   in  tbe  Desert.''     Cenfurj-, 
HAMBIUGE,  JAY.     Illu.lratioiiii  for    "l^c  Makin'i.  of  a  HajTo. "     McCture 
UANNA.   T    K.     llluMtnttioiui  for  "Tbe   Runaway   Road."     Evnrytmdy'a. 
HA.SKICLI..  EKiNCST.     Illustrationt  in  tint  for  "By  Way  of  Soulhamploo  to  LoDdon.'* 

Harper. 
IIENNER.  JEAN  JACQUES.     Ileproduetioas  of  wven  paJntinvi  by.     Munny. 
HERING,    EMIL.     Drawing  iu  color.  "The  Cock-Fichler. "     MolropoUlan. 
HEYER.    HERMANN.     Itluntration   in   color   for   "The   Lake    Ilnwd,"     Muniwy 
HITCHCOCK,  LUCIUS  W.     Illuatrntioaa  for  '  Tho  Brand  of  the  Wild."     Harper. 
SDBBELL,  HENRY  SALEM      R^roductionn  of  eight  palnlingn  by.     World  To-day, 
IVANOWSKI.  SIGISMOND  UE.     DrBwing  in  color,  -Beeky  Sharp  of    Vanity  Fnir  ' " 

Cflntury 
JACOBS.  W   L.     IlluainUion  for  "The  Betttf  Port."    Harper. 
JACOBS.  W.  L.     Illustration  for  "Tht  Door  of  the  Cage".     Appleton. 
KELLER.  ARTHUR  I.     Soann  from  "The  Legend  of  StHopy  Hollow."     Reader. 
KtMQALL,  AL0N20.     lUuvtmlJona  in  color,  etc.,  for  "BuUtrnde  in  Loco  Parentla." 

^riboer. 
MEY'LAN.  PAUL  JULIEN.     Illu>traliou  for  "Trading  Hi«  Mother."        Century. 
PUTTER.    H.  S.     llliutraljon  for  "Running  Waiflr."    Oeoiury. 

PYLE.  HOWARD      illwtrationH  in  color  for  "Tlie  Hanging  of  Mary  Dyar."     McGlure. 
RAPHAEL'S   "Madoooa  of  the  Tower,"  recently  preoenlod  to  the  National  GoUoiyi 

reproduced  in  pbotograTurc.     Burlington. 
RELYEA,  CHARLES  M.     lUuaintion  in  color  for  "Mn.  Slanton  Waring  Enbirgw  bar 

pMirl  Neeklace. "     Munsvy 
REPIN'.  ILIA.     Reproduotiona  of  aereo  painting*  by.     Scnbner. 
SMITH,  JE.S,SIE  WILLOOX.     lUualmtkjn  La  color  for  "Nigfat.  aat)  tbe  Oortjdiu  Drawn." 

MeCIurv. 
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STEPHENS.  ALICE  HAHHEIl,     Illiutr&tioiu  for  ■'Hbn.ifol.iwl."     Reader. 
dTEI'HENS,    AXICE  bAHUER.     Illiutrntioni    for    "Ncverthelen. "     Uatper. 
STEPHENS.   AI.KJE  UAUMEK.     lUu^traUoot  in   lint,  etc,   Utr  "The  Ri>rurinuic  of  • 

Bridecroom. "    MeClura. 
STEVENS.  W.  V.    nhutratkini  For  "The  Coptuln  of  Company  Q."  nad  "Unemployptl." 

Hftiper 
TURNER,  J.  U.  W.     Uthogniphiii  raproducuoD  of  a  Harioe  SttMly  by.     Stwlio, 
VINCI.  LEONARDO  DA.     "  Heail  o(  Chrixl"  attributud  to.  reproduced  m  oolnr       Bur> 

tinctoa. 
WENZELL.   A.    B.     lUu»«ralion   for   "The   Interpreter."     EvcrybodyV 
WII.M>;HL'ltS'!'.  G,  O,      lIluHtralioa  for  "ITie  Outlawry  iif  ICdllh  "     Applcton. 
WRIGHT.  tlEOKUK.     lUuslration  lu  color  for  "A^aiw:  Order*."     Scriboer. 
WKlLillT.  CiEORGE.     lllustratioiu  to   Unt  for   "The  Devil'*  Slide."     Everybody's. 
WYETH.  S.  C.     DrBwioi.  "Love  in  the     Wildeme«»."     Outing. 
WVETH.  N    C.     liliulrstion*  for  "The  AdmirBble  Outlaw."     Soribper 
YOIIN.   K.  (.:,     IltuatrationA  for  "Jlebecca's  ThoUfht   Book."    and   "A   Knii^i  of  ibe 

Cumberland."     Scribotir. 
YOHN,  K    C.     Illustration  for  "The  MnMer  of  the  Ping  Yanc. "     Cenlurr- 

fflSCELLANEOUS 

THE  STUDIO  for  November  is  notable  for  its  superbly  illustrated  article  on  the 
Corots  of  the  Alexander  Young  Collection^  and  for  an  article  on  Pencil 
Sketching  from  Nature  b;  Alfred  East,  giving  reproductions  of  drawings 
by  Claude,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  Constable,  besides  charming 
sketches  of  his  own. 

PRINTING  ART  for  November  contains  an  article  on  The  Preparation  and 
Dse  of  Dummies,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  who  has  to 
prepare  manuscripts  for  the  press;  and  "Notable  Inserts"  indeed.  They 
show  the  high  water  mark  of  photographic  reproductions  in  color.  It  Is  a 
great  number. 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  October  preseota  the  life  and  work  of  Bouguereau. 
Among  the  plates  is  the  famous  Virgin  of  Consolation  in  the  Luxembourg. 

THE  CENTER  OF  VTSION,  published  by  the  students  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  five  photographic 
plates  from  nature  which  cannot  but  prove  suggestive  to  the  students  of 
design  and  composition.     This  is  a  live  school  magazine. 

PHILOPOLIS  is  the  name  of  the  latest  magazine,  unique  in  character  and  in 
shape.  Its  purpose  is  "to  consider  the  ethical  and  artistic  aspects  of  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco."  It  stands  "squarely"  for  "good  art,  good 
architecture  and  good  civic  administration."  The  initial  number  is 
certainly  a  most  attractive  and  wholesome  production. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  ^  (-J  |  §  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 


OCTOBER  CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Fred  Carlson,  VII,  St.  Charles,  111.,  a  study  of  a  spray  of  berries  In  color. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

♦Ellen  Doyle,  IX,  AUston,  Mass. 

Seaa  Rulslander,  VI,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sylvia  Huot.  Vin,  Swi&svale,  Pa. 

Rutb  PulsLfer,  VIII,  Fitchburg  Hormal  Training  School,  Mass. 

Lila  Pilger,  VI,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Fannie  Rees,  IX,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  colored  pencils,  and  Badge. 
Irene  Bacon,  V,  Dover,  Mass. 
Preston  Beauregard,  VIII,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
Edna  Brodmerkel,  VIU,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
'Lillian  DeYoung,  VII,  Factory  Hill,  East  Braintree,  Mass. 
Florence  CoveU,  II,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Charles  Feraxro,  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Russell  Ferguson,  IV,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Arthur  Hanson,  V,  St.  Charles,  HI. 
Florren  Kane,  VHI,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Henry  Klein,  IV,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
E.  A,  L„  VIII,  N.  Scttuate.  Mass. 
Walter  Link,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Dietrich  Paakoke,  V,  Raokia,  Pa. 
Herman  Rice,  III,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Masa. 
Sara  L.  ShervHn,  IH, Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Dorothy  Small,  III,  Nantucket.  Mass, 


*Tliu  indicate^  the  winnioc  **t  honoTF  in  the  prwioat  year. 
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Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Florence  W.  Allen,  VI,  East  Woossocket,  R.  L 

Arnold  Ames,  VI,  Westerly.  R.  I. 

Earl  Andrews,  V,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Appel,  VTIT,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

EUie  Ault,  Delta,  Colorado. 

Dorothy  Bailey,  Vni,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 

Alvina  Barta,  VII,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Myra  E.  Bates,  VIT,  Worth  Sdtuatc.  Mass. 

Leon  Bean,  VI,  ITeedham,  Mass. 

Romelia  Beauregard,  VIII,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Edna  Bechwith,  I,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Paul  Beers,  IV,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchbarg,  Hfftss. 

Ethel   Berry,   III,   Marlboro,   Mass. 

Antonia  D.  Beyo,  VIII,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

William  Blair,  V,  Somerrills,  Mass.*  -g 

Everett  C.  Bond,  Dodge,  Mass. 

Alfred  Bowman,  11,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Harold  Bradley,  IV,  Forestrille,  Conn, 

Louise    Bridge,   Nantucket.    Mass. 

Eugene  Bristol,  IV,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Luella  Brink,  V,  Elmira,  IT.  T. 

Felix,  Brodeur,  VII,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Guy  A.  Bubar,  VII,  Augusta,  Me. 

Flora  Burdick,  I,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

John  Bush.  lH,  Elmira,  H.  Y. 

Mildred  Carey,  IV,  Augusta,  M«. 

Laura  Carver,  V,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Davis  Colgbum,  VTI,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Anna  Cormier,  VIII,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Craig,  V,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

B.  Joseph  Cullinane,  V,  S,  Weymouth,  Maas. 

Delia  Dandeon,  V,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Frances  Darker,  IX,  Portland,  Me. 

Gertrude  Davis,  III,  St.  Charles,  IlL 

Anna  Delphy,  VIII,  Fitchburg,  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Julian  Denison,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alice  Desrosien,  VI,  Southbridga,  Maaa. 
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Dell  Dinunick,  m,  Anoka,  Uinn. 

Marie  Dion,  V,  Saxton*8  River,  Vt. 

Richard  Dower,  Vn,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ida  Duemmling,  IX,  Allston,  Mass. 

Clara  Duval,  m,  Hopkinton,  Kass. 

Elmo  Elliott,  ni,  Harshalltown,  Iowa. 

AUce  Eng^ah,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Loma  Fenton,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Bertha  Forgues,  I,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Harold  Fudge,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Otta  Ganger,  m,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Norton  Gleason,  vm.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Merle  Goodelle,  IV,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Gosslin,  I,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Vera  Gould,  VHI,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Bertha  Goulet,  Vn,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Marie  Grandrup,  Delta,  Colorado, 

Lydla  Greenway,  II,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Raymond  Griswold,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Hazel  Haff,  VII,   Easthampton,   Mass. 

Lillian  Hart,  IV,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

James  Harrold,  HI,  £.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Edna  Harwood,  DC,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Everett  Harworth,  Vn,  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mazie  Hayes,  11,  Rankin,  Pa. 

Chester  Heinlein,  VH,  Dover.  Mass. 

Eugene  Henke,  III,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Ivan  Hitchcock,  VHI,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Mary  Hoffman,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Gladys  C.  Holden,  VH,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Walter  Jackson,  VHI. 

Frances  James,  VH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Albin  0.  Johnson,  V,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Ethel  Jones,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Carl  Klein,  IH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

George  Koebke,  VHI,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Arthur  Langhoff,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Alfred  Lever,  HI,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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Osciu-  E.  Livingston,  Vm,  GreenrUle,  H.  H. 
ITora  Logan,  VIIT,  Greenville,  N.  H. 
EdsoD  Lucas,  IV,  Elmira,  If.  Y, 
Rose   Horin,    IV,   Marlboro,   Mass. 
Margaret   Uarkhatn,   Manitowoc,   Wis- 
Martin  McDonald,  IT,  Augusta,  Haine^ 
Morjorie  M.  Moshier,  Til,  Hopldntoa,  Mass- 
Alice  Rolon,  V,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Hope  Hoyes,  V,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Margaret  O'Keefe,  IV,  Turner's  Falls,  Mas*. 
Anna  Palenius,  IV,  Forestriile,  Conn. 
Olive    Pancoke,    Convoy,    Ohio. 
Ruth    Pancoke,    Convoy,    Ohio. 
Alles  Pardit,  in,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Elsie    Psseealk,   Manitowoc,    Wis. 
Pearl.  Ill,   Warsaw,   N.   Y. 
Libbie  Pelkey,  III. 
MyrI    Percy,  VlII,   Marlboro,   Mass. 
Martin  Perkins,  VIH,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Ida  Perry,  Vm,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training  School,  Fitcbburg,  Mass. 
Rose  Peters,  VII,  Rankin,  Pa. 
Eugene  Peterson,  Vin,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Celia  Pratt,  III,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Edith  Rechcygal,  IV,  Manitowoc,  Wis, 
Marshall  Richardson,  IX,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Lucy  Riciarda,  I,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Harold   Rockwood,   III,  Ashland,  Mass. 
E.  S.  IV,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
James  Morris  Salters,  ITT,  Athens,  Ohio. 
George  Sauter,  IX,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
Gretchea  Schaeffler,   IV,   Athens,  Ohio. 
Oliver  A.  Seaver,  IX,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Mary  Seymour,  III. 

Bertha  Sinclair,  VI,  Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 

Louise  Sisson,  VI,  Rankin,  Pa.  • 

Edna  Smith,  III,  Fitchburg  Iformal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,*  Mass. 
Harold  Starr,  II,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Anoa  Suchomel,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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Mederic  Sutherland,  V.  Wooosockct,  R.  L 
WiUie  Thomas    VI,  Rye,  W,  V. 
Harold  Tripp,  III,  HarshalltowD,  Iowa. 
Duchi  Vechiole,  IV,  Rye,  H.  Y. 
Anthony  Vergallilo,  V,  Elmira,  H-  Y. 
Marion  A.  Waden,  III. 
Julia  Wattawa,  V,  H.  Manitowoc,  Wis- 
Helen  Webber,  Vm,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Edith  M.  Welch,  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Ruth  V.  Westlake,  VII,  It.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Mabel  Willson,  VI,  E.  Brainuee,  Mass. 
G.  Irene  Yahrans,  VI!,  Wooosocket,  R.  I. 
Alice  Young,  VIII,  Mapleton,  Minn. 
Lucile  Ziamefi  V,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Honorable  Mention 


Flossie  Abbott,  Augusta 
Carolyn  Adorns,  Woonsocket 
Doris  Adams,  Bellows  Falls 
Gerald  Adams,  Bellows  Falls 
Robertha  Akin,  Anoka 
Hazel  Allen,  Elmira 
Edgar  Anderson,  Manitowoc 
Esther  Anderson,  Hopkinton 
Guiseppe  AsprelU,  Woonsocket 
Mildred  Atkins,  Warsaw 
Inez  Bailey,  Marlboro 
Howard  Bailey,  TV.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Attie  Baker,  Bellows  Falls 
Ralph  Baker,  Bellows  Falls 
Margery  Ballantine,  Warsaw 
Vera  Bates,  N.  Scituate 
Romelia  Beauregard,  Marlboro 
Emily  Beecher,  New  Haven 
Gertmdl  Bevericy,  Fitchburg 
Helen  Blackman,  Fitchburg 
Florence  Bodine,  Bellows  Falls 
Margaret  Bourne,  Rye 


Ruby  Bradley, Woonsocket 
George  Briggs,  ForestviUe 
Waller  Bryce,  Fitchburg 
May  Buckner,  Easthampton 
Elsie  Burdick,  Westerly 
Willie  Burrows,  Bellows  Foils 
Christina,  Manitowoc 
Amy  Chapman,  Westerly 
Leon  Chapman,  Westerly 
Rosella  Chickering,  Hopkinton 
Mildred  Chilson,  Woonsocket 
Arthur  Clemens,  Westerly 
Earl  Cole,  Southbridge 
Myra  Cook,  Woonsocket 
Rotte  Courson,  Swissrale 
Beatrice  Craig,  Fitchburg 
Annie  Maud  Creswell,  E.  Braintree 
John  Francis  Cronin,  Greenville 
Grace  Crosby,  Woonsocket 
John  Crowley,  ForestviUe 
I.  D.,  Malboro 
Ellsworth  Davis,  Warsaw 
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RkhjLrd  DeClock,  St.  ChArles 

Beryl  Harrison,  Fitchburg                              ^^^^H 

Lena  Delory,  E.  Braintree 

May  Hauptman,  Allston                                  ^^^^H 

Katherine  Demliig,  Bellows  Falls 

Bertha  Keeker,  Manitowoc                             ^^^^H 

Eva  Demursky,  HaydenviUe 

Eugene  E.  Henke,  Athens                              ^^^^H 

Katherine  Dtneeu,  Marlburo 

Alice  Henry,  Athens                                        ^^^^H 

Edith  Dixoa,  Athens 

Doris  Hovey,  Warsaw                                  ^^^^H 

Ida  Donnellon,  Ranldn 

Homer  Hunt,  Bralntree                                  ^^^^^| 

Helen  Donovan,  Brainuee 

Grace  Ittow,  Manitowoc                                  ^^^^H 

Lawrence  Dury,  Easthatnpton 

Mamie  Johnson,  Mancato                               ^^^^^^ 

Earl  C.  Dubert,  Elmira 

Nellie  Kershaw,  Southbridge                        ^^^^H 

Ida  Duemmling,  Allston 

Albert  Kickla,  Turner's  Falls                         ^^^^| 

Beatrice  Duhamel,  Marlboro 

Pearl  Knox, Warsaw                                     ^^^^H 

John  Dunlap,  Bellows  Falls 

Herbert  R.  Kuhn,  Easthampton                    ^^^^H 

Effie  Dunsire,  Fitchbtug 

Alcide  Lacouture,  Marlboro                           ^^^^H 

Indra  Du&cle,  Swissrale 

Fiorina  Lamourcux,  Southbridge                  ^^^^H 

Peter  Elinat,  Rankin 

Eugene  Leonard,  Bellows  Falls                      ^^^^H 

Alfred  Emmonds,  Easthampton 

Hattie  Long,  Swissvale                                    ^^^^H 

Rebecca  Farwell,  Turoer*B  Falla 

Leona  Lougee,  Dover                                      ^^^^^| 

Loma  Fenton,  Easthampton 

Edith  Lungren,  St.  Charles                           ^^^^| 

Joseph  Fereday,  Swissrale 

Florence  Manter,  Nantucket                           ^^^^H 

Elmer  Flanders 

Alice  Hassey,  Ashland                                     ^^^^^| 

^^^         Ulltao  Fteiicher,  Manitowoc 

Jane  Mattson,  R.  ManKowoc                       ^^^^H 

^^B          Bertrand  Fontaine,  Woonsocket 

Ida  Mayerson,  Woonsocket                            ^^^^H 

^i                Edith  Footer,  Southbridge 

Walter  McGinley,  Woonsocket                     ^^^^H 

I                 Eliiabetb  D.  Frankenstein,  We&terly 

Fred  McKee                                                      ^^^H 

1               Amelia  Carolin  Gardner,  Elmira 

Matilda  McLean,  Scituate                             ^^^^H 

1               Ada  Gedney,  Rye 

Harold  McLellan,  Westerly                    ^^^^^M 

1                 Helen  Geer,  Manitowoc 

Grace  McLoughlin,  Manitowoc               ^^^^^^^| 

^^B          Vincent  Gilchrist,  Wooneocket 

Enuii  Hieike,  Easthampton                    ^^^^^^H 

^^B         Paul  GoehrJng,  Swlrarale 

Flora  Monty,  Easthampton                            ^^^^^| 

Dorothy  Gouinlock,  Wanaw 

May  Mowiy,  Malboro                                      ^^^^^^ 

Bertbe  Goulet,  Woonsocket 

Florence  Murgatroyd,  Elmira                        ^^^^H 

Anna  Gour,  Marlboro 

Dorothy  Newcumbe,  Marlboro                       ^^^^H 

George  Gow,  Fitchburg 

WtUie  Nolan,  Fitchburg                                  ^^^^| 

Cliarles  F.  Griffin,  S.  Weymouth 

Albert  Nole,  Southbridge                                 ^^^^| 

Georgia  Grimm,  Warsaw 

Nathan  Nojes,  Westerly                                 ^^^^H 

Steren  Guernsey,  Easthampton 

Edward  Osgood,  Sazton's  River                     ^^^^H 

^         William  Hamilton,  Westerly 

Antonio  Pandera,  Westerly                         ^^^^H 

^^^. 
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^^H          LinUn  Parker,  Wooosocket 

Edward  Spauldlng,  Saxtoa'i  River            ^^^^H 

^^H           Thomas  Patton,  Westerly 

Clara  Steffeck,  Manitowoc                           ^^^^H 

^^H           Lena  Pberson,  N.  Sudbury 

Riswell  Stowes                                              ^^^^| 

^^M           Alrln  Pine,  Westerly 

Willie  Strand,  Mancato                                ^^^^| 

^^H           Joseph  J.  Pitts,  E.  Bralntree 

Myra  Sumner,  Bellows  Falls                       ^^^^H 

^^H           Joseph  £.  Poole,  Dover 

Joseph  Swain,  Naotucket                           ^^^^H 

^^H           Alta  Potter,  Marlboro 

Jennie  Thomas,  Rye                                  ^^^^H 

^^B    .       James  Pozzi,  Westerly 

Arthur  Thompson,  SaxtoD*t  Rivar             ^^^^H 

^H             Ralph  Pratt,  V.  Scituate 

Reba  Thompson                                         ^^^^H 

^^H           Dinah  Rabinowitz,  Southbridge 

Elmer  Thyng,  Augusta                              ^^^^H 

^^H           Mildred  Reed,  Easthampton 

Carrie  Tidd,                                                   ^^^^H 

^^^H           Roscoe  Ricard,  Marlboro 

John  Tremallo,  Rye                                      ^^^^^| 

^^H           Luella  Ricbardaon,  Swissvale 

Daniel  Tucker,  Dodge                                  ^^^^| 

^^H           Charles  J.  Rodier,  Greenville 

Marguerite  Turner,  Augusta                        ^^^^H 

^^^H           Amanda  Rogne,  Manitowoc 

John  Urbanick,  Woonsocket                       ^^^^^| 

^^U           Ernest  Russell,  Elmira 

Hazel  Wadsworth,  Bellows  Falls               ^^^^| 

^^^1           Esther  Sanders,  Mapleton 

Marion  A.  Maiden,  Athens                           ^^^^^| 

^^M          Robert  H.  Sands,  Fitchburg 

Iva  Waldo,  Marshalltown                            ^^^^H 

^^B          Archibald  Saunders,  Westeriy 

Sarah  Watson,  Charlton  Depot                  ^^^H 

^^H          Gretchen  Schaeffir,  Athens 

Julia  Wattawa,  Manitowoc                       ^^^^H 

^^H          Grace  Schiike,  Swissvale 

Guy  Watte,  St.  Charles                                ^^^^| 

^^H          Ruth  Seeger,  Manitowoc 

Blanche  White,  Augusta                           ^^^^^| 

^^H          Bartha  Sdder,  Swissvale 

Cora  Whitman,  Marlboro                            ^^^^^| 

^^H          Louiie  Sesson,  Rankin 

Eva  Whittaker,  N.  Scituate                         ^^^^| 

^^H           Erma  Sherwood,  Fitchburg 

Annie  Wit,  Manitowoc                                 ^^^^H 

^^^B           Hattie  Small,  Augusta 

Leon  Wolf,  Providence                                 ^^^^^| 

^^H          Helen  Smith,  Nantucket 

Hazel  Zimmerman,  Turners  Falls              ^^^^H 

^^^ 

SPECIAL                                                    ^^1 

^^^^^         A  special  prize  is  awarded  for  notable  excellence  in  some    ^^^H 

^^m        feature  such  as  drawing,  coloring,  arrangement^  mounting,  etc.,          ^H 

^^m        or  for  a  result  which  is  almost  worthy  of  a  second  prize,  or  for          ^H 

^^m        work  not  called  for  in  the  Outline.     The  special  prize  this  month  is          ^| 

^^B        a  Christmas  Packet 

^^H 

^^H^                Awarded  aa  follows: 

^^^1 

^^^^^H           Virginia  Harmon,  Portland, 

Maine,  sketch  in  water  color.                            ^^^^H 

^^^^^H           Gertrude  Lang,  West  Point,  Georgia,  a  spray  of  cotton  in  water  color.           ^^^^^| 

^" 
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A.  V.  Smith,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  an  apple  spray  in  color. 

Kelson  Willis^  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  wild  sun-flower  in  water  color. 

Elizabeth  Martineau,*  4  Brosnahan  Ave.,  (place  not  given)  color  scales. 

O.  Liberty,  Soutbbridge,  Mass.,  beet  in  color. 

Haud  E.  S — ,*  HaydenrilJe,  Mass.,  spray  of  apple  in  color. 

Ada  Smith,  EasthamptoOi  Mass.,  study  of  a  tree  In  color. 

Again  we  must  request  that  the  sifting  be  done  at  home.  Dont  send  so 
much  poor  work.  Three  or  at  most  five  drawings  from  a  room  is  all  that  any 
■upflrrisor  or  teacher  ought  to  send.  So  many  drawings  were  contributed 
this  time  that  It  required  two  solid  days  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Send 
the  best  only.  The  standard  of  excellence  which  secures  a  prize  is  of  necessity 
becoming  higher  every  month,  as  the  work  improves  and  more  well  supervised 
towns  compete.  The  work  this  time  was  the  best  ever  gathered  during  the 
month  of  October. 

J^'  Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

t^r'  The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  vork  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

f^'  Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.    Send  only  the  best  work.    Send  flat. 

1;;^^  If  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  0.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 
of  your  drawing. 

CSF'  a  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worvel"  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
food;  and  two  red  stars,— well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the  sheets 
that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 

5^'  If  vtampe  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  tha  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

f^^  Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  will  be  retained  at  North 
Sdtuatc  until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 

•F1«H>  and  oomplato  sddrtii  to  Iha  Editor. 
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FROST    C8i    ADAMS    COMPANY 

Importers  and   Dealers   in 

ARTISTS'   MATERIALS 

Mathematical     I  nstrumeiits,    Architects', 
Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Supplies,  etc. 

Also  a  full  line  of 

PYROGRAPHY    GOODS 


37    CORNHILL,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Plftue  mention  Tb«  Sdiool  Ann  Book  wbcn  writioc  to  •dvartwen. 


Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety-Six 
Leading  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  Suica  and  Canada 
have   officially    adopted 


BRADLEY'S 

STANDARD 

WATER    COLORS 


This  means  thai  thouaanda  of 
teachers  and  millions  of  pupils 
are  daily  testing  and  proving  the 
■up«rior  quality  of  these  colors. 


Write  UB    for  valuable  literature  (sent   free;    concerning  water 
color  work  in  general  and  Bradley's  Water  Colors  in  paiticulsr. 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO..     Springfield,     Mass. 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San   Francisco 

Our  Boston  Office  is  ax  lao  Boytston  St.,  £.  O.  Clark,  Manager. 


"CRAYOLA" 

Artiste'  and  School  Crayons 

CRAYOLA  COLORS  arr  permonetit  and  hriHiiiDl  aod  can '* 
blended  And  uv«rworkc<1.  Tbey  will  not  blur  irjr  rub  oU.  No 
expensive  outfit  la  requirrd  in  their  li«e.  No  wnitinjc  fur  Ihc  colon 
todrvl  No  brufihcB  toclrnn  1  No  11<)uld  colore  to  koII  the  hand ji 
and  clothes  1  These  factfl  commend  ■CRAYOLA"  for  Cducntionnl 
Color  Work.  Made  in  thirty  diflerenl  colon,— put  op  Is  twenty 
assotttnenta. 

"AN-DU-SEPTIC" 

Dustlftsft  School  Crayon        Badorscd  by  TeKher*  evvrywhere 

The  only  Ecnuinc  "AN-DU-SEPTlC"  Cntyon  must  benr  the  trade 
mark  "An  du-nepUCaod  not  be  confuted  with  ao-culled  dustlesa 
crayoni  latiellcd  with  namet  analagoua  to  the  "As-du-sepUc" 
We  aha  11  be  plcB'^cd  to  fiirninh  innplra  nnd  piirficiil  it  •  In 
Tcacliera  Interested  in  Color  m-i^tk,  iir  in  a  s.iuilnty  School  Room. 

•i-N  Riim  ST.    BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO.   *»  mt 
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•4-Iii  the  couTM  OQ  Supervision  by  Dr.  Haney,  fit  the  Ifew  York  UnlTenity, 
occtir  Buch  topics  as  these:  lostiQCts  and  Interests  of  Childhood;  The  Arts 
as  Educational  Agents;  The  Business  of  Superrision;  Personal  Elements^ in 
Supervision ;  Class  Visits  and  Criticism ;  Conferences ;  Professionai  Study. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Course  is  good  heart-searching  material  for  the  Supervisor 
to   conxider. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

COUR389     IN 

DRAWING,     PAINTING,     ARTS    and     CRAFTS 

iKaTKUCTORs:  Philip  L.  Hale,  Boston,  Hermann  Dtn>i.KV  Murphy.  Boston. 
H.  G.  Rogers,  Boston 

Tuition    flB    •   t«iim,    Bdmlta   to    all    alaaaaa.       RddPass   (Ipa.   ft.  U. 
|ilt«b«U,  Woraaatcp  Art  (luaaana. 


TSIfTH  YftA«.      riRar  TKRBI  BKGINB  OCTOBER   FIRST. 


Pleaaa  mratioo  Tbe  School  ArU  Book  whaa  wnting  to  sdwrtiaerB. 


ConUining  Six  Half  Pans  Moist  School  Arts  Colors,*  One  Half  Pan  Black. 

■nd  No.  7  C  Hair  Water  Color  Brush.     Price  (tncluding  postage)  $.50. 

For  other  styles  of  our  Color  Boxes,  and  Supplies  for  Water  Color  Work,  ace 

our  descriptive  list,  luailed  free  on  application. 

*The  School  Arta  Colon  differ  Iroin  all  otheta,  in  thit  thcr  Hre  k eyrd  to  corrcapood  in 
▼aloe  witb  ifae  proper  tonea  of  the  Su&dtrd  Neutral  Scale. 


Japanese  Color  Prints 

From  ten  cente 

Elxcliuive    Hand     Made     Prints    in 

Japanese   Cedar    Frames 

From    $1.00  —  Delivery  prepaid 


BRUSHES. 
LAMP  and  CANDLE  SHADES 

Various  goods. 
Mampit  or  Money  Urder. 


J4MES  B.  GODDARD,  Importer 
372  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

TcUphone.  Back  Bay  AlPO-3 


I 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Include  1500 
subject!  on 
Greek  and  Ital- 
ian Art,  man/ 
of  which  have 
not  been  pub- 
Itched  elsewhere 
in  inexpensive 
iorlD. 

StKe  5}x8rnche« 
One  cent  each 
or  elghtj  centfi  per  hundred. 
Send  for  cai.ilog\ie. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 


I 


TRINITV    PLACe 


B03TON.    MAA5. 
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LEATHER  WORK  IS  AN  ANCIENT  ART  THAT 
HAS  ATTRACTED  THE  INTEREST  OF  ARTISTS 
.     .     FROM     ANCIENT    TIMES     TO     THIS     DAY     .     . 


h  is  now  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  more  extensive 
class  by  being  taught  in  the  Manual  Training  classes  of  some 
of  our  Higher  Schools. 

F.  W.  Uevok  &  C  T.  Ravnolds  Company  have  trans- 
lated one  of  the  French  Books  on  Leather  VN'ork  and  will  mail 
a  copy  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Lessons   in    Leather   ^Vork  by   Marguerite  Charles 
Illustrated  Hand  Book.     Price,  35  cents. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK   and    CHICAGO 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZmt 

PICTOgUl  FHOTDGRAFHY 
riiMBWPOus.     mnntiOTA. 


IF     YOU     USE     THE     CAMERA 
AS     AN     AID     IN     ART     WORK 

CAMERA   NOTES 

WILL     INTEREST     YOU 

lis  numbers  each  month  cover  all  phase*  of 
photoeraph/,  and  contain  reproduction!  of  the 
best  ptctortai  work  of  the  dajr. 

We  conduct  Monthly  Contests  for  Camera 
Workers,  with  over  Thirty  Dollartt  In  prizes. 

Send  ten  centH  (coin  or  stamps)  for  current 
number,  and  particulars  of  our  special  triai 
subscription  o6fer. 


WESTERN     CAMERA     PUBLISHING     CO.. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

The   Craftsman? 


It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  "worth-while" 
of  the  monthly  magazines. 

It  aims  at  better  art,  better  work,  and  a  more 
satisfying  way  of  living  generally,  and  it  is  hitting  the 
mark.  There  are  also  practical  helps  in  the  matter 
of    house-building   and    home-furnishing. 


October  Number  Began  its  Eleventh  Volume 

The  Craftsman  is  liberally  illustrated  in  sepia 
toned  ink  on  best  coated  paper,  and  aside  from  its 
literary   worth    is  an  ornament  to  any   library    table. 

OI IR    OFFFR  •  "  ^**"  *'"  ''"'  °"'  ***** 

V/V^IX  V-fl  I  l-^IV.  slip  and  mall  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and  address,  we  will  send  you  The  Craftaman 
for  October,  November  and  December  without  cost,  and  will 
•tart  your  full  year  with  the  January  issue  1907.  Subscrip- 
tion price  is  $300.  No  Mil  will  be  rendered  until  after 
January   ist.     Specimen  copy  sent  on  request- 

(S.  A.  Book) 
Adiiress 


GUSTAV     STICKLEY,      Editor     and     PubHsher. 
39  West  34th  Street.  New  York  City, 

xxiii  Pt«o«  ratnlioo  The  School  Arts  Book  whoa  writloc  to  adv«rtJastm. 


THE      POTTER'S      i^  H  E  E  L 

A  new,  portable,  self-contained  wheel  with  ball-bearingt  and  other 
Improved  appllanccft.  It  Is  operated  by  foot  power,  and  Is  the  best  and  easleat 
running  wheel  for  amateurs  and  Manual  Training  Schooli-  Price,  $30  crated. 
For  photographs  or  further  information  addresi. 

THOMAS    S.   NICKERSON,    Potter 

NEWBURYPORT,    MASS. 

-  -  ART    BULLETTIN  -  -  10  ceiit5  a  copy.  $3  a  year. 

A  bright,  reliable,  up-to-date  weekl^r,  giving  advance  information  of  each 
week'a  artistic    activities    with    useful  and   accurate   comment,   criticism    and 
instruction.     Publibhed  e»erj  Saturday,  November  to  May. 
American  Art  Annual  (Inc.),  Astor  Ct.  Bldg.,  20W.34th  St.,  New  Vork 

-^Send  a  couple  of  gtaxnps  to  Alfred  Bartlett,  6$  Comhill.  Bostoa,  for  one 
of  bis  Catalogs  of  fine  printing  for  Christmas. 

^The  Maryland  Institute,  under  the  Directorship  of  Hr.  Jamas  Frederick 
Hopkins  now  has  more  than  500  students  in  its  day  classes. 

>EzhJbitioii5  for  December  are  as  foUovB:  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  ustil 
Dec.  16;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  until  Dec.  30;  Society  of  Western 
Artists,  Art  Institute,  Chicago  Dec.  6  to  36;  Washington  Water  Color  Club, 
Corcoran  Gallery,  until  Dec.  15;  National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  iig  Bast  29th 
St.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3  to  15;  (From  the  Art  Bulletin  for  Ifovember  3d). 

From  an  examination  paper  by  a  boy: 

A  Uisa  is  B  very  young  woman  and  a  Mrs.  is  a  very  old  one.  A  Miss  Is 
one  who  has  been  married  once  and  a  Mrs.  is  one  who  has  been  married  twice. 
A  Hiss  and  a  Mrs  Is  both  a  lady. 

New    York    School    of    Industrial    Art 

Removed  to  343  West  57th  street.  New  Vork. 

Incorporated  uniicr  thr  Krifrot»  of  the  Univeraily  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Full  Academic  Department— ColleKc  freparBtory  and  Art  TminlnK  Depart- 
ment of  Dcslffti  ard  Illuatratlon— Theory  of  Peslfrti.  .\TChltecturil  UnwIaR. 
stained  GiMAs  ftn>j  Murokl  t'ointiKK  ([Lite  cta&ftes  under  J.  U'lllinra  P-«dick},  Decorative 
Illastntioii  And  AdvcTliremcDl  WnlInK-  Domestic  Art  Department— DeaigninK  and 
MaklDcCoctumea  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Tralnlrp  Department- Prepares 
an  Teacbera  lor  public  and  private  ftchoola.  Department  o(  Applied  Arts— Woo«l 
CarrlDKt  Metal  Work  and  Jewe'ry;  Lcalbcr  TooluiK  aaU  HotikbiiK.inK  ;  FoUery  MaklnK. 
Pirlnir  and  GlacinK;  Baaketty.  Wravintt.  etc.  Correspondence  Department— Normal 
An  Training,  Interior  Decoration  and  Textile  Deaign,  Cottume  r>e«lrii.  DtM.OMaa. 


Catalog. 


ELISA  A.  SARQENT,  Prca. 


Flaaa*  inentteii  The  Sduxd  Arts  Book  wheo  writinc  to  sdv«rUMra. 
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EAGLE    SPECIAL   LEADS 

Nos.    284-314 

are  astonishiag  and   pleasing  in   their  artistic   effects. 
SAMPLES    GRATIS 


Send  for   Catalog 


Mention   School  Arts   Book 


EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY 

377-379   Broadway,    New  York 


-4- Mr.  WaJter  Sargent,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  MasMchusetts  doring 
tlie  past  three  yean,  has  been  elected  Director  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft 
for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Teachers  of  the  city  are  to  be  congratulated,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  children,  and  the  city  itself.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  master  work- 
man. 

-4-Manual  training  teachers  and  "The  Workshop"  readers  wiO  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  k.  Co., 
4th  Ave.  and  Thirteenth  St.,  New  Tork.  They  make  a  special  feature  of 
qoahty  in  their  carpenters*  and  woodworkers*  tools,  put  up  in  cabinets  to 
meet  the  wants  of  home  and  school  use.     Send  for  their  catalogue,  lYo.  310. 

HaQdJGPaft   and  Art  Supplies. 

WE  carrj  a  full  line  of  Construction  Work  and  Art  Supplies  for  schoolb, 
and  our  price*  will  interest   vou.     Raffia,  Rcedt,    Leathrrs,    Weaving 
Materials,  Papers*  Metal  Work  Material  and  Tools,  Supplies  for  Draw- 
ing and  Color  Work,  and  School  Supplies  generally.     Catalogdk  on  Appli- 

CATION. 

CARDEfl  CITY  EDUCATIONAU  CO. 

40  OaAPborn  atvcffe  .  .  .  ,.  CHICAGO,  llili. 

Kkv  Ple«M  metitioD  The  School  AwtB  Book  when  vriliuf  to  •Jvcrtiaan. 
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DRAWING     HELPS    FOR    TEACHERS 

AIIGSBIRG'S 

ACTION   DRAWING 

CARDS 

The  following  «ct*  ol 
cards  arc  Tor  aloa  la  (he 
tr«chifiK  o  (  certain 
phaacH  of  tlrawiiig. 

There  arc  tweuiT-6ve 
carda  In  each  aet.  tise 
3  X  5^  tnchea,  each  re- 
piefteoUaz  a  drawing 
made  Id  the  aim  pleal 
maanei  and  lllaatrstiag 
Id  a  unlfonu  aod  pro 
frmaive  way. 

Theme  cards  are  ault- 
ahle  for  all  gradea. 

They  ar«  arnaged  in 
•eta  aa  followa: 

5«t     I.    Tka  Actloa  et   Llttf«   Hem  5et  Hi.     Tbe  Action  ol  tk«  Hor«a 

S«t   II.    Tha  Actlva  ol   (ta«    0«er  S«t  IV.    Tb«    Action  of  tb«  Doc 

Prlc«.  ao  ceota  per  aeu  The  four  aeta  to  -lOe  addreas  for  75  c«iiU,  post^iaid.  Other  acta 
In  preparation. 

DRAWINQ    CARDS    POR    SEAT    WORK 

10  C«rda,  «iE«  ^%  X  7.  cootAlning  over  75  drawinsA.  siicgesUog  vit  : — 1 

Sot  I.     Round  Porma.  5et  II.    'Thlnga   LIka  ■   Box."  5ol  III.    "Thlnffii  Llko  a 

Cylinder."  Sot  IV.    ••Thing*  Like  •  PrUa."  Set  V.    Paaty  Cata. 

Price.  w»  cent*  per  BeL 

DOLL    OUTLINH    CARD5    FOR    COLOR    WORK    AND    DRAWINQ 

Sixteen  cards.  5M  x  8.  with  full  tU<eclion«  for  coUirttiv  on  each  card.    Price,  35  centi. 

BIRD    OUTLINbS    FOR    COLOR    WORK 
Sixteen  card*.  5^  s  8  of  comtnoa  birds,  with  full  direcUona  for  f:oloriDK  on  each  card. 
Tbeae  carda  are  eotutlly  good  for  Hewlnii  carda  or  outline  drawing.     Price,  k  cents. 
MIAWATH4     DKAWINO     AND    SBWINQ    CARU5 
This  Mt  of  16  carda  ii  intendrd  lor  ii*e  in  coooectioo  with  "The  Story  of  Hiawatha," 
"Stories  of  the  Red  Children  "  etc      Price,  t^  eent« 

PRIMARY     MANUAL     TRAININQ 

rUtkodaln  Form  5tudy,  Clay,  Paper  and  Color  Work 

BV  CakOlihb  p.  CiTTLRi'    Lticreiia  Crocket  School.  ik»lon.    Special  Inatractortn  Manual 

TrsinlDg  Uethodit  iolne  ITirnarr  Teachera  of  Boi«too. 

No  plan  it  raggeatrd  that  cannot  he  accompltahed  r'sdilv  hy  the  ■irerage  pnplt.  tt  lia 
simple  transcript  oi  (he  regular  work  done  by  the  author  id  her  own  acbooi,  hy  her  own 
elsssea. 

After  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had  added  to  the  coarse  of  alndy  for  the  primary 
schoola  a  courae  In  Manoal  Training,  the  author  was  summooed  bv  the  commillee  to  give 
iBatmctlon  to  the  primary  tenchera  In  the  methods  lot>e  employed  in  teaching  modeling  in 
etay,  paper  catting  and  foldloe.  atlck-laying.  etc., 

Small  quarto.     Pully  iTluatrated.    Price,  75  c^tita. 

LESSONS     IN     INDUSTRIAL     DRAWING 

Dt  M*K¥  laaasL  Oilmonk,  New  York.     In<-ludtng  Portti-Mtiidy,  Paper-folding,    Stick- 
laving,  ConatrtwHlcn,  Reprraentatiou  and  Decormtfon.     It  contains' ootline  Drawinga,  with 
OlcUtion  Kxerclaea.  all  methodically  laid  out.  and  in  a  line  with  modem  methods. 
Small  qnarto.    Fully  Illustrated.    Price.  30  ceuta. 
Any  ot  (he  above  sent  poatpsld  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Special  : — a  complete  «et  ol  the  abOTe,  amounting  to  14.45,  will  be  sent  express  pre- 
paid anywhere  in  the  World  upon  leceipt  of  $3. BO. 

Addrass,     EDUCATIONAL     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

DBPT.    B.  80   BROMPIflLD    ST..    BOiTON,    MASS. 
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HAMMETT'S   DRAWING    PAPERS 

ARE    IN     THE     LEAD 
FREE   SAMPLES    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 

J,    L.    HHM7VYETT    CO. 


NCW  YORK 
27  EAST  21 BT  ST. 


BOSTON 
260    DEVONSHIRE  ST. 


The  Year  Books  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors 

Are  published  in  limited  edittonx.  The  1902  Bonk  it  now  out  of  print. 
DUccmtn?  teachers  have  bought  up  every  copy-  Those  who  would 
lecure  a  fife  ol  these  Invaluable  pitblfcatlon's  ihould  not  delay  ordering. 

Every  volume  \s  full  of  «uc8;eations  for  the  teacher  of  Drawint, 
ConBtracllon  and  Design.    Send  for  circular. 

Editions  In  print,  1901.'3.*4.'5.        Price.  $3.00  each. 

Udresi,  EDWARD  D.  GRISWOLD,   36  Point  Street,  Yonkers.  R.  T. 
THE   NEW  YORK    SCHOOL    OF    ART 

2237-2239   Broadw«y,  corner   SOth  Street. 

The  Navr  Studio  Building   U  •  fireproof  structure  wUb   excellent  ventllftdOD, 

elevator  service,  »ll  modem  cotiveuieiiceft. 

DepAftnicnta  of  Drn^fflns.  Palntlne,  Dtslgn,  Illustration, 
Normal  Training  and  the  Craft*. 
Pill  term  Sept.  i.     StodentJ  admitted  any  time,  without  exiitnloitioa      Atteatioa  t>  being 

Sveatotbe  deveiopmtat  •loog  very  pracllc*!  lines  of  de«tgn;  doiuettlc  art,  metal,  clay, 
cotbercralta,  and  normal  tiainlay. 
MmIm)  tMtraittrt-Vn.  M.  Him,  («|lu  Jrta  C«MCh.  Ftaik  AMi  frnM.  Unri  PiifliK.  LMtM  Farfevr, 
laftirt  Raarl.  urf  Itaaaili  Hirti  liiiar.  Send  tor  Circntar. 

sum  F.  Bissau  Sic'r,  2237*2239  Sroxhray.  REV  TOM  eiH. 
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CHECKING    CRAYON 

STYLE   C 

Has  always  been    noted  for  Its    imooth,  iirm, 
even   grain,    fine    bright   colors,   clean,   continuoua 
mark.     For  black  and  white  work  U  Is  equal  lo  Htho- 
graphic  cra_yoni   and  the  colors  are  very  superior. 

Imitations  Hay  LcMk  Like  It.  but  they  Doii*t  Hark  Like  It. 

Sample  free  to  teachers  ontjr.     Mention  school. 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ART  EDUCATION 
DRAWING   BOOK   COURSE 

JUST     PUBLISHED 

An  entirely  new  series  of  Drawing  and  Record  Books 
for  pupils*  individual  use,  presenting  a  Course  of  Study  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  school,  and  containing  the  most  beautiful  reproductions  in 
ink,  crayon,  pencil  and  water  color. 

Full  directions  in  each  book  for  the  planning  and  carr)'ing  out  of 
the  various  lessons ;  an  extensive  Glossary  of  Terms ;  and  illustrations 
to  demonstrate  the  method  of  procedure,  and  principles  involved  in  tlie 
given  lessons. 

J*u//  informaticn  wiU bt  sent  upon  request. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

NEW     YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 


y 
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line  of  these  tools  made  after  the  most 
approved   designs.       Send    for    circular    No.    2095. 

HAMMACHER,     SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 

Manual  Training  Tools  and  Benches 

NEW    YORK,    SINCE     1848 

4th  Av«.  and  nth  St.  Block  south  of  Union  Square 


"♦-Two  neat  pamphlets  have  been  issued  recently  by  the  city  of  Hartford,  for 
Hr.  Solon  P.  Davis,  the  efficient  director  of  Drawing:  The  Course  of  Study 
in  Art  Instruction,  and  The  Courses  of  Study  in  Manual  Training. 

-♦-Any  superrtsor  who  can  get  hold  of  Some  Proofs  Showing  Work  Done 
by  Pupils  in  the  School  of  Printing,  North  End  Union,  Boston,  August,  1906, 
will  have  some  excellent  material  for  use  in  teaching  the  spacing  of  matter 
on  title  pages  and  elsewhere.  A  note  to  Mr. S.F.Hubbard,  ao  Pannlnter  St., 
Boston,  would  bring  information  at  least  (if  accompanied  with  stamp). 


THOMAS      NORMAL      TRAINING      SCHOOL 

(foaade<l  in  1688  by    Mrt.    Emma  A.  Thomas) 

There  la  a  very  greal  dcrnand  for  Public  School  teachers  who  can  combine 
Drawing  and  Music  or  Drawing  anil  Manual  Training. 

The  Courses  in  ihia  Kchool  are  exceptionally  practical  and  thoro,  and 
require  but  one  School  year  for  completion.  Entrance  may  be  made  at  any 
time.     Write  for  catalog  and  copy  of  "Chronicle"  lo    Louia  A.  Thomaa,  Sec'y, 

551    Woodward    Avc.»    Detroit,    Mich^ 
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BULLETIN 

Th«  First  Prize  in  the  November  Contest 
was  won  by 
MISS  JKSSTE  MEAlfS 
Grade  Vin,  Portland,  Maine                                      V 

The  article  by  Miss  Diz  will  appear  in  the  February 

number,  among  other  good  things  by 

Arthur  Dow  and   James  Hall  of  New  York 

Henry  Read  of  Denver,  Fred  Whitney  of  Salem 

Illustration  and   Paper  Cutting  in 

Primary  Grades  will   be  discussed                                       , 

> 

DOLL  DRESSMAKING 

A  novel  department  of  the  Home  Workshop 
will  be  opened,  in  the  February  number,  by 
Hiss  Blary   Berry  of   West  Newton,   Mass. 

*#-  Will  Mitw  Mary  B.  GruM> 
"Director  of   Industrial  Art," 
pleaxe    aeniX    her     pust-ulfice 
atldrena  to  the  Editor    .     .     . 

The  quotations  this  month  are  from    Rusktn's 
Two  Paths.     Have  you  read  it  recently? 

-t . .  . 
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THE   ARTS  AND  CRAFTS   IN   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 

MORE  topics  for  the  public  schools!  Why?  Simply,  and 
in  a  word,  because  the  changed  conditions  of  our  time 
demand  it.  For  a  whole  generation  the  feeling  that  the  schools 
have  offered  a  one-sided  curriculum  has  been  deepening  like  a 
rising  tide.  This  feeling  has  been  voiced  by  three  types  of  keen- 
eyed  citizens;  the  farmer,  the  business  man,  and  the  educator. 

The  farmer  complains  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
are  inoculated  by  the  public  school  with  something  which  gives 
them  an  aversion  to  the  farm  and  country  life,  an  aversion  to 
honest  hard  work  and  simple  pleasures,  and  gives  them  a  hank- 
ering for  the  city.  From  Vermont  comes  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  ?  Our  fields  are  becoming  pastures,  our  pastures 
forests,  our  farms  are  being  abandoned  because  our  young 
men  and  women  go  to  the  cities."  From  North  Carolina  comes 
the  demand  for  something  which  shall  keep  the  new  generation 
on  the  land.  "Industrial  activities  are  reviving,  but  they  centre 
in  cities,  the  land  mourns,  desolate  and  without  inhabitant." 
From  the  Dakotas  comes  the  cry  for  men.  "The  harvest  is 
great  and  the  Laborers  are  few."  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
throughout  the  coimtry;  but  in'the  cities'when  a  cheap  furniture 
house  puts  a  three-line  ad.  in  a  morning  paper  for  an  assistant 
book-keeper  at  a  dollar  a  day,  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  appli- 
cants appear  within  twenty-four  hours  I 

The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  city  have  their 
complaints  also.     They'say  that^the  young  people  who  come  to 

*Ati  a4iitr«H  before  th»  Acurncmn  lualUiiie  oC   Trutruotkui.  New   tUveii,  Cunn ,  July 
10.  IMWl,     R«|>rint««1,  by  r>qiwU  from  U»«  Journal  «f  Education  al  July  2Alh. 
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them  from  the  public  schools  have  no  sense  of  the  value  of  time, 
no  conception  of  property  rights,  no  power  of  application,  no 
thoroughness,  no  ambitions  but  to  do  as  little  as  possible  and  to 
get  as  much  as  possible;  that  they  are  lazy,  eye-servants,  self- 
seeking,  and  of  flabby  character.  A  city  tailor  is  swamped  with 
orders.  When  asked  why  he  doesn^t  employ  more  men,  he 
replies,  "Hire  more  men!  Would  to  God  I  could  find  a  man  or 
even  an  old-fashioned  boy!  If  you  will  find  me  anybody  who 
can  do  anything,  or  is  willing  to  learn  to  do  anything  well,  1 
will  take  a  dozen  to-morrow  morning." 

The  professional  man  complains  that  our  educational  system 
has  not  made  efficient  and  wholesome  citizens.  Examining  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors,  we  discover,  says  Hanford  Henderson, 
a  lack  of  totality,  a  failure  to  report  the  universe,  an  insufficient 
grasp,  a  feeble  pulse.  ''Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and  anesthetic, 
we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  wealth  which  we  are  unable 
to  appropriate.  One  cannot  recover  from  one's  surprise  to  find 
so  self-conscious  a  process  as  education,  a  process  which  we  all 
admit  to  be  a  means  and  not  an  end,  ignoring  its  own  material, 
the  sensational  world;  ignoring  its  own  process,  the  wholesome 
all-round  activity  of  the  organism;  ignoring  its  own  end,  the 
cultivation  of  power,  and  turning  to  the  cheap  substitutes  of 
outer  fact.*' 

That  there  are  grounds  for  these  complaints,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  that  the  public  schools  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
laborphobia,  incompetence,  and  lassitude  of  modem  youth, 
no  thoughtful  person  will  affirm.  There  are  three  that  must 
bear  witness  in  this  matter,  and  the  other  two  are  the  industrial 
world  and  the  home. 

Nowhere  has  the  influence  of  the  old  industrial  training 
been  set  forth  more  fairly  and  concisely  than  in  the  recent  Report 
0^  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  for 
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Itfassachusetts.  That  report  shows  that  formerly  the  at)prentice 
system  did  its  full  share  in  training  for  efficient  citizenship,  and 
that  the  decay  of  that  system  is  largely  responsible  for^the  present 
state  of  affairs,  '*Every  day  lost  by  the  apprentice  system,'* 
says  the^report,  "was  gained  by  the  school,  until  imperceptibly 
under  steady  pressure,  the  school  came  to  stand  alone  as  the 
only  means  of  trainings  and  the  child  came  to  be  almost  wholly 
separated  from  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.'* 

But  the  most  potent  factor  in  education  in  the  old  days 
was  the  home.  The  homes  were  mostly  in  the  open  country^ 
and  made  by  men  and  women  of  great  practical  efficiency. 

The  Man  -Cleared  land,  cut  wood,  made  rails  and  posts, 
built  stone  walls;  built  bams  and  sheds,  made  simple  furniture 
and  farm  utensils,  involving  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  paint- 
ing; cared  for  bees,  poultry,  sheep,  cattle,  horses;  could  break 
colts  and  steers;  milk,  shear  sheep,  butcher;  could  plough,  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  vegetables;  sow,  mow,  reap,  thresh,  and 
winnow  grain;  could  read  the  sky,  tell  birds,  wild  animals,  insects, 
and  common  plants  and  trees  at  sight;  could  plant,  prune,  and 
graft  trees ;  make  maple  syrup,  and  vinegar,  ctu'e  ham  and  bacon ; 
fish,  trap,  and  hunt  successfully;  make  shoes,  harnesses,  and 
simple  tools;  weave  baskets,  make  kites,  bow  guns,  darts,  whistles, 
etc.,  for  the  children;  repair  anything;  shave  himself;  make  a 
telling  speech  at  town  meeting. 

The  Woman — Understood  all  phases  of  housework,  sweeping, 
dusting,  washing,  ironing;  could  cook,  make  yeast,  soap,  candles, 
butter,  cheese,  sausages,  preserves  of  all  sorts,  candy,  wines,  and 
cordials;  could  spin  yam  from  wool  and  thread  from  flax;  dye 
and  knit,  weave  and  embroider ;  shrink  cloth,  bleach  cloth ;  cut  out 
and  make  ordinary  garments,  darn,  and  mend  anything  well; 
braid  rugs,  paper  a  room,  cut  hair;  gather  medicinal  herbs, 
nurse   the  sick,  rear  children;  manage  a  flower  garden,  have 
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potted  plants  bloom  all  winter  indoors;  milk,  make  hay,  and  have 
all  the  children  clean  and  neatly  dressed  at  church  on  timCi 
Sunday  morning. 

In  comparison  with  such  men  and  women,  we  of  the  present 
generation  seem 

**Amid  the  muses,  deaf  and  dumb, 
Amid  the  gladiator?,  halt  and  numb!" 

Of  course  we  can  do  many  things  our  forefathers  could  not 
do;  but  Henderson  displays  the  contrast  thus: 

**The  modem  man  has  a  voice  which  is  a  bit  squeaky  and 
harsh,  and  boasts  no  great  carrying  power;  but  then  he  has^the 
long  distance  telephone,  and  can  call  prices  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Stentor  could  not  have  done  that.  The  modem  man 
is  rather  -near-sighted  and  astigmatic,  and  may  fail  to  recognize 
his  best  friend  across  the  street;  but  then  he  can  look  at  the 
moon  through  his  great  telescopes  and  can  see  things  which 
Ptolemy  never  caught  sight  of.  Our  modern  man  may  be  a 
little  dull  of  hearing  and  rather  hard  to  talk  to,  but  with  a  micro- 
phone he  can  hear  a  fly  walk.  He  is  a  trifle  short-winded  and 
finds  running  fatal,  but  why  should  he  want  to  run  when  the 
'elevated'  shoots  him  over  the  city,  and  the  •limited'  over  the 
country?  All  along  the  line  of  modem  human  defect  we  find 
substitution  of  some  mechanical  excellence.  The  modern  man 
is  not  personally  attractive,  but  he  has  undoubted  taste  in  bric- 
a-brac.  He  has  lost  his  wholesome  appetite,  but  gained  a  French 
cook.  He  fails  in  democracy,  but  he  gives  alms.  He  denies 
himself  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  but  he  has  the  sanitarium  and 
the  doctor.  Stated  in  this  bald  fashion  the  illusion  is  evident. 
One  puts  it  aside  as  resolutely  as  one  would  put  aside  the  tempter 
himself.  The  substitutes  are  poor  trinkets  to  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  human  power  and  beauty  and  excellence." 
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But  the  point  just  now  is  that  those  homes  were  educational 
centres  of  superior  efficiency.  Not  upon  the  farms  only,  but 
even  in  the  villages  where  every  man  had 

"An  acre  of  land  around  each  door, 
And  a  cow  and  a  couple  of  sheep,  or  more," 

the  boys  and  girls  received  a  wholesome  discipline  in  handicraft^ 
and  a  vigorous  training  in  the  cardinal  virtues  every  day  in  the 
year. 

There  was  wood  to  be  brought  from  the  shed  every  night 
after  school;  there  were  eggs  to  collect  every  morning;  for  every 
meal  fresh  water  must  be  drawn;  regularly,  every  day,  chickens, 
pigs,  horses  must  be  fed;  cows  must  be  driven  to  pasture  in  the 
morning  and  brought  home  at  night;  calves  must  be  suckled, 
colts  rubl>ed  down,  gardens  weeded,  wood  cut,  hay  spread,  berries 
picked,  corn  husked,— in  short  there  were  chores  without  end. 
And  indoors  another  endless  round  offered  itself.  From  tending 
the  baby,  washing  dishes,  dusting,  and  bed-making,  the  little 
apprentice  passed  on  to  sweeping,  knitting,  mending,  washing, 
soap-making,  butter-making,  preserving,  and  cooking. 

And  how  wisely  these  tasks  were  graduated !  Always  some- 
thing easy  enough  to  be  well  done  if  essayed  with  good  will; 
always  something  just  ahead  a  little  more  exacting,  but  novel 
enough  to  pique  the  curiosity,  and  useful  enough  to  spur  the 
ambition.  From  helping  mother  from  love  of  her,  in  tasks  of 
no  moment,  to  helping  father  for  love  of  the  family,  in  tasks  of 
consequence,  the  boy  was  promoted  to  tasks  of  his  own,  for  the 
regular  performance  of  which  he  alone  was  responsible;  and 
then,  when  his  faithfulness  had  been  approved,  to  tasks  of  such 
importance  that  the  comfort  and  even  the  life  of  helpless  creatures 
depended  upon  his  fidelity  to  duty.  The  boy  looked  forward 
year  by  year  to  some  more  honorable  office.     He  was  promoted 
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Upon  the  basis  of  merit  from  one  position  of  trust  to  the  next 
85  rapidly  as  his  developing  powers  and  his  growing  trustworthi- 
ness would  warrant.  A  similar  promotion  awaited  the  girl  from 
the  day  she  began  to  care  for  her  doll  clothes  to  the  day  she 
began  to  prepare  her  own  bridal  outfit. 

But  in  the  modern  town  or  city  home  everything  is  different. 
Food  is  cooked  by  gas  or  electricity;  servants  do  the  work  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  laundry,  in  the  cellar,  and  about  the  house;  water 
comes  in  pipes,  the  milkman  brings  the  milk,  the  postman  the 
mail,  the  paperboy  the  papers;  there  are  no  chores,  and  the  all- 
round  education  once  given  to  every  boy  and  girt  in  the  home  is 
now  impossible. 

Here  then  are  the  facts:  The  discipline  of  the  old  self-sup- 
porting home  is  no  longer  in  force;  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship 
has  disappeared;  the  discipline  of  the  public  school,  unsupported 
by  its  former  allies,  is  pronoimced  inadequate.  Is  that  so  sur- 
prising? With  Crassus  dead  in  Syria,  and  Pompey  dead  in 
Egypt,  what  can  Rome  do  but  worry  Caesar? 

Upon  the  public  school,  then,  has  fallen  the  burden  of  supply- 
ing this  "practical,"  "old-fashioned,"  "motor  training."  Has 
the  public  school  risen  to  the  occasion?  Is  it  rising?  Can  it 
like  Ceesar  rise  to  the  august  position  of  sole  Imperator,  Dictator, 
Censor  for  life?  To  the  first  of  these  questions  I  believe  the 
public  school  itself  must  reply,  "I  have  not  risen  to  the  occasion  ;^' 
to  the  second  it  may  answer,  "I  am  rising;"  and  to  the  third  — 
ah,  there  the  players  change  I  It  is  the  soothsayer  now  that 
whispers,  "The  ides  of  March  are  come,"  and  I  believe  the  public 
school  can  fling  back  the  word  "Aye,  Soothsayer,  but  not  gone;" 
for  to-day  the  common  people  stand  between  their  Caesar  and 
his  foes. 

That  the  public  school  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  occasion  we 


must  all  admit.     As   the   Industrial  commission  says,   in   the 
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public  school  the  child  has  come  to  be  '^almost  wholly  separated 
'rora  life.*' 

As  soon  as  nature  has  brought  the  child  to  the  point  where 
he  had  gained  complete  control  of  his  powers  of  locomotion,  we 
teachers  caught  him  and  made  him  sit  still  six  hours  a  .dtiy-  As 
soon  as  he  had  learned  to  talk  fluently,  we  told  him  he  mustn't 
even  whisper  all  day  long.  As  soon  as  he  could  use  his  fingers 
and  thumbs  in  a  hundred  skilful  ways  we  took  from  him  every- 
thing he  tried  to  use  in  school  except  a  pencil.  We  taught  him 
to  say  "I  see  a  dog,"  when  he  saw  nothing  but  hieroglyphics  on 
a  cbatt.  We  gave  him  dots  and  dashes,  plus  signs  and  radicals 
that  he  never  saw  in  all  creation  except  in  school.  We  taught 
him  to  spell  impenetrability  and  pneumonia  before  he  had  had 
experience  of  either.  We  took  him  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
shut  out  his  view  of  river  and  sky  and  taught  him  geography  from 
colored  diagrams.  We  cooped  him  in  ao  ill-ventilated  room, 
cramped  him  in  an  ill-fitting  seat,  made  him  drink  from  the 
same  cup  with  a  hundred  others,  let  him  leave  the  room  at  recess 
only,  and  then  taught  him  hygiene  from  a  book.  When  physics 
and  chemistry  were  introduced  they  were  presented  in  book 
form;  all  his  botany  was  Latin  names;  he  drew  from  copies; 
he  designed  from  dictation;  he  had  nothing  but  "exercises"  in 
manual  training.  In  real  life  the  rewards  of  his  exploits  were 
leadership,  pennies,  the  stolen  fruit,  the  ability  to  swim  and  dive, 
to  play  the  game  well ;  the  consequences  of  failure  were  lickings, 
scars,  and  juvenile  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  disgrace.  In 
school  the  immediate  consequences  were  almost  wholly  confined 
to  per  cents,  and  £*s  and  G  minuses,  as  inconsequential  to  the 
child  mind  as  the  value  of  X.  He  saw  in  real  life  that  if  people 
wanted  to  know  things  they  asked  their  neighbors;  if  a  man 
got  into  trouble  his  neighbors  helped  him  out;  that  people  copied 
from  one  another,  traded  with  one  another,  wrote  letters  to  one 
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another.  He  found  that  in  school  it  was  a  crime  to  ^'communt- 
cate,"  to  "prompt,**  to  "copy,"  to  "swap,"  or  to  "write  notes." 
And  with  all  school  literature  beginning^^with  fables,  and 
ending  with  myths,  what  wonder  that  he  came  to  look  upon 
school  life  as  "not  the  real  thing,"  a  sort  of  bad  dream  he  had  to 
endure  five  days  in  the  week  as  cheerfully  as  possible?  What 
wonder  that  bright  teachers,  like  the  author  of  the  Upton  Letters, 
sometimes  burst  out  with  bitter  words?     That  honest  man  wrote: 

"One  sees  arrive  here  every  year  a  lot  of  brisk,  healthy 
boys,  with  fair  intelligence,  and  quite  disposed  to  work;  and  at 
the  other  end,  one  sees  depart  a  corresponding  set  of  young 
gentlemen  who  know  nothing  and  can  do  nothing,  and  are  pro- 
foimdly  cynical  about  all  intellectual  things.  And  this  is  the 
result  of  the  meal  of  chaff  we  serve  out  to  them  week  after  week ; 
we  collect  it,  we  chop  it  up,  we  tie  it  up  in  packets,  we  spend 
hours  administering  it  in  teaspoons,  and  this  is  the  end.  And 
yet  this  preposterous  system  continues  year  after  year." 
-£'  Can^we  wonder  over  the  growth  of  athletics,  social  functions, 
and  secret  societies  in  our  high  schools?  Those  are  the  only  things 
in  modern  classical  high  schools  which  from  the  pupils'  point 
of  view  have  any  semblance  of  reality,  any  connection  with  life 
itself. 

Moreover  our  schoolroom  methods  have  fostered^the  growth 
of  vicious  habits.  If  a  boy  doesn't  believe  in  his  task  a  "study 
period"  is  a  temptation  to  idleness.  A  prohibition  which  seems 
to  him  unreasonable  is  a  temptation  to  do  the  deed.  A  class 
recitation  in  which  he  may  have  to  recite  or  may  not  have  to 
recite  is  a  temptation  to  take  the  chance,  to  gamble,  to  speculate 
on  margins.  A  blackboard  recitation  places  a  premium  upon 
the  sidelong  glance,  stealing,  bluffing.  Ranking,  marking,  pro- 
moting upon  the  teacher's  judgment  alone,  open  the  door  to 
"pull"  and  the  spoils  system.     Government  by  the  teacher  rather 
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than  by  school  sentiment  breeds  irresponsibility,  contempt  for 
authority,  skill  in  evading  the  law.  Regular  class  promotions 
and  '*the  same  thing  next  year'*  are  both  alike  deadly  to  ambition. 
Free  text-books  and  supplies  tend  to  destroy  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  property,  of  the  value  of  privileges  in 
the  terms  of  cost,  and  of  pride  in  personal  acquisition  and 
possession. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  and  good  teachers 
have  always  outwitted  the  system;  but  we  must  admit  that  on 
the  whole  the  subject-matter  of  the  public  school  has  been 
abstract,  the  tasks  almost  wholly  artificial,  the  incentives  unnat- 
ural, the  methods  conventional,  the  discipline  arbitrary,  the 
rewards  unreal. 

If  the  public  school  is  ever  to  give  children  anything  like 
the  discipline  they  used  to  receive  in  the  home  and  the  workshop, 
all  this  must  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  concrete,  the 
genuine,  the  vital,  the  teleological.  The  school  must  bring  the 
children  into  contact  with  nature  at  first  hand,  with  problems 
of  vital  interest  and  obvious  value;  with  tasks  which  enlist  all 
their  powers;  with  methods  which  leave  no  room  for  subterfuge 
and  sham;  with  a  discipline  which  develops  moral  backbone, 
ethical  muscle  and  brotherly  blood. 

Are  the  public  schools  moving  in  this  direction  and  thus 
rising  to  meet  the  new  demand  upon  them?  I  believe  that  they 
are.  The  leaven  of  the  kindergarten  has  lightened  all  the  prim- 
ary dough.  It  has  broken  up  the  formal  arrangement  of  desks 
and  programs,  brought  in  objective  teaching,  banished  gloom, 
restored  toys  and  games  to  the  children,  and  given  them  tasks 
they  love.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  hopeful  «igns  are  silent 
reading  to  gather  information,  and  oral  reading  to  entertain 
and  instruct  others;  health  lessons;  business  arithmetic  based 
on  the  daily  practice  of  the  community,  making  use  of  printed 
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blanks  and  price  lists  from  the  morning  paper;  writing  for  a 
purpose  rather  than  for  practice;  drawing  to  illustrate  nature 
studies,  geography,  history,  or  for  the  purposes  of  construction, 
rather  than  to  embody  abstract  principles  and  acquire  a  tech- 
nique; but  we  must  introduce  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly 
the  school  garden,  and  all  its  co-ordinated  activities;  including 
door-yard  design ;  domestic  science,  and  household  economy ; 
including  interior  decoration,  dress,  and  the  social  amenities, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  of  those  suffering  from  accident.  We 
must  foster  the  handicrafts,  especially  such  as  pertain  to  school 
and  home  life.  Our  high  schools  must  have  more  generous 
and  exacting  commercial  courses;  more  courses  in  applied 
physics  and  chemistry;  more  shop  work;  courses  in  surveying, 
landscape  gardening,  forestry,  intensive  agriculture,  and  applied 
art.  Such  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  work  only  can 
furnish  the  occasions,  supply  the  materials,  provide  the  incen- 
tives, and  offer  the  rewards  and  punishments  the  growing  human 
organism  must  have  if  all  its  powers  are  to  be  developed  sym- 
metrically. 

And  such  work  will  help  to  produce  sterling  character. 
Seeds  will  not  lie,  nature  cannot  be  hurried,  buried  grass  roots 
will  sprout,  electricity  cannot  be  fooled,  a  joint  will  not  be  party 
to  a  deception,  a  perfect  curve  cannot  be  copied  by  a  sidewise 
glance,  hammer  marks  on  metal  cannot  be  slyly  wiped  out, 
skilful  technique  cannot  be  cribbed,  there  are  no  ponies  in  trans- 
lating raw  material  into  finished  objects.  If  a  little  force  pump 
works,  it  works,  and  if  it  doesti*t  work,  no  amount  of  excuse, 
bluff,  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  no  letters  from  home, 
or  appeal  to  school  board  politicians  can  make  it  work.  And 
boys  soon  discover  all  this  and  react  accordingly. 

Our  model  of  a  well-ordered  schoolroom  must  be  the  work- 
shop, not  the  church  where  well-dressed  people  sit  up  in  rows 
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and  refrain  from  whispering.  Our  ideal  of  school  discipline 
must  be  the  democratic  ideal,  not  the  military ;  a  self-discipline 
under  the  pressure  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  not  a  forced 
obedience  under  a  tyrant.  Only  under  such  conditions  can 
self-respecting,  self-reliant,  honest,  earnest,  efficient,  neighborly 
men  and  women  be  trained  in  public  schools,  and  even  then 
only  when  the  schools  are  strengthened  on  the  one  hand  by  higher 
institutions,  technical  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
on  the  other  by  "homes  of  virtue,  sense,  and  taste.*' 

Of  course  no  thoughtful  person  can  be  inveigled  into  the 
assumption  that  the  arts  and  crafts  in  schools  will  redeem  our 
young  men  ancl  women  from  all  their  sins  of  omission,  or  usher 
in  a  social  and  industrial  millennium.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  more  directly  and  perfectly  we  train  a  boy  to  do  anything 
with  his  hands,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  turn  him  into  a  machine. 
Skill  ever  tends  to  automatism.  The  mind  loves  to  shift  respon- 
sibilities to  the  spinal  column  and  other  gangleonic  centres, 
that  it  may  be  free  to  ramble  on  at  its  own  sweet  will.  And  this 
rambling  will  be  profitless  and  even  injurious,  unless  it  ceases 
to  be  rambling  and  becomes  a  search  for  the  best  things,— for 
the  larger  truth,  for  the  finer  beauty,  for  the  more  lovable  goodness. 

As  our  courses  become  more  practical  they  must  become 
more  ideal.  We  must  have  more  nature  study  from  the  poet's 
point  of  view  that  our  children  may  look  upon  the  world  with 
the  anointed  eye  and  find  there  Henry  van  Dyke's  God  of  the  Open 
Air,  and  Celia  Thaxter's  God  who  cares  for  the  Little  Sandpiper. 
We  must  have  more  music  to  tame  the  spirit  in  its  outbursts  of 
passion,  soothe  it  in  sorrow,  uplift  it  in  gloom,  cheer  it  in  weari- 
ness, speak  for  it  at  times  when  it  can  find  no  language  but  a 
cry.  We  must  have  more  fine  art  that  our  young"'men  may  see 
visions  and  our  young  women  may  dream  dreams.  We  must  have 
more  inspiring  biography  and  history  that  our  children  may  see 
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their  fothers  glorified — the  men  ^o  made  way  for  liherty  and 
died,  the  women  who  endured  as  seeing  the  invisihle.  We  must 
have  more  poetry,  more  eUiical  instruction^  more  interpretation 
of  great  literature,  that  our  children  may  have  exalted  ideals  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  human  brotheriiood,  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  of  individual  responsibility.of  the  great  spiritual 
realities  which  bind  the  world  by  golden  chains  about  the  throne 
of  God.    "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

Cssar  will  survive  the  ides  of  March,  and  live  to  reorganize 
the  Triumvirate.  The  new  school  will  be  supported  by  the  new 
home  whose  inmates  will  realize  that  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life,  and  by  the  new  commercialism  which  will  realize  that  the 
Republic's  chief  business  is  education.  And  the  time  will  come 
when  one  generation  can  say  as  it  contemplates  the  next, 

"I  framed  his  tongue  to  music, 
I  armed  his  hand  with  skill, 
I  moulded  his  face  to  beauty 

And  his  heart  to  the  throne  of  WUI." 

HENRY   TURNER    BAILEY 
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THE  first  attempts  at  illustration  in  the  lower  grades  may 
be  crude  and  even  unintelligible  except  to  the  child  and, 
possibly,  his  teacher.  When  left  to  himself  the  child  invariably 
makes  single  objects  having  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other, 
hanging  in  mid-air,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  paper,  or  on 
a  line,— the  only  way  he  knows  of  representing  the  ground. 
Every  boy  sliding  down  hill,  in  his  picture,  must  be  on  a  slanting 
line  or  he  is  not  on  the  hill,  and  all  objects  must  be  in  a  row, 
for  he  knows  not  how  to  represent  space  in  the  third  dimension. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  teacher's  help.  With  a  little  guid- 
ance a  child  will  soon  see,  that  the  ground  is  not  just  a  line 
but  is  a  solid  mass  of  green,  of  brown,  or  of  white;  that  he  can. 
walk  all  over  it ;  and  that  the  sky  fills  up  all  the  space  above  the 
ground,  apparently  touching  the  hills  off  in  the  distance.  He 
understands  now  that  his  boys  may  be  anywhere  on  the  ground, 
not  merely  on  the  outline,  and  the  higher  up  he  puts  them,  the 
farther  off  they  will  be. 

Give  the  children  paper  of  the  size,  proportion,  and  color 
best  adapted  to  the  picture;  for  example,  a  picture  of  the  full 
moon  waking  up  on  a  winter's  evening  may  be  best  represented 
on  white  or  gray  paper,  about  4"  by  9',  placed  vertically.  The 
children  have  already  had  some  practice  in  filling  space  with 
a  flat  tone  using  colored  crayon,  so  they  are  ready  to  consider 
arrangement. 

When  the  moon  woke  last  night  how  did  she  look?  "Round," 
"yellow,"  'Uarge,"  will  be  among  the  answers.  Where  was 
she?  *'Off  behind  the  hills,"  or  "way  out  on  the  water;"  per- 
haps she  was  very  near  th^  water,  possibly  just  peeping  over  the 
hill,  so  one  could  only  see  part  of  her,  or  she  may  have  been 
high  in  the  sky.  What  colors  were  ground  and  sky?  Some 
child  may  have  seen  how  blue  it  looks  out  doors  in  the  evening. 
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How  much  of  the  paper  shall  be  ground  and  how  much  sky? 
Not  half  of  each,  in  any  event,  for  we  have  learned  in  the  nature- 
drawing,  that  it  does  not  look  well  to  divide  our  paper  in  the 
middle.  If  the  moon  is  high  there  may  be  more  sky  and  less 
ground;  if  low,  more  ground.  What  kind  of  a  line  does  the 
hill  make  against  the  sky,  straight  or  curved?  Should  the  highest 
part  be  in  the  middle  or  toward  one  side?  Let  the  children 
suggest  different  kinds  of  curves  which  have  variety  in  their 
course  and  so  are  interesting.  A  few  sketches  on  the  boards 
both  good  and  poor  in  composition,  will  lead  them  to  appreciate 
and  make  pleasing  hill  lines.  The  principles  underlying  good 
space-division  apply  in  the  subject  of  illustrative  drawing,  and 
may  be  taught  in  much  »he  same  way  as  they  were  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  specimens  in  spaces  in  nature-drawing. 

As  soon  as  the  hill  line  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  injli- 
cated  by  means  of  a  light  line,  the  color  of  the  ground,  find  the 
best  place  for  the  big,  yellow  moon,  either  in  the  sky  or  just 
peeping  above  the  hill  but  not  in  the  middle.  Each  child, 
himself,  should  choose  the  size  and  position  of  the  moon.  Then 
make  the  sky  all  blue,  by  a  horizontal  stroke  bearing  on  lightly, 
for  at  night  the  sky  is  not  a  very  bright  blue.  The  ground  may 
then  be  covered  with  snow,  by  a  little  white  chalk  rubbed  over  it. 

If  the  lesson  is  a  success  so  far,  try  some  woods,  away  off 
on  top  of  the  hill  against  the  sky,  making  them  a  darker  blue; 
an  up  and  down  stroke  will  indicate  these  best.  The  woods 
may  go  all  the  way  over  the  hill,  or  only  part  of  the  way,  as  the 
child  wishes. 

Does  the  ground  look  empty  and  lonesome?  From  the 
many  suggestions  to  remedy  this  we  will  choose  a  tree,  a  tall 
one,  so  that  only  the  trunk  and,  possibly,  one  branch  will  be  in 
our  picture.  If  the  children  have  not  drawn  trees,  sketch  one 
or  two  tree  trunks  on  the  board,  without  surroimdings.     Let 
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each  child  choose  the  place  for  the  tree  in  his  picture.  Will 
it  look  better  on  the  same  side  of  the  picture  as  the  moon,  or 
on  the  other  side?  Shall  it  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  paper^  where 
it  might  fall  out?  Is  it  as  far  away  as  the  top  of  the  hill^  or  is 
it  part  way  up  the  hill?  Perhaps  a  branch  might  cross  the 
■■„  moon  or,  if  the  moon  is  large,  the  trunk  might  cross  it,  a  larger 
part  of  the  moon  showing  one  side  than  the  other.  Show  the 
children  pictures  of  Japanese  moons  and  trees. 

Usually  after  a  lesson  of  this  kind  put  all  the  drawings 
before  the  children  and  let  them  criticise^  choosing  those  to  remain 
on  the  wall  which  are  best  in  arrangement,  shape,  size  and  color. 

A  sunset,  with  one  or  two  trees  in  the  foreground  and  woods 
in  the  distance,  is  good  for  a  beginning;  the  bright  colors  in  the 
sky  being  made  by  rubbing  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  crayon, 
one  into  the  other;  more  red  below,  more  yellow  above.  (This 
subject  would  also  be  good  in  water-color.)  Perhaps  the  snow 
on  the  ground  is  tinged  with  violet,  so  we  color  it  with  a  very 
light  tone,  and  the  woods  beyond  might  be  a  deeper  violet.  Then 
draw  two  or  three  dark  tree  trunks  extending  up  across  the  sky, 
some  farther  back  than  others  and  so  arranged  that  the  inter- 
vening spaces  are  not  the  same.  The  trees  should  balance 
each  other;  as,  in  the  case  of  three  boys  on  a  tilt,  two  boys  may 
be  on  one  side  near  the  middle  and  to  balance  them  the  third 
tK>y  must  be  near  the  other  end.  So  one  large  tree  may  be  near 
the  middle  of  the  picture  on  one  side  and  two  very  small  ones 
farther  off  in   the   opposite  direction. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  children  have  a  good  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  ground  to  sky,  and  of  things  on  the  ground  to  each  other, 
they  are  ready  for  something  with  more  story. 

Before  illustrating  a  story  involving  the  human  figure  in 
action,  take  a  lesson  to  study  action;  let  some  child  do  it,  all 
study  carefully,  and   then  draw   from   memory. 
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Although  at  first  the  children  must  be  Limited  to  certain 
things,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  originality  in  the  pro- 
portions of  sky  and  ground,  direction  of  hill  or  sky  line,  placing, 
and  size  of  trees  and  other  objects.  Gradually  harder  problems 
in  composition  may  be  suggested ;  more  figures  may  be  introduced ; 
and  the  pupils  may  be  left  to  follow  their  own  fancy.  But, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  is  best  to  limit  them  somewhat,  although 
this  need  not  do  away  with  free  and  spontaneous  expression 
for,  occasionally,  they  may  be  left  wholly  to  themselves  and 
illustrate  just   what  they   wish   in   their  own   way. 

In  the  higher  grades  we  lose  the  story  in  the  interest  of 
making  the  most  beautiful  arrangement  of  certain  elements; 
or  the  story  may  develop  into  the  poster  or  book  cover. 

MARY    L.   COOK 
Supflrviaor  of  Drawing,  Mtddlcboro,  Mbh. 
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THE  four  fundamental  processes  of  number  are  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division;  and  the  funda- 
mental processes  in  drawing  that  stand  in  similar  relation- 
ship, are: 

POSITION,  or  the  relation  of  objects. 

DIRECTION  which  indicates  the  surface  of  objects, 

PROPORTION,  or  the  relative  size  of  objects,  and 

PERSPECTIVE,  or  the  distance  away  of  objects. 

The  above  processes  in  both  number  and  drawing  are  mechan- 
ical in  character  and  can  be  taught  by  all  teachers  and  learned 
by  all  pupils. 

The  esthetic  element  of  drawing  is  the  artistic.  This  element 
is  not  mechanical,  hence  cannot  be  taught  directly,  but  is  absorbed. 
It  is  absorbed  from  the  teacher,  it  is  absorbed  from  the  drawings 
of  others,  it  is  absorbed  slightly  from  nature,  but  above  all  it  is 
absorbed  in  proportion  as  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  is 
gained.  So  then  one  of  the  essential  aims  in  drawing  is  to 
thoroughly  teach  these  fundamental  processes.  Where  shall 
this  be  done?  In  the  primary  grades,— in  the  fixst,  second  and 
third  grades.  Why?  Because  the  processes  are  fundamental 
and  are  needed  to  teach  and  learn  the  art  of  drawing.  How 
may  they  be   taught?    Briefly  as  follows: 

POSITION.  Begin  by  teaching  the  four  general  positions 
in  regard  to  a  given  point.  For  example,  in  figure  i,  let  the  tree 
trunk  be  the  center.  Then  apple  A  is  at  the  right  of  the  tree 
trunk  and  apples  B  are  at  the  left.  Apples  A,  B  and  the  tree 
trunk  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line  and  are  consequently  the 
same  distance  away.  From  this  we  get  the  general  law: — 
OBJECTS  ON  THE  SAME  HORIZONTAL  LINE  ARE  THE 
SAME  DISTANCE  AWAY. 

Apples  e  are  further  than  the  tree  trunk,  and  apples  D  are 
nearer,  hence  this  general  law:  THE  FURTHER  AWAY  THE 
OBJECT  THE  HIGHER  IT  RESTS  IN  THE  DRAWING,  AND 
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THE  NEARER  THE  OBJECT  THE  LOWER  IT  RESTS  IN  THE 
DRAWING. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  element  position 
has  four  general  directions  from  the  central  or  given  point,— to 
the  right  of,  to  the  left  of,  further  than,  and  nearer  than. 

These  four  general  directions  or  positions  may  be  taught 
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by  means  of  simple  examples  like  the  following:  -Draw  an  apple. 
Place  one,  two,  or  three  balls  at  the  right.  Place  one,  two  or 
three  balls  at  the  left.  Place  one,  two  or  three  balls  further. 
Place  one,  two  or  three  balls  nearer.  Other  objects  such  as 
posts,  haycocks,  trees,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  balls. 
DIRECTION. —Direction  is  indicated  by  lines.  It  is  the 
office  of  a  line  to  show  direction.  A  vertical  line  indicates  a 
vertical  direction  or  surface,  a  horizontal  line  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion or  surface,  an  oblique  line  an  oblique  direction  or  surface, 
and  a  curved  line  a  curved  direction  or  surface.  The  principal 
directions  that  lines  may  take  are  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique, 
and  are  indicated  by  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  straight 
and  curved  lines.     Pumpkin  2  is  resting  on  an  oblique  surface 
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as  is  indicated  by  the  oblique  Ime,  pumpkin' 3  is  on  a  horizontal 
surface,  pumpkin  4  against  a  vertical  surface  and  pumpkins 
5   and   6  on   curved   surfaces. 

A  vertical  surface  may  be  a  wall,  precipice,  cliff  or  bluff. 

A  horizontal  surface  may  be  a  plain,  a  level,  Bat  or  water 
surface. 

An  oblique  surface  may  be  a  slope,  hillside,  an  incline^or 
slanting  surface,  and  a  curved  surface  may  be  a  hill  or  valley. 

The  above  will  give  an  abundance  of  material  for  drill  pur- 
poses in  teaching  direction.  For  example,  draw  a  tree  on  an 
oblique  surface,  figure  7,  on  a  horizontal  surface,  figure  8.  Draw 
a  tree  or  trees  on  a  plain,  a  slope,  in  a  valley,  on  a  hill,  etc. 

Figure  9  is  an  eicample  showing  a  hill,  valley,  cliff  and 
slopes.  This  kind  of  drawing  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  children 
and  is  such  as  they  can  understand  and  use  in  this  work. 

PROPORTION  is  the  most  essential  mechanical  element 
of  drawing.  It  is  geometrical  in  character,  hence  the  geomet- 
rical forms  are  its  measures,  and  the  principal  means  through 
which  it  is  acquired.  The  chief  measures  of  proportion  are:— 
THE  TRIANGLE,  THE  RECTANGLE,  THE  CIRCLE,  THE 
ELLIPSE  and  THE  OVAL. 

It  is  through  these  forms,  largely,  that  we  recognize  and 
grasp  the  proportion  of  objects,  consequently  it  is  through  these 
forms  that  proportion  can  be  taught  and  learned.  The  first 
step  is  to  thoroughly  learn  these  forms,  and  the  second  step  is 
to  apply  them  to  form  as  measures  of  proportion.  In  figure  10 
this  has  been  done.  The  bam  is  made  up  of  rectangles  and 
triangles,  and  the  trees  and  haystacks  of  the  other  forms. 

Proportion  has  two  phases,  Comparison  with  the  geomet- 
rical or  type  forms,  and  comparison  with  objects.  The  latter 
may  be  called  the  relative  size  of  objects  and  may  be  taught  as 
follows ; 
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Draw  on  the  blackboard  almost  any  series  of  objects,  say, 
for  example,  a  potato,  a  spider,  a  cap  and  a  chair,  figures  11-14. 
Choose  some  familiar  object  like  an  apple  and  compare  it  with 
each  object  by  drawing  it  by  the  side  of  each.  Compared  with 
the  potato,  the  apple  is  about  the  same  size,  compared  with  the 
spider  it  is  large,  with  the  cap,  small  and  with  the  chair  smaller  still. 

PERSPECTIVE  may  be  taught  easily  and  efifectively  in  the 
primary  grades.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

Draw  a  light  horizontal  line  as  shown  in  figures  15-17. 
This  is  the  horizon  or  level-of-the-eye-line.  Draw  balls  of 
various  sizes  as  shown  in  figure  17,  so  that  the  upper  edges  of 
the  balls  are  even  with  this  line.  Then  it  makes  no  difference 
how  large  or  how  small  the  balls  may  be  drawn,  the  result  is 
perfect  perspective.  The  line  under  the  balls  is  to  suggest  the 
ground  and  marks  the  position  of  the  ball.  The  balls  are  in 
reality  the  same  size,  the  further  ones  being  smaller  because 
they  are  further  away.  It  is  impossible  by  this  simple  method 
to  represent  other  than  perfect  perspective.  Then  by  simple  drill 
exercises  the  pupil  works  in  perspective  until  the  habit  is  established 
when  the  use  of  the  horizontal  line  may  be  discontinued. 

In  figure  16  wigwams  are  used  in  place  of  the  balls,  but  in 
each  the  principal  is  the  same  and  as  easy  to  represent. 

When  the  objects  are  tall  like  a  house  or  tree,  then  part 
may  be  placed  above  the  line  and  part  below  as  the  trees  in 
Figure  17.  In  this  the  foliage  part  of  the  tree  is  placed  above 
the  line  and  the  trunk  below.  The  trunks  alone  are  of  the 
same  length. 

In  brief  these  are  the  fundamental  processes  of  drawing, 
the  groundwork  of  the  art.  In  the  grammar  grades  these  pro- 
cesses are  ujiited  and  become  one. 


D.    R.    AUGSBURG 
OkklMd,  CaHfornla 
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WHY  are  people  desirous  of  seeing  great  paintings,  hearing 
exquisite  music,  beholding  fine  sculpture?  Why  are  they 
willing  to  put  forth  much  effort,  sometimes  making  many  sacri- 
fices, in  order  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  masterpiece  of  art? 
The  inspiration,  the  joy  resulting,  are  abundant  reward  for  every 
,  effort,  every  sacrifice.  Then  the  mission  of  art  is  to  give  enjoyment 
and  to  ''lead  life  upward.'*  Is  not  this  the  mission  of  art  in  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large?  And  yet  so  wedded 
are  teachers  to  the  idea  of  instruction  that  even  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  least  didactic,  the  most  artistic  of  supervisors,  the 
practice  of  converting  a  picture  into  a  lesson  frequently  prevails; 
in  such  cases  the  real  purpose  of  the  course  in  art  is  submerged. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pictures  can  be  traced  to  the  commonly-used  term 
"picture  study,**  a  term  most  misleading.  It  has  resulted  in 
a  didactic  rendering  rending,  I  mean  of  works  of  art,  with 
aim,  preparation,  presentation,  and  summary,  all  very  definitely 
set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  lesson.  That  this  treatment  is  erroneous 
appears  at  once.  Many  pictures  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather 
than  to  the  intellect,  others  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  judgment.  Or,  to  state  the  matter  more  correctly, 
many  pictures  appeal  to  the  intellect  only  as  the  emotions  are 
active,  and  to  the  judgment  only  as  the  imagination  is  fired. 
To  illustrate:  We  recently  saw  a  lesson  on  the  well  known 
painting,  '^Feeding  her  birds"  by  Millet.  When  this  subject 
was  presented  to  a  class  the  pupils  were  asked  to  study  the  picture 
in  order  that  they  might  write  a  story  about  it!  Then  followed 
an  exercise  in  which  each  figure  in  the  painting  was  named, 
cataloged  merely,  without  any  reference  to  the  relations  each 
bears  to  the  other.  Minute  descriptions  of  these  figures  and  of 
the  background  came  next,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Millet 
shunned  details  in  his  desire  to  set  forth  one  great  truth.  THe 
exercise  closed  without  any  attempt  to  arouse  a  sweet  sense  of 
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filial  appreciation ;  no  delicate  treatment  appeared  of  the  mother's 
self-sacrificing  attitude  toward  her  children,  a  universal  feeling 
so  touchingly  depicted  by  the  artist.  The  real  import  of  the 
painting  evades  verbal  treatment.  If  the  real  significance  of 
the  picture  is  not  felt  by  the  pupils^  of  what  value  is  the  detailed 
study,  except  it  be  a  study  of  technic-  a  subject  we  are  not 
discussing  here. 

Plainly  the  judgment  is  best  reached  in  an  instance  of  this 
nature  through  the  avenue  of  the  emotions.  It  is  not  possible 
to  Usch  this  picture  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  tench 
Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song."  The  skillful  teacher  of  litera- 
ture does  not  dream  of  teaching  Shelley's  *'Ode  to  a 'Sky- 
lark," neither  does  she  dream  of  teaching  Breton's  "Song 
of  the  Lark."  She  places  the  work  of  art  before  the  pupils 
and  lets  the  poet,  the  artist  speak  for  himself^  directly  to  the 
children. 

Much  poetic  temperament  is  needed  to  present  poetry  of 
the  higher  type;  much  artistic  temperament  is  needed  to  treat 
pictures  adequately.  The  teacher  who  is  absorbed  in  fractions, 
in  parsing,  in  diagramming  and  the  rest,  who  sees  in  great  works 
of  art  only  a  lesson  or  a  means  of  increasing  the  vocabulary, 
or  giving  fluency  in  Uie  use  of  the  vernacular,  should  merely 
hang  the  picture  where  all  can  see,  leaving  it  there  for  days  to 
tell  its  own  great  story,  undissected,  unspoiled;  just  as  she  should 
bring  the  great  imaginative  poet  to  the  children  and  let  him  do 
his  own  work,  a  work  unmarred  by  clumsy,  prosey  fingers.  Better 
let  the  children  merely  memorize  him  trusting  that  he  will  deliver 
his  own  message  with  an  eloquence  not  given  to  the  every-day 
teacher.  A  great  work  of  art  always  possesses  this  quality  of 
eloquence  and  children  may  be  trusted  to  understand  provided 
they  are  not  asked  to  view  it  through  the  tens  of  mediocre 
instruction. 
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For  the^child^who  passes  through  a  school  in  which  pictures 
are  studied \what  is  connoted  in  the  terra  "picture?**  Much 
written  language  work,  descriptions,  narrations;  much,  pointless 
conversation  dealing  with  details;*  some  morahzing  upon  the 
lesson  the  artist  would  inculcate.  Does  much  enjoyment  accom- 
pany all  this?  Pictures  are  introduced  into  the  modern  school- 
room in  order  that  the  imagination  may  be  exercised,  the  emotions 
cultivated,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  fostered,  the  love  of  the  great 
and  good  made  permanent.  The  linguistic  results  should  be 
subsidiary,  as  should  also  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  observe. 
Otherwise  pupils  will,  later  in  life,  lose  the  inspiration  to  be 
found  in  masterpieces,  seeing  in  them  little  more  than  a  reminder 
of  early  dissections  in  the  schoolroom.  The  practice  of  naming 
and  describing  the  details  of  a  picture  without  unifying  them, 
and  so  making  them  contribute  to  the  dominant  thought  the 
master  wished  to  express,  is  analogous  to  taking  the  measure- 
ments of  a  great  statue  without  being  in  the  least  impressed 
by  the  message  the  sculptor  intended  to  convey.  If  in  beholding 
Minerva  the  observer  entertains  a  feeling  of  renewed  strength,  has 
not  the  statue  accomplished  the  highest  result  for  him?  However 
complete  the  intellectual  result  may  be,  there  is  still  "one  thing 
needful"  if  the  emotional  life  of  the  observer  is  not  enriched. 

A  masterpiece  in  art  -painting,  poetry,  music,  sculpture — 
is  the  product  of  genius;  something  akin  to  genius  is  required  to 
interpret  the  masterpiece.  This  interpretation  brings  much  joy. 
Certainly  in  the  art  course  can  be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  significance  Herbert  Spencer's  "final  highest  test  of  a 
study     Does  it  create  pleasureable  excitement?" 

Have  you  ever  gazed  long  enough  at  the  "Madonna  of  the 
Chair"  to  catch  the  radiance  of  a  pure,  constant,  unselfed  love? 


*  **  Wlial  u  oil  «|Ufniniui  siutuii?  "  Mked  Lha  te&rhnr.     "  A  utaiur  you  msk  quwttions 
Kboui,"  rrpllMl  tlir  tmy. — Kiirru"  ■ 
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Did  you  feel  its  warmth  permeate  your  whole  being  until  you 
knew  you  could  never  again  be  attracted  with  the  myriad  coun- 
terfeits of  love  that  people  persistently  pursue?  Then  you 
heard  the  message  your  Father  sent  through  Raphael  to  you. 
Herein  is  exaltation  through  picture  enjoyment. 

LAUIIA   DUHBAR   HAGARTY 
Buffsto,  New  York 
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Fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the 
head,  and  the  heart  of  man  go  together 
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WINTER  TREASURES 

The  woods  and  fields  hold  treasures  stilli 
The'  wintry  winds  blow  o*er  the  hill. 
Come  walk  abroad  'mid  fields  of  snow 
And  see  where  winter's  treasures  grow: 
A  candelabrum,  primrose  stands, 
Like  bronzes  made  in  far-off  lands ; 
And  vases  of  the  cliiccoiy 
Are  modds  for  the  potter's  ^e. 
The  heads  of  asters,  blue  and  white, 
Are  crowned  with  stany  jewels  bright. 
The  tall  bush  clover's  sables  show 
Against  the  newly-fallen  snow. 
See  sweet-femr  shake  their  merry  curls 
Like  auburn  locks  of  saucy  girls. 
While  willow-herb  wears  locks  of  gray 
Like  hoary  bard  of  ancient  day. 
Hark  I    Steeples  of  the  meadow-sweet 
Ring  out  their  chimes,  the  wind  to  greet. 
Yes — woods  and  fields  hold  treasures  rare, 
Though  winds  are  cold  and  trees  are  bare- 
So  let  us  walk  with  eyes  that  see. 
And  ours  shall  all  these  treasures  be. 

ANNA    KIUBALL    ROOERH 


THE   COAL    SHED 

OF  the  many  interesting  topics   which   have   come  to  mind 
for  construction  work  as  applied  to  other  studies,  I  have 
selected  the  coal  shed  and  wharf  for  this  lesson. 

A  grade  teacher  will  see  at  once  in  what  grade,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  what  line  of  school  work  such  an  object  could  be  made 
and  studied  with  profit.  She  will  see  that  it  is  not  simply  the 
making  of  the  building,  but  the  study  of  its  location,  its  surround- 
ings, the  dififerent  types  of  coal  sheds  and  the  different  power 
used  in  unloading  and  in  distributing  the  coal  which  must  be 
considered. 

The  unique  value  of  this  work  as  I  have  previously  stated 
is  that  it  deals  with  the  activities  and  life  with  which  the 
child  is  acquainted,  that  it  brings  the  whole  class  into  action 
and  cooperation  and  that  it  results  in  the  attainment  of 
dexterity  and  skill  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  these 
are  among  the  aims  which  are  constantly  urged  in  our  school 
work. 

I  think  this  little  wharf  picture  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  and  the  wharf  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers  than  almost  any  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
helping  to  produce. 

The  pattern  is  a  very  simple  one,  as  seen  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  and  it  may  be  readily  enlarged,  reduced  or  modified 
to  suit  any  particular  location. 

As  in  the  last  pattern,  the  drawing  is  to  be  cut  upon  the 
full  lines  and  folded  upon  the  dashed  lines.  No  pattern  is  given 
for  the  wharf  or  pier  as  the  size  and  depth  of  the  sand-table  or 
box  in  which  the  group  is  arranged  must  dictate  its  proportions. 
The  wharf  from  which  this  photograph  was  taken  was  made  of 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  gray  cardboard  painted  to  represent  the 
stone  and  piles  surrounding  the  dock.  It  was  then  folded  so  as 
to  make  the  desired  wharf,  etc.,  and  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
&ame  color  or  tone  was  cut  for  the  top  of  the  wharf.     A  little 
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sand  and  a  few  stones  were  used  in  this  case  to  suggest  low  tide, 
and  a  ladder  was  added  as  seen  at  the  left  of  the  wharf.  After 
these  were  arranged  the  buildings  or  sheds  were  placed  in  the 
desired  position. 

As  a  substitute  for  coat,  we  pounded  up  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal,  and  this  was  piled  here  and  there  upon  the  wharf. 
Certain  pupils  proposed  bringing  coal  dust  or  very  fine  coal  from 
home  as  they  preferred  to  have  the  picture  as  realistic  as  was 
possible. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  connection  with  this  lesson  the  chil- 
dren cut  and  make  wheelbarrows,  coal  teams,  shovels,  hods 
and  any  other  objects  which  lend  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
industry. 

In  the  part  of  the  table  which  does  not  appear  in  the  photo- 
graph, the  pupils  placed  a  few  toy  boats  to  imitate  coal  barges, 
and  these  completed  the  composition  as  far  as  the  foreground 
was  concerned. 

As  will  be  observed  the  background  is  a  sketch  upon  the 
blackboard  to  represent  a  town  or  village  upon  the  sea-coast  or 
perhaps  upon  some  navigable  river.  The  sketch  was  made  by 
the  use  of  four  broad  strokes  using  the  side  of  the  chalk.  A 
few  horizontal  strokes  with  the  side  of  the  chalk  will  give  the 
sky.  Then  erase  for  tree  tops,  church  spires,  buildings  and 
chimneys,  and  add  horizontal  strokes  of  different  lengths  for 
the  sides  of  the  buildings  and  roofs.  The  details  such  as  windows, 
doors,  chimneys,  tree  trunks  and  branches  may  be  added  with 
the  point  of  the  chalk  or  a  bit  of  charcoal.  Use  vertical,  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  touches  as  the  character  of  the  building  may 
indicate,  but  let  them  be  represented  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
chalk  if  possible. 

When  the  background  is  finished  the  sand-table  may  be  pushed 
up  against  the  wall  and  you  will  find  a  very  realistic  composition. 
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I  have  frequently  noticed  how  quickly  the  suggestion  of 
building  something  for  the  sand-table  dissipates  idleness  and 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  children;  how  the  interest  spreads 
to  other  rooms  and  to  other  children,  and  not  only  tixis  is  true 
but  I  find  that  children  thus  occupied  gain  a  knowledge  of  form 
and  proportion,  the  relations  of  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  an  acquaintance  with  objects  in  three  dimensions,  and 
a  better  idea  of  appearance. 

FREDERICK  WHITNEY 


$  Beautiful  Art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who  have   ]^ 
"O  beautiful  things  about  them,  and  leisure  to  look  at  them   % 
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PICTORUL  DRAWING 

DURING  February  we  draw  groups  of  objects.  A  group 
does  not  mean  two  or  more  things  drawn  on  the  same 
sheet;  it  means  two  or  more  things  that  go  well  together  brought 
together  in  such  a  way  that  you  think  of  all  at  once,  not  of  one 
at  a  time.  Among  the  illustrations  Ai  is  a  group,  although 
the  objects  are  somewhat  scattered^  while  2  is  hardly  a  group 
notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  the  figures.  The  double  group 
at  3  is  a  masterpiece  for  a  seven-year-old.  But  ordinarily 
teachers  have  in  mind  something  like  the  illustrations  F  and  H 
when  thinking  of  groups.  Of  such  bringing  together  of  objects 
the  same  definition  is  true.  Fi  contains  a  pitcher,  a  glass  and 
a  lemon,  but  the  three  together  suggest  lemonade.  The  milk 
can  with  the  bowl  and  spoon,  H,  suggest  a  Itmch  of  bread  and 
milk.  The  objects  go  well  together  because  so  often  associated 
in  our  experience,  and  they  look  well  together  when  properly 
placed.  Objects  are  properly  placed  in  a  group  when  the  eye 
can  pick  them  all  up  at  once,  so  to  speak,  without  running  from 
one  to  the  other.  This  means,  usually,  that  some  portion  of 
one  object  obscures  some  portion  of  another  so  that  the  out- 
lines coalesce.  The  secret  of  making  a  good  group  is  to  have 
an  idea  to  be  embodied  in  the  group,  and  then  to  select  objects 
and  place  the  objects  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  instantly 
suggest  that  idea  to  whoever  sees  the  group.  In  a  satisfactory 
group  the  objects  do  not  differ  too  greatly  in  size.  A  bean- 
pot  and  one  bean  are  all  right  for  a  group  except  in  the 
matter  of  size;  in  that  they  are  ludicrously  disproportionate. 
A  quart  of  beans  tied  up  in  a  paper  bag  would  be  in  better 
relation  to  the  beanpot,  and  therefore  with  it  would  make  a 
better  group. 
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PRIMARY 

In  the  primary  grades  grouping  is  best  taught  by  letting 
the  children  place  each  other  so  that  the  story  will  be  told  in  panto- 
mime. But  the  grouping  in  these  grades  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Let  the  pupil  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  usually 
the  figures  he  draws  will  be  effectively  grouped.  If  they  are 
not  the  situation  may  be  discussed,  the  group  reconstructed 
with  children,  and  then  re-drawn. 

The  subjects  chosen  should  be  related  to  the  eirperiences  of 
the  children  and  so  far  as  possible  to  their  other  school  work. 
The  topics  given  here  are  merely  suggestive. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  winter  sports  and 
games. 

In  this  grade  It  wUl  be  best  to  discuss  with  the  children  what  subject  to 
attempt.  Select  a  subject  upon  which  they  all  agree,  tell  a  story,  or  have 
some  child  tell  a  story,  to  recall  vividly  the  conditions  to  be  represented,  then 
have  the  drawings  made,  using  the  most  promising  medium.  Have  the  draw- 
ings placed  before  the  class  that  all  may  see  and  decide  upon  the  most  successful . 
Try  the  same  subject  several  times.  Let  the  best  pupils  try  subjects  of  their 
own  choosing. 

The  illustrations  at  A  show  good  results,  i  was  drawn  on  gray  paper 
with  white  chalk  and  lead  pencil  by  Ray  Duncan,  Boone,  lows;  2  was  drawn 
in  colored  crayon  by  John  Szczepanick,  Webster,  Mass.;  3  was  drawn  in  char- 
coal by  Alma  Jodamus,  Wausau,  Wisconsin;  4  was  drawn  in  white  chalk  and 
lead  pencil  by  Albert  Poux,  South  Marquette,  Hich. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  personal  expen- 
ences  and  incidents  vividly  in  mind. 

This  can  be  class  work  by  selecting  something  which  happened  in  the 
schoolroom  or  at  recess,  or  anjrwhere  the  class  may  have  been  together.  But 
after  the  Arsi  few  lessons  the  children  will  enjoy  the  work  more  and  do  better 
if  they  draw  t"  give  pleasure  to  others  by  telling  something  in  personal  experi- 
ence. Let  each  pupil  tell  the  teacher  in  words  what  he  wants  to  iUustrate, 
that  the  proper  medium  may  be  selected  for  the  drawing. 
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The  illustrations  at  B  show  typical  good  results.*  i  is  in  ink,  diluted  or 
full  strength,  by  somebody  in  the  third  grade  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  i  is  in  cbarcoaJ 
by  Esther  Weise,  Washington  School,  Sixth  Street,  somewhere;  3  is  in  colored 
crayon  by  Eva  Lehoullier,  Wiachendon,  Mass.;  4  is  an  ink  silhouette  by  some- 
body in  a  second  grade  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  5  is  in  pencil  and  colored  crayon,  by 
George  Feige,  Webster,  Mass.     Urge  the  children  to  make  large  drawings. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  the  different  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

•  This  may  be  given  in  class  exercises  or  as  individual  work.  Try  both. 
Try  first  the  means  most  familiar  to  all  the  children.  Then  let  each  pupil 
select  some  one  within  his  personal  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  at  C  come  from  one  school  at  MidtfJetown,  Conn.  Tbey 
are  made  with  ink  or  colored  crayons  and  white  chalk  on  gray  paper.  The 
first  is  by  the  boy  who  always  thinks  of  something  original.  In  this  case  it 
was  Harry  Gunberg  who  thought  of  a  hearse  as  a  "Means  of  transportation!" 
2  is  by  Cecil  Kieft.  The  original  is  really  beautiful  with  a  touch  of  orange- 
yellow  in  the  lap  robe  and  harness.  3  is  by  Dorothy  Diefendorf,  and  4  by 
August  Carlson.  They  ore  all  astonishingly  realistic  In  eflect,  and  show  good 
teaching. 

INTERMEDIATE 

In  these  grades  the  pupils  will  enjoy  designing  a  group,  cotn- 
posing  a  group,  as  a  subject  for  drawing.  If  it  can  be  a  group 
to  illustrate  some  point  in  language,  geography,  physics,  history, 
or  handicraft,  so  much  the  better.  The  limitations  are  [i)  some- 
thing significant,  that  tells  its  story  at  a  glance;  {2)  something 
within  the  pupils'  powers,  composed  of  objects  they  can  draw; 
(3)  something  for  which  enough  objects  can  be  secured  to  enable 
each  pupil  when  drawing  to  have  a  good  view  of  a  group.  Such 
a  view  may  be  secured  in  several  ways.  One  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory is  to  have  boards  placed  from  desk  to  desk  at  the  end  of 
the  aisle  and  haif-way  down  the  aisle,  and  the  groups  arranged 

*nHiK  aud  oeaily  bD  otb«r  illuetfrntJoiw  in  thi*  uuUliw  mte  from  ilrawioci  which 
reoeiwd  award*  in  U»l  l'''cbruuy'»  Contest. 
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on  these  shelves.  Another  is  to  have  one  or  two  groups  arranged 
onrtables  at  thejfronl  of  the  room,  and  to  have  these  drawn  by 
squads  of  pupils  moved  in  turn  to  seats  which  command  a  view. 

A  third,  which  works  well  when 
conditions J]are  favorable,  is  to  have 
the^'groups  arranged  on  a  table  in 
the  hall  so^that  the  pupils  can  sit  in 
chairs  in  a  circle  around  the  table  (ten 
feet  away),  uslpg  a  chair  as  a  rest  for 
the  drawing  board  or  geography  upon 
which  they  place  their  papers  for 
drawing.  Any  arrangement  is  good 
which  gives  each  pupil  a  fair  view  of 
the  group. 

As  to  method  in  drawing,  this 
year  let  "wholes,  parts,  relations,"  and 
*'blocking-in*'  and  all  that  take  second 
place.  Try  Mr.  Whitney's  way. 
Place  your  principal  object  before  the 
pupils  and  have  that  drawn  near  the 
middle  of  the  sheet;  then  add  another 
object  to  the  group,  and  have  that 
added  in  the  drawing.  This  method 
helps  the  pupils  to  see  proportions  and  relations  in  clearer  light 
for  a  standard  of  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  first  drawing  on 
the  paper.  Trim  the  sheet  to  bring  the  group  into  right  relation 
to  the  space. 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Make  drawings  from  groups  composed 
of  spherical  and  hemispherical  objects. 

The  aim  is  to  study  the  effects  of  changes  in  distance  and  of  foreshorten- 
ing, without  running  into  the  more  difficult  problems  arising  from  changes 
in  level  and  convergence. 
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The  illustration  D,  an  ink  silhouette  by  Olive  Cleveland,  Skowhegani 
Maine,  ia  an  admirable  subject  for  the  Btudy  of  foreshortening,  but  ofFent  no 
opportunity  for  composing  a  group.     Plate  E  shows  simple  groups  at  2  and  3. 

1  shows  a  single  hemisphere  drawn  as  children  might  attempt  it,  after  having 
drawn  hemispheres  as  outlined  last  month  for  grade  V,  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

2  and  3  show  groups  finished  in  two  or  three  tones  after  a  careful  pencil  draw- 
ing in  outline  has  been  achieved.  2  is  by  Arnold  W.  Ames,  Westerly,  R.  I.^ 
and  3  by  Rose  M.  Lizotte,  Southbridge.  Mass.  Another  good  way  to  finish 
a  drawing  is  to  tint  delicately  each  object  by  means  of  colored  crayon,  as 
illustrated  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  February,  igo6,  by  Mr.  Daniels. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  groups  composed 
of   hemispherical   and   cylindrical   objects. 

The  aim  is  10  study  the  effects  of  changes  in  level  in  foreshortened  sur- 
faces, without  the  complications  of  convergence.  Pitchers,  bowls,  pails, 
cups,  vases,  bottles  and  glasses,  are  good  principal  objects  (the  most  pleasing 
and  in  many  other  respects  the  best  to  draw  being  a  glass  of  water),  with  which 
may  be  combined  other  appropriate  objects,  notably  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  illustrations  at  F  show  two  good  groups :  i  is  by  Louis  Tognetti, 
SomerriUe,  Mass.  It  was  drawn  in  pencil  with  washes  of  gray  for  background 
and  foreground,  a  wash  of  yellow  for  the  lemon,  and  bands  of  blue  upon  the 
pitcher.  The  other  group  is  by  Mabel  Fahey,  Fall  River,  Mass.  This  was 
drawn  in  in  pencil,  with  colored  crayon  used ,  after  the  outlines  were  right,  to 
give  apparent  solidity  and  a  naturalistic  color  effect.  Both  these  drawings 
show  traces  of  the  method  employed  in  making  them;  each  edge  and  contour 
was  sketched  entire  to  insure  the  complete  imaging  of  each  object. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  groups  composed  of 
cylindrical  and  conical  objects. 

The  aim  is  to  study  the  effects  of  foreshortening,  especially  upon  concen- 
trie  circles,  as  they  appear  in  hollow  cylindrical  and  conical  objects.  In 
other  words  the  problem  is  to  represent  thickness  of  edge  or  wall  in  hollow 
objects. 

Having  practiced  from  the  circles  drawn  on  cardboard,  as  suggested  last 
month,  such  objects  as  those  shown  in  the  illustrations  G  and  H,  will  present 
no  insuperable  difSculties.  When  a  good  pencil  drawing  in  outline,  such  as 
G,  has  been  secured,  a  tracing  may  be  made  from  it  and  colored  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations  at  U,  either  in  grays  only,  or  with  tight  washes  of  naturalistic 
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colors  over  the  grays.    Delicate  tints  produced  by  the  use  of  colored  crayoDi 
over  the  gray  washes  are  also  pleasing  in  effect. 

The  group  at  2  is  a  tracing  in  grays  from  a  drawing  in  colors  (which 
would  not  reproduce  well)  by  John  Witt,  Winchendon,  Mass.  (The  spoon  was 
not  in  the  original).  1  is  by  Albert  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and 
3  by  L.  A.  J.,  Fitchburg  Normal  Practice  School,  Grade  VIU.  The  original 
is  in  black,  white,  grayi  and  one  tone  of  dull  green. 


GRAMMAR 

In  these  grades  the  groups  should  be  more  individual.  The 
ideal  is  to  have  each  pupil  compose  his  own.  If  that  is  impossible 
let  two  or  three  pupils  work  together  in  composing  and  drawing 
a  group.  The  groups  should  be  related  to  the  pupils'  interests 
in  school,  at  home,  or  in  their  social  life.  Groups  suggesting 
an  occupation,  pastime,  outdoor  sport,  lunch,  amusement, 
handicraft,  or  business,  are  easily  composed  from  such  objects  as 
the  children  can  readily  secure.  If  the  work  can  be  correlated 
with  other  school  studies  and  activities,  so  much  the  better. 

SEVENTH  YEAR .  Make  drawings  from  groups  con- 
taining at  least  one  rectilinear  object. 

The  aim  is  to  study  the  effects  of  foreshortening  in  rectilinear  surfaces, 
«nd  to  use  lines  which  suggest  the  character  of  objects. 
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The  illustration  I  bjr  Agnes  Shattuck,  Nenrton,  Mass.,  presents  clearly 
this  aim.  It  is  a  school  girrs  group  book  and  tarn;  the  one  rectilinear  object 
is  present;  and  the  lines  suggest  well  the  rigid  edges  of  ihe  book  and  the  soft 
fluffy  contours  of  the  tarn.  (The  direction  of  strokes  in  the  band  of  the  cap 
is  not  the  best,  perhaps ;  strokes  at  right  angles  with  the  edge  of  the  band  might 
have  been  more  effective.).  J  shows  a  seventh  grade  group  finished  in  colors, 
by  Joseph  Martin,  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass.  The  original  is  very  pleasing 
in  color-five  tones  from  the  orange-yellow  scale,  with  white  and  gray  in  the 
crayons.  The  original  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get 
from  seventh  grade  pupiln. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.     Make  drawings  from  groups  contaming 

at  least  two  rectilinear  objects. 

The  aim  is  to  study  the  effects  of  foreshortening  in  rectilnear  surfaces, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  consistent  relationship  between  all  the  lines  and 
textures. 

The  illustration  at  K,  a  tracing  in  ink  from  a  drawing  in  color  by  "Har- 
jorie  R."  Grade  Vlll,  Delaware,  0.,  presents  an  admirable  subject.  It  might 
be  called  "A  Fruitless  American  Breakfast.'*  The  character  of  the  various 
edges  and  contours  is  welt  expressed  in  the  lines.  L  shows  a  drawing  made 
first  in  outline  and  afterwards  colored  in  analogous  tones  of  yellow,  by  Carl 
E.  Allison,  Grade  VIII,  Middletown,  Conn.  Carl's  two  books  are  not  quite 
consistent,  for  the  two  backs  say  that  the  books  make  one  angle  with  each 
other,  and  the  two  visible  ends  say  that  they  make  just  the  opposite  angle; 
but  the  handling  is  above  criticism,  and  In  the  original  the  colors  are  most 
pleasing. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  groups  of  common 
objects,  with  special  reference  to  suggesting  the  textures  of 
surfaces,  as  revealed  through  lights  and  darks. 

The  aim  is  to  tell  all  the  truth  of  appearance,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  illustration  at  H,  by  Margaret  Burgess,  Newton,  Mass.,  shows  a  group 
of  carpentent'  toots  rendered  tn  pencil.  Below  it  is  a  capital  drawing  of  a 
school  group  rendered  in  charcoal,  by  Marion  G.  Forbes,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Both 
these  girls  were  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  both  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
expressing  the  character  of  the  things  represented.  The  few  pupils  who  draw 
best  may  try  more  ambitious  problems,  such  as  those  shown  at  N.  The  bridge 
was  drawn  in  pencil,  from  the  original,  by  Maude  E.  PetUbone,  rCorth  Pownal, 
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Vt.,  and  the  open  door  by  Paul  T.  LitchfieMi  North  Sdtuate,  Mass.  The 
Frontispiece  shows  about  as  good  work  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  secure 
from  ninth  grade  pupils.  It  was  drawn  in  pencil  and  colored  crayons  by 
Bessie  Pollard,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  received  the  first  prize  in  the 
Contest  for  February,  1906. 

See  all  three  dimenmons. 

Draw  with  three  dimensions  in  mind. 

Learn  to  think  in  three  dimendons. 


Nobody  really  knows  about 
any  subject  until  "its  lencrth 
breadth  and  height  are  equal" 
in  clearness  in  bis    own    mind 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
Diractor  of  Driwlag  and  HindkrBft,  Botten 

FEBRUARY 
PICTORUL  DRAWING  AlfD  COMPOSITION 

IN  any  tnstnictions  regarding  drawing  from  objects,  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  taking  ample  time  to  compare  the  draw- 
ing with  the  object  at  each  step,  is  always  in  order.  Progress 
depends  on  this.  Eyes  which  are  being  trained  to  see  quickly 
whether  or  not  the  proportions  are  correct,  whether  the  pail 
is  too  high  for  its  width  or  too  wide  for  its  height,  whether  the 
book  is  too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  turned  at  too  great  an  angle  or 
not  turned  enough, ^will  be  of  greater  use  than  minds  filled  with 
information  regarding  perspective  principles.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  explanation  of  perspective  principles  is  of  little  value  till 
one  has  learned  to  draw  fairly  well  without  them. 

So  have  the  children  try  to  make  drawings  which  tell  the 
truth  about  the  object.  Interest  them  in  discussing  with  each 
other  whether  the  drawings  do  tell  the  truth,  and  if  not,  what 
changes  are  necessary.  If  such  interest  is  awakened  they  will 
learn  to  draw  well. 

In  primary  grades,  the  truths  told  will  be  very  elemental. 
All  that  can  be  expected  is  that  children  will  represent  prominent 
characteristics  and  general  proportions  sufficiently  well  so  one 
can  tell  what  objects  they  intended  to  draw,  and  in  illustrative 
sketching  that  the  people  and  animals  are  doing  the  things  that 
the  story  describes  them  as  doing. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school. 
I.     Select  some  object  of  simple  proportions,   with  which   the   children 
are  familiAr,  u  a  sled  or  a  shovel.     ^Place  the  object  in  full  view  of  the  class. 
Encourage  ihem  to  talk  about  its  use  and  tbetr  own  ezpcrimenta  with  similar 
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objects.     Have  them  draw  the  object  in  lead  pencil  or  colored  pencili.    Place 
all  the  drawings  where  the  children  can  see  and  discuss  them. 

^  3.  Have  the  children  cut  the  object  from  paper  and  add  details  and  color 
with  pencils.  After  a  child  has  cut  the  shape  he  usually  draws  it  in  better 
proportion. 

3.  Have  the  children  draw  the  object  again  making  large  drawings  in 
good  proportion. 

4.  Interest  the  children  in  some  story  or  incident  involving  the  use  of 
the  object  they  have  been  drawing,  as  for  example,  children  sliding  down 
hill  or  a  man  shovelling.     Let  them  make  sketches  illustrating  this. 

Continue  illustrations  of  winter  occupations  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar.  Let  the  children  compare  these  with  their  previous  illustrative 
sketches  of  autumn  and  winter.  Add  to  these,  sketches  of  ways  of  travel  and 
transportation   in   winter.     See  illustrations  iu  Graded  Outline. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

Interest  the  children  in  arranging  two  or  three  groups  which  suggest 
a  pleasing  story,  such  as  a  travelling  bag  and  umbrella  or  hat,  a  few  carpen- 
ter's tools,  a  dinner  group  with  lunch  box  or  pail,  etc.  These  groups  should 
be  simple  and  contain  only  two  or  three  objects.  Discuss  the  arrangement 
of  the  objects.  Select  the  group  which  is  of  greatest  interest  and  have  the  chil- 
dren draw  it.  Follow  the  same  means  to  insure  careful  drawing  that  were 
suggested  in  the  January  outline  for  rural  schools. 

Have  the  children  exchange  seats  and  let  each  child  study  the  drawing 
made  by  the  one  who  previously  occupied  the  seat.  Have  half  the  cla.<ts  return 
to  their  seats  and  receive  suggestions  from  those  who  examined  their  drawings, 
first  as  to  the  things  in  the  drawing  which  are  right;  second  as  to  what  are 
wrong.  Let  the  other  lialf  of  the  class  now  receive  criticism  in  the  same 
way.  Such  criticiBm  of  drawing  is  a  help  to  those  who  give  and  to  those  who 
receive  it. 

'Follow  a  similar  method  in  drawing  other  groups.  If  children  fail 
in  representing  relative  proportions  true,  it  is  often  a  help  to  try  such  a  method 
as  the  following: 

Z  Place  one  object  in  view  and  have  the  children  make  a  rapid  sketch  ill 
light  lines.  Then  place  another  of  entirely  different  proportions  with  the 
first  to  form  a  group.  Have  the  children  add  this  second  object  to  their  draw- 
ing to  its  relative  proportion  and  portion  shall  be  correct. 

Truthful  drawing  is  the  test  of  success  in  this  month's  work. 
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Illustrative  Drawing 

Primaxy  Illustrative  Drawing.    Jessie  T.  Ames.    Book,  March  1905. 
Illustrative  Drawing  by  Frederick  Whitney,  Year-Book  of  Council,  1903, 

p.  92. 
Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood,  by  Julia  C.  Cremins,  Year-Book  of 

Council,  1905,  p.  46. 
Primary  Drawing,  by  Walter  Sargent,  Year-Book  of  Council,  1904,  p.  37. 

On  Arranging  Groups 

Relationships  in  Grouping.  Frank  C.  Parsons.  Book,  February  1905. 
Examples  of  groups.  Book,  Outlines  for  January  and  February  each  year. 
Pictorial  Compomtion,  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Year-Book  of  Council,  1902, 

p.  100. 
Prang  Text  Books,  V,  p.  45;  VI,  p.  46;  VII,  p.  46. 

On  Drawing  Groups 

Drawing  of  Groups.    Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  February  1906. 

Tests  and  Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing.     Harold  H.  Brown,  Book,  January 

1905. 
Still  Life  in  Water  Colors.    Maiy  B.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904. 
Water  Color  over  Charcoal. .  Dora  H.  Norton,  Book,  January  1905. 
Drawing  from  Groups.    A.  K.  Cross,  "Freehand  Drawing,"  p.  9.    See 

also  Mr.  Cross'  "Light  and  Shade." 
Prang  Text-Books,  Sections  "Beauty  in  Common  Things." 
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A  BOLT  Gim 

DURING  the  long  winter  evenings  when  one's  eyes  need  a 
rest  from  reading,  it  is  great  fun  to  shoot   with  a  Bolt 
Gun.     You  make  one  and  see! 

The  easiest  way  to  make  a  Bolt  Gun  is  to  whittle  one  out 
from  three  pieces  of  thin  wood  and  furnish  it  with  fittings  as 
follows:  (i)  Find  two  pine  or  basswood  boards  two  ft.  long, 
five  inches  wide  and  one-eighth  inch  thick;  and  one  other 
board  the  same  but  one-fourth  inch  thick.  On  one  of  the  thin 
boards  draw  the  outline  of  a  gun  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  dotted  lines  at  left  and  right  wilt  help  you  to  see  bow  to  place 
the  drawing,  for  they  represent  the  ends  of  the  board.  When 
this  is  whittled  out  place  it  on  the  other  boards,  mark  around 
it,  and  cut  out  two  others  just  like  it.  Now  tack  the  three  together 
(the  thick  one  in  the  middle )  by  means  of  about  three  five-eighths- 
inch  brads,  one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle,  and  make  the 
three  pieces  into  one  gun,  sandpapering  the  gun  until  it  is  per- 
fectly smooth. 

(2)  From  a  piece  of  basswood,  or  better  from  some  kind 
of  harder  wood  like  holly  or  maple,  something  that  will  not 
split  easily,  work  out  the  hammer  and  trigger  which  form  the 
lock,  according  to  the  dimensions  given.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  draw  each  part  upon  wood  of  the  right  thickness  (one- 
fourth  inch  or  slightly  lessi,  bore  the  holes  carefully  with  a 
brad-awl  or  drill,  and  then  cut  out  the  shapes  with  a  bracket 
saw,  or  with  a  knife.  When  finished  they  should  be  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter-inch  thick,  and  perfectly  smooth.  Be  sure  they 
fit  together  in  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration. 

(3)  Pry  off  one  side  of  the  gun,  lay  the  lock  'on  the  thick 
piece  in  the  right  position  and  mark  the  two  lines  f  and  g.  Saw 
the  thick  piece  through  on  these  lines  and  take  out  the  piece  f  g. 
Now  pry  off  the  thick  piece  F  and  remove  an  eighth-inch  from 
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its  upper  edge.  Bevel  the  edges  of  the  two  thin  pieces,  so  that 
when  the  parts  are  put  together  again  the  barrel  will  look  like 
the  section  drawn  at  H,  end  view. 

(4)  Replace  F.  Put  the  hammer  and  trigger  in  the  right 
place  and  push  a  pin  through  the  thin  side  to  indicate  the 
points   through   which   the  brads   must   be  driven   to  form   the 
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bearings  of  the  lock.  Drive  two  five-eighths-inch  brads  through 
these  points,  from  the  outside,  and  place  the  hammer  and  trigger 
in  position  upon  these  brad-bearings.  Place  the  other  thin 
piece  (the  side  of  the  gun)  in  position,  and  force  it  down.  Drive 
two  or  three  five-eighths  brads  through  the  gun  in  such  posi- 
tions as  you  think  best  to  hold  all  firmly  together,  and  file  off 
the  points.  A  brad  or  two  driven  through  the  other  way  and 
filed  o&  will  help  to  fasten  all  securely  together. 

(5)  Find  a  good  spunky  rubber  band  about  three  inches  long 
and  a  quarter-inch  wide,  unstretched.  Place  the  end  of  the 
barrel  in  one  end  of  the  band  and  drive  a  double  pointed  carpet 
tack  or  other  wire  staple  into  the  end  as  shown  at  B  and  H, 
over  the  band  to  hold  it  in  place. 

(6)  From  a  piece  of  pine  wood  whittle  out  a  bolt,  or  short 
arrow,  six  inches  long  and  of  the  form  shown  at  C,  round  one 
end  and  flat  at  the  other.     Have  it  straight  and  smooth. 

(7)  Adjust  the  lock,  place  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
(which  holds  the  gim)  behind  the  trigger,  to  keep  it  in  place, 
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and  by  hooking  two  fingers  into  the  rubber  band  pull  it  back 
and  hook  it  over  the  hammer.  Place  the  bolt  in  position  as 
shown  at  F,  and  then  puU  the  trigger.  My  gun  will  shoot  a 
bolt  more  than  loo  feet^  and  will  drive  the  bolt  through  a  target 
of  tough  manila  paper  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet, 

A  TARGET 

Throw  a  rug  over  the  back  of  an  arm  chair.  Tie  a  string 
from  arm  to  arm  at  the  outer  ends.  Over  this  string  hang,  or 
upon  it  pin,  a  sheet  of  manila  paper  upon  which  a  bullseyehas 
been  drawn.  The  bolt  will  pass  through  the  target,  spend  itself 
against  the  rug,  and  fall  in  the  chair  where  you  can  find  it,  with- 
out denting  anything,-  if  you  aim  it  right! 

A  BOLT  PISTOL 

A  pistol  can  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  by  changing 
the  shape  of  the  handle  and  shortening  the  barrel.  If  you  can't 
find  a  big  rubber  band,  make  a  pistol  to  fit  a  little  rubber  band, 
of  course  reducing  everything,  bolt,  lock,  in  proportion. 

A  HOLDER 

The  easiest  way  to  make  a  good  holder  is  to  cut  a  square 
out  of  an  old  bed  quilt,  and  place  it  between  two  squares  of 
"overall-cloth'*  (denim)  or  cretonne,  and  stitch  it  criss-cross 
on  a  machine.  Then  bind  the  edges  with  braid,  or  with  a  cross- 
way  piece  of  some  thin  material,  three-quarters-inch  wide. 
At  the  comer  where  the  two  ends  come  together  sew  on  a  loop 
or  a  brass  ring  for  hanging  the  holder  on  a  hook  exactly  where 
you  can  reach  it  when  you  want  it  most. 

Of  course  if  you  can't  find  the  old  bed  quilt  you  will  have 
to  put  squares  of  sheet  wadding  between  your  squares  of  stout 
cloth.     Instead  of  selecting  covering  material  of  rainbow  colors, 
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Gl«u  tubing  10  inches  long. 


The 
Suction  Pipe. 


to  fit  mouth  of  bottle. 


Cork  and  glass  tubing  for  mouth  of  pump. 
Tacks  or  brads. 

APPARATUS.  Bore  one  hole  in  cork  B,  tvo 
holes  in  cork  D  and  two  in  cork  K.  BoiJ  the 
corks  thoroughly.  Over  the  hole  In  cork  B  fasten 
a  hinge,  or  clack  valve,  Ci,  made  of  a  piece  of  thin 
leather  secured  to  the  cork  at  one  end  by  a  tack. 
Fit  the  curk  into  the  larger  end  of  the  chimney. 
To  cork  D  fasten  the  handle  F£  by  passing  one  end 
of  the  rod  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  cork. 
To  prevent  the  cork  from  slipping  up  or  down,  on 
the  handle  drive  small  brads  or  tacks  into  the 
handle  just  above  and  below  the  cork.  Over  the 
other  hole  in  the  cork  fit  a  hinge  valve,  Ci.  Now 
force  cork  D  into  the  narrow  portion  of  the  chim- 
ney. This  piston  should  fit  water-tight  in  the 
chimney.  If  the  cork  does  not  fit  water-tight  cut  a 
small  groove  around  its  circumference  and  wrap 
the  cork  with  cord. 

Place   one  end  of  glass  tubing  T  through  thai 
hole  in  cork  B  until  it  touches  valve  Ci.     Place  the 
other    end    through    a    hole    in    cork    K,    carefully 
pushing  cork   K   up  until   it    just  touches  cork  B. 
Put  cork  K  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  filled  with 
water.      At   the   smaller  opening  of   the  chimney] 
make  a  spout  of  a  cork  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubic 
OS  shown  in  the  drawing  at  RS,  or  at  W,  or  if  youl 
have  time  bore  a   hole   through  the  chimney  about* 
one  inch  from  the  top.     You  can  do  this  by  boring 
patiently  with  the  point  of  a  rat  tail  file  upon  the  spot  desired,  being  careful 
not  to  press  too  heavily,  and  always  to  keep  the  file  wet  with  water.     Into 
this    hole   may   be   inserted  a    piece   of   rubber   tubing,    or  a    piece  of  gla 
tubing  which  will  have  to  be  secured   and   made   water-tight  by  the  use  of 
lealing  wax. 

Before  beginning  the  experiment  push  the  piston  down  as  far  as  possible. 
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EXPERIMENT.  Gradually  raific  the  piston  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  and  notice  the  valves  Ct  and  C2. 

OBSERVATION.  Valve  Cz  remains  closed  and  valve  Ci  opens  and 
water  enters  the  chimney. 

INFERENCE.  The  downward  pressure  of  air  keeps  C2  closed,  and  the 
air  in  the  chimney  between  valves  C2  and  Ct  occupies  more  space  and  therefore 
has  less  pressure  than  the  outside  air  which  now  presses  on  the  water  in  the 
bottle  and  forces  it  up  through  the  tubing  T  and  into  the  chimney  thus  raising 
valve  Ci. 

EXPERIMENT.  Lower  the  piston  and  notice  the  action  of  the  valves. 
Notice  also  the  water  in  the  chimney. 

OBSERVATION.  Valve  C2  opens  and  valve  Ci  closes,  and  the  water 
remains  in  the  chimney. 

INFERENCE.  The  air  and  the  water  between  corks  B  and  D  are  com- 
pressed thus  causing  a  greater  pressure  which  raises  valve  Cj  and  doses  Ci. 

Raise  and  lower  the  piston  several  times,  and  you  will  notice  that  each 
time  it  is  raised  more  water  enters  the  chimney.  When  the  piston  is  covered 
with  water  valve  C3  is  opened  by  the  water,  and  now  when  the  piston  is  raised 
valve  C3  closes  and  the  water  above  the  piston  is  raised  or  lifted,  hence  the 
name  lifting-pump. 

The  principle  of  the  lifting  pump  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  water 
pump  which  has  been  in  use  at  least  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

THE  FORCE  PUMP. 

Experiment  XTI. 

MATERIALS. 

A  -   Bottle  nearly  full  of  water.    (See  Figure  15}. 
B —  Glass  tubing. 
C  -  Student's  Lamp  Chimney. 
O  —  Cork  (3  holes^  to  fit  chimney. 
E—  Hinge  valve. 

G—  Handle  }  Plunger  or  Piston 

F  -  Solid  Cork      j"       (must  be  strictly  water-tight). 
H —  FHeces  of  glass  tubing,  three  inches  long. 
I—  Rubber  tubing. 
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IRFERENCE.  The  air  between  valve  K  and  the  piston  is  made  to  occupy 
more  space,  therefore  it  has  less  pressure.  This  aUows  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the  bottle  A  to  force  same  water  into  the  chimney. 
The  outside  pressure  of  the  air  which  comes  through  tubinj;  M  presses  ftgainst 
K  and  keeps  it  closed. 

EXPERIMENT.     Lower  the  piston.     What  hapens? 

OBSERVATION.  Valve  £  closes,  valve  K  opens  and  water  enters  bottle 
L  and  partly  fills  glass  tubing  M. 

IKFERENCE.  The  air  and  the  water  between  the  piston  and  valve  E 
are  compressed.  This  closes  valve  E  and  also  forces  water  into  the  small 
bottle  L.  This  water  fiUs  the  glass  tube  H  the  spray  end  of  which  offers  a 
resistance  to  the  water  which  now  blocks  up  the  glass  tube  and  thereby  con- 
fines the  air  in  the  bottle  L.  The  more  water  there  is  forced  into  the  bottle  L 
the  more  the  air  in  the  bottle  is  compressed  and  the  greater  will  be  its  force 
in  pushing  out  the  water  through  the  spray  end  of  tubing  H. 

By  raising  and  lowering  the  piston  rapidly  a  good  long  steady  stream 
of  water  may  be  forced  from  the  spray  end. 

The  Force  Pump  was  invented  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
by  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  named  Ctesibius  (te-sib-i-us) 
who  was  the  first  to  use  the  force  pump  for  putting  out  fires. 
The  hand  fire-engines  now  tised  in  many  villages  differ  but  very 
little  from  the  force  pump  Ctesibius  made  and  used  nearly  3000 
years  ago. 

Ctesibius  knew  a  great  deal  about  how  pumps  work,  but 
he  discovered  nothing  that  enabled  him  to  explain  %>hy  they 
work. 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAUHEL 
OreBoaborot  North  Carolina 
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AMONG  my  intimate  friends  are  two,  very  dear  to  each  other" 
who  always  watch  out  the  old  year  and  welcome  the  new 
together.  They  began  to  do  that  before  they  were  married !  And 
now,  after  the  children  are  all  sound  asleep,  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
is  replenished,  the  little  old  fashioned  table,  used  that  first  watch 
night  twenty  years  ago,  is  brought  out  and  laid  daintily  for  two, 
and  the  watch  begins.  First  comes  the  balancing  of  the  accounts 
for  the  year,  a  sort  of  dead  reckoning  to  discover  the  position 
of  the  house  financially ;  then  comes  the  re-reading  of  the  favorite 
New  Year  poetry;  then —  but  I  shall  be  betraying  a  sacred  confi- 
dence if  I  am  not  careful — .  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  just  this, 
however,  that  with  the  new  year  they  make  the  mutual  pledge  to 
help  one  another  to  hold  to  their  ideals,  and  they  discuss  those 
ideals  over  their  midnight  limch  of  rare  delicacies,  while  the  fire 
sings  on  the  hearth  and  the  shadows  dance  on  the  wall, 

€L  Let  us  make  that  same  pledge :  To  help  each  other  to  hold 
to  our  ideals.  Progress  is  possible  no  otherwise,  either  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  race.  In  the  old  days  when  an  East  India- 
man  came  at  last  into  Salem  harbor,  she  was  brought  to  dock  by 
hand,  so  to  speak.  A  man  in  an  open  boat  rowed  to  the  pier  with 
the  end  of  a  hawser.  This  was  made  fast  to  a  stout  pile,  and  then 
the  crew  on  deck  working  the  capstan  hauled  the  ship  to  the 
desired  haven.  History  has  been  a  succession  of  dockings.  Some 
brave  spirit  has  rowed  out  ahead  of  his  fellows  and  planted  his 
ideal,  and,  if  planted  firmly  in  the  ground  of  truth,  to  it  the  rest 
have  drawn  themselves,  arriving  only  to  find  that  another  brave 
and  keen  eyed  man  has  already  planted  a  new  ideal  a  hundred 
yards  nearer  the  heavenly  country. 

^  '*Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Hold  to  your 
ideal  of  yourself  physically,  of  yourself  intellectually,  of  yourself 
spiritually.     Hold  to  your  ideal  of  a  schoolroom,  of  a  school,  of 
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Hitch  your  wagon  to  the  star.     Follow 


Follow  it  utterly; 
Hope  beyond  hope. 

The  whole  universe  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  tries  to  rise. 
"According  to  your  faith  be  it  irnto  you,"  is  the  unchangeable 
law  of  God's  world. 

€L  As  teachers  of  drawing  we  must  hold  to  our  ideals  of  beauty. 
**Make  everything  beautiful/'  must  be  our  motto.  And  we  must 
hold  to  this  with  an  ever  tighter  grip  these  days  when  the  clamor 
for  "Industrial  Education"  is  increasing.  The  State  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education,  in  Massachusetts,  the  great  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  organized  in  New  York 
City  in  Hovember,  the  Social  Education  Congress  in  Boston  in 
December,  the  movements  for  industrial  education  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  a  dozen  cities  in  the  west,  are  all 
significant  signs  of  the  times.  The  old  order  is  changing  (as 
usual !),  the  ideals  of  the  few  a  generation  ago  are  now  the  ideals 
of  the  many.  But  a  careful  following  of  all  that  is  being  said 
and  written  will  reveal  a  lack  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  of  the  great  fact  that  continual  progress  is  impossible 
without  an  infinite  ideal.  If  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  the 
world  were  appointed  to  teach  their  skill  to  others,  we  know  that 
they  could  not  teach  it  all,  and  that  the  pupils  would  not  equal 
their  masters;  and  that  those  pupils  in  turn  teaching  other  pupils 
would  produce  less  efficient  workmen.  It  is  not  the  perfect 
technician  who  leads  into  an  ever  growing  world  of  beauty;  it  is 
the  designer,  the  artist,  the  man  of  vision.  Unless  our  Industrial 
Education  opens  the  minds  of  working  men  to  the  beauties  of  the 
world,  to  the  glories  of  artistic  achievement,  to  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  art,  we  shall  continue  to  steal  our  designs  from  Germany 
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and  France,  and  all  our  Industrial  Training  will  go  to  the  making 
of  clever  parrots  and  monkeys. 

O  Trsdel  Thou  King  of  the  modern  daysl 

Change  thy  ways, 

Change  thy  ways; 
I^t  the  sweaty  laborers  file 

A  little  while, 

A  little  while. 
Where  Art  and  Nature  sing  and  smile. 

C  Yes,  let  us  resolve,  this  Hew  Year*s  Day,  1907,  to  hold  to 
our  ideals,  to  try  as  never  before  to  bring  our  children  to  work 
for  beautiful  results,  to  make  every  spelling  paper,  language  paper, 
essay,  map,  chart,  drawing,  every  constructed  object,  as  beautiful 
as  possible.  Let  us  give  them  the  salutary  vision  of  Beauty,  not 
as  something  dwelling  in  kings*  palaces  and  government  museums, 
but  as  something  by  the  wayside,  something  ever  entering  in  at 
lowly  doors,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  common  man. 

4L  Model  and  object  drawing  is  the  specific  work  outlined  for 
this  month  and  next.  The  authors  of  the  new  Prang  Teit  Books 
of  Art  Education  were  wise  in  calling  such  work  the  study  of 
Beauty  in  Common  Things.  That  is  the  real  topic.  Let  us  not 
forget  it.  An  ellipse  is  a  curve  of  beauty;  the  rhythmic  measures 
in  a  foreshortened  cube  are  beautiful  in  their  relations.  The 
two  objects  in  a  group,  "each  the  other  adorning"  sing  a  duet  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  song  of  two  little  children  to  the  ear. 
Do  you  doubt  this?  In  the  words  of  Hermia  (almost^  "I  would 
my  pupils  looked  but  with  my  eyes!"  To  be  beautiful  a  drawing 
must  be  first  truthful  and  then  skilful  in  handling. 

<[  The  blackboard  calendar  holds  the  Chicadee  in  honor.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  to  read  Eemrson's   poem,  The  Titmouse,  to 
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the  children,  and  to  question  them 
as  to  their  own  experiences  with  the 
brave  little  fellow. 

The  drawing  is  so  frank  that  a 
close  study  of  the  plate  will  reveal  the 
method.  To  produce  the  feathered 
look  of  the  birds  put  the  chalk  on 
lightly  and  rub  it  down  with  the 
thumb.  Charcoal  is  used  for  the 
dark  touches. 

^  The  illustration  of  personal  ex- 
periences in  the  lower  grades  is 
always  of  interest  to  children,  and 
always  instructive  to  teachers  who 
take  notice.  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  drawings  of  Edith  Worth  (of  what 
town  I  never  knew)  as  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  an  egg  of  meat,  -Pre  Raph- 
aelite  in  their  story-telling  power. 
The  article  by  Miss  Cook  will  help 
teachers  to  help  pupils  to  take  the 
next  step  towards  more  orderly  pic- 
tures, and  that  by  Mr.  Augsburg  to 
take  the  next.  Miss  Hagarty*s  sensi- 
ble article  on  Picture  Enjoyment  and 
Mrs.  Rogers'  little  poem  on  Winter 
Treasures,  will  serve,  let  us  hope,  to 
give  us  all  the  right  attitude  towards 
Art  and  Nature  at  this  season. 


"        iiV-j     C  The^pen  drawings  by   Mr.  James 
'"'^    ~       Hall    continue  the  series  of   Historic 
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Houses.      Mr.  Hall  sends  the   following  notes  on  how  to  draw 
them: 

THE  FRANKLIN  HOUSE 

The  slightly  over  hanging  second  story  gives  a  quaint  charm  to  this  very 
unpretentious  little  old  house.  Those  who  remember  the  half  timber  houses 
of  Europe  can  see  from  whence  came  this  traditional  pecuharity  of  construction 
which  was  brought  over  by  the  colonists  and  may  be  seen  here  and  there  among 
the  old  houses  of  New  England. 

Experience  shows  that  it  takes  care  and  knowledge  to  make  a  good  copy- 
almost  as  much  as  to  draw  from  nature.  Moreover  intelligent  copying  is  one 
step  toward  good  original  work.  In  beginning  this  drawing  or  that  of  the  Lee 
house  a  practically  perfect  pencil  sketch  must  be  made  before  any  pen  tines 
are  drawn.  Great  exactness  in  underljring  pencil  outlines  is  the  best  way 
of  insuring  freedom  in  that  of  pen  work.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are|in 
this  drawing  practically  three  values  besides  white  and  black.  The  effect  of 
the  tines  suggesting  the  clapboards  on  the  front  of  the  house  is  light  gray ;  the 
roof,  the  shade  side  of  the  chimney,  and  the  shade  side  of  the  house  are  about 
middle  value,  while  the  shadows  on  the  ground  are  dark. 

The  question  of  values  however,  has  been  but  one  consideration  in  the 
"rendering"  of  this  drawing.  What  are  spoken  of  as  "textures^'  have  been 
carefully  con&idered  and  suggested  by  a  variety  of  treatments.  Note  carefully 
howbrickhasbeensuggestedby  the  handling  of  the  chimney,  and  how  differently 
the  shingle  roof  is  treated  iwitbout  drawing  the  shingles),  from  the  side  of  the 
bouse.  Notice  also  the  use  of  dots  for  variety  as  well  as  to  suggest  material. 
(3  Pen  and  ink  is  a  medium  that  well  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  the 
textures  of  old  houses  and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  its  possJbiUties  in  this 
direction  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  a  kind  of  beauty  that  is  a  pari  of 
the  charm  of  a  fine  etching  or  engraving. 

THE  LEE  HOUSE 

This  tall  brick  southern  residence  forms  a  strong  contrast  in  style  to  the 
Franklin  house.  Its  dignity  is  at  once  felt  in  its  proportions  and  is  well  borne 
out  by  the  high  stoop  and  white  columns,  while  the  effect  is  added  to  by  the 
Iron    fence     and    clipped    shrubbery. 

This  drawing  is  sketchy,  and  there  is  grave  danger  that  a  copy  may  degcner- 
at«  into  something  careless.  Such  however  need  not  be  the  case  if  great  care 
is  token  in  the  placing  of  details  in  tht  preliminary  pencil  drawing  such  details 
OS   windoMTS   and   steps. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  outlines  of  the  cornice  of  the  house  have  been 
omitted  in  places,  the  shadows,  rendered  by  short  lines,  being  the  means  em- 
ployed of  defining  the  form.  The  partial  omission  of  details  of  windows,  and 
blinds  has  been  done  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  drawing  less  mechanical. 

Note  carefully  the  rendering  of  the  shrubbery  andsee  that  the  iron  fence, 
though  but  slightly  drawn,  is  made  to  come  forward  by  means  of  the  broader 
strokes  used. 

The  clouds  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  composition  and  the 
lines  are  carefully  placed  to  give  pleasing  space  division.  A  very  wavy,  free 
line  is  necessary  to  carry  the  impression  of  the  mobile  cloud  forms.  The  sky 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  drawing. 

A  point  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  vertical  parallel  lines  in  the  suggested  dis- 
tance. By  contrast  of  direction  with  the  horizontal  rendering  of  the  brick 
house  these  vertical  lines  form  an  important  element  in  the  drawing. 

The  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  made  that  every  line  and  every  dot  is 
important.  Not  a  touch  should  be  made  without  thought  of  its  significance. 
If  a  stroke  does  not  definitely  help  a  picture  it  has  no  reason  for  being  drawn. 

C  A  refreshingly  wholesome  bit  of  school  work  comes  from 
Mr.  Emmet  £.  Myers,  of  Marshall  College  art  department,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Virginia.  It  is  an  announcement  of  the  Quarterly 
Exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  department.  One  of 
the  four  pages  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

These  students  are  dealing,  evidently,  with  real  problems  in 
the  life  that  now  is,  the  artistic  solution  of  which  will  prove  the 
genuineness  of  ail  our  "art  education." 

€t  Mr.  Frederick  Lindon  Bumham,  a  graduate  of  the  Btassa- 
chusetts  Normal  Art  School,  formerly  supervisor  of  drawing  for 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  and  lately  supervisor  of  drawing  for  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  Agent  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Drawing,  as  the  oflicial  title  runs,  in  Massachusetts. 
This  means  that  Mr.  Bumham  will  be  known  as  the  State  Super- 
visor of  Drawing.  The  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  as  great 
as  they  are  honorable,  for  the  Agent  is  the  direct  representative 
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of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  exercises  a  subtle  but  very 
powerful  influence.  The  office  was  created  for  Professor  Walter 
Smith  in  1871.  It  was  held  by  Mr.  Smith  for  ten  years  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Carter  for  five  years,  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  for 
sixteen  years  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Sargent  for  three  years.     Mr. 


HE  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  most  cordially 
invite  you  to  attend  the  ex- 
hibit of  studied  from  Still 
Life  and  Landscape  in  pen- 
cil water  color  and  pastel. 
Head  and  features  in  pen- 
cil and  charcoal. 


5?T7 

Bumham  brings  to  his  new  work  experience  in  teaching  and 
supervising,  ability  as  an  artist  and  craftsman,  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  normal  instructor,  a  character  above  reproach,  and 
fortunately  (in  view  of  the  arduous  demands  of  the  office)  "insolent 
good  health."  Massachusetts  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
election,  and  Mr.  Bumham  upon  having  received  such  honor, — 
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the  highest  which  the  State  can  confer  upon  a  Supervisor.  ISr. 
Burnham  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Council  of  Super- 
visors  of   Bfanual   Arts. 

Q  Does  beautiful  advertising  pay?  It  must,  otherwise  why 
should  a  concern  like  the  Mittineague  Paper  Company  issue  such 
a  sumptuous  volume  as  their  last  ^*CaUtog/*  a  bound  book 
6x9  1-2  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  with  stamped  cover  in 
dull  green  and  gold?  "Strathmore  Quality  Book  Papers"  is 
high  water  mark;  alike  creditable  to  its  designers  (among  whom 
is  James  Hall)  f  to  its  printers,  the  Munder  Thomsen  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, and  to  the  famous  Paper  Makers  themselves.  As  a  source 
of  suggestion  in  design,  as  a  book  of  standards  in  paper,  as  a 
collection  of  examples  of  the  use  of  color  in  printing,  the  volume 
would  prove  worth  the  dollar  it  costs,  to  any  supervisor  who  could 
a0ord  to  spend  a  dollar  that  way.  Lowell's  vision  will  yet  come 
true,  and  Beauty  will  be  the  bride  of  Use  in  America. 

il  The  practice  of  publishing  a  local  school  calendar,  which 
may  be  given  by  the  Principal  at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  as  a 
token  of  remembrance  to  his  pupils,  seems  to  be  spreading. 
Among  the  best  received  last  January  were  two  published  by 
grammar  schools  in  Massachusetts:  *'The  Seventh  Annual 
Calendar**  of  the  Renfrew  School,  Adams,  giving  the  school 
signals,  sessions,  holidays,  etc.,  and  ornamented  with  a  half-tone 
of  the  school  building;  and  the  third  or  fourth  annual  Christmas 
card  and  calendar  by  the  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Fall 
River,  containing  Lowell's  "Unwasted  Days*'  neatly  printed  on 
the  face,  and  on  the  back  this: 

"Strength  all  your  burdens  to  besr, 

Hope   I0   sustain   you   in    strife, 
Courage  to  do  and  to  daie, 

Victory  crowning  your  life; 
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Could  my  good  wish^  come  true 
These  should  be  given  to  you. 
Happy,  happy  be  this  day, 
Happier  still  the  days  before  you." 

Let  me  make  this  my  New  Year's  salutation  to  the  readeis 
of  the  School  Arts  Book. 


January  i&t,  1Q07. 


J      As  we  increase  the  range  of  what  we  see,  we      JJ, 
$      increase  the  richness  of  what  we  can  imagine      ^ 

I  J 
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HERE  is  a  word  from  Hr/Frederick  LJBurnham  in  reference 
to  the  pamphlet  "Art  and  Education"  published  recently  by 
the  Doyle  Avenue  School  in  that  city: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:  — 

Believing  that  some  use  should  be  m&de  of  the  work  done  by  public^school 
children,  I  urged  the  publication  of  a  magazine  which  should  embody  a  variety 
of  their  results.  Such  a  magazine  would  have  been  worth  while  if  confined 
to  the  one  school,  but  realizing  its  possibilities  if  sold  in  connection  with  an 
art  exhibition  such  as  so  many  of  the  schools  in  Providence  have  held  during 
the  past  two  years,  I  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  master  of  the  Doyle  Avenue 
school  and  his  corps  of  teachers. 

[^-i  As  a  result  the  first  issue  of  "Art  and  Education"  appeared  in  April  and 
woa  a  decided  success  financially  as  well  as  educationally  for  it  proved  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  entire  school.  It  was  sold  at  the  news  stands  and  outside  of  the 
city  also.  The  majority  of  the  articles  were  written  and  all  of  the  designs 
done  by  the  pupils.  They  also  helped  on  the  business  side;  were  given  various 
districts  to  canvass  for  advertisements;  were  efficient  as  errand  boys,  and  some 
of  the  older,  more  trustworthy  students  came  in  touch  with  the  practicaJ  side 
of  printing  by  doing  work  in  company  with  teachers  at  the  printing  office. 

You  will  not  care  to  have  me  enumerate  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
enterprise  has  been  helpful  but  I  believe  it  accompHshed  great  good  for  the 
children.  Their  work  was  of  necesuty  more  or  less  crude  but  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  towards  drawing  has  been  noticed. 

In  June  a  second  edition  was  published  showing  a  gain  and  enlisting  the 
cobperation  of  the  alumni;  though  I  prefer  to  keep  the  work  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  children.  We  are  interested  enough  to  make  a  third  attempt 
in  another  school  this  fall.  Yours  sincerely, 

Frederic  L.  Bumham. 

In  reply  lo  several  correspondents  who  have  asked  for 
good  reference  books  on  Household  Decoration,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  tc*  publish  the  following  list  sent  me  by  Hiss  Virginia 
Robie  of  the  "House  Beautiful:" 

"Successful  Houses"  by  Olive  Coleman,  Fox-Duffield  &  Co. 

"Principles  of  Home  Decoration"  by  Candace  Wheeler,  Doubleday,  Page 
ft  Co. 

"The  Decoration  of  Houses"  by  Edith  Wharton  and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr., 
Scribners. 
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"Home  Furnishing;  Practical  and  Aitistic"  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.     Stokes- 
"Homes    and    Their    Decoration"    by    Lillian    Hamilton    French.     Doddt 
Mead  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  helpful  letter  from  one  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers  of  drawing  in  the  United  States,  Professor  Langdon  S. 
Thompson  of  Jersey  City: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :  - 

In  looking  over  the  devices  suggested  in  School  Arts  Book,*^!  thought  of 


3       E 
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one  of  my  own,  and  It  occurred  to  mc  that  your  readers  might  like  to  know 
about  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  children  over  the  difficulty  of  transferring 
their  attention  from  real  form  to  apparent  form,  the  writer  has  found  nothing 
to  effective  as  the  temporary  use  of  what  he  has  called  Revolving  Geometrical 
Planes.  These  planes  and  their  manner  of  use  are  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings. 

Figure  a  represents  a  vertical  cardboard,  and  b  a  wooden  base  with  a  groove 
in  the  top  of  it  to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  the  card  a  and  to  retain  it  in  an 
upright  position.  Figure  i  represents  a  circular  card  cut  out  from  the  open- 
ing in  a,  and  revolved  to  a  horizontal  position  on  two  small  pivots,  one  at  the 
left  and  the  other  at  the  right  side  of  the  opening.  It  is  now  very  easy  for  the 
dullest  pupil  to  see  that  the  circular  horizontal  card,  which  is  viewed  obliquely, 
appears  as  a  narrow  ellipse,  because  his  visual  percept  of  the  circular  card 
and  his  general  concept  of  the  same  {that  is,  of  the  opening  in  which  the  cir- 
cular card  exactly  fits)  are  both  distinctly  imaged  in  the  mind  at  the  same  moment 
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and  In  such  a  way  that  they  may  he  compared.  When  the  circular  card  is 
viewed  obliquely  and  alone,  the  general  concept  of  the  circle,  which  is  the 
apperceptive  material  of  the  mind,  overpowers  the  visual  percept  and  partially, 
if  not  completely,  annuls  it. 

When  the  two  are  viewed  together,  the  visual  percept,  being  as  dis- 
tioctly  and  concretely  imaged  as  the  general  concept,  is  able  to  assert  itself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  attention.  When  the  child  once  gets  This 
sight  and  insight  it  wilt  be  easier  to  get  it  a  second  time,  and  so  on,  until  it 
becomes  a  part  of  his  mental  furniture,  and  he  can  see  the  ellipse  without  the 
aid  of  the  device. 

Figure  a  presents  a  square  card  cut  from  the  opening  in  a,  and  revolved 
backward  on  its  lower  edge  attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  opening.  Here 
■gain  the  difference  between  the  visual  percept  and  the  general  concept  is 
very  striking  and  a  learner  ea^ly  sees  the  apparent  convergence  of  the  right 
and  left  edges  and  the  foreshortening  from  front  to  back. 

Figure  3  shows  a  square  card  cut  from  the  opening  in  a,  and  revolved 
on  pivots  at  the  right  and  the  left  comers. 

Figure  4  represents  an  equilateral  triangle  cut  from  the  opening  in  a, 
and  revolved  on  its  lower  edge,  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of    the   opening. 

Figure  5  presents  an  equilateral  triangle  cut  from  the  opening  in  a, 
and  revolved  on  two  pivots,  one  at  its  vertex  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
its  base. 

Figure  6  shows  a  hexagonal  card  cut  from  the  opening  in  a,  and  revolved 
on  two  pivots,  one  at  the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left  side  of  the  opening. 
Figure  7  also  shows  a  hexagonal  card  cut  from  the  opening  a,  and  revolved 
on  pivots  right  and  left. 

As  previously  remarked,  these  revotvin'  planes  are  not  recommended 
for  indiscriminate  or  long  continued  use,  but  only  for  the  special  purpose  of 
enabling  the  student  to  separate  his  visual  percept  from  his  general  concept. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Langdon   S.  Thompson. 

Here  is  another  timely  bit  of  information: 

School  No.  24,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 

Dear  Sir:— I  enclose  some  specimens  of  children's  work  in  the  second 
grade.  No  doubt  you  have  mnre  of  this  material  than  you  con  use  but  if  you 
see  any  merit  in  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
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The  lesson  was  on  snow-flakes.  The  children  learned  to  fold  for  the 
siz-pointed  star.  After  making  three  cuts  from  dictation,  they  drew  and 
cut  from  their  own  fancies.     These  are  a  few  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Grace  G.  ParsoDs. 


M-  T.V..  A&  Mt 
J^  Tv  w  VT 
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Deuxiirae  Congr^  International  de  L'  Enseignement  du  Dessin. 
Edited  by  Leon  Genoud.  350  pp.  6x10.  Illustrated.  Si. 60. 
This  invaluable  volume  is  a  model  report  of  an  International  gathering. 
Those  who  read  English  only  will  find  in  it  a  good  English  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; those  who  are  learning  French  will  find  a  report  in  French  to  which 
the  English  near  by  wUl  serve  as  a  translation.  Those  who  still  love  to  read 
in  German  and  those  who  are  learning  that  rugged  language  will  lind  the 
German  in  Roman  text  easy  reading.  There  are  more  than  fifty  pages  of 
half-tone  illustrations  from  the  exhibits,  and  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress.  A  most  admirable  feature  is  the  concise  summary  of  points  which 
fs  printed  under  an  appropriate  heading  following  the  report  of  each  paper 
or  discussion.  If  the  appetite  of  any  supervisor  of  drawing  is  not  already 
keen  for  the  good  things  London  is  sure  to  offer  in  iqoS,  let  him  read  this 
report,  not  omitting  Section  DC  on  Recreations  and  Excursions  with  twenty- 
three  Illustrations.  One  feels  like  thanking  Professor  I^on  Genoud  personally 
for  this  splendid  document.  When  writing  for  a  copy  address,  UniversitHts- 
buchhandlung  Fribourg,  Switzerland  (That  adult  word  means  The  University 
Bookstore  I) 

Bookbinding  for  Libraries.  By  John  Cotton  Dana,  118  pp., 
5x7  :-2.  Illustrated.  The  Library  Bureau.  75  c,  postpaid. 
This  is  a  good  reference  book  on  Bookbinding  for  anybody  to  own,  for 
il  contains  not  only  well  sifted  information  about  the  art  itself,  but  chapters  on 
Paper  Making,  Leather,  Book  Cloths,  and  Imitations  of  Leather,  and  a  summary 
of  the  styles  of  Ornament  in  binding,  but  also  a  List  of  Leathers  with  Descrip- 
tive Notes,  a  List  of  Technical  Terms  fully  explained,  a  list  of  Makers  aod 
Dealers  in  Bookbinders'  Materials  and  Machinery,  and  a  list  of  the  Best  Books 
on  Bookbinding,  Paper,  and  Leather.  Invaluable  to  every  teacher  who  deala 
with  this  subject,  the  book  has  a  value  to  all  teachers  as  a  piece  of  English 
composition.    It  does  not  contjdn  a  thoughtless  phrase  nor  a  superfluous  word. 

Historic    Styles    in    Furniture.     By    Virginia    Robie.     ig6    pp., 
7  3-4  X  8  1-2.     J 14  illustrations.    Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chicago. 
$1.50. 
Before  opening  this  volume  one  is  predisposed  in  its  favor  by  the  beauty 

of  ita  cover,- a  model  in  spacing,  lettering,  and  coloring.     The  body  of  the 
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book  is  not  diuppointiiig.  Richly  iiluitrated,  the  text  is  of  beckoning  interest 
from  the  start  and  lures  one  on  to  learn  about  furniture,  willy  nllly.  The 
furniture  of  fourteen  distinct  periods  is  discussed  with  the  grace  and  precision 
of  Btyle  which  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  give.  The  last 
"historic**  style  is  the  Colonial.  Miss  Robie  would  render  the  American 
home  a  service  by  writing  a  book  on  "Furniture  since  the  War  of  iSial" 

Art  Education  Drawing  Book  Course.  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany. Books  for  grades  I  to  III,  44  pp.,  6  1-2  x  q  1-2;  for 
grades  IV  to  VIII,  40  pp.,  8  1-2  x  11-1-2.  Fully  illustrated 
in  black  and  white,  and  color. 

A  drawing  book  course  is  of  especial  value  in  three  classes  of  towns. 
First,  in  towns  which  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  a  supervisor  of  drawing; 
Second,  in  towns  unable  to  retain  the  services  of  a  good  supervisor  for  a  series 
of  years;  Third,  in  towns  where  the  supervisor  is  spread  out  too  thin  and  teach- 
tn  are  constantly  changing.  Under  all  these  conditions  the  teachers  need 
something  to  hold  them  to  a  definite,  orderly  course  of  work,  sequential  from 
grade  to  Krade,  and  presented  in  pedagogical  fashion.  The  latest  publication 
of  the  most  experienced  art  educational  publishing  house  in  the  country  ought 
to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind,  and  it  is.  The  course  as  outlined  is  not  of  the 
old  exclusive  sort  that  walked  through  the  school  curriculum  with  its  nose 
in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  but  a  more  sympathetic  and  helpful  course,  accepting 
what  the  seasons  bring,  and  offering  assistance  in  number,  language,  history 
and  handicraft.  Considering  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  printing 
half-tones  on  paper  which  will  lake  lead  pencil,  these  books  are  a  brtlltant 
success  technically.  The  drawings  are  good  and  simple  enough  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  a  bright  pupil's  skill ;  the  text  is  sensible  and  to  the  point,  and 
Includes  in  each  book  a  glossary  of  terms;  and  the  color  plates  are  faithful 
enough  to  water  color  effects  to  be  helpful  to  children.  A  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  Outline  of  the  entire  couiM  is  tmique  tn  its  headlines.  They 
give  the  quintessence  of  pedagogical  wisdom  upon  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION,  EASTERN  MANUAL  TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION,  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  New  York,  1906.  244 
pp.  6x9.  Papers  and  discussions  practically  in  full,  without  illustrations. 
Lists  of  members. 
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THE  CHATEAUX  OF  TOURAINE.*  By  Maria  Homor  Laosdale.  Illiistratcd 
in  color  by  Jules  Ou^rin.     Century  Co.     $6.     Interreting;  rich. 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CLOISTERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE.  By  Elsie 
WhiOock  Rose.  2  vols.  Photogravure  illustrations.  Putnam's  Sons. 
S5.     The  author  has  visited  every  cathedral  in  the  three  provinces. 

ROMANTIC  CITIES  OF  PROVENCE.  By  Mona  Caird.  Hlustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Edward  H.  Synge.     Scribner's  Sons.     S3.50. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET.  With  introducUoD  by 
L^nce  Bin(di\e.     Lippincott.  S20.     Fifty  facsimile  reproductions.  Superb. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS.  By  H.  B.  Wallers.  Illustrated  in  photo- 
gravure.    Macmillan  Co.    $6. 

WHISTLER:  A  STUDY.  By  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary.  Illustrated.  Mofiat, 
Yard  A  Co.    $3.50- 

THE  ART  OF  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERY.  By  JulU  DeW.  Addison.  lUua- 
trated  in  duogravure.  L.  C.  Page  Sc  Co.  $3.  In  the  "Art  Galleries  of 
Europe"  series. 

GOLDEN  DAYS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ROME.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciani. 
100  illustrations.     Houghton^  Miflin  &  Co.     S5. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ANIMAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.  By  H.  Coupin  and 
John  Lea.  Lippincott  Co.  Si. 50.  An  account  of  the  spinning,  weaving, 
sewing  and  other  industries  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild. 


THE  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES 

From  "What's  in  the  Magazines" 
ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 
Adamt,  W.  Dacres,  Water-colors  and^Oils  by.     Studio. 

Arts^and  Crafts,  Old  Time.     Mary  H.  Northend.     Am.  Homes  and  Garden. 
Bartolo,  Giovamu:    Sienese  Goldsmith  and  Enametler,  1364-B5.    Sydney  J. 

;  A.  Churchill.     Burlington. 
Borglum,*  Gutzon :  Sculptor.     Rupert  Hughes.     Appleton. 
Cabinet  Work,  Home  Training  in     XXI.     Craftsman. 
Candle  Shades,  Metal,  and  Uow  to  Make  Them.     Helen  M.  Russell.    Suburban 

Life. 
Catalan  School  of  Punting,  The  Early.    A.  Van  da  Put.     Burlington. 

*TvooHH<rn<w  bonk*  upon  lhi«  «ubj«0t  hnvr  hfwn    puhlujit^   witlim  Ivni  titniillur. 
i>ne  tty  AiibA  Wftistonn^l.  ili^.ttti^r  l>v  Franri*  Mllioiin. 
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Christ,  Ten  American  Paintings  of.     Homer  Saint-Gaudens.     Putnam. 

Corot,  Reminiscences  of.    H.  G.  ChordLn.    Putnam. 

Daubignya,  in  the  Alexander  Young  Collection.     £.  G.  Halton.     Studio. 

Delft.     House  Beautiful. 

Englisti  Masters,  the  Older,  Landscapes  and  Figure  Sketches  of.    T.  Martin 

Wood.     Studio. 
English  Painters,  the  Society  of  Twenty-Fire,  Second  Exhibition  of.     Studio. 
English  Provincial  Museums — 11.     Burlington. 
English  women,  Some   Drawings  of,  from  Van  Dyck  to   Kaeller.     Laurence 

Binyon.     Burlington. 
Etchings,  The  Art  of  Printing.     Frank  Hewbolt.     Studio. 
Evans  Collection,  The,  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York  City.     Studio. 
German  Art  and  Architecture,  Trend  of  Modem  Feeling  in.     Heinrich  Pudor. 

Craftsman. 
Glassware,  Old.    Walter  A.  Dyer.     Country  Life. 
Handicrafts  in  the  City.     Mary  K.  Simkhovitch.     Craftsman. 
Holbein,  A  New,  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum.     Studio. 
Italian  Dower  Chest.<i.     J.  E.  Whitby.     House  Beautiful. 
Johiuon  Collection,  The-     F.  J.  Mather.     Burlington. 
Johnson,    Eastman:     American    Portrait    Painter   of   Three   Epochs.     Edgar 

French.     World's  Work, 
London  Leaded  Steeples     I.     Lawrence  Weaver.     Burlington. 
Madonnas  in  New  England  Museums-     Frederick  W.  Coburn.     New  England. 
Metal  Work,  Romance  In.     Walter  Gilbert.     House  and  Garden, 
Mural    Painting    and    American    History.     Edward    H.    Brush.      Review    of 

Reviews. 
New  York  Art  Treasures  in  Private  Collections.     Charles  De  Kay.     Broadway. 
Nuremberg   Historical    Exhibition,   The.     S.   Montagu   Pcartree.     Burlington. 
Pictures,  How  to  Hang.     H-  E.  Everett.     House  and  Garden. 
Religious  Themes,  The   Painting  of.     William   Walton  and  Russell  Sturgis. 

Scribner. 
Rembrandt.     Kenyon  Cox.     Architectural  Record. 
Saiot-Cluud  Porcelain     11.     M.  L.  Solon.     Burlington. 
Sargent  and  his  Art.     Christian  Brinton.     Munsey. 
Silversmith,  Art  of  the,     Claire  M.  Coburn.     Good  Housekeeping. 
Sinding,  Stephan,  The  Art  of.     John  Spargo.     Craftsman. 
Tiffany,  Louis  G.,  and  his  Work  in  Jewelry.     Studio. 
Titian,  Notes  on  the  Study  of.  Herbert  Cook.     Burlington. 
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Troubetzkoy,  Prince:    Portrait  Painter.    Metropolitan. 
Whistler  in  Venice,  1880-86.    Otto  H.  Bacher.    Century. 
Wiggins,  Carleton:    Cattle  Painter.    Charles  de  Kay.    Smith. 

IMPORTANT  JLLUSTRATIOHS  AKD  ARTISTIC  FEATURES 

(ATTanaed  under  artiatM    ntrme.) 

ADA&fS  W.  DACRES.     Reproductions  of  eight  paintings  by.     Studio. 

ASHE,  E.  M.     Frontispiece  in  color.     Reader. 

ASHE,  E.  M.     IlliMtration  in  color  for  "Christmas  Roses."     Hunsey. 

BACHER,  OTTO  H.     Etchings  of  scenes  associated  with  Whistler  in  Venice.     Century. 

BECHER.  ARTHUR.     Illustrations  in  tint  for  "Chantemerle."     Appleton. 

BECKER,  ARTHUR.     Illustrations  in  tint  for  "The  Fire  Dancer."     Appleton. 

BETT8,  ANNA  W.     Drawing  in  color.  "The  Belle  of  the  Christmas  Ball."     Century. 

BLUMEN8CHEIN,  E.  L.     Illustrations  for  "A  Tooth  for  a  Tooth."     American. 

OLUMEN8CHEIN,  E.  L.     Illustrations  for  "Clancy  of  the  Jack-Pot."     HcClure. 

BORGLUM,  GUTZON.     Reproductions  of  Sculptural  Work  hy.     Appleton. 

BOUGUEREAU,  WILLIAM  A.     Reproduction  in  color  of  painting,  "The  Evening  Hymn 
to  the  Virgin."     Book  News. 

BULL  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON.     Illustrations  for  "A  Stranger  to  the  Wild."     Century 

CASTAIGNE.  ANDRE.     lUustralionfl  in  tint,  etc..  for  "The  Tiber."  and  "The  Weavers'* 
Harper. 

CHRISTY.  HOWARD  CHANDLER.     Ilhistrations  for  "A  Christmaa  Dinner."     Home. 

CLARK.  WALTER  APPLETON.     lUuatrations  for  "The  Pickwick  Ladle."     Scribner. 

COLE.  TIMOTHY.     Engraving  on  wood  of  Murillo's  "The  Conception."     Century. 

CRAIG.  FRANK.     Illuefrations  for  "Hennebont  and  the  Fleet."     Scribner. 

CRAWFORD,  WILL.     Illustrations  for  "The  Mystery."     American. 

CRAWFORD.  WILL.     Illustrations  for  "The  Return  of  Cal  Clawson,  B.  M."    Metropolitan. 

CROSBY.  R.  M.     Drawings  in  color  for  "The  Times  Magasine."  editorials.     Time*. 

DAUBIGNY,  C.  F.     Reproduction  in  color  of  painting.  "The  Drinking  Place."  and  in  tin 
of  two  paintings,  "The  Approaching  Storm     and  "The  Edge  of  the  Pool."     Studio. 

DAY.  FRANCIS,     Reproduction  in    photogravure    of    painting,    "The    First    Le^wn  " 
Century. 

DE  LAND,  CLYDE  O.     Drawings  in  color  for  "In  the  Children's  Room."     Good  House- 
keeping. 

DELAND,  CLYDE  O.     niustrations  in  tint  for  "Betty  and  the  Cherubs."     Reader. 

DOUGHERTY,  PAUL.     Reproduction  in  color  of  painting.  "An  Upland  Road."      Studio. 

DOWNMAN'S   "Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  reproduced  in  color.     House  Beauti- 
ful. 

DUNTON,  W.  HERBERT.     Frontispiece.  "Christmas  Morning  in  Mid-ocean."     Cosmo- 
politan. 

DUNTON,  W.  HERBERT.     Illustrations  for  "A  Fool  and  a  Mule."     Everybody's. 

FOOARTY,  THOMAS.     Illustrations  for  "Adventures  in  Contentment"  and  "The  Great 
Refusal."     American. 

GIBBS.  GEORGE.     Illustrations  for  "Friiiilein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruthcr  "     Delineator. 

GLEESON,  J.  M.     Reproductions  of  four  paintings.  "Mogwli  in  the  Jungle."     Outing. 

GORHAM,  SIDNEY  8.     Reproduction  in  tint  of  painting,  "The  Nativity."     Scribner. 
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GRKKN.  ELIZABETH  S.     Illuslrafionfi  in  colnr  for  -TliP  Miml  of  n  Child."     Harper 
GREfFiENHAOEN.  MAI'KICE      IlhiBtrahon  for  "fhe  SbuKle  "     t^eotiiry. 
HAIXOCK,  RUTH  MARV.      IltustraliunH  iii  p>lur  for  "TbouxlilsMf  A  Ctiiltl."     Apptcton  . 
HAMHMJr.E.  JAV.     IlluMniiion.-  for  "Mi«y."     Hurppr'i.  liaaw. 
HARDING.  CILVRLOITE.     I lltutrattuiw  fur    'Fair  Play  fur  Wayward  CbildrM."     On- 

tnry. 
HARPER,  W.  ST.  J.     IlliuilnilJon  in  color  fur  "CoinpramtioD."     Muunry. 
BERrXG,  EMIL.     11tiutralinn«  in  color,  etc.,  for  "f'luich."     Metropolilaii. 
HITCHOOCK.  LUCIUS  W.     IIIiPrtratioiM  in  color.  eUi ,  fur  "ArchillM  Gook  Io  Chicagn," 

"The  Informor,"  imrf  "Afler  Iho  WetNlinjr  "     Harper, 
HOPPNKK.  JOHN.  ItepruiluclJoii  in  tint  of  u  portrait  sketch  by.    SIimIid. 
IN'ANOWSKI.  SlGIrJMONn  DE.     Omwinn  io  color.  "Miiude  Adam*  w  'Petttr  Pun.'" 

Century. 
IVANOWSKI,  .4.  Ill-;,     l||iMtmlton«  in  tint  for  "Mothor."     Apploton. 
JACICSON.  JOHN   EDWIN.     Kcproiluctiuii  of  ajx  poiottDtta.  includJnc  frontifpmw   in 

color,  of   N>w    York  M«n(m.     MnxnlwHy. 
JKASPi*,     K«*pn>ilui:tiun  in  foiot  of  Pointing,  "R^flpd"  sur  Grand  PiinAl.  Vpnice,"     Htu<li». 
JVNGMAN'N*,  NICO.     Reproduction  in  color  of  a  "['nrtrait  of  >fnL  J.  Mnliwood."     Btudio* 
KEM.KR.  ARTHUR  I.     Illtu-traliuiu  for  "Tbc  Port  of  MiHunjt  Men."     ReaH«r. 
KKLI.KR.  ARI'HUR  I.     I1l>t-1ralion»  for  "Tlie  Twi.^trin»«l    Bow."     S«ribn«r. 
KNIPE.  KMIMK  BENSON.     Dniwinii  in  color.  "A  Lovwr  and  lii*  Tjiwi."     (\«raopolitan. 
LAWRENCE.  WILLIAM  H-     lUu»tralioiu  in  color  for  "The  Trnjmn"     Harprr. 
LEH0lIR(::EOli^,  LUCRKTIA.     DecoratioM  fi.r  "A  Tocoitaof  Gi»ItippiV"     .Mflropolitan 
LELY.  PETER.     RrprotJiwtinnin  phot«|cravun>f)f  hispciicitdrawini:  of  a  eirl.    Dnrlinxton- 
LEYENDECKER.  J.  C.     Drawins  in  culor  for  "The  r»ralb  <.f  Eve  "     Century. 
LEVENUl-X'KER,  J-  0      Dlu-fratinn  in  mlor  for  '"Hie  GrMi  Gufwi  C^oninii-'       Dtflioaator. 
MC  CARTER.  HKNRY.     Drnwino  in  color,  "8cenc«  from  the  Early  Hiitlory  of  IrelaiKi,"' 

Scribner. 
MEYLAN,  PAUL  J.     I|lu*tralion  for  "The  Jow  lu  Joiuii."     Ontury. 
MORTON.  MAX.      Front ifiptere  in  color.  "CfarittntM  Wait*."     Putnam 
NEI-SOV.  PATRICK.     Illii^unlion  in  lint  for  "TLr  W««MJii»."     Applcton 
OAKIXY.  THORNTON.     Illiwlnitlont  for  "The  Maini»tio  Hf«rth."     Harper. 
08TKRTAG,  HLANGHK.     Frontupiecv  in  ocJur,  "B«liy*«  Fifft  ChrutmoA,"     OoimI  Uouas- 

ke«pina. 
PYLE.  HOWARD.     Frfintl*pte««  in  color.  "Bo^ky  .Sharp  and  l.,oni  .St^yne."     Harper. 
8AR<iENT,  JOHN  SINGER,  Rvprnduclion*  of  Aflefin  p..rtniilj.  1»y.     Miuucy. 
MINDING.  KTKPHAN.  Il4n:>n^Ml«ctinm«  of  p*lnlinjp»  by.     GmfiHman 

HMEDLETY.  WILLI.-VM  T.     l]luf>t rations  for  "Wainirrixlit  un<I  the  Little  God»."     Harper. 
80MMEII,   J    G.     RefinKJiirnon   uf   potnlilfiK.  "The   Mystery   of    lUe  Winter   WockIb," 
STEPHENS.  AEICE  BAKBER.     Dinwing.     The  Chruttma*  R-i»n."     B-iok  News. 
STEPHENS.  ALICE  ILVRIIER       niiiKtratioM  for  "\Vrl>eny'-  BeAu,"     Time» 
STEPHENS.  ALICE  BARBER,     niuriratiniui  for  'The  Sown  Ar»  ti'  Woman  "      Harp«r'» 

Bawr. 
STEPHENS,  ALICE  BARBER.     lUufltnilione  in  rolor  etc...  for  "On  tbe  Ridge,"     Mo - 

dun 
tn'ERNEa.  ALUCRI'      niu*lralimti>  fur  "A  SaliitatioD  to  RuMta."     MeClurV. 
9TOKE.S,    FREDERIC  C.       lUproiluetton  nt  ixuntinit.  "Wh«re  the  Days  are  Long  ftad 

Silent."     Outing. 
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TAYLOR.  F.  WALTER.     Illuifratiotis  for  "The  VeOed  Lady  of  Stamboul."    Soriboer. 
TAYLOR,  F.  WALTER.     IlliutratJoiu  for  "The  Wages  of  Salvation."     McClure. 
TITTLE,  WALTER.     Drawing  in  color,  "Swing  Your  PartnerB."     Suooea. 
TITTLE.  WALTER.     Pictures  from  the  Novels  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Metropolitan. 
TOUSEY.  MAUD.     Drawings  in  color.  "Aa  We  Celebrate."     Good  Housekeeping. 
TOUSEY.  MAUD.     Ulustrationfi  for  "Christmas  Shopping."     Harper's  Bscar. 
TKOUBETZKOY,  PRINCE,  Reproductions  of  portraits  by.     Metropolitan. 
VAWTER,  WILL.     Two  drawings.  "Scenes  of  My  Childhood."     Reader. 
WALKER,  HORATIO.     Reproduction  in  color  of  painting,  "Ave  Maria."     Century. 
WEBER.-DITZLKR,  CHARLOTTE.     lUa^rBtiond  for  "The  Eaaential  Sense."     Reader. 
WERNER,  S.     Illustrationa  in  color,  etc.,  for  "The  Young  Conspiracy."     Delineator. 
WHITE.  CHARLES  HENRY.     Etchings  for  his  article.  "New  Orleans."     Harper. 
WOLF,  HENRY      Engraving  on  wood  of  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Harper. 
WRIGHT,  GOERGE,     Illutitration  in  color  for  "Seats  of  the  Haughty."     Munsey. 
WYETH,    N.   C.     IIluntrationB   for   "Passing."     Scribner. 
WYETH,  N.  C.     Frontispiece,  "Christmae  Mail  for  the  Ranch,"  and  illustration  for  "Bar 

20  Range  Yarns."     Outiug. 
YOHN.  F.  C.     Illustrutiuns  for  "The  State  o'  Maine  Giri."     Scribner. 

raSCELLANEOUS 

MASTERS  in  ART  for  November  is  devoted  to  Goya  of  the  Spanish  school, 
and  that  for  December  to  Francia  of  the  school  of  Bologna.  They  present 
an  impressive  contrast  in  subjects! 

THE  STUDIO  for  December  contains  among  other  rarely  good  things  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  "The  Drinking  Place"  by  Daubigny.  A  typical  example 
of  the  coloiing  of  this  master.  The  first  article  deals  with  the  Daubig- 
ny's  of  the  Alexander  Young  Collection,  illustrated  by  thirty-three  half- 
tones in  the  text. 

PRINTING  ART  for  December  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  fine  reproduction  of 
"Jack  and  Jilt"  by  by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  "Architectural  Motives  in 
Printing"  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown  should  be  read  by  all  who  de^gn 
book  covers. 

IN  THE  SCRIPT  for  December,  Miss  Caiy  begins  an  appreciation  of  Antoine 
Louis  Barye.  Miss  Jones  writes  on  Modem  Flat-tone  Reproduction 
with  illustrations,  one  in  color. 

HOME  NEEDLEWORK  for  December  has  admirable  designs  in  Cut  Leather 
illustrating  an  article  by  Janet  MacDonald. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  TH  1  $  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Jennie  Means,  VIII,  Portland,  Maine.     A  decorative  arrangement,  fruit 
spray  with  Thanksgiving  quotations,  in  color. 

Second  Prize,  Woodbury  Tree  Sketches,  and  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

Wilbert  Bargquist,  VIIl,  CaJumet,  Mich. 
Georgie  BeU,  VI,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Frieda  L.  HeinriU,  VI.  ^Clarendon  St.  School)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Effie  Sandetin,  VII,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Herman  C.  Slender,  VI«  Easthamptoo,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Alphabet  Folio,  and  Badge. 

Susie  Gedney,  IX,  iRye  Public  School)  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Geuinettes,  III,  iBigelow  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Harold  S.  Goodridge,  VH.  (z6  Village  St.)  Reading,  Mass. 

William  Howell,  V,  Islip,  L.  1. 

Ola  Lishness,  IV,  (54  Water  St.)  Augusta,  Me. 

Lena  Richards,  VI,  Charlton  City,  Mass. 

•Nina  Reynolds,  VIII,  (.230  Spring  St.)  Portland,  Me. 

Rolf  Selquist,  VII,  Canton,  Ohio. 

George  Sturtevant,  IX,  (38  Highland  Ave.,)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Alfred  Voedisch,  VI,  (44  Pratt  Roadi  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Leslie  AbeO,  til,  (Normal  Training  School)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Harvey  Adams,  V,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Myrtle   Baldwin,  IV,  Islip,  Long  Island. 

Norman  Betlington,  III,  (Rye  Public  School)  Rye,  N.  T, 

•Lief  Bergaund,  VH,  (313  Park  Ave.)  Canton,  Ohio. 

*TKiA  ioMemtm  lh«  winnins  (4  himon  ia  the  praviiiut  year. 
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Olga  E.   Bergquist,   IX,   PhUlipston,  Hasi. 

Eleanor  Berr?,  Vn,  (406  W.  Front  St.)  JeffersoaTille,  Indiana. 

James  Blacky  Altoona,  Pa. 

Harold  Blake,  I,  (iS  Harvard  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass, 

•  LeRoy  W.  Bond,  Vll,  Dodge,  Mass. 

Alice  Brady,  V,  (a  Pond  St.)  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

E.  C.  Brady,  VI,  (Rye  Public  SchoolJ  Rye,  W.  Y. 

Ruby  Burt,  Vil,  Easthampton,   Mass. 

Albert  Carlson,  VII,  Preston,  Wash. 

Avery  Clark,  VII,  (2J2  Main  St.)  Reading,  Hub. 

Constance  Clifford,   VTII,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Mary  Cole,  V,  I^Davol  ScbooU  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ernest  A.  Cooney,  VI,  Southampton,  Mass. 

J.  0.  D.,  VII,  (Hildrftth  School)  Marlboro.  Mass. 

Charlotte  Jane  Edgar,  I,  (Denison  Schoolj  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Alice  Earl  Furtaw,  III,  1  Jones  Perkins  School)  E.  Braiutree,  Mass. 

Fred  Given,  DC,  U54  High  Si.)  Portland,  Me. 

Ira  Gould,  V,  (Greenwood  School) 

Walter  Gray,  II,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Tom  Gren,  VII,  (Washington  Building)  Calumet,  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Griffin,  V,  Uo  Park  St.)  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Elsie  Guyer,  VI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Mary  Hallett,  VI,  (Chestnut  St.  School)  Jefferson,  Indiana. 

Mary   Hamalameo,   III,   uoi    Mechanic   St..)   Fitchburg,   Mass. 

George  Hatfield,  V,   (Lincoln  School]   Wakefield,  Mass. 

Rhae  Holt,  II,  (Denison  School  I  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Mabel  Hudson,  11,  (Rose  Hill  School,)  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

Oscar  James  Johnson,  VI,  Jefferson,  Indiana. 

Augiist  Jaruskiewicz,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Gordon  Jenkins,  VI,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Arthur  Joyce,  I,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Edward  Judd,  III,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Helene  King,  III,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Delia  Ladondc,  IV,  i^6S  Bemis  Road)  S.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Blake  Langley,  UI,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Mary  Laporte,  HI,  (Pleasant  Si.  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hilda  Laughlin,  VHI,  (136  Park  St.)  Portland,  Me. 


*'nu*  inilit!til«i  tbe  winning  of  boours  in  iho  previiiiw  yw. 
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Gertrude  C.  Linde,  V,  (Dnion  St.)  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Joseph  Lown,  VI,    Preston,  Wash. 

Lawrence  McAdams,  V,  (Lincoln  School)  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Hay  Harkert,  II,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Bertha  HerrUl,  I,  (19  Spruce  St.)  Augusta,  He. 

Chester  Hossman,  IX,  (113  Lawrence  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Carrie  Husante,  VI,  Islip,  Long  IsUnd. 

Norman  Newton,  III,  (HcKelvey  Sch.),  Swissvaie,  Pa. 

Nicholas  Nusbaunc,  II,  (Park  Ave.)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Helena   O'Brien,   IX,    Ashland,   Mass. 

Margaret  O'Hara,  IV,  (jit  County  St.)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Inez  Page,  II,  (iio  Winthrop  St.)  Augusta,  Me. 

Oliver  Pearsall,  VH,  IsUp,  L.  I. 

Abbie  S.  Pember,  V,  (Pleasant  St.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Olive  Pinkham,  HI,  (Fitchburg  Normal  School)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

William  Pomphrey,  III,  (Washington  St.  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Clarence  Porter,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Louis  Pozil,  II,  '.Park  Ave.)  Westerly,  R.  1. 

Frederick  Randall,  I,  (Park  Ave.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Bessie  Richards,  U,  (Westminster  Hill  Road)  W.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Sibyl  E.  Robbtns,  Charlton,  Mass. 

Alphonsine  Roy,  IV,  ii6  Mason  St.)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Madeline  Ryan,  IV,  Swissvaie,  Pa. 

Bessie  Sacrey,  VI,  (Spring  Hill  Scb*ol)  Jefferson vUte,  Indiana. 

Paul  Sadler,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Archibald  Saunders,  VI,  (Quarry  Hill  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Nelson  H.  Small,  III,  (150  Hollis  Ave.)  Braintree,  Mass. 

Doris  South,  V,  (14  Hancock  St.i  Everett,  Mass. 

George  Smith,  IV,  Islip,  L.  I. 

Beatrice  Steed,  H,  (Penniman  School^  Braintree,  Mass. 

Bertha  Stender,  VI,   Easthampton,  Mass. 

Nettie  S.  Stevens,  Dudley,  Mass. 

OUve  M.  Studley,  IV,  I.Washington  St.)  Brain*ree,  Mass. 

MUicent  Sudler,  VII,  IsUp,  I.  I. 

Clarence  B.  Ttlton,  IX,  (6t  Ht.  Vernon  St.i  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Maurice  Train,  VIU,  (71  Mt.  Vernon  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Gertrude,  Trend  VIII,  (Rye  Public  School  1  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Trerarrow,  VIU,  (Washington  Building)  Calumet.  HicL. 
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^^^^_^              "Daniel  H.   Tucker,  V,  Dodge, 

Mass.                                                                    ^^M 

^^^^^b              'Stephen  Tucker,  I,  Dodge,  Mass 

^H 

^^^^^^1              Henry  Wasielewski,  111,  Anoka, 

^^^^H 

^^^^H              Ida  F.  Winthrop,  V.  (Pleasant  St 

.  School  )Fitchburg,  Mass.                        ^^^^| 

^^^^^H             Mnyhew  Wood,  V,  Hopkinton,  Mass.                                                          ^^^^H 

^^^^^                                           Honorable   Mention                                     ^^^^| 

^^H              Frank  Ahem,  Westerly 

Henry  Higgin,  Hopkinton                       ^^^^H 

^^H               *Amold  Ames,  Westerly 

Lillian  E.  Hogan,  Ashland                      ^^^^H 

^^H               Flora  Burdick,  Westerly 

'Eleanor  Howard,  Rye                            ^^^^H 

^^H               Viola  B.,  Calumet 

Nuncio  Ilaguer,  Westerly                        ^^^^H 

^^H               Roscoe  Baker,  Jeffersonville 

Rose  Jacobson,  Calumet                          ^^^^^| 

^^H               Luanda  Barber,  Westerly 

Katie  Jonks,  Rankin                                ^^^^H 

^^^1               Murray  Baterman,  Calumet 

Dina  Karbue,  Calumet                             ^^^^^| 

^^H               Marion  Beck,  Augusts 

Rose  Lapoint,  Easthampton                    ^^^^H 

^^^1               Harry  Bemis,  Ashland 

Arthur  Laulnicr,  Fitchburg                     ^^^^^| 

^^^1               Gertrude  Best,  Augusta 

Harold  Leighton,  Charlton  City              ^^^^| 

^^^B               Kenneth  Bolivar,  Marlboro 

^James  R.  Madden.  S.  Weymouth         ^^^^H 

^^H              Virginia  Bollinger,  Altoona 

Joseph  Maniero,  Rye                                ^^^^H 

^^H               Clarence  Bond,  Charlton  City 

Charles  Marshall,  Jeffersonville             ^^^^| 

^^H               Mary  Bonner,  AshUnd 

Katie  Matta,  Calumet                               ^^^^H 

^^H               Irving  Bouiey,  Marlboro 

Carry  Maude,  Sajconville                          ^^^^H 

^^^B               Frank  Bowers,  Huntington 

Ellen  HcGum,  Chariton  City                  ^^^^| 

^^^H               Walter  Bowers,  Anoka 

William  Owens,  Westerly                        ^^^^^| 

^^H               Ray  Brazier,  S.  Fitchburg 

Mary  Partington,  Fall  River                    ^^^^H 

^^H               Marion  Buck,  Fitchburg 

Jader  Peterson,  E.  Braintree                    ^^^^^| 

^^H               Chappell  Buckley,  Fall  River 

Florence  Potts,  Ashland                           ^^^^^| 

^^H               Frederick  Cahill,  Charlton  City 

James  Ravenscroft,  Fall  River                ^^^^^| 

^^^1               Anna  Chamberlain,  JefFersonTille 

*Mildrcd  Reed,  Easthampton                  ^^^^^| 

^^^B               Ida  Christian,  Fitchburg 

Paulina  Roberts,  Reading                        ^^^^^| 

^^H               Thomas  Clarity,  Portland 

Anna  Root,  Islip                                       ^^^^^| 

^^H               Esther  Cro&s,  Fitchburg 

Samuel  Sacknoff,  Fall  River                   ^^^H 

^^H              Gordon  CulUson,  Altoona 

Prcscott  Savage,  Islip                           ^^^^^H 

^^H               James  Curren,  Portland 

Bernice  May  Sederquest,  Greenwood      ^^^^H 

^^^1               Joanna  Delagona,  Fitchburg 

Bessie  Sberwin,  Rye                                        ^^H 

^^H               Carrie  Doxsce,  Long  Island 

Harold  Shutto,  Rye                                   ^^^H 

^^H               Effie  Eakola,  Fitchburg 

Bertlia  Sieder,  Swissvalle                         ^^^^H 

^^^^V                          *TtiiR  infUcmtni  Ihr  wimitnc  <>f  lioiinn  in  Ui«  previiio*  y«»r-                                     ^^^^^^| 

1 
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William  Eustice,  PorUaud 
SMTAh  Fairbanks,  Charlton  City 
*Lonia  Fenton,  Easthampton 
Raymond  Foreman,  Rankin 
Lylie  Frink,  Calumet 
James  Geary,  Reading 
Alice  Graham,  Anoka 
Hazel  Ha£f,  EasthamptoD 
Hilda  HaS,  Islip 
Ethel  May  HaU,  Portland 
Rufus  Hamilton,  Rye 
"Louis  Hammett,  Portland 
Leland  Harriman,  FitchburK 
Ruth  Harris,  Westerly 
Clair  Heilman,  Canton 
Louise  Hennie,  Canton 
Susie  Henry,  Altoona 

Uargaret  C. 


Gladys  Slater,  Swissvalle 
Edna  Smith,  Fitchburg 
Rodney  Smith,  Islip 
Esther  Sofstroms,  Wjikefield 
Hazel  Spooner,  Southampton 
Robert  Stiles,  Fitchburg 
Ha2el  Stratlider,  E.  Brainlree 
Frank  Teuca,  Islip 
Howard  Umenhofer,  Bergenfield 
Joseph  M.  Upton,  Fitchburg 
William  Vahlgren,  Fitchburg 
Lucy  Videral,  Swissvale 
Harry  Vinal  Wass,  Greenwood 
Agnes  Wertin,  CaJumet 
Robert  C.  Williams,  Fitchburg 
Ray  Young,  Ashland 
Arthur  Zimmer,  Canton 
Zoudlick,  Easthampton 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  invented  a  Clajrintoglazedtyleo- 
maker.  He  set  it  up  in  bis  back  yard  and  turned  on  the  juice.  He  laughed  to 
see  the  beautiful  tiles  hop  out,  as  gay  as  autumn  leaves  in  the  sunshine.  All 
his  neighbors  came  to  congratulate  him  and  to  look  at  the  liles.  "How  fast 
the  machine  mianufactures  themP*  they  said,  "and  out  of  so  little  material  t" 
and  **How  beautiful  they  are!"  "The  machine  isn't  running  at  its  best,  yet," 
said  the  Proud  Inventor,  "you  just  wait  until  it  gets  fairly  underway!"  With 
that  he  turned  on  a  few  extra  volts  of  juice.  The  machine  began  to  hustle; 
the  tiles  poured  out  like  hail  from  a  thundercloud ;  the  ground  was  soon  covered ; 
they  began  to  pile  up;  before  the  man  could  get  at  the  switch  to  shut  off  the 
juice  the  tiles  had  clogged  his  feet;  they  rose  to  his  knees;  pelted  him  on  the 
head;  battered  him  down  and  buried  him  alive.  The  machine  might  have 
buried  everybody  else  had  it  not  soon  buried  itself  with  its  own  tiles. 

Moral:     Before  I  am  buried  beneath  the  drawings  poured  forth   by   the 
School  Arts  Guild,  I  must  shout  for  help! 

'  HELLO!  YOU. 
whoever  you  are.  who  propose  to  have  your  children  enter  the  monthly  con- 
testa,  please  give  attention. 

*llii»  iiiilKtifie*  Iho  viniiini  nf  bonan  in  the  proviotu  year 
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I.     Send  only  your  best  work.     Never  more  than  five  sheets  from  a  school. 

n.  Be  sure  to  liave  the  pupil's  full  name  and  mailing  address  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.* 

m.  Pupils  whose  oames  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as 
having  received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted 
thereafter  a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  iadicate  the  highest 
award  received,  and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  t&hen  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  tn  IQ07;  Fourth  Prize  in  ]Qo6;Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  If  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after^he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  dale,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  be  has  received. 

To  a  pupil  holding  a  prize,  a  Mention  means  that  the  work  submitted  is 
good,  but  not  enough  better  than  previous  work  to  win  the  next  higher  prize. 
The  Thanksgiving  booklets  and  post  cards  were  delightful.  Some  of  them 
will  be  reproduced  in  due  time.  But  some  stilt  have  trouble  with  margins, 
especially  in  written  work.  If  a  margin  is  good  for  the  cover  it  is  good  for 
the  page.  No  page  of  ordinary  school  size  should  ever  be  allowed  to  appear 
with  less  than  a  three-quarter-inch  margin  of  blank  paper  at  the  top  and  at 
both  sides,  and  an  inch  of  blank  paper  for  margin  at  the  bottom. 

I  wish  to  commend  especially  the  temperate  size  of  the  cords,  ribbons, 
raffia  nectkies,  etc.,  used  in  binding  the  booklets,  and  to  commend  even  more 
heartily  the  colors  selected.    Among  the  hundreds  of  Thanksgiving  booklets 

■ncrr   if  M   Isttor    I    r«cciT««l    focontly  from  llw   Wurtvstflr   uffic**; 
My   ileor  Mr.   llnilej^ 

Ihroffiplric  BdrlrewM  nuke  it  impowiliU  to  find  votne  of  tlie  priw  witinen.  The 
childron  niio  niu  ihe  prices  Bboulil  have  tliom,  bui  every  uiitiMh  vtv  hiivu  Uttcrt  fmrn 
posliiiiuiferv  myina,  "Pcmja  uiikmjwii.  By  (onrBrdina  slKnip»  llie  parrrl  will  l>e 
r«itiirnml  to  yoti."  Jklktiy  •  atitriip  ntiikr«  »  sheer),  iir>H  f^hrtota  of  fltnmpn  cfwt  intitHry, 
&D1I    lluit    is  another  mwoD  fur   itauUng  ou   complclv    mutlitia  BiIiJrc««r«. 

Ytmrn  tntly,  Thn  Pavm  I'mmmi,   t>y   AllUiion  'in'fd^,  Aai'til. 
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submitted  hardly  one  was  bound  in  a  color  which  did  not  harrnonize  with  the 
color  of  the  cover  and  the  ornament  upon  it.     We  ore  getting  on. 

C^^Tbose  who  hare  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  Is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  tliat  previously  submitted. 

Qi^^'The  jury  ts  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

t^^Pltase  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sbeet.    Send  only  the  best  work.     Send  flat. 

i:^  'A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse)'*  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  red  stars,  -well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the  sheets 
that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 

It^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

(^"Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  will  be  retained  at  North 
Scituate  until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 


When  I  hear  of  a  young  man  spoken 
of  as  giving  promise  of  high  genius, 
the  first  question  1  ask  about 
him    is    always     "Does    he   work." 
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Eight  Hundred  and    Ninety-Six 

Leading;  cities  and  town*  in 
the  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
have   ofhcially    adopted 


BRADLEY'S 

STANDARD 

WATER    COLORS 


This  means  that  thouaanda  of 
teachera  and  millions  of  pupils 
are  daily  testing  and  proving  the 
superior  quabty  of  these  colors. 


Write  ua    for  valuable  literature  (tent  free)   concerning  water 
color  work  in  general  and  Bradley's  Water  Colors  in  particular. 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO.,     Springfield,     Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San   Francisco 

Our  Boatoo  Office  is  at  lao  Boylaton  St.,  B.  O.  Clark,  Manager. 


Pletiep  [:ipril;oD  '!  hr  S"jIiijijI  Arte  Douk   nboQ   wriiiiig  (ti  »>Jv<M"li»t'i«. 


I 


Wadsworth,   Howland  &   Co., 

INCORPORATBD 

HANUPACTURINO  COLORMEN 
82  and  %4  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Factorlct.  Maiden.  Mass. 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  COLOR  BOX 


Containing  Six  Half  Pans  Moist  School  Arts  Colorf.*  One  HaH  Pan  Black, 

and  No.  7  C  Hair  Water  Color  Brush.     Price  (including  postage)  $.50. 

For  other  styles  of  our  Color  Boxes,  and  Supplies  for  Water  Color  Work,  lee 

our  descriptive  list,  mailed  free  on  appticaiion. 

"The  School   Arts  Colon  differ  from  all  oifacM,  lo  tfasl  tbcr  arc  keyed  to  correspond  la 
value  with  (far  proper  tonei  of  the  SLandard  Neutral  3c«i«. 


Japanese  Color  Prints 


From  ten  cents 


Ezduirve    Hand     Made     Prints    in 

Japanete   Cedar    Frames 

From    9i.oo  —  Delivery  prepaid 


BRUSHES. 
LAMP  and  CANDLE  SHADES 

Various  goods. 
Ma«p«  or  Money  Order. 


JAMES  B.  GODDARD,  Importer 
372  Boylstofl  St..  Boston.  Ma&s. 

Talaptaoae.  Back  Bay  3196-2 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


1500  subjects 
on  Greek  and 
Italian  Art. 

One  cent  each 
US  for  $1.00. 


Send  «  stamp   for  catalogue. 

Bureau  of  Unimsity  Travel, 

17   TRINITY    PLACE.     B05T0N.    MA*S 


Ftaaaa  aMniioo  Tb*  Scliool  Arts  Booh  wb«n  writing  lo  advertiMra 


LEATHER  WORK  IS  AN  ANCIENT  ART  THAT 
HAS  ATTRACTED  THE  INTEREST  OF  ARTISTS 
.     .     FROM     ANCIENT    TIMES     TO     THIS     DAY     .     . 


It  is  now  brought  to  the  attention  of  3  more  extensive 
class  by  being  taught  in  the  Manual  Training  classes  of  some 
of  our  Higher  Schools. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Ravnolds  Company  have  trans- 
lated one  of  the  French  Books  on  Leather  Work  and  will  mail 
a  copy  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Lessons   in    Leather   Work  by   Marguerite  Charles 
Illustrated  Hand  Book.     Price,  35  cent8» 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C-  T.  RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 
NEW    YORK   and   CHICAGO 


-^A  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Japanese  Color  Prints  has  been  opened  at  the 
studio  of  Bolton  Coit  Brown,  at  51  West  loth  St.,  New  York  City.  It  is  worth 
while  to  know  where  one  may  buy  Japanese  Prints  and  be  sure  of  what  he  is 
getting.     Mr.  Brown  is  a  reliable  authority. 

-^"Pathway  to  the  Fields  of  Art"  is  a  synopsis  of  six  lectures  by  Daniel  A. 
Huebsch,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  the  Author,  Hontdair,  IT.  J.,  at  35  cents.  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs  calls  it  "meaty." 

Teacher;     "Who  saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith?" 
Boy :     "  Squaw  ke  bo  ntus." 


New    York    School    of    Industrial    Art 

Removed  to  343  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

lucorpcifilctl  uTiilcr  the  Kcycalt*  of  the  Uoircriity  ol  the  State  of  New  York. 
Full  Academic  Department— ColieRc  Prep«r«iorv'  «n<l  Art  Trflioinir.  Depart- 
ment of  0<«lgn  and  Illuitratlon— Tbeorv  of  Ti^ii*irn.  Archltectaml  UriirlDir. 
StNlad  Olftii*  and  Mtir«l  t^.tintlng  (Life  classes  uudcr  J.  WiUi^m  Fosdick).  Decorative 
IHnatmlon  and  Advrrll«erat?nt  Writing  Domestic  Art  Department— [>^>tlRnin|[  and 
MakloK  Coftuniet  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training  Dcpartmcnt-rr«parei 
Art  Ttacheri  for  iiahUo  and  private  scho.-^lft  Dej>artincnt  of  Applied  Art*— wood 
Carving,  Metal  Work  aod  Jewelry;  Lentbcr  TooIidk  and  Hookbiciltnt:  :  I'oUcr)-  MaklDf, 
Pirlng  and  Olaxiar.  Baaketrj,  Wravinu.  etc  Corrcapondencc  Department— Normal 
Art  Traiolng.  Interior  Decoration  and  Textile  DtRiKn,  Coatame  Eieslfn  Diploma*. 


ELISA  A.  SAROENT,  Pre». 


If  you   are  interested  in  the 

Augsburg  Summer  School 
of  Drawing 

Write  for  announcements  to   be  mailed  soon  as 
ready,  to 

E.    S.   SMITH, 
328    WABASH    AVE.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 


4-The  tidy  circular  recently  issued  by  The  Univereity  Art  Shops  of  Evanston, 
ni.,  announces  that  it  "will  reproduce  and  publish  in  natural  colors"  the  best 
work  of  well  known  artists.  Twelve  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  are 
announced  as  ready  for  delivery.  These  are  i6  x  24  inches  mounted  on  sheets 
35  X  35.     They  ought  to  be  useful  in  schoolroom  decoration. 

-^-Among  the  parties  going  abroad  this  next  summer  there  will  be  no  happier 
one,  probably,  than  that  which  goes  with  Professor  Camille  Thurwanger,  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  "In  Automobile"  through  France  into 
Italy.  Hiss  Margaret  Rand,  of  Lasell  Seminary  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  will  chap- 
erone  young  ladies  joining  this  party. 

HandJGPaft   and  Art  Supplies, 

WE  carry  a  full  line  of  Construction  Work  and  Art  Supplies  for  schools, 
and  our  prices  will  Interest  you.     Raffia,  Reeds,    Leathers,    Weaving 
Materials,  Papers,  Metal  Work  Material  and  Tools.  Supplies  for  Draw- 
ing and  Color  Work,  and  School  Supplies  generally.     Catalogue  on  Api-l]- 

CATION. 

CARDBN  CITY  EDUCATIONnU  CO. 

40   DaSPboPQ  StP««t  -  -  «  -  CHICnOO,   lUli. 


FImm  DwnUcRi  Tba  Sobool  ArU  Book  whaa  vrlllng  to  adTvrtbna, 


"CRAYOLA" 

Artists'  and  5chool  Crayons 

CRAV01.A  COLORS  tur  permnnenl  and  brillianl  and  can  I>e 
btcnclcd  and  overworked.  They  will  not  blur  nor  rub  off.  No 
CApctialve  out/it  {ft  required  intncir  u.se.  Nouoiiiti^  for  the  colors 
todrA'l  Nobninhc!!  toclmti  1  No  lii](iid  col 'ts  lo  §oi)  the  taBndfl 
and  clothe*  I  Theiie  iart«conini*;nd  CRAYOl.A-  for  Educatiouut 
Color  Work.  Hade  la  thirty  diHereat  color*,— put  np  in  twenty 
n^iMortmeDtc. 

"AN-DU-SEPTIC" 

Otutlftdt  School  Crayon       Eodoried  by  Temchen  «T«rywhere 

The  only  Bcoultie  "AN-DU-SEPTIC"  Crayon  inuxtbeartb«  trade 
mark  "An  du-itepUc"  and  not  be  coDfuaed  with  so-called  dusUea* 
etmyons  labelled  with  name*  aoalasouJ  to  the  "An-du-aeptk:.'* 

Wc  ahnl!  l»e  pleaded  In  fiiuii«h  nampTru  und  pnrtlcal^ra  to 
Teoclier*  iiiierealed  in  Color  woTk.  or  in  »  Snnllary  School  Room. 

31-83  FULTON  ST.     BINNEY  &  SMITH   GO.    na  im 
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'EDUCATION  IN  TRADES  IS  THE  CRYlfiG  NEED  OF  THE  HOURl' 
"Salesman  -A    msn    who    sails   ships." 
"Surgeon     A    very    large    and    fierce    fish."  * 

"Florist — A    woman    who    mops    floors," 
"Chtmberlain    A  man  who  washes  dishes  for  a  King." 
"Porter— A  lean  yellow  apple." 
"Miner— A  boy  who  can't  buy  cigarets  and  other  lickers." 


THE   NEW  YORK    SCHOOL    OF    ART 

3237-2239  Broadwray*  corner  fiOth  Street. 

The  New  Studto  Buildlnp  i"  n    fircprool  ilrnctiire  with  excellent  ventilation, 
elevator  nervier,  all  miiderD  coiiveiiicnce*- 

Dcpaf  tmenta  of  Dravrlng,  Painting,  Dciign*  Illuatratlosi, 
Normal  Tralnlnp  and  the  Crafta. 

Pall  tenii  Sept  3.  Students  admitted  any  time  without  examination.  AlleDtlou  Isbelog 
Iflventothe  deTelopmant  along  very  practical  lines  of  drajun;  domeallc  art,  metal,  clay, 
the  other  crafts,  and  ti'irmal  training. 

MrcImI  iMlrocltri    Mm  M.  Ckiu,  Banflii  Joka  CMiak,  Fnnk  Atnh  rsiteai,  Ummi  NntUld,  UvlH  Ht%n, 
N^lft  iMr).  tirf  KMMlh  Kifii  MlHir,  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  BISSELL,  Sec'y.  2237-2239  Broidwiy,  KEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  LONDON   CONGRESS 

CONGRESSES  innumerable  have  assembled  in  London  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  hundred  years  of  its  history  ^  but  for 
teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  the  international  conference 
on  art  educational  problems  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  the  summer 
of  1908  is  THE  London  Congress. 

That  such  a  congress  should  be  held  in  such  a  city  at  such  a 
time  is  significant.  This  is  a  time  of  national  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  industrial  and  art  education.  London  was  an  industrial 
center  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era;  the  Venerable  Bede  at 
the  l)eginning  of  the  eighth  century  found  London  a  great  shop 
attracting  swarms  of  foreign  traders;  in  the  eleventh  centxiry  its 
craftsmen  and  merchants  paid  one-fifth  the  tribute  exacted  from 
England  by  Canute  the  Dane.  The  Conqueror  himself  conquered 
the  city  only  by  allowing  "every  child  to  be  his  father*s  heir  after 
his  father's  day,"  that  the  trades  might  not  languish;  and  King 
John  had  to  swear  to  observe  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
city's  cunning  workmen.  Today  there  are  eighty  Guilds  of 
London  with  their  venerable  charters,  their  festival  halls,  their 
liveries,  and  their  traditions.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  and  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  carry  on  the  industrial  education  of  the  coming 
craftsmen  in  more  than  two  hundred  technical  and  art  schools 
within  the  city  limits,  and  all  this  instruction  is  backed  by  the 
more  elementary  training  given  in  the  ten  thousand  schools  of 
the  city  under  the  direction  of  the  London  School  Board.  For 
Americans  interested  in  training  for  the  arts  and  crafts  there 
is  no  worthier  Mecca  than  inighty  London.  The  coming 
Congress  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  an  English 
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THE  LONDON  CONGRESS 


Speaking  country  and  employing  English  as  the  official 
language. 

The  history  of  the  movement  which  accounts  for  the  London 
congress  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words:  Among  the  one 
hundred  international  congresses  held  in  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition  of  1900^  was  a  congr^s  ioi  the  Promotion 
of  the  Teaching  of  Drawing.  It  was  planned  by  the  Society  of 
the  Teachers  of  Drawing  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  was  so  sticcess- 
ful,  both  in  its  appeal  to  the  public  through  its  addresses  and 
exhibits,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the  profession  itself,  that  a 
second  international  congress  was  planned,  to  meet  in  Berne* 
Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of  1904.  At  this  second  congress 
a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Art  Education  was  announced  to  be  held  in 
London  in  August,  i(>o8.  That  this  third  congress  will  surpass 
the  others  both  in  interest  and  in  influence,  goes  without  saying; 
its  importance  to  us  Americans  is  the  point  that  needs  emphasis. 

At  the  congress  in  Paris  in  1900,  our  work  in  public  art 
education  attracted  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  twenty 
countries;  but  at  the  congress  in  Berne  in  IQ04,  the  American 
exhibits  and  the  American  ideals  commanded  the  respect  of  every 
delegate  and  won  for  us  great  honor.  In  fact  many  educational 
autliorities  in  Europe  expressed  the  conviction  that  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time,  the  most  vital  and  prom- 
ising elementary  art  education  in  the  world.  The  American 
system,  as  it  is  called,  has  its  defects,  to  be  sure,  incident  to  its 
youth  and  to  its  rapid  growth,  but  it  is  free,  it  is  genuine,  it  has 
high  ideals,  it  carries  conviction,-  at  least  that  is  the  summary 
of  the  expressed  opinions  of  many  European  educators. 

These  opinions  are  based  upon  the  work  of  the  few  institu- 
tions which  sent  exhibits,  at  their  own  charges,  to  Paris  and 
Berne.     Our  friends  in  Europe  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
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to  see  a  thoroughly  representative  exhibition  of  our  work^  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  technical  college.  They  are  looking  forward  to 
such  an  exhibition  at  London, and  they  ought  not  to  be  disappointed. 

But  how  can  such  an  exhibition  be  collected?  How  can  it 
be  presented  effectively?  How  can  it  be  interpreted  clearly  to 
the  thousands  of  educational  workers  who  will  be  gathered  for 
instructfon  in  London?  These  are  questions  not  to  be  answered 
off  handf  not  to  be  answered  by  any  one  man,  not  to  be  answered 
without  large  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  money. 

The  Official  Committee  for  Americai  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress at  Berne,  consists  of  three  representative  men: — Mr.  James 
Hall,  Chairman,  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York  City ;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  Director 
of  Art  Education,  Denver,  Colorado;  Mr.  William  Woodward, 
Professor  of  Art,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  Wew 
Orleans,  La.  This  committee  has  called  to  its  aid  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  nine,  as  follows:  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  Principal 
of  a  Private  School,  Providence,  R.  L,  personally  known  to  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  abroad,  and  largely  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  Congress  on  a  permanent  basis;  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book;  Mr.  Cheshire 
L.  Boone,  Director  of  Art  Education,  Montclair,  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Solon  P.  Davis,  Director  of  Art  Education,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  the  Manual  Arts,  New  York  City; 
BIr.  J.  Frederic  Hopkins,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Biiller, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museiun,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts^  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Walter 
Sargent,  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Boston. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Official  Committee,  in  New  York  City, 
last  Jime,  the  Advisory  Committee  being  present,  after  much 
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discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  United  States  could  be  ade- 
quately represented  only  by  (i)  a  National  Representative  Exhi- 
bit of  work  in  drawing,  design,  and  handicraft  from  all  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  industrial  art  schools,  which 
should  present  clearly  the  American  Ideal;  and  (2)  by  a  Con- 
spectus of  American  Art  Education, — a  volume  containing  a 
sketch  of  its  history,  an  outline  of  its  philosophy,  a  statement  of 
its  organization,  equipment  and  methods,  and  a  table  of  statis- 
tical information;  and,  (3)  by  representative  speakers  to  take 
part  in  the  Congress  both  upon  the  official  programs  and  in 
debate. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  Official  Committee,  was  in 
Europe  during  the  summer,  and  participated  in  the  formulation 
of  the  ground  plan  for  the  London  Congress,— the  plan  which 
will  determine  the  general  character  of  the  program  and  furnish 
the  basis  for  all  subsidiary  national  and  institutional  plans.  Mr. 
Carter's  perfect  familiarity  with  art  educational  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  his  large  experience  in  managing  educational 
affairs,  and  his  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  previous  congresses,  enabled  him  to  make  wise  suggestions 
in  perfecting  the  plan  for  the  next  congress,  and  to  safeguard 
American   interests  from  the  start. 

The  other  members  of  the  Official  Committee  were  not  idle 
during  the  summer.  Professor  Woodward  came  north  and 
conferences  were  held  with  Mr.  Hall  and  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  resulting  in  a  clearly  defined  program  for  securing 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  believe  in  American  educational 
ideals. 

The  Exhibit  will  be  made  up  from  selected  work  gathered 
from  all  over  the  Union,  and  arranged  to  present  in  order  the 
successive  grades  of  achievement  from  the  first  year  in  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  last  year  In  the  university  courses  in  technology. 
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No  school,  town  or  city  will  appear  as  such,  but  only  as  a  contribu- 
ting unit.  That  the  elements  it  contributes  may  not  lose  their 
identity,  they  may  bear  unobtrusively,  upon  their  face,  the  neces- 
sary marks  for  identification.  An  exhibit  so  arranged  will  be  an 
impressive  object  lesson  in  co-operation  for  the  common  good, 
and  will  present  in  the  most  compact,  intelligible  fashion  the 
consensus  of  art- educational  opinion  in  the  United  States  as 
embodied  in  practice.  To  gather,  classify,  mount,  label,  ship, 
install,  guard,  and  return  this  exhibit  will  require  a  vast  amount 
of  forethought,  skill,  patience,  correspondence,  manual  work  and 
money. 

The  Conspectus  of  American  Art  Education  will  be  another 
task  requiring  the  co-operation  of  many  minds.  As  Editor-in- 
chief  of  this  volume,  the  Committee  has  chosen  a  man  who  by 
training  and  experience  is  well  fitted  for  the  position,  Dr.  James 
P.  Haney  of  New  York,  whose  success  in  organizing  and  manag- 
ing large  and  complicated  educational  enterprises  is  a  guarantee 
of  success  in  this  important  feature  of  the  American  contribution 
to  the  Congress.  To  collect  the  required  information,  to  secure 
the  ablest  contributors  to  this  volume, — men  whose  contributions 
will  be  authoritative,-  to  edit,  print,  bind,  ship,  and  distribute 
this  volume,  will  require  a  further  expenditure  of  days  and  dollars. 

The  speakers  at  the  London  Congress  must  be  the  best  the 
United  States  affords.  They  should  not  only  know  the  subjects 
they  present,  but  be  able  to  present  them  brilliantly  and  convinc- 
ingly. They  should  be  selected  so  far  as  possible  from  those 
already  known  abroad  for  their  success  in  art  educational  work, 
that  their  words  may  have  the  additional  force  which  such  a 
backing  always  gives  ;and  the  speakers  should  be  given  every  facility 
for  further  enforcing  their  words  by  means  of  illustrations  and 
examples  of  results.  To  secure  and  to  equip  these  speakers  is  a  third 
task  requiring  good  judgment,  great  tact,  and  additional  expense. 
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The  problem  of  the  Official  Committee  would  be  simpler 
and  its  burden  lighter,  could  the  United  States  Government  make 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  such  a  pre- 
sentation of  American  ideals  at  the  International  Congress.  Such 
an  appropriation  is,  however,  impossible.  Our  Government,  not- 
withstanding the  example  of  England,  Austria,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  does  nothing  whatever  as  yet  for 
promoting  the  art  education  of  its  people,  and  therefore  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  educating  other  peoples 
by  means  of  an  American  Exhibit  in  London  I  But  the  Committee 
is  not  staggered  by  its  task,  and  will  compass  a  successful  solution 
without  government  aid.  The  Committee  has  selected  Mr.  Cheshire 
L.  Boone  of  Montclair,  New  jersey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  has  made  him  the  Treasurer  of  the  Work- 
ing Fund,  trusting  to  the  interest  and  patriotism  of  individual 
citizens  to  contribute  the  money  necessary  to  the  realization  of 
its  plans. 

Thougfaout  our  broad  country,  prosperous  as  never  before, 
are  men  and  women  who  believe  in  America,  who  believe  in 
universal  education,  who  believe  in  art  education,  and  who  will 
be  glad  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
friendly  competition  with  other  nations  at  London, — a  competi- 
tion not  in  the  production  of  destructive  armaments  and  explosives, 
but  in  the  production  of  fruitftil  intelligence  and  skill;  competition 
along  those  lines  which  make  for  peace  and  prosperity,  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  and  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Some  have 
the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  contribute  work,  at  a  great 
cost  in  precious  time;  others  can  contribute  to  the  discussions, 
paying  their  own  expenses  to  and  from  the  Congress.-  Still  others, 
— those  who  participate  largely  in  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  who  constitute  the  third  essential  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,— can  contribute  money.     Each  will  do 
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his  part  that  all  the  world  may  know  that  we  believe  in  public 
art  education,  and  in  each  other,  and  that  in  America  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise,  individual  generosity  and  patriotism 
often  take  the  place  of  abstract  nationalism  and  paternalism. 

The  American  Contribution  to  the  London  Congress  will 
h9  a  national  success. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  show  the  exhibit  in 
this  country  before  sending  it  to  London,  and  to  give  the  Con- 
spectus a  wide  publicity  here.  The  results  cannot  but  be  educa- 
tional to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  friends  across  the  water. 

HEKRY  TURWER  BAILEY 
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GRADES 

AMONG  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  childhood  are  the 
afternoons  spent  with  a  younger  brother  and  my  mother 
out  of  doors  under  the  trees.  Mother  was  our  playmate  and 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  the  wonderful  world  in  which 
we  lived.  She  introduced  me  to  animals,  birds,  flowers,  trees, 
sky,  and  brooks,  and  my  youthful  imagination  was  kindled  by 
her  stories  and  games. 

Stones  and  sand  were  fashioned  into  castles  and  bamyarda 
while  nuts  and  sticks  served  as  people  and  animals.  The  insects 
and  bugs  were  personified  and  represented  all  kinds  of  imagina- 
tive beings.  Those  were  days  of  intense  enjoyment  made  so  by 
the  appreciative  attitude  and  fertile  imagination  of  one  of  the 
best  grown  up  comrades  a  child  ever  had. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  afternoons  spent  in  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  I  have  come  to  realize  that  no  factor  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  child  than  a  kindred 
spirit  in  the  form  of  a  grown-up  associate,  a  person  of  broad 
sympathies  and  with  a  store  of  good  sense. 

Perhaps  no  work  offers  a  better  chance  to  visit  with  our 
little  friends  in  the  world  of  make  believe  than  illustrative  draw- 
ing. Here  one  can  drop  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  sordid, 
matter  of  fact,  every-day  existence,  and  find  freshness  and  charm 
in  a  world  that  is  always  beautiful  -the  world  of  the  little  child. 

One  aim  of  the  drawing  course  should  be  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  thus  give  power  for  future  accomplishments, 
and  illustrative  drawing  helps. 

"The  great  lawyer,  physician,  electrician,  teacher,  and 
builder"  says  Hamilton  Habie,  "must  give  his  work  largeness, 
completeness,  and  nobility  of  structure  by  the  use  of  the  imag- 
ination in  as  real  and  true  a  sense  as  the  great  poet  or  painter. 
It  must  shape,  illumine,  and  adorn;    it  must   build   the  house, 
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light  the  lamp  within  its  walls,  and  impart  to  it  that  touch  of 
beauty  which  invests  wood  and  stone  with  the  lightness,  the 
grace,  and  the  loveliness  of  spirit  itself." 

niustrative  paper  cutting  is  especially  valuable  because  it 
not  only  gives  the  children  clearer  mental  images  but  develops 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  giving  freer  movement  and  better  control. 
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The  first  work  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Plate 
I,  shows  some  simplified  forms  that  may  be  fotmd  helpful  with 
first  grade  children.  After  a  few  lessons  in  practicing  the  forms 
for  character  and  proportion,  stories  may  be  introduced  which 
will  necessitate  the  drawing  of  these  particular  forms.  A  short 
written  verse  or  story  may  be  occasionally  illustrated  as 

Three  little  kittens  slept  on  a  mat, 

Three  little  kittens  sleek  and  fat; 

And  they  were  dreaming  of  milk  and  mice. 

And  everything  that  a  cat  thiokt  nice. 
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Or  such  a  jingle  as  this: 

High  on  the  branch  of  a  walnat  tree 

A  bright  eyed  squirrel  sat 
What  was  he  thinking  so  earnestly? 

And  what  was  be  looking  at? 

Plate  n,  shows  a  few  simple  stories  which  the  diildren  of 
the  Newport  schools  have  enjoyed  illustrating.  Stories  mean 
more  to  the  children  than  a  sketch  of  a  single  object  because 
these  show  action  and  this  always  appeals  to  the  children.  To 
get  the  best  results  a  drawing  must  mean  something;  for  this 
reason  stories  of  animals,  fables,  nursery  rhymes,  sketches  of 
adventure  and  scenes  of  home  life  are  of  importance,  stimulating 
the  children  to  earnest  effort  and  at  the  same  time  giving  pleasure. 

The  manilla  arithmetic  paper  is  a  suitable  paper  for  cutting 
and  when  the  objects  cut  are  pasted  upon  a  darker  gray  or  green 
mounting  paper  with  a  suitable  sketch  in  crayon  a  very  attractive 
picture  is  the  result— a  picture  in  which  the  children  take  great 
pride  and  which  the  teacher  displays  with  satisfaction.     Plate  HI. 

Every  earnest  teacher  should  learn  to  sketch,  before  the  class^ 
at  least  a  few  forms  which  can  be  used  in  illustrative  drawing. 
Children  are  imitating  and  will  always  do  better  work  if  they  can 
observe  something  done  by  so^lebody  else. 

Did  you  ever  stand  before  a  class  of  children  and  draw 
chickens  chasing  after  butterflies,  roosters  crowing,  ducks  waddling, 
and  a  few  expectant  hens  scratching?  Introduce  a  boy  with 
a  dog,  or  a  girl  with  a  basket  of  com  and  notice  the  brightened 
countenances  of  your  young  audience!  The  children  know 
something  will  be  doing  soon  and  get  excited  with  expectation. 
The  fingers  reach  for  the  forbidden  pencil;  the  little  people  become 
eager  to  tell  something.  Now  when  you  say,  "You  may  draw  a 
story  like  this  and  tell  what  happened,"  you  have  an  interested 
body  of  artists  with  not  one  indifferent  worker  to  annoy  you. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  drawing  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had  many 
minds.  When  at  Pratt,  I  was  once  sketching  in  the  suburbs  of 
Brooklyn,  and  a  little  boy  came  and  watched  me  with  much  interest. 

"I  can  draw,"  said  he,  after  a  time. 

"Can  you?*'  said  I. 

"Yes, — want  to   see   me?" 

I   signified   my   willingness. 

"I  shall  have  to  have  pencil  and  paper,*'  he  politely  intimated. 

X  rose  to  the  emergency  and  he  proceeded  to  draw  houses 
and  men  galore. 

'*Do  you  like  to  draw?"  said  I,  as  the  afternoon  waned  and 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship  tmder  the  influence 
of  a  kindred  feeling,  -the  love  of  marking. 

*'Yes-s-sI"   said   he. 

"Do  you  draw  in  school?" 

His  face  feU,  "Oh.  but  I  don't  like  that  kind." 

"What  do  you  draw  in  school?" 

"Oh-h-h,  we  draw  lines  and  things."  and  his  tone  of  disgust 
was  so  deep  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  I  was  one  of 
those  dreadful  beings  in  embryo  trained  especially  to  make  little 
boys  draw  "lines  and  things."  I  decided  that  when  my  career 
should  begin  that  I  would  blot  out  of  my  curriculum  all  "lines 
and  things"  for  live  little  boys  and  girls. 

When  I  began  to  teach  later,  one  of  my  first  lessons  was  an 
illustrative  lesson  in  a  first  grade,  the  subject  was 

"Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been?" 
"I've  been  to  London  to  see  the  queen/' 
"Putty-cat,  pussy-cat,  what  saw  you  there?" 
**!  saw  a  Uttle  mouse  under  a  chair." 

The  children  were  much  pleased  to  hear  the  familiar  rhyme  and 
went  to  work  with^enthusiasm  and  perfect  confidence  in  their 
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not  by  forcing  upon  them  music  beyond  their  comprehension 
but  by  keeping  always  a  step  in  advance.*'  This  then  was  the 
cause  of  my  difficulty,     I  was  more  than  a  step  in  advance. 

In  a  third  grade  I  was  giving  a  lesson  in  illustrative  drawing. 
The  subject  was  Children's  Sports  and  Plays.  They  were  draw- 
ing what  they  themselves  liked  to  do.  I  had  previously  decided 
that  wholesale  encouragement  was  the  attitude  which  teachers 
should  take  in  this  piiase  of  the  work  in  order  to  bring  forth  free 
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expmsion.  Therefore  I  was  going  about  the  room  giving  un- 
stinted praise  (o  their  efforts.  The  grade  was  third  and  some- 
thing within  them  was  beginning  to  wake  up.  I  discovered  a 
disposition  to  place  hands  over  drawings  as  I  approached  and  a 
look  akin  to  doubt  sometimes  seemed  to  look  from  their  eyes  into 
mine  as  I  gave  my  praise  so  lavishly.    At  one  seat  I  paused  and 

I  said  to  the  little  girl,  "Oh  yes, 
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isn't  that  good,  a  picture  of  you 
and  your  sister  Marian,  playing 
dolls!**  But  I  wilted  before  the 
look  of  disdain  that  met  my 
assumption  that  she,  and  any 
member  of  her  family  could  look 
like  that!  (Fig.  3).  Failure 
again,  I  was  placing  my  standard 
below  theirs. 

However,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties  I  still  keep  a  place  for  illustrative  drawing  on 
my  course. 

In  directing  my  grade  teachers  in  giving  the  lessons  I  say, 
"Work  in  a  spirit  of  play,  place  your  expectations  at  zero  and 
cotiBtder  all  that  you  get  that  is  at  all  definite  as  clear  gain.  Tell 
the  story  in  aa  pleasing  a  manner  as  possible,  lead  the  children 
to  talk  about  the  facts,  -what  the  story  means,-  to  close  their 
eyes  and  try  to  see  it,  then  to  draw  it  in  their  own  way.  Make 
but  few  comments  to  distract  the  children's  thoughts  while  the 
work  is  in  progress,  and  then  collect  the  drawings.  Before  giving 
the  lesson  again  look  over  these  drawings  and  sort  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  show  the  ones  that  are  the  best 
and  tell  why  they  are  the  best,  or  lead  the  children  to  do  so,  pick 
out  good  and  bad  features  of  others  and  then  try  again.  Proceed 
as  in  the  former  lesson,  only  after  this  second  attempt,  wherein 
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the  best  features  that  the  children's  drawings  have  shown,  then 
the  children  could  practise  drawing  each  part  separately  and  then 
all  together  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher.  The  results  would 
be  something  so  neat  and  so  nice  that  their  little  hearts  and  their 
parents'  hearts  would  swell  with  pride  well  nigh  to  bursting  and 
the  only  unpleasant  feature  would  be  an  interrogation  point  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  drawing  teacher.  I  think  that,  at  the 
best,  illustrative  drawing  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  time  should  be  placed  on  other  subjects 
where-in  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  results  to  be  other  than 
crude! 

Illustrative  drawing  in  a  first  grade  is  but  symbolic.  To 
expect  more  from  a  five  year  old  child  would  be  to  expect  a  miracle. 
It  is  better  to  devote  the  time  given  to  this  subject  to  illustrating 
different  stories  than  to  spend  too  much  time  on  one  in  order  to 
perfect  it.  Teach  the  child  to  delve  in  his  own  little  brain 
to  invent  a  way  to  make  the  picture,  for  in  this  lies  the 
value, — and  the  only  value,— of  illustrative  drawing  at  this 
time.  Do  not  give  him  the  impression  that  if  he  waits 
long  enough  his  teacher  and  his  mates  will  tell  him  just  how 
to  do  it. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  I  think  this  subject  may  be 
taught  in  a  more  serious  way.  Lessons  in  drawing  from  the 
pose  may  be  given,  the  proportions  of  the  himian  figure  studied, 
and  action  figures  drawn,  then  a  composition  made  to  illustrate 
the  subject  in  question. 

The  work  in  illustrative  drawing  between  the  first  and 
ninth  grades  should  savor  of  these  two  extremes  as  their 
circumstances  demand.  The  pictiu'es  of  Jack  and  Jill  going 
up  the  hill  and  also  of  their  memorable  descent  were 
drawn  by  a  first  grader,  and  then  in  addition  to  our 
imaginary   work   we   invited    Dinah   to   bring  her  ironing  into 
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school  that  we  might  make  her  picture  and  here  are  some  of 
the  results.* 


*I  aaked  Misa  Cleveland  wbat  she  did  to  improve  the  resulta  and  to  Mnd  me  aome 
examplee  of  the  best.  Her  reply  is  sufficiently  originat  and  siicicestive  to  warrant  the 
puMication  of  it. — Editor. 

Camdsm,  Maihb,  Deo.  10.  1906. 
Dear  Mr.  SaOey: — 

in  regard  to  Celia's  htU  that  was  her  final  picture  and  from  my  experience  with  first 
grade  drawers  it  is  done  as  well  as  can  be  exi>ected.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  a  very  good  hill, — 
but.  what  IS  a  hillT  Look  at  the  bows  of  ribbon  on  Jill's  flaxen  hair!  This  picture  was 
drawn  by  a  member  of  my  own  sex  and  while  you  gentlemen  might  criticise  the  earthy 
part  of  the  picture  you  may  be  sure  that  women  teachers  would  immediately  recogniie 
with  Celia  the  opportunity  thus  given  of  illustrating  a  stylish  manner  of  hair  dressing. 

I  presume  that  you  think  in  asking  for  these  improved  pictures  that  teachers  would 
put  more  faith  in  me  as  a  teacher  if  I  could  employ  some  such  scheme  as  is  employed  in 
patent  medicines  wherein  they  illustrate  their  waree  with  pictures  of  "Before  taking"  and 
"After  taking,"  only  of  course  calling  my  pictures  "Before  teaching"  and  "After  leaching." 
but  the  truth  is  that  with  these  wee  little  people  the  difference  in  their  pictures  is  not  exactly 
marvelous,  and  I  have  expressed^my  views  as  well  as  I  can  in  my  article. 

Very  sinoerely  yours. 

LENA  ¥.  CLEVELAND 

LENA  FULLER  CLEVELAND 

Camden,  Ifaloe 
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WHEN  pupils  in  the  High  School  begin  the  study  of  light  and 
shade  they  need  to  have  the  great  facts  of  this  method  of 
representing  appearances  brought  before  them  in  some  telling 
way.  Some  method  of  work  which  shall  impress  the  pupil  with 
the  important  things  and  ignore  the  unimportant  is  a  great  gain 
toward  future  efforts.  As  pupils  in  the  Grammar  grades  these 
children  may  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  appearance 
of  shade  and  shadow  and  they  may  have  made  some  attempt  to 
express  these  effects,  but  their  work  has  probably  been  done  in 
pencil  with  a  line  bounding  the  form  of  the  object.  A  pupil 
rarely  enters  the  High  School  who  realizes  that  an  object  may  be 
represented  without  lines.  The  following  method  of  teaching 
this  subject  to  beginners  has  been  found  of  considerable  value. 

The  materials  required  are  hard  charcoal,  white  blackboard 
crayon,  and  a  gray  paper  of  sufficient  roughness  to  take  the  crayon 
and  charcoal.  The  gray  paper  used  in  this  case  was  quite  dark, 
below  a  middle  value,  and  soft  gray  tones  of  blue,  green,  and 
brown  were  also  used  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  first  objects 
represented  were  the  white  geometric  models,  4"  x  8",  commonly 
found  in  public  schools.  Probably  the  square  pyramid  is  the 
simplest  object  that  may  be  used  for  this  work,  but  any  of  these 
models  having  j)tane  surfaces  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  first  important  fact  to  be  taught  is  that  an  object  may  be 
represented  wholly  by  masses  of  light,  shade,  and  shadow.  Lines 
may  be  entirely  done  away.  If  a  cube  is  placed  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  eye  and  receives  light  from  one  side,  pupils  will  quickly 
see  that,  with  the  materials  at  hand,  crayon  may  be  used  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  the  light  side,  charcoal  may  give  the  dark  value 
of  the  shadow,  the  gray  paper  itself  may  answer  for  the  shade 
side,  and  a  scumbling  of  crayon  give  the  delicate  tone  of  the  top 
face.  If  the  mass  of  the  shadow  is  carefully  drawn  against  the 
shade  side  no  outline  to  the  upper  comer  is  necessary.  The 
need  of  drawing  the  shape  of  the  shadow  correctly  in  order  to_ 
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object  is  to  be  drawn  the  dull  blue  paper  spoken  of  before  may  be 
used.  Boys  and  girls  are  better  satisfied  to  use  a  paper  that  sug- 
gests, if  it  does  not  match,  the  color  of  the  object.  Moreover,  the 
color  of  the  paper  answers  more  readily  to  some  value  in  the  tones 
to  be  represented.  With  these  objects  the  expression  of  high  light 
on  a  glazed  surface  and  reflected  lights  must  be  studied  and 
details,  such  as  handles,  thickness  of  material,  and  markings 
in  color  require  a  careful  rendering.  The  comparisons  of  value 
which  the  pupil  must  constantly  make  in  any  light  and  shade 
drawing  open  to  him  a  new  way  of  looking  at  things.  It  requires 
long  practice  for  him  to  distinguish  accurately  the  values  of  color. 
It  is  a  good  plan  when  groups  are  drawn  to  have  the  objects  of 
similar  color  and  placed  against  a  background  of  paper  like  that 
to  be  used  in  the  drawing.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  strong 
contrasts  of  dark  and  light  in  the  groups  of  objects,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  subtile  differences  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work.  Figure 
2  shows  the  rendering  of  a  single  object.  Figure  3  shows  a 
light  green  bowl  and  a  dark  green  bottle  with  background 
and  foregroimd  of  dull  green  paper  drawn  on  paper  of  the 
same  color. 

The  works  of  William  Nicholson  and  John  Halsall  illustrate 
an  effective  use  of  this  method  of  picture-making.  An  illustra- 
tion advertising  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  which  the  magazines  have 
made  familiar  to  us  always  interests  pupils  by  its  bold  render- 
ing in  two  tones.  Posters  are  another  fruitful  source  of 
examples. 

The  process  here  described  should  not  be  used  for  a  studied 
reproduction  of  an  object  in  light  and  shade  for  the  materials 
are  not  suited  to  such  work  nor  are  the  pupils  able  to  make  studies 
of  this  nature.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring  before  the 
pupil  only  the  important  facts  of  light  and  shade  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  quickly  recognized  and  easily  expressed.     An  effective 
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rendering  of  simple  still  life  studies  may  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  a  few  materials  and  a  small  expenditure  of  time.  Charcoal 
study,  pencil-shading,  and  colored  crayon  drawings  may  more 
easily  follow  this  preparation. 


MARTHA  U.  DIX 

Hicb  School,  Newton,  MuMchuwtta 
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ALIKE  plan  may  be  followed  with  the  drawing  of  the  fish. 
Here  we  must  have  an  aquarium.  Begin  with  the  nearest 
vertical  edge,  plate  15.  From  this  line  the  two  near  top  edges 
are  drawn,  each  slanting  slightly  upwards.  Draw  the  right  and 
left  vertical  edges  of  indefinite  length,  as  at  D  and  £.  Add  the 
lines  A  and  C  converging  with  B,  then  the  lines  F,  J  and  H  con- 
verging with  G.  The  position  of  the  line  I  L  is  now  clearly  seen 
and  the  sketch  plan  is  done.  With  the  side  of  a  short  piece  of 
chalk  change  these  frame  lines  into  bands  suggesting  the  wooden 
mouldings  boimding  the  glass  in  an  aquarium.  Here,  again,  we 
must  recognize  the  perspective  effect  of  distance  upon  the  strength 
of  line  and  make  the  nearest  Lines  the  strongest.  Broaden  the 
base  lines  to  make  the  wider  moulding  at  the  bottom,  plate  16. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  color  of  crayon  used  in 
making  this  drawing.  It  is  well  to  try  it  at  first  in  white  chalk, 
but  for  the  final  drawing  for  the  children  to  see  upon  the  board 
the  element  of  color  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  realistic 
effect  of  the  whole.  Draw  the  wooden  part  with  brown  crayons 
and  scrub  a  yellow  brown  mass  over  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to 
suggest  sand.  With  light  blue  color  draw  the  water  line  parallel 
to  the  top  edges  of  the  frame  and  put  a  little  of  this  color  on  the 
sides  below  the  water  line.  A  few  shells  and  pebbles  may  be 
added  with  light  yellow  or  white;  also  with  green  chalk  indicate 
a  number  of  growths  of  water  plants.  A  pond  Lily  with  a  leaf 
or  two  resting  on  the  top  of  the  water  serves  to  mark  its  horizontal, 
surface.  With  orange  crayon  draw  several  fishes  swimming  ■ 
aroimd  and  the  aquarium  is  ready  for  the  additions  to  be  made 
by  the  children.  Their  work  is  analogous  to  that  suggested  in 
the  study  of  the  chicken.     During  the  final  lessons  in  drawing 

*8ee  School  Arl  Bodu  for  Sepbemlier,  October  and  NoYembcr  for  proviotu  Krliola. 
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may  be  copied  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  from  children's  story 
books  which  will  answer  admirably  for  backgrounds  as  above 
for  the  drawings  of  any  animal  which  can  be  used  as  a  school 
model. 

FRED  H.  DAinELS 
Sprinffisid,  MauachuHlts 
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MARCH 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 

MODEL  and  object  drawing  Is  not  more  difficult  than  drawing 
from  fruit,  vegetables,  the  landscape,  or  any  other  variable 
object ;  it  only  seems  more  difficult  because  errors  are  more  easily 
detected.  A  cube  is  always  a  cube;  a  potato  might  have  bad  a 
hump  or  a  hollow  just  where  the  careless  boy  varied  his  outline  t 
The  original  potato  has  vanished;  the  drawing  remains,  and  the 
boy*s  fond  parent  praises  him  for  it,  because  "it  looks  so  much 
like  a  potato,'*  when  the  boy  deserves  no  praise  at  all,  but  rather 
an  opportunity  to  draw  from  something  which  will  reveal  at  once 
his  ability  "to  see  straight  and  to  draw  straight."  The  variable 
objects  are  really  the  more  difficult  to  draw,  and  therefore  the 
two  months  of  model  and  object  drawing  just  completed  has  been 
a  good  preparation  for  the  work  in  March,  which  consists  of 
model  and  object  drawing  from  living  things  or  from  forms  of  life. 

PRIMARY 

In  the  primary  grades  the  living  objects  must  be  imaged 
clearly.  The  previous  work  has  been  a  preparation  for  this: 
in  January  the  subjects  were  holiday  experiences  with  objects 
present  to  help  recall  them;  in  February  the  subjects  were  out- 
door experiences  or  indoor  experiences  recalled  largely  without 
the  assistance  of  objects ;  this  month  the  subjects  are  from  Mother 
Goose,  myths,  legends,  historical  stories,  effects  of  weather, — 
requiring  sharper  imaging  with  less  help  from  the  objects  them- 
selves.    Correlate  closely  with  other  studies. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  for  nursery  rhymes, 
using  any  appropriate  medium. 

The  tUuslrationB  st  A  show  typical  results,     i,  a  crayon  and  pencil  draw- 
ing, ia  by  Fred  Potter,  Bristol,  Conn,     a,  in  pencQ  and  water  color,  is  by  Gladys 
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Ackerman,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  3,  ia  ink,  is  by  Hany  Banks,  Dover,  Mass. 
4,  in  charcoal,  is  by  Jessie  Abraxas,  North  Powaal,  Vt.  5,  in  colorbd  cmyon 
and  pencil,  is  by  Julia  Wendemuth,  Prescott,  Mass.* 

Be  sure  that  the  children  hare  vivid  images  and  definite  ideas  of  what  is  to 
be  done,  before  they  begin  to  draw. 

SECOND   YEAR,     Make   iUustrations  for   myths,  legends, 
and  historical  stones,  using  any  appropriate  medium. 


L'  ) 


The  illusuations  at  B  are  typical  of  the  work  of  this  grade,  i,  in  colored  ' 
crayon,  is  Hiawatha's  Wigwam,  by  Llewellyn  Smith,  Keystone,  la.  3,  in.  < 
charcoal,  is  the  same  subject  as  illustrated  by  John  Ledovitch,  Allstoo,  Mass. 
3,  a  paper  cutting,  is  a  Maple  Syrup  camp,  by  John  Shutts,  Rye,  N.  Y.  4t  ■■  j 
drawing  in  crayon,  is  a  similar  subject  by  Hjalmar  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow^  , 
Mass.     "Be  sure  you  arc  right,  and  then  go  ahead." 

THIRD  YEAR.     Make  illustrations  of  the  efifects  of  wind, 
rain,  snow,  and  sunshine,  using  any  appropriate  medium. 


•nuMw  nttd  nil  Uie  ulltcr  lUiMtrmi ivo*  )n  tb*  Onilin*  arv  prii«>  tinmoir'.  mn^ly  fmm. 
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pupil  with  the  representation  of  certain  typical  forms,  which  may  be  used  in 
groups  to  tcU  a  story.  The  illustration  D  shows  one  way  of  doing  this.  This 
is  a  paper  cutting,  by  Ralph  Coates,  Easthampton,  Mass.  At  (his  stage  cutting 
has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  objects,  simply  rendered,  which  may  be  freely 
mored  about  to  form  a  pleasing  group. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  pictures  of  fazniliar  birds,  fishes,  or 
animals,  pets  which  the  children  may  observe  closely.  Use  any 
appropriate  medium. 


'    J.H 

Try  to  make  a  drawing  which  shall  look  like  the  ori^nal.  For  example  in 
the  illustrations  at  E  the  pupils  have  represented  not  only  a  dog  and  a  calf,  but 
a  particular  dog,  and  a  particular  calf.  The  dog  is  an  ink  silhouette  by  Thomas 
Brun,  Bristol,  Conn.  The  calf,  also  an  ink  silhouette,  is  by  Joseph  Hamilton, 
Port  Chester,  Ff.  Y.  Each  has  strongly  marked  individual  characteristics. 
The  drawings  are  portraits.  To  secure  such,  the  drawing  must  represent  a 
certain  view  of  the  object,  (in  these  cases  a  ade  view)  and  must  be  filled  in  by 
carefully  studying  the  original,  whenever  in  his  movements  he  presents  the  view 
of  the  part  which  fits  into  the  selected  position.  For  example,  the  pupil  may 
be  drawing  the  line  of  the  back  with  the  thought  in  mind,  "When  he  next  turns 
his  head  to  the  left  I  will  see  how  the  line  of  his  nose  turns  down  into  his 
mouth."     Each  detail  roust  be  studied  and  fitted  into  its  place  in  the  whole. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  pictures  of  birds,  fishes,  or  animals, 
in  characteristic  and  expressive  attitudes.  Use  any  appropriate 
medium. 

The  illustrations,  F,  will  tell  the  kind  of  lesson,  better  than  words.  These 
are  all  ink  dlhouettes.  i,  a  rabbit  sitting  up  to  listen,  is  by  Delorina  St.  John, 
Whitinsville,  Blaaa.     2,  a  hen  pecking  from  a  dish,  it  by  Kenneth  Wilson,  Glen 
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Gertrude  Lang,  West  Point,  Ga.  4,  drawings  in  pencil  from  specimens,  were 
made  by  Lame  Vasbinder,  Brookville,  Pa.  Such  drswings  require  close  observa- 
tion and  a  steady  hand. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  insects,  fishes, 
shells,  birds,  or  animals,  or  from  the  pose,  to  record  beautiful 
effects  in    color.     Use  water  color. 

The  illustrations,*  H,  were  drawn  from  mounted  specimens,  i,  is  by 
Victor  Honn,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.  3,  by  Bemice  Gillespie,  Augusta,  Maine. 
3,  by  Florence  Bodine,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  4,  by  Gladys  Moore,  Easthampton, 
Mass.  The  goat,  I,  is  a  rendering  of  values  of  color  in  pencil,  by  Arthur  Sanford, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  The  best  method  of  securing  such  work  is  probably,  first^ 
a  careful  drawing  in  pencil,  then  the  coloring  of  the  drawing, — either  the  ori- 
ginal or  a  tracing  from  it.  Good  color  must  have  a  baais  of  good  drawing  in 
these  upper  grades. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  insects,  fishes,  birds, 
or  animals,  or  from  the  pose,  to  record  grace  of  line  and  beauty 
of  color.  If  possible  suggest  something  of  an  appropriate 
environment  or  setting  for  the  object.     Use  water  color. 

While  it  is  Important  in  every  grade  to  have  all  pictorial  drawing  related 
in  some  vital  way  with  the  other  school  work,  it  is  especially  important  to  have 
this  sort  of  pictorial  drawing  so  related  in  this  grade.  The  pupils  here  need 
the  incentive  to  sustained  effort  which  such  intimate  relations  will  furnish. 
Among  the  illustrations  shown  at  J,  two  indicate  such  a  connection.  1,  is 
from  a  cover  for  a  booklet  on  "Robin  Hood"  -The  guard  is  looking  for  the 
outlaw!  It  was  made  by  Huhel  Darling,  rfewtonville,  Mass.  4,  a  drawing  in 
•  tone  of  gray  and  black,  is  an  illustration  for  a  booklet  on  "Krag  the  Kootenay 
Ram,"  and  represents  "Scotty."  It  was  made  by  **B"  in  North  Adams,  Mass. 
2  and  3  are  pencil  studies  from  the  pose.  3  is  by  £.  R.  Sewall,  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  4  by  Estetla  Trent,  Ponttac,  lU.  This  last  one  is  charmingly  colored  by 
delicate  washes  of  orange-yellow  and  green-yellow.  K,  is  a  beautiful  water 
color  drawing  by  William  Kugler,  twelve  years  old,  in  the  "Center  Union  School" 
but  the  name  of  the  town  was  omitted.     It  shows  a  handsome  drake  on  the 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
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MARCH 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION 

MARCH  is  the  first  spring  month.  In  northern  localities  it 
is  so  designated  partly  from  courtesy  and  partly  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  people  who  have  Lived  through  a  long, 
cold  winter.  Everywhere  however  it  brings  indications  that  the 
call  of  lengthening  days  and  more  abundant  sunshine  is  finding 
a  response  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  and  people.  While 
there  may  be  little  of  spring  to  sketch  during  March,  the  drawing 
should  partake  of  its  spirit  and  awaken  interest  in  its  coming. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school. 

1.  Make  sketches  illustrating  iactdents  of  the  month,  such  as  the  effects 
of  March  winds  on  some  particularly  breezy  day;  local  occupationit,  such  as 
road  mending,  plowing,  the  making  of  maple  sugar,  etc.,  and  the  early  spring 
games  such  as  playing  marbles.  If  the  right  subjects  are  chosen,  that  is, 
those  that  are  part  of  the  children's  own  experiences  the  results  will  usually 
be  full  of  graphic  description.  Such  sketchinp  is  a  helpful  accompaniment  to 
language  work  and  nature  study. 

2.  Animal  drawing.  Select  some  animal  which  can  be  brought  into  the  school 
room,  for  example  a  dog  or  pet  squirrel  or  rabbit.  Have  the  children  sketch  it. 
Compare  and  discuss  the  sketches  with  the  children,  and  make  sketches  for  them. 

In  the  next  lesson  bring  In  pictures  of  the  animal,  if  possible  enough  so 
each  child  may  have  on.  Pictures  in  books,  and  in  magazines  and  papers  are 
excellent.  Have  the  children  search  their  school  books  to  find  what  pictures 
they  can  of  the  animal  selected.  Encourage  them  (o  bring  pictures  from  home. 
After  they  have  examined  and  discussed  these  pictures  have  them  draw  again 
from  memory,  and  later  from  the  animal  itself.  Small  children  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  real  thing  before  them  while  they  are  drawing,  but  it  Is 
valuable  for  reference  afterwards. 

$.  Tell  stories  about  the  life  of  the  animal  and  have  the  children  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  it.  Selea  the  most  interesting  incident  related  and  have 
the  children  illustrate  iU 
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4.  Have  children  cut  silhouettes  of  amtnals  from  paper  and  arrange  them 
•o  as  to  illustrate  some  story.  With  a  bit  of  paste  the  silhouectcs  may  be  arrajiged 
on  the  blackboard.  In  this  way  the  whole  class  can  contiibute  to  aa  interesting 
composition  on  a  large  scale. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

Continue  drawing  objects  during  the  first  half  of  the  month.  Kake  inter- 
esting groups  of  objects,  some  of  which  are  rectilinear,  and  some  curved.  For 
example  a  rectangular  dinner  box  and  a  half  apple,  or  a  dinner  pail  and  a  book- 
strap  full  of  books,  or  a  tumbler  and  a  book. 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  results,  criticising  each  other's  drawings  a»^ 
suggested  in   the  outline  for  February.     Let   them   make  two  minute   time 
sketches  of  each  group,  followed  by  more  deliberate  drawings. 

The  progretss  of  the  children  will  be  more  rapid^  and  their  criticism  more  in- 
telligeni,  if  when  they  examine  the  drawings,  certain  tieflnileauggestions  are  given 
on  whicb  they  can  base  their  judgment.  For  example  the  following  topics  placed 
on  the  board  help  pupils  to  know  where  they  should  look  for  faults  and  excellencies. 

1.     Arrangement  on  paper. 

3.  Position  of  the  objects.  That  is,  whether  in  the  drawing  they  appear 
to  be  placed  and  to  stand  as  they  really  are. 

3.  Proportions  of  the  objects.  Tha*  is  whether  the  height  is  rigbt  in  relation 
to  the  width,  the  parts  right  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  the  size  of  each  object 
in  the  group  correct  In  relation  to  the  others. 

4.  Other  changes  or  additions  that  would  make  the  drawing  a  better 
representation  of  the  objects. 

Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  other  interesting  groups.  The  objects 
should  be  simple  in  shape. 

Begin  a  study  of  the  common  birds.  Show  pictures  of  them  and  have  the 
children  bring  in  as  many  pictures  as  they  can  find.  Select  a  few  for  special 
observation  and  drawing.     Those  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoffman.* 

Have  children  make  sketches  of  the  birds  in  ink  silhouette  and  agaia 
in  color,  showing  genera)  shape,  characteristic  attitudes,  etc.  Interest  the 
children  also  in  making  careful  pencil  drawings  which  shall  show  how  parts 
such  as  bills  and  feet  indicate  the  different  habits  of  the  bird;  for  example  how 
the  feet  of  a  hawk  differ  from  those  of  a  robin,  and  the  robin's  from  those  of  a 
hen.  Such  drawing  is  nature  study  as  well.  It  helps  interest  children  in  the 
welfare  of  birds  and  thus  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 


•Sw-  "First    Twrlvf  (*ir.l»"  I'liUihliwl  bv  !>*»  I>i>vii*  I'row.     75  iwnl»- 
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FOR  MARCH   WORK 

Illustrative  Drawing 

School  Arts  Book,  March  Outlines  of  previous  years,  all  illustrated. 
Articles  by  Jessie  T.  Ames,  March  igos;  Bailey,  November  i(k>6;  Mary 
L.  Cook,  January  1907. 

Year-Book,  Council  of  Supervisors;  Whitney,  1903;  Crenuiu,  1903;  Sar- 
gent,  1904. 

Animal   Drawing 

Animal  Drawing,  Rimmer;  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals,  Emest  Seton  Thomp- 
son; line  and  Form,  Walter  Crane;  Sribo's  Gtiide  to  Drawing,  Mat- 
suki ;  Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,  The  Davis  I^resa ;  Prang  Text  Books, 
section  "Life  and  Action."  Life  Drawing,  Hall,  Book,  March  1905, 
April  1905;  Finley,  Book,  April  1905. 

Birds,  Insects,  and  Fishes 

In  addition  to  references  under  onimsl  drawing,  see  drawings  in  outline 
and  color  in  such  books  as  Knobel's  Guide  Books;  Manual  of  North 
American  Butterflies,  Maynord ;  books  in  the  Nature  Library,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. ;  and  such  periodicals  as  Bird-Lore,  Cornell  Nature- 
Study  Leaflets,  Country  Life,  etc. 

The  Pose 

School  Arts  Book  Articles:  Hall,  March  1902,  April  190a;  Augsburg, 
March  1904,  April  1904;  Pupils'  opinions  about  pose  drawing, 
March  1904.  Illustration,  Book,  February  1906.4  Figure  Drawing 
Philip  Hall,  February,  March  1903.  Figure  Drawing  and  Composi- 
Uon,  Hatton.  « 
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A  MOUSE  TRAP 

FEBRUARY  is  a  great  month  for  mice.  I  have  often  wondered 
bow  mice  find  out  so  quickly  where  a  new  house  has  been 
built.  The  carpenters  are  hardly  out  of  sight  before  the  mice 
move  in,  even  when  the  bouse  stands  in  the  country  far  removed 
from  other  houses.  But  the  problem  in  hand  is  to  catch  them. 
A  Ketchumalive  trap  will  do  it,  and  any  boy  can  make  a  good 
one  out  of  an  old  tin  can. 

First  get  your  can,  A.  A  com  can  is  good  the  moment  the 
cook  has  finished  with  it.  Hammer  down  the  ragged  edges  and 
measure  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  can.  Get  out  a  t>ase 
board,  B,  1-2  inch  thick;  in  width  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
can ;  in  length  greater  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Next  get  out 
the  two  sides,  C,  1-4  inch  or  3-8  inch  thick;  as  long  as  the  base; 
as  high  as  the  can  plus  one  inch,  and  shaped  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Bore  small  holes  at  g  and  split  into  them  to  make  the 
notches  as  indicated.  Nail  the  sides  on  to  the  base.  Put  the  can 
in  place  and  fasten  it  with  a  tack  at  a  and  a  small  nail  at  b.* 
Now  make  the  door,  D,  of  stock  like  the  sides.  Make  this  to  fit 
in  freely  between  the  sides,  with  a  tail  just  long  enough  to  come 
within  a  quarter  inch  of  the  end  of  the  can  when  the  trap  is  set, 
and  thinned  down  as  indicated.  Hang  this  door  by  driving  the 
nails  cc  throtigh  bradawl  holes  in  the  sides,  as  indicated.  Drive 
a  lath-nail  or  a  wire  nail  about  the  same  size  into  each  edge  of 
the  door,  so  that  the  nails  will  fall  into  the  notches  gg  when 
the  door  is  shut.  Drive  the  two  nails  ee  into  the  base  board,  and 
snap  two  stout  elastic  bands  ff  over  ed  and  ed.  Punch  a  hole  1-8 
inch  in  diameter  through  the  can  at  i.  Take  a  piece  of  rather 
stiff  wire  (an  old  fashioned  hair  pin  will  do)  and  make  the  bob  E. 
Bend  first  the  kinks  in  the  stem,  m  and  n,  using  a  pair  of  square 
nosed  pliers,  leaving  the  lower  part  like  the  lower  part  of  an  L. 


*A  hrftil  Mwl  trill  t^uncfa  Uw  bolt*.    If  you  h*w  uo  tirad  awl  use  a  nharp  wire  nail. 
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Now  bend  s,  the  book  of  the  L  over  at  right  angles  to  the  stem, 
and  twist  the  whole  arm  around  so  that  the  short  bearing  n,  is 
at  an  angle  with  p  when  seen  in  top  view.  The  relation  between 
the  two  in  top  view  is  shown  at  t.  Bait  the  bob  with  a  piece  of 
cheese,  open  the  door,  thread  the  straight  part  of  the  bob  up 
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through  the  hole  i,  and  catch  the  tail  f,  under  the  shoulder  m, 
as  shown  in  the  little  sketch  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  plate. 
The  slightest  puU  on  the  bait  will  revolve  the  bob,  and  release 
the  tail  of  the  door,  and  the  trap  will  shut  with  a  bang.  The 
inside  of  the  can  is  so  smooth  and  hard,  that  Mr.  Mouse  will  not 
be  able  to  push  out  or  eat  out  before  morning.  To  kill  the  mouse 
sink  the  trap  in  a  bucket  of  water  for  five  minutes  only.  If  you 
leave  it  in  the  water  too  long  it  won't  work  again  for  a  long  time. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes,— sooner  if  the  mouse  is  dead — take  it 
out  and  dry  it.  THE  EDITOR. 

DOROTHY'S   WARDROBE. 
Dorothy  is  a  baby  doll  about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  she  is 
always  good  natured  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dress  her.     In  planning 
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some  clothes  for  her  let  us  begin  with  the  underclothes.  It  costs 
very  little  to  dress  such  a  baby  as  much  of  the  material  which  we 
shall  use  may  be  found  in  the  piece-bag.  You  must  remember 
that  the  sizes  given  here  are  for  a  nine-inch  doll,  so,  if  yours  is 
larger  or  smaller,  you  must  change  the  patterns  accordingly. 

First  we  will  make  a  stomach  band  wzich  is  just  a  straight 
piece  of  flannel  one  and  three  fourths  by  six  inches,  as  shown  in 
figure  I.  It  can  be  fastened  on  in  the  same  manner  as  a  real 
baby's,  with  little  safety  pins,  see  figure  2,  and,  while  I  think  of  it, 
you  can  get  some  very  tiny  ones,  about  three-fourths  inch  long, 
which  are  just  the  thing  for  fastening  the  band,  diaper  and  shirt. 

The  diaper  I  made  from  the  center  of  an  old  linen  handker- 
chief, which  was  worn  out  near  the  hem.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
for  it  is  only  a  six -inch  square  with  a  very  narrow  hem  as  shown 
in  figiu-e  3.     Figure  4  shows  the  way  it  is  folded  to  put  on. 

The  little  shirt  will  take  longer  to  make  but  if  you  cut  your 
pattern  carefully  you  ought  not  to  have  any  trouble.  Figure  5 
shows  the  pattern  of  the  shirt  which  is  six  inches  long,  three  inches 
wide  at  the  part  marked  A  and  three  and  one-eighth  inches  at  B. 
Join  the  shoulders  C  to  the  shoulders  D  and  finish  the  front  and 
lower  edges  with  a  narrow  hem.  You  will  find  it  easier,  however, 
to  finish  the  neck  and  arm-holes  with  button-hole  stitch,  see 
figure  6,  than  to  hem  them.  For  a  doll  of  this  size  I  think  it  is 
better  to  pin  the  shirt  as  in  figure  7,  but  for  a  larger  doll  buttons 
and  button-holes  could  be  used.  For  Dorothy  I  made  the  shirt 
from  the  wrist  of  a  worn  out  long  white  silk  glove,  but  you  could 
use  thin  flannel  or  something  of  that  kind  you  prefer.  You  can 
see  by  her  photograph  how  she  looks  dressed  so  far.  Her  flannel 
skirt  is  made  from  a  piece  of  flannel  seven  and  one  half  by  thirteen 
inches.  When  you  sew  up  the  back  seam  leave  two  inches  at  the 
top  for  the  placket;  each  edge  of  this  is  finished  with  a  narrow 
hem  as  in  figure  8  (e).     If  the  back  seam  is  pressed  open  and  cat- 
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the  center  from  the  straight  edge  to  the  point.  Cut  the  binding 
one  and  three-foiirths  inches  wide.  One  long  side,  to  which  the 
skirt  is  sewed,  is  left  open,  but  there  is  a  seam  of  one-eighth  inch 
on  all  the  others.  Gather  the  skirt,  holding  the  wrong  side  toward 
you,  on  to  one  side  of  the  binding  where  you  have  left  it  open,  as 
in  figure  ii.  Then  turn  the  binding  over  and  hem  it  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  skirt  as  in  figure  12.  A  narrow  tape  is  then  sewed 
to  the  point  of  the  binding,  see  figure  9  (h),  and  when  this  is  tied 
around  her  the  skirt  is  held  in  place.  Next  time  we  will  make 
Dorothy  a  white  skirt  and  dress. 

HARY  A.  BERRY 

Wnt  Nawtoa,  McuKlmutta 
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IN  the  February  number,  1904,  I  wrote  something  about  St. 
Valentine's  day,  its  origin,  what  it  used  to  mean,  what  it 
means  now,  and  what  it  might  mean,— and  made  a  promise  that 
the  next  February  number  should  be  more  interesting  and  valua- 
able  if  those  interested  in  valentines  would  forward  eraraples 
of  their  work  for  publication.  Only  a  few  teachers  responded 
that  year,  but  the  invitation  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  IQ06  valen- 
tines fairly  rained  into  the  office.  From  among  these  I  have 
selected  some  of  the  best  for  reproduction  this  month.  Eight 
appear,  very  much  reduced  and  shorn  of  their  splendor  of  color, 
on  Plate  I.  The  first  of  these,  the  double  heart,  was  made  by 
Bertha  Faulkner,  of  the  Madison  Ave.  School,  but  where  that 
school  is  located  Bertha  didn't  condescend  to  say.  The  young 
man  and  maiden  were  cut  from  a  picture  card  and  pasted  in  place, 
but  the  other  elements  were  cut  from  drawing  paper  and  orna- 
mented in  colors  with  the  brush.  The  smaller  heart  was  raised 
above  the  other  by  means  of  "Jacob's  ladders."  The  second,  a 
big  yellow  pansy,  was  made  by  "S.  D."  of  Easthampton,  Mass.. 
and  contained  upon  the  leaves  within  this  sentiment: 

"Little  friend  I  love  you  true 
Here's  a  valentine  for  you." 

Who  made  the  heart,  No.  3, 1  do  not  know,  but  it  was  cleverly 
done  and  contained  these  words : 

"I  wish  for  you  a  life  of  gladness 
Full  of  love  and  free  from  pain ; 
A  life  of  goodness  free  from  sadness 
Bright  as  sunshine  after  rain.** 

The  fourth,  made  with  careful  art  and  gay  in  rose  color  and  white, 
is  by  Estella  Parspartou,  town  unknown.    Its  motto  is: 

*'Every  joy  that  heart  can  hold, 
Be  thine  this  day  a  thousand  fold." 
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Mary  Staab,  again,  town  unknown,  made  the  double  hearts 
fringed  with  rose  petals,  all  heart-shaped.  The  next  with  the 
border  of  wake-robins,  is  by  Hazel  Butler,  James  St.  School, 
town  not  given.     Within  was  this  verse: 

"I  send  a  line  to  say 

1  love  you  dearly; 
Come  rain  or  shine, 

Sweet  Valentine, 

I  am  ever  yours  sincerely. " 

The  paper  cutting  next  is  anonymous,  and  the  last  by  Ra3rmond 
Eggleston  comes  from  an  anonymous  school.  Inside  this  gay 
cover  of  rose  petals  and  green  ribbon,  Raymond  said : 

"My  true  love  you  shall  ever  be, 
If  you  will  sometinies  think  of  me." 

Plate  3,  contains  more  anonymous  material.*  Figure  i,  a  Little 
butterfly  with  hearts  for  wings,  brought  this  sentiment: 

"Two  hearts  to  happiness  can  fiy. 
While  one  alone  were  like  to  lUel" 

Figure  2  is  the  inside  of  Figure  3,  cut  from  colored  paper  (one 
side  colored)  and  appropriately  inscribed.  Figures  4  and  5  are 
appropriate  emblems,  and  Figure  6  has  a  double  significance. 
It  is  woven  from  two  pieces  of  paper,  and  is  hollow  like  a  may- 
basket,  for  receiving  the  loving  message.* 
With  the  little  cherub.  Figure  5,  came, 

"Kindest   and   dearest  papa  mine, 

This  is  my  heart  for  your  yalentine." 


•Do  •end  name  iui<l  nddrvM,     "Hooor  to  wbnm  honor — " 

*When  it  oam*  to  mc  it  conttuned  >  Ultle  tlip  beving  these  wonU:  "Presented  to  ne 
00  VAlADfiiM'B  0»y  by  ft  litllo  Frenob  sirl  who  woi  taught  to  wmTe  it  at  home. 
Grow  School,  Ormd«  II.  WhitiliRvill^,  Mau." 
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Figure  7  pleased  me  greatly.  -  When 
the  wings  are  folded  over  the  heart 
they  still  appear  to  be  wings,  for  the 
other  side  of  each  is  like  the  side 
now  visible.  What  could  be  sweeter 
than  this  verse? 

"Beneath  my  love's  safe  sheltering  wing, 
Thy  heart,  dear  love,  should  rvst  and  sing." 

Plate  3  contains  an  envelope,  A,  of 
white  paper,  colored  as  indicated, 
which  folds  Into  6,  opening  at  the 
end.  The  two  hearts  side  by  side 
form  the  lap  of  a  similar  envelope, 
opening  at  the  side.  The  little  fold- 
Ij  ing  heart  C,  "To  Annie,  from  John," 
Ij  contains  a  clever  suggestion ; 


//  **Two  souls  with  but  a  single  lore, 

Two  hearts  that  read  as  one''* 

The  illustrations  at  4  come  from  the 
type  catalog  of  Schelter  &  Gieseche, 
Leipsig,  and  will  suggest  other  pretty 
valentines. 

When  I  remember  how  my  own 
little  heart  of  seven  years,  fluttered 
when  I  received  a  valentine  from  a 
certain  little  tow-headed  lady  of  seven 
in  a  pinafore  spotted  with  pink 
peaches—!  Well,  I  stispect  we  sedate 
platonic  teachers  will  always  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  children  make 
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valentines  in  February,  no  matter  what  course  of  study  is  laid 
down  in  the  curriculum. 

A  certain  unconventional  freedom  of  design  is  allowable  in 
these  missives,  because  of  their  evanescent  character.  Like 
world*s-fair  buildings  they  come  under  the  head  of  festival  design, 
gala  arcbitecture,  or  frolic  art;  but  for  all  that  let  us  not  advocate 
the  production  of  more  ugliness  than  must  be.  The  valentine 
offers  a  field  for  original  design,  and  for  original  English  com- 
position, which  has  not  been  as  yet,  very  widely  recognized  in 
our  schools.  If  we  only  had  eyes  to  see  we  would  not  have  to 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  educative  material  in  art  and 
handicraft. 

The  calendar  for  the  month  honors  the  valentine.  Draw 
the  eagle  first,  he  is  the  most  troublesome;  then  sketch  lightly 
the  oblong  for  the  calendar  pad;  print  the  name  of  the  month; 
add  the  flying  valentines;  then  finish  the  calendar.  If  you 
cannot  draw  the  open  figures,  sketch  each  lightly,  a  single  line, 
in  charcoal,  and  then  outline  each  with  a  sharpened  white 
crayon.  Use  a  touch  of  charcoal  in  the  eye  of  the  eagle  to 
make  it  shine. 

Even  the  little  tail  pieces  will  help  to  make  easier  the  work 
of  the  children  who  love  valentines  and  are  possessed  to  make 
them.     Tlte  more  suggestion  of  the  right  sort,  the  fewer  valen- 
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tines  of  the  wrong  sort.  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come  evil    with    good." 

€L  The  illustrative  drawing  of  the  month  has  received  perhaps 
its  full  share  of  space  in  the  contributed  articles  by  Miss  Barber 
and  Miss  Cleveland,  but  I  do  want  to  add  this  bit  of  practical 
help  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Nettleton*  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, that  the  east  and  the  west  may  clasp  hands  in  helping 
the  little  folk: 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:— 

You  asked  me  for  a  statement  of  methods  in  my  paper  cuttings.  Here  it 
is.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  trifle  long,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  it  at  all. 
Tou  see,  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  paper  cutting  and  when  I  begin  talking  about 
it,  never  know  just  when  to  stop. 

THE  PIED  PIPER. 

The  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  was  told  one  day,  in  the  literature  lesson,  with 
all  the  dramatic  fervor  of  which  the  teacher  was  capab]e^*hen  it  was  lold 
again  and  dtscuiaed.     The  children  divided  the  tale  into  three  acta. 

Act      I.     Pied  Piper  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
Act    11.     Pied  Piper  leading  the  rats  away. 
Act  in.    Pied  Piper  followed  by  children. 


*ft»Rw  of  the  work  of  Mtn  Nrtilniiin'fl  pupiU  is ntprotluoed  ou  tnj»»  &I4  and  Stfi. 
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What  would  they  need  in  Act  I?  The  Piper,  and  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
The  description  to  Browning's  poem  told  many  of  the  details  of  the  heroes 
appearance.  They  studied  pictures  of  pompous  dignitaries  in  robes  of  state. 
Then  without  a  pencil  mark  to  guide  they  cut  the  characters  of  Act  I.  The 
teacher  designated  the  height  of  the  cuttings. 

Act  II.  How  were  they  to  show  the  Piper  in  motion?  One  of  the  boys 
tramped  up  and  down  to  show  the  position  of  the  limbs  in  motion.  Someone 
suggested  that  the  long  coat  would  be  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  that  his 
hair  may  have  streamed  out  behind.     The  rats  needed  Uttle  discussion. 

Act  in.  The  same  Piper  could  be  duplicated  in  this  act  and  the  children 
were  cut  after  studying  the  pictures  in  the  Dutch  comer. 

Mounted  on  cardboard  the  series  made  most  e^TectiTe  pictures.  Then 
having  a  large  expanse  of  burlap  in  the  room  the  teacher  concluded  to  decorate 
It  with  a  frieze  of  paper  cuttings,  something  in  which  each  child  could  have 
his  share.  The  Pied  Piper  was  chosen.  One  row  cut  Pipers^  one  row  cut 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  two  rows  cut  rats,  two  rows  cut  children.  A  com- 
mittee arranged  the  Acts.  Besides  being  fascinated  with  this  work  that  class 
were  learning  lessons  in  accuracy,  observation,  and  judgment.  But  best  of 
all  the  story  became  real  to  them  and  meant  something.  Rot  a  series  of  words 
but  a  series  of  real  pictures.     Is  there  a  more  valuable  lesson  than  that? 

Lulie   Rettleton, 

Seattle,  Wash. 


C  Such  drawings  as  those  on  pages  516,  517,  520  and  531, 
will  greatly  assist  the  children  in  picture  making.  These  illus- 
trations, drawn  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  are  composed  from 
a  few  significant  elements,  and  being  drawn  in  outline  are  not 
complicated  with  confusing  darks  and  lights.  The  plates  are 
reproduced  from  the  novel  illustrated  writing  books  published 
by  B.  D.  Berry  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  may  be  had  on  separate 
sheets  for  coloring.  Each  illustration  is  five  by  seven  inches  in 
size,  just  right  to  serve  as  a  frontispiece  for  a  series  of  written 
language  lessons  in  the  form  of  a  booklet. 

d  In  the  model  and  object  drawing  let  us  search  again  for 
good   groups   close  at  hand.     Take  something  so  near  to   you 
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that  you  have  overlooked  it  before.  Your  work  will  then  have 
an  original  and  vital  quality  which  it  could  never  have  through 
imitation.     Be  yourself,   glorify  your   own  environment.    "Be 

content  with  such  things  as 
you  have,  but  not  content  until 
you  have  made  the  most  of 
them." 

Here  is  a  group  from 
Greeley,  Colorado,  drawn  in 
water  color,  by  Winifred  Sebley 
of  the  high  school.  Perhaps 
they  were  painting  a  house  in 
the  vicinity  at  the  time  the 
drawing  was  made.  And  here 
is  another  from  the  west.  This 
is  by  William  Chrysler  of  Bill- 
ings, Montana.  Such  groups 
may  be  seen  in  real  life  on 
the  great  plains,  though 
never  in  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  or  Friend- 
ship, Maine. 

€L  Whatever  the  group 

is,  have  it  congruous 

and  harmonious;  that 

is  to  say  have  objects 

together  which  t>elong 

together,    and    placed 

in  such  relation  to  each  other  that   the    etye  is    pleased    and 

satisfied   with  the  arrangement  of  mass  and  of  line.     Try  to 

have  the  pupil  image  the  group  before  he  arranges  it,  and  after  it 
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is  arranged  and  he  begins  to  draw  it,  try  to  have  him  see  it  in 
his  mind  as  he  draws,  see  it  completely,  each  object  in  its 
entirety,  transparent,  in  three  dimensions.  He  who  can't 
see  objects  with  bis  eyes  shut,  can't  see  with  them  open; 
and  he  who  has  never  seen  with  his  eyes  open,  can't  see 
clearly  with  them  shut.  Teach  the  group  as  a  whole; 
not  as  something  made  up  of  diverse  objects,  "put  together 
with  an  extraneous  glue  called  composition,"  as  Mr.  Fenollosa 
once  said. 

C  As  a  report  of  progress  upon  one  phase  of  the  great  problem 
of  developing  the  visualizing  power  in  children,  the  illustrated 
statement  by  Professor  Ltingdon  S.  Thompson  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  City,  is'  worth 
considering.  It  is  an  essay  on  Snap-shot  Drawing.  Here  is  a 
bit  of  wisdom  from  one  of  the  paragraphs:  "A  lesson  in 
drawing,  especially  to  children,  should  be  given  so  as  to  reward 
the  pupil  immediately  while  he  is  doing  the  work.  It  is  of 
but  little  use  to  tell  a  child  that  the  drawing  lesson  will  be  of 
use  to  him  in  future  years." 

C  Do  not  forget  the  good  work  Uncle  Sam  is  constantly  doing 
for  his  people,  school  teachers  included.  If  you  want  help  in 
nature  study  appropriate  to  the  spring,  you  may  find  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  252,  precisely  the  thing.  It  is  an  illustrated  treatise 
on  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup.  A  little  later  you  may  be  helped  by 
Bulletin  No.  253,  on  the  Germination  of  Seed  Com.  The  illus- 
trations in  these  bulletins  are  always  accurately  descriptive, 
though    never   artistic    in    handling. 

C  The  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Providence,  last  month.  The  discussions  of  this  body 
are   not  for  publication,  but  the  subject  matter  discussed  so 
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frankly  and  with  such  vivacity  by  the  members,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Year-Book  of  the  Coimcil.  That  useful  volume  contains, 
among  other  important  pipers,  a  complete  Bibliography  of  the 
Manual  Arts,  from  September  190510  September  1906,  by  Miss 
Louisa  Pierce  of  New  York.  The  book  will  be  given  an  extended 
review  next  month. 

€L  "  Beautiful  Things  for  the  Home*'  contains  also  beautiful 
things  for  the  school  room.  The  new  catalogue  of  this  enter- 
prising Arts  and  Crafts  Company  describes  and  illustrates  such 
things  from  China,  Japan,  Russia,  Egypt,  etc.,  "  at  sensible 
prices." 

C  Before  the  month  is  over,  Spring  will  have  landed  on  the 
gulf  shore  and  will  have  commenced  her  march  from  Atlanta  to 
the  Lakes.    Let  us  watch  for  her  heralds: 

''Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind 
When  sixty  years  are  told; 
Love  waJices  anew  this  throbbing  heart, 
And  we  are  never  old." 
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Dear  Sir: —  DiTton^  Ohio,  March,  1906. 

The  School  Arts  Book  has  place  among  the  publications  chosen  by  our 
teachers*  magazine  club.  We  find  every  number  tntoresting  and  helpful. 
To  ma,  the  February  number  Beemed  especially  good. 

In  thiSf  you  made  request  for  good  Washington's  Birthday  papers.  I 
had  no  new  fresh  work  to  send,  but  bethought  myself  of  some  done  by  a  bright, 
Uctle  Sixth  Grade  class,  two  years  ago.    I  had  retained  none  of  their  papers 
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however,  but  found  instead  some  valentine  compositions  made  by  the  sam» 
children.  I  hesitated  about  sending  these,  but  since  reading  the  March  num- 
ber bave  decided  to  do  so,  trusting  that  they  may  meet  your  approval  and  be 
found   free   from   "barbarities." 

They  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  correlated  lessons.  The  heart-shaped 
papers  and  tassels  of  druggist's  cord  were  made  in  periods  given  to  industrial 
work;  the  compontion  and  copying  took  some  periods  devoted  to  language 
and  penmanship ;  the  painting  was  done  in  (he  time  usually  given  to  draviin^ 
lessons,  and  is  entirely  the  children's  own  design  and  execution.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  lessons  which  had  a  place  in  this  work  one  bright  httle  lad  added 
"and  concentration  and  obedience."  Yours  truly, 

Edith  McCoy. 
Parker  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  first  and  last  page  of  one  of  the  valentines  is  reproduced 
■on  opposite  page.  This  pretty  booklet  contained  an  account 
of  how  St.  Valentine's  Day  came  to  be. 

-   Here  is  another  helpful  letter  about  valentines: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailej:- 

The  GfOton  schools  generaUy  observe  St.  Valentine's  Day  by  devoting  a 
ptu*!  of  the  afternoon  to  the  distributing  of  valentines  whicb  have  been  pre- 
viously placed  by  the  children  in  a  box  which  serves  as  a  post  office.  They 
prefer  to  make  these  rather  than  purchase,  if  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Last 
year  Ihcy  made  expanding  hearts*.  They  showed  much  interest.  One  boy 
said  to  his  teacher,  "If  I  can  make  one  as  good  as  that,  I  wonU  be  ashamed  to 
give  it  to  any  body."     Children  seem  to  like  anything  that  will  work. 

1  send  a  sketch  of  one  we  made  this  year,  which  pleased  the  children  very 
much.t  Yours  truly, 

E.  Maude  Bradley, 

Gardner,   Mass. 

Here  is  a  funny  little  letter,  to  whicb  the  writer  forgot  to 
sign  a  name  I 

Dear  Sir:-- 

I  recived  your  letter  last  Sunday.  I  have  drawed  a  picture  of  an  oul. 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  got  it  to  sout  me  the  first  time.  I  have  bun  trying 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  but  I  could  not  get  it  very  good  I  will  close  for 
this  time.     So  Good  By 

If  this  boy  will  try  again,  perhaps  he  will  win  the  coveted 
badge  of  membership  in  the  School  Arts  Guild. 

•Be*  8ehwil  Art*  ll«i«»k.   PalmmfV   lOOf.. 
tSw  tail  plM»,  |MMP>  Ul 
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Old  Masters  and  New.  Kenyon  Cox.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 
311  pp.,  4  1-2  X  7.  $1.50.  Illustrated  edition  (16  half 
tones),  311  pp.  6x8  1-4.     S2.50. 

Have  you  read  essays  in  "art  appreciation,"  attended  lectures  in  "art 
interpretation."  and  Listened  to  "art  criticisms*'  until  such  abused  terms  as 
feeling,  tonality,  sentiment,  repose,  breadth,  and  harmony,  have  enmeshed 
you  in  vague  uncertainties?  Then  read  this  book  by  Kenyan  Cox.  He  wili 
sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky  for  yout  When  a  painter  of  great  ability, 
writes  a  rich  and  lucid  English,  when  an  artist  of  catholic  vision,  teaches 
ordinary  mortals  to  see;  in  other  words,  when  Kenyon  Cox  speaks,  it  is  time 
to  give  attention.  Knowledge  of  the  historic  facts  concerning  the  artists  and 
their  works,  appreciation  of  every  phase  of  beauty,  rare  discrimination  in 
analysis,  unusual  poise  in  judgment,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
technique  and  a  skill  in  verbal  expression  give  extraordinary  value  to  the  essays 
of  Mr.  Cox.  Moreover  to  read  them  is  a  pleasure.  One  feels  throughout,  their 
beauty  as  well  as  their  truth. 

Correggio.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  276  pp.,  51-2x7  1-2.  48  reproductions  of  paintings, 
8  reproductions  of  drawings.     $2.00. 

Everybody  knows  that  one  must  go  to  the  cathedral  at  Parma  before  one 
can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  genius  of  this  fascinating  painter;  but 
if  one  cannot  go  to  Parma,  this  book  by  Mr.  Moore,  within  the  reach  of  all,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  The  reader  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  Correggio  would 
better  begin  with  Chapter  II,  Part  11,  and  return  to  the  earlier  chapters  wh«a 
he  feels  like  it.  Mr.  Moore  divides  his  book  into  eight  parts,  four  of  which 
present  the  works  of  the  master  under  the  four  captions  The  Decorator,  Religious 
Paintings,  Classical  Pictures,  Drawings.  Aside  from  certain  vagaries  in  titles, 
and  an  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  words,  the  book  is  readable  and 
educative.  It  is  a  book  for  teachers,  for  adults;  it  is  not  a  book  for  the  high 
school  library.  Some  of  the  plates  present  pictures  not  often  reproduced; 
among  them  that  charming  Sketch  for  a  Nativity,  Wilton  House,  The  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Moore,  an  almost  tangible  presence  as  one  reads  the  book,  adds 
interest  to  every  page.  An  Appendix  gives  the  chronology  of  Correggio's 
paintings,  and  of  his  life. 
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A  First  Reader.     By  Frank  E.  Spaulding  and  Catherine  T.  Bryce. 

IVewson  &  Co.,  New  York.     With  illustrations  by  Margaret 

Ely  Webb. 

That  this  book  is  an  excellent  first  reader,  probably  one  of  the  very  best 
from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  so  far  as 
The  Arts  Library  is  concerned.  The  important^  fact  for  the  teacher  of  drawing 
and  the  lover  of  beauty  is  that  it  is  the  best  illustrated  of  any  first  reader  on  the 
market.  The  illustrations  are  notable  for  four  reasons ;  they  are  full  of  the 
sweet  spirit  of  the  child  world — children  adore  them;  they  aie  mo&t  skilfully 
composed,  charming  in  their  decorative  qualities;  they  are  admirably  drawn 
in  pen  and  ink;  they  are  tinted  with  rare  success.  The  lettering  of  the  end- 
papers, and  of  the  principal  headings  is  handled  with  skill,  giving  to  the  book 
throughout  (with  the  unaccountable  exception  of  the  Christmas  section!  an 
artistic  unity  altogether  delightful.  When  our  best  artists  will  work  for  chil- 
dren and  common  folk^  when  Cellini  will  design  tin  dippers,  and  Bume- Jones 
school  furniture,  and  Hucha  valentines,  the  "real  art  education  of  the  masses," 
will  have  begun.  Hiss  Webb  has  done  us  all  a  great  service  in  making  such 
illustrations  for  school  children. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

MOORISH  CITIES  ITf  SPAIN.     By  E.  Gasquoine  Hartley  (Langham  Series 

of  Art  Monographs).     Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    Si .00. 
MANUAL  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     By  Richard  Glazier.    Second  edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.     Treats  of  the  evolution  of  architecture  and  the 

applied  arts.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S3.00. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  NOTE  BOOKS.     By  Edward  McCurdy.     Arranged 

and    translated    into    English,    illustrated.      Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

$3.50. 
THE  EARLY  WORK  OF   RAPHAEL.     By  Julia  Cartwright.    32  full-page 

itlustrations.     E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co,     75  cents. 
THE  POPOLAK   LIBRARY  OF  ART.    Two   naw   volumes:  English  Water 

Color  Painters,  by  Finberg;  Autolue  Walteau,  by  Honclair.    Brief  popular 

sketches,  55  to  40  full-page  r«productionit.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     75  cents 

each. 
THE    LIFE    OF    WaLIAH    BLAKE.     By    Alexander    GUchrist.     Fifty    fine 

illustrations,  including  several  from  bis  Job.    John  Lane.    $3*50- 
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THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES 
ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 

From  "What's  in  The  Magaiine." 

Appreciation,  Development  of.     Charles  A.  Bennett.     Manual  Training. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  America — I.,  Pottery  as  a  Fine  Art.     Charles  de  Kay.     Put- 
nam. 

Austro-Hungarian    Peasant    Furniture,    Old.     A.    S.    Levetus.     Intematioc 
Studio. 

Barbtzon  Pictures  in  the  Alexander  Young  Collection.     E.  G.  Ualton.     Interna- 
tional Studio. 

Brangwyn's  New  Panel  for  the  Royal  Exchange.     A.  S.  Covey.      Internationa] 
Studio. 

Breton,  Jules :     Painter  of  Rural  Life.     Frank  Fowler.     Scribner. 

Cabinet  Work,  Home  Training  in— XXII.     Craftsman. 

Christ,  The  ChUdhood  of.     Charles  de  Kay.     Smith. 

Dabo,  Leon:    Painter  of  Space.    James  William  Pattison.     World  To-day. 

Decoration   of   the    30th   Century   and   Other   Periods.     Margaret    Greenlcaff. 
House  &  Garden. 

Freer  Art  Colleclion,  The.     Leila  Mechlin.     Century. 

Hovenden,    Thomas:     American    Artist.     Ernest    Pfatteicher.     Book    Newa 
Monthly. 

Knickerbocker  Hotel,  New  York,  DecorationB  of.     Architectural  Record. 

Lace  Loom,  A  Home-made.     Josephine  Howard.     Good  Housekeeping. 

Lowestoft,  Old,  Rare  and  Romantic.     Mary  H.  Northend.     Good  Housekeeping. 

Lowestoft,  The  Lure  of.     Walter  A.  Dyer.     Country  Life. 

Manual  Arts  Work  in  Rural  Schools.     Fred  J.  Orr.     Manual  Training. 

Manual  Training  for  Boys  in  Foreign  Countries.     Translation  by  George  F. 
Fotb.     Manual  Training. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Standard  Drafting  Conventions  for  a.     Charles  B. 
Howe.     Manual  Training. 

Municipal   Art  in  American  Cities — I.,  Springfield,  Mass.     George  Wharton 
James.     Arena. 

Musicians'  Portraits,  The  Crosby-Brown  Collection  of.     Frank  H.  Marling. 
Musician. 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhilnt.     Eva   Lovett.     International  Studio. 

New  York  Walter  Color  Club  Exhibition,  The.     International  Studio. 

Oil  Paintings,  Proper  Care  of.     Jean  Holden.     Good  Housekeeping. 
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Oriental,  Ruge,  lUusions  concerning.     Ada  Crisp.  [Good  Housekeeping. 
Roosevelt,  President,  Aa  Etching  of.     Laurence  Burnham.     Bookman. 
Salmagundi  Club's  Water  Color  Eihibition,  The.     Internationa]  Studio. 
Shippo,  Yaki,  The  Clolsson^  Art  of.     Arthur  Upson.     International  Studio. 
Staffordshire  China,  Old  Blue,  Notable  Collections  of.     Alexander  M.  Hudnut. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
Stage  Mountings  in  Modem  Germany— I.,  Hr.  Panto's  Work  at  Dresden.     Hans 

W.   ^nger.     International   Studio. 
Stencil    Ornamentations.     Mabel    T.    Priestman.     Home. 
Stevens,  Alfred,  Art  of.     Fernand  Khnopff.     International  Studio. 
Thaulow,  Fritz:     Painter.     James  B.  Tovnsend.     Craftsman. 
Village  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad.     Ernest  C.  Pelzotto.     Appleton. 
Watts,   George   Frederick:     The  Man  and   his   Message.     Christian   Brinton. 

Munsej. 
Wood  Blocks,  Printing  with.     Alice  Wilson.     Good  Housekeeping. 

mPORTAtrr  illustrations  and  artistic  features 

(.Arranetd  umitr  drtMM*  fiomeO 

~AE'Pl^ltl.£V.  O.  WYNNE,     Reproduction  ui  culor  of  wmt«rootor.   "Fiun.  Sko  Uareo^ 

Venice."      InteruttfiunaJ  8lui)io. 
ARTHUKij.  STANLEY   M.     )Uu»irnti<m  in  oolor  for  "Clark'i  Conqurat  of  (Ite  Wwt." 

O III  ins. 
UAILEV.    VERNON    HOWK.     llluiilnitiumi   for   "New   Sky-Scrmpen   for   New   York."^ 

Melropolitan. 
HU^HKR.   ARTHUR       ItluMtnlioni  for  "How  Ur.  Dtnbi  0*H«Hormii  Tnuiwmaed  tu»^ 

C-fnie"  ttui  "The  H*<1  Mjurntfi'^n^' "     Appl<>lor, 
BLUMENSCREIN.  E.  L.     lUu^imtk-tw  fw    'CErt."     Mcauro. 
ROUTICr,    HENRI.     ReprnUuclion    m    color   of    etchinc    "Caiicalaue."     Intemalional 

StU'lio. 
URANCWYN.  FRANK       HepnMlurtifin  in  ctiar  of  pftnvl  for  Roykl  Excluin|{«.  "Umlvra 

Cutniuercc."      Iiilertmltonal   Slit'lio. 
OAMPBKI.L.  HLKNIMJN      Fronlivpieet  in  tin.  "Chitdbood'i  Hour."      MotropoUlao. 
CASTAIGNK.  ANDRK.     llluKtniiocw  for   "The  Weavrra."     Harper. 
COLE.  TIMOTHY.     Encrn^'iox  on  woo<J  0/  MuHIIo'a  "8(.  Jolio  ibe  Bnptikt."     CeDtury. 
COOPER.  COLIN  CAMPBELL.      Five  full-pa6«><lra*rinr<  of  N«w  York  wvnr*.      Hn«Hway. 
DE  LAND.  CLYDE  O.     Fnjnti>f>tceo  in  tinl.  "Tlie  New  Yeftr."     GookI  HuiiAeke^inc. 
DIAZ.  N.     Reprixlurt  ion  In  color  of  oil  pwnung,  "Fete  CUampotre."     IiitemfltiouiU  iiti^tio. 
Dt^NTON.  W.  HFRBBRT.     Illiwinitiooa  fur  "Tlie  Tecnirol  lbeg«»C«ve»  "    EveryUi.lyV 
EDWARIXS.  EDW/VRIi  Ji      Illu«trntioo  for  •"The  UUimate  NatiuD."     Century. 
ENKIOHT.  MAC.IN'EL  WRIGHT.     IlluiKnitionit  for  "Mflppy  Rr1un»"     Rentier. 
FUNK.  WILIIELU      ReproduFlion  of  porlnut.  "Un.  8—  and  Chiliiren."     Cenlury. 
OOOOWIN.  PHILIP  R      DrBWinit.  "Tbe  Watebar."     Ouli(>«. 
OBEEN.  ELIZABETH  .SHII'PEN.     ILluslrsliou  for  "A  Tninnt  Mounlebanl.."     tUrper. 
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HAIiniNG,  CHAKi.frniv      lllu'lntlior.*  f-r      A   .M-nk   Wn*  II* "       Am<>nraa. 
HASiCClJ^   EfCNEST,     lUtMlniUuiia  ta  tiut  for  "Frae^uid  IndcfwDileDt   LuxcmbuTB." 

Harper. 
HOVENLtEN  TI10M<V>t.     R«pro<luctJon  iu  color  vt  poinlinc.  "Briiigitig  H«ni«  tbs  Bride." 

Hook  NewH  Moiitbly 
HUNT.  LYNN  BOGUE.     Dntrins  in  tuAor,  "The  Sactvtl  Bird  of  the  Monlcxuoufl."     Out- 
ing. 
IVAN0W8KI,  HIGISMONO  DE.     UluitratlaM  for  "Lire  ioBCtiiliir#ii>  Ubmry."     Harper 
IVANOW8KI.  8IGIS&I0ND  DE.     niustnliona  for  "Tbn  Lords  of  tb«  World."     Enry- 

bodyV 
IVANOWSKI.  81GISM0ND  DE.     Illurtr»tion  for  *Molb«r."     Applrton. 
KKI.LEK,  AUTIlUlt  1.     UluBlntioru  for   'Tbo  Ton  of  MiMung  Men."     Ke«(lrr. 
KEMP,  OLIVER.     Dntwiuc  in  colw.  "lUcini  to  tb«  'Tip  Up»,'  "     OuMoi. 
KIMBALL.  ALONZO.     Illunimiiontt  in  color,  etc,  for  "The  Fruit  of  tbo  Troe"  and  "Evcxy* 

nian'ft  Kiddlo."     Scribner. 
KNIPE,  KMILIE  BENSON.     Drkninii  in  color.  "The  I>eHer."     Co»mnjM4itKn, 
LAWRENCE.  WILLIAM  HURD.     II]w>tmlionK  in  color  for  "Tlie  Fair  Lavinia."     Huper. 
LEYENDECKEIl,  J.  C.     lUtu-lmlJoao  in  CDlor  for   "The  AnrienI  IruOi  S««ue."     Conlury. 
MEYLAN.  PACL  JlfLIKN.     Ttic  Blark  Hawihom  Jar      ^Jfribner. 
MKVLAN.  I'AUL  JL'I.IKN.      lllu.lniUi.ri«  l»r  "llnin.UlirB  It."      McClur*. 
OAKLKY.  THORNTtlN,      Kmir  .Irawimni.    -In  the  Railway  Y»r.l    '     Trntury 
PEIXOTTO.  ERNEST  C.     Illuiitmtionr  (or  hia  article,  "Villaoe  Art  at  Hotne  an<l  Atirua^L" 

Applet  on. 
PENNELI.,  JOHEI'H      inuMratiuni<  fur  "Tl)e  Calbe<1ral  at  Chart m"     Century. 
ROU.SSEAU.  CHARLKH.     Repnxluclion  in  color  of  oil  paintinfc  "La  For«  de  Pontaioe- 

bleau."      lalernalkmal  Studio. 
SCFIOONOVER.  P.  E.     lUuBtrattona  in  oolor.  etc..  for  "A  Holiday  in  a  Varation."    Si^b- 

ner. 
8TEVSNS.  ALFRED.     Rcprudiictiona  in  color  of  oil  pnintiofK.  "Uoe  Conversation  k  la 

Campagne"  and  "Lo  Bphiiix  Pariftiru."     InicmAlional  :^tuilia, 
WATTS,  CEORGR  FRKUEKICK.     Iteproductioiv  of  ri.urtwn  [xtiniinfte  by.     MunMy. 
WOLF.  IIENUY       Knirmvind  on  wooil  nf  a  ixtrfrail  liy  J.  Aldeii  Wrir.      Harper. 
WYETH.  N.  C.     llluftrntiomi  for  "How  They  Opf'ncd  the  Suow  Road."     Outin«. 
VOHN,  F.  C.     lUiutrationi  for  "The  Green  Isle."     Sftihoer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  COURSE  IN  AESTHETIC  CULTURE.  By  Isabel  Sewall.  has  been  published 
in  pampbtct  form -by  the  Author,  Ifatick,  Mass. 

BRUSH  AND  PENCIL  for  December  is  worth  a  year's  subscriptioD  for  its  report 
of  the  F.  S.  Church  controversy.  Of  course  Chtirch  "drew  for  reproduc- 
tion" and  he  loaded  his  lights,  and  forced  his  darks.  But  he  set  everybody 
thinking,  and  that  is  a  thing  worth  doing. 

Get  PRINTING  ART  for  January,  and  save  its  frontispiece  for  use  in  March 
when  we  study  the  effects  of  wind.  This  number  contains  also  a  good 
Tlew  of  rbe  Sphinx  in  color  from  a  painting  by  Gleason. 
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MASTERS  IS  ART  for  January,  exhibits  brilliantly  the  work  of  Sr  Thomas 
Lawrence.    Everybody  seems  to  have  been  beautiful  in  those  days  1 

THE  INTERNATIORAL  STUDIO  for  January  has  three  noUble  reproductions  in 
color :  The  Forest  of  Fontamebleau  by  C.  Rousseau,  a  wonderfully  deep 
and  rich  analogous  harmony;  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  Venice,  by  Apperl^, 
showing  the  splendid  old  church  bathed  In  sunshine;  and  an  "etching in 
colours,"  by  Henri  Boutet,  having  the  effect  of  a  crayon  drawing  tinted 
with  pastel.  Some  of  the  Barblzon  Pictures  in  the  Alexander  Yoimg 
collection  are  reproduced  in  brilliant  half-tone,  among  them  two  rare 
works  by  Millet  and  eight  beautiful  canvasses  by  Troyon. 

THB  ART  BULLETIN,  published  by  the  American  Art  Annual  of  New  York  is 
indispensable  if  one  would  keep  posted  concerning  the  happenings  in  the 
art  world.  Each  number  contains  as  frontispiece  a  ftae  plate  from 
some  modem  work  of  art,  usually  by  an  American,  and  usually  unfamiliar 
to  the  public  through  reproduction. 
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1  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  'PH  {3  PIECE  of  ^VORK  MY  BEST 

DECEMBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Ivt  RAuscber,  VII,  EUmra,  R.  Y.     A  brush-broom  holder  in   bockram 
tnd  colors. 

Second    Prize,    Pocket    Memorandum,    and    Badge    with    sUvtt 
decoration. 

Ruth  Bird,  VTII,  (i66  High  6t.)  Reading,  Mass. 
Florence  Bodlne,  (Atkinson  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
Ralph  Geddes,  V,  (465  W.  Gray  Si.)  Elmlra,  H.  Y. 
Irvin  Howard,  VII,  (49  Harrison  Ave.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Marion  Kapttz,  IV,  Henominee,  Ulch. 
Helen  Mevton,  VI,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Calendar  for  1907,  and  Badge. 

Ethel  E.  CasweU,  VIII,  Easthantpton,  Mass. 

Christina  Devlin,  V,  (East  St.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Maud  G.  Moslur,  VIII,  (Washington  St.)  Braintrec,  Mass. 

Chester  Lewis,  I,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*Gertrude  Clara  Linde,  V,  (Howe  School)  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Catherine  Lowry,  VI,  (Pleasant  St.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Maude  M.  Smith,  VTII,  (Q33  Lincoln  St.)  Elmira,  R.  Y. 

Mabel  Steiner,  VII,  (High  School)  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

William  H.  Swasey,  VIII,  (20  New  Middlesex  Ave.)  Reading,  Mass. 

Michael  Turano,  VHI.  (Pierce  St.)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Fourth   Prize,   The   Badge. 

Hattie  Andeisoon,  V,  (605  Michigan  Ave.)  Henominee,  Mich. 

Elgia  Bidlack,  VIII,  Warsaw,  K.  Y. 

Joseph  Bonin,  II,  N.  Oxford,  Mass. 

Minna  G.  Boomer,  Vin,  (114  Locust  St.)  Dover,  H.  H. 


*A  winnrr  of  honon  In  u  pri>Ti'>u*  runtml  thin  mcIiuuI  y«ar 
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Stuuplesi  Brooks,  171,  Keuiett  Squftre,  Pa. 

Willard  Cady.  V.  Oxford,  Mass. 

Uicbaet  Carlo,  VI.  Rye,  5.  Y. 

Bdlth  Chestnut,  I,  (Denison  School)  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Pearle  Cooley,  I,  Dana  Center,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Coutre,  VI,  (129  Cumberland  St.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Courtland  Crandall,  VI,  (Pleasaiit  St.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Florida  Darjs,  VI,  (257  Second  Ave.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Lena  Delory,  Til,  (Jonas  Perkins  School)  East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Catherine    Gauly,    VITI, •Reading,    Mass. 

Agnes  GarafoU,  I,  (Denison  School)  Swissrale,  Pa. 

Harold  Gawthrop,  V,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Edith  Haunum,  VI,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Bertha  Haves,  m,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Vary  Johnson,  II,  (Union  School)  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mabel  Judge,  VH,  (Pleasant  St.  School)  White  Rock,  R.  I. 

Amelia  Kelly,  DC,  (Thomas  Gardner  School)  AUston,  Mass. 

Gussle  Kcnyon,  V,  (12  Daria  St.)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Bertha  KBliao,  VII,  (35  E.  toth  St.)  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Josephine  Klaudyst,  I,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Mary  Lanphear,  IV,  (Park  Ave.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

E.  M.  M. 

Mildred  McWithey,  V,  War^w,  H.  Y. 

Katharyn  Nason.  IX,  IT.  BUIerica,  Moss. 

Rosa  Paladino,  IV,  (Park  Ave.)  School  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ernest  Panciera,  11,  (Quarry  Hill  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Adiana  Plante,  n,  (627  E.  School  St.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ethyl  Pope,  VIH,  Oxlord,  Mass. 

Wilfred  Porter,  n,  N.  Ooford,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Putnam,  V,  (625  1-2  W.  Water  St.)  Elmlra,  K,  Y. 

Henry  Roemmelt,  Vt,  C71S  E-  Washington  Ave.) 

Hazel  Robs,  HI,  (236  Bemice  Ave.)  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Irvtnc  R,  Rowe,  VII,  (Elm  St.  School.)  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Archibald  Sannders,  VD,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ruth  H.  Sanders,  VH,  (31  Chai^n  St.)  Southbridge,  Hasi. 

Thomas  Sawyer,  DC,  (Cherry  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

WiliUm  Schwenke,  IV,  (302  W.  Water  St.)  Elmira.  W.  Y. 

Wallace  Sencabaugh,  Vin,  (Blake  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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^^^^^H             EUzcbeth  Austin  Smith,  I,  Nftntucket,  Mui.                                                  _^^^H 

^^^^^^B            Edna  Stephenson,  m,  Preston, 

Washington.                                              ^^^^H 

^^^^H            Margaret  Wa^er,  Vm,  (760  Jajr  St.)  Elmira,  N.  T.                                        ^^^H 

^^^^H           Irene  WoDds,(Park  Ave.  School.)  Westerly,  R.  L                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^H            CfJin  YarmsfaefBky,  VHI,  (13  Watson  St.)  Woonsocket.  R.  I.                       ^^^H 

^^^^^                                          Honorable    Mention                                       ^^^^| 

^^B             RiLChet  Barber,  Westerly 

Gladys  Jones,  Elmira                                 ^^^^H 

^^H             Olire  Belcher,  Warsaw 

Frank  Kocton,  Menominee                       ^^^^^| 

^^H            LUla  T.  Benoit,  Oxford 

0.  M.  L.;  Kennett  Square                          ^^^^| 

^^H             Hamie  Beush,  Menocolnee 

''Walter  Lenk,  Easthampton                    ^^^^H 

^^^B             John  Boudro,  Braintree 

Rosie  Levanti,  Westerly                               ^^^^H 

^^H             Harjorie  Buffum,  Westerly 

Wilfred  Lovegren,  Pieston                         ^^^^| 

^^m             Olive  C&rgil,  Oxford 

Ada  Lueskow,  Menominee                         ^^^^^M 

^^B             Katie  Qeary,  Rye. 

Charles  HacDonald,  Bellows  Falta           ^^^^| 

^^H             Rebecca  Cole,  Woonsocket 

Rose  Marco,  N.  Oxford                              ^^^^H 

^^m             W.  Crandall.  Westeriy 

Amedee  Mercier,  Fall  River                      ^^^^^M 

^^H            Frances  E.  Crawford,  Woonsocket 

John  W.  NeUlgan,  S.  Weymouth            ^^^H 

^^H            Lodia  Derosier,  Woonsocket 

Ruth  Ifelson,  Southbridge                         ^^^^H 

^^B             Alice  Drolet,  N.  Oxford 

*Antonio  Panciera,  Westerly                    ^^^^^| 

^^H             George  Drysdale,  Braintree 

Genevieve  Pease,  Reading                         ^^^^H 

^^H              *Ida  Duemmling,  Allston 

Ella  Pieper,  Elmira                                       ^^^^H 

^^^B             *John  Dunlap,  Bellows  FaIIb 

Arthur  Plant,  N.  Oxford                            ^^^^| 

^^^B             David  Easton,  Elmira 

Harold  Pratt,  Braintree                             ^^^^H 

^^H             *ChBrlotte  Jane  Edgar,  Swiasvale 

Fred  Raithel,  Westerly                              ^^^^| 

^^H             Alliene  Gane,  Allston 

Stephen  Rice,  R.  Oxford                            ^^^^| 

^^H             Gertrude  Gill 

^Archibald  Saunders,  Westerly                 ^^^^| 

^^^H             Clement  Girard,  Woonsocket 

Gordon  Shand,  Rye                                    ^^^^H 

^^H             Ida  Giraxd,  Woonsocket 

Helen  Spaulding,  Bellows  Falls                ^^^^^| 

^^H            Steven  Guernsey^  Easthampton 

Margaret  Stewart,  Westerly                     ^^^^H 

^^H             Marion  B.  Hanson,  N.  Dana 

Earle  Taylor,  Kennett  Square                   ^^^^H 

^^H             Louise  Harrington,  Oxford 

Wilfred  Tetrault,  Southbridge                    ^^^H 

^^H             William  Hatch,  Elmira 

Mildred  Thomas,  Rye                                 ^^^^H 

^^^1             Henrietta  Htghley,  Menominee 

Lena  Thompson,  Kennett  Square             ^^^^^| 

^^H             Ruth  Hill,  Southbridge 

Ewat  W.  Tonner,  Braintree                      ^^^^^^ 

^^H             Ruby  Hughes,  Elmira 

Gerald  Wette,  Bellows  Falls                      ^^^H 

^^H            Blanch  Hunter,  Warsaw 

Gladys  Willis,  Reading                            ^^^H 
oat«<rt  ibi*  «ekMil  yrar.                                       ^^^^^^ 

^^^B^                    *A   wln»»r  ol  hoDoin  In  a  prvvitHM  e 
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SPECIAL 

The  Badge  of  the  Guild. 

Alfred  W.  Pond,  State  College,  Pa. 
Warren  Dewey  Litchfield,  Charlestova,  ICan. 
Mary  Poreira,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Waller   Gueother,    Holyoke,    Bftasa. 

The  Bird  Packet. 

Children  of  Grade  IV ;  Sanjcer  School,  Dover,  Haas. 

The  Christmas  work  was  on  the  whole  highly  creditable  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  although  that  which  was  entered  in  the 
Contest  was  not  the  best  the  Children  produced.  Letter  after 
letter  came  from  Supervisors  saying  that  the  Children  would  not 
part  with  their  work.  This  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  the  School  Arts  Book  has  been  presenting.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Bennett  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  occurs  this 
paragraph : 

Our  Christmas  work  was  generally  simple  and  well  done.  We  follow  your 
plan  of  making  all  the  autumn  work  effective  practice  for  skill  and  complete- 
ness in  making  Christmas  things-  practice  with  colors,  letters,  marginal  lines, 
decorative  elements  and  tones.  Teachers  and  pupils  readily  understand  that 
all  this  practice  will  be  reflected  in  the  holiday  work;  that  all  culminated  will 
give  ftnisb  and  beauty,  and  are  therefore  worth  while. 

Indeed,  well  worth  while  when  children  love  to  do  it,  and 
love  the  results  so  ardently.     Every  child  his  own  taskmaster, 
that  is  the  secret  of  sustained  interest  and  fruitful  wnrk. 

Please  remember  the  new  regulation: 

Pupils  «ho«e  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  havin| 
received  on  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thercafta 
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a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters   enclosed   to   Indicate  the   highest   awaid 
rvceived,  and  the  year  it  was  received^  as  follows: 


These  mean,  talien  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  Fint  Prize  La 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mentioa. 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  U  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  Qext  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  tliat  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
la  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  3  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  Chat  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

l^^'Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously 
submitted. 

tE^^Tht  jury  Is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  Included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of  talent, 
examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

I^^emember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  tha  back  of 
each  sheet    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

|^*lf  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accoro* 
panied  by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are 
made. 

t^^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  1'*  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis 
Press. 

l^fSeveral  bodges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  will  be  retained  at  North  Scituale 
tmtQ  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 
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Here  is  a  sample  tetter: 

IsUp,  Long  Island,  December  x,  1906. 

Mr.  Heniy  Ttimer  Bailey: — 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey;— 

The  children  were  simply  delighted  vith  their  prizes.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  to  have  seen  the  expressions  on  their  faces  when  the  mysterious  letters 
arrived  really  directed  to  them.  The  first  one  to  receive  hers  came  flying  back 
to  school  long  after  they  had  been  excused,  burst  into  the  room  and  with  shining 
eyes  told  teacher  that  die  "surprise"  had  come.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness.  It  has  fairly  given  the  school  children  a  real  inspiration  for  I  can 
already  see  a  great  change  in  their  attitude  towards  drawing.  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  in  these  Thanksgiving  souvenirs  I  an;  sending  but  at  any  rate  the 
children  worked  as  they  have  never  worked  before.  Drawing  of  this  kind  is 
something  entirely  new  in  our  school  and  you  will  see  the  lack  of  former  train- 
ing. Thanking  you  again  in  behalf  of  the  Islip  children  and  also  for  myself  I 
am  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Julia  S.  Woodworth. 
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WATER  COLORS 


735e  Journal  of  Education 


OF    BOSTON 

i:dittd  by  A«  E.  Vsrinship 

A  readable,  delightful  paper  that  stands  for  better  salaries,  better 
schools,  and  for  better  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  may  work. 
It  reports  the  essential  doings  of  the  limes  so  that  a  regular  reader  of 
the  ^'/ournal"  need  never  apologize  for  anything  he  docs  not  know 
professionally. 

TRIAL  TRIP.     13  Ibiucs — 3  months— 35  centi 

NEW     ENGLAND     PUBLISHING    CO. 
29-A    Beacon    St*,    Boston 


SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ART 
At  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

Drawing  and  fainting,  Design  AnA 
llnndicrnfts,  adiptrd  to  Public  School 
Conditions   and    Pro(c*«ional    Work. 

An  Idrnl  PUce  for  seiioa*  ^tadjr 
■  nd     tor    n     KOutrnr      tracaUoo 

INSTRUCTORS: 
V,  Hkhh^hah.  oI  Sriiice*,  Hdelnnt 
A.     O.     Kaxpall,      Lnicctor   at     DmwHng, 
Provi  irtice    K.  I 

Circulars  now  ready. 


-♦-The  Hirshberc  Art  Co.,  354  Worth 
Boward  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  send 
you  free  their  catalogue  of  Artists'  Ma* 
terials.  One's  education  is  broadened 
by  having  constandy  at  hand  such  a 
weH-airanged  ajid  attractively  printed 
catalogue.  Aboat  the  quality  of  their 
goods— well,  this  guarantee  is  on  every 
page:  "If  it  isn't  right,  we'll  right  It." 
The  also  issue  a  catalogue  of  French 
and  Austrian  China  for  china  painting, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months,  books  per- 
taining to  Drawing  and  Engineering 
Materials  wilt  be  issued. 


-4-'nie  Travel  Club  of  Maiden,  Dr.  Truman  R.  Uawley,  Director,  has  planned 
for  a  European  party  to  sail  June  39th.  This  club  will  furnish  information 
for  those  denring  to  go  independently. 

-4-Get  In  line  for  London  in  1908.  It  will  be  the  event  of  a  lifetime, — that 
first  international  congress  in  English  on  the  teaching  ol  Drawing. 

■4-Hr.  Arthur  W.  Trobey  of  BerEn,  R.  H.,  has  discovered  undreamed  of 
pooabtlities  in  paper  pulp,  as  a  medium  of  expresaon  in  schools.  It  may  be 
modelled  like  clay,  and  when  dry  colored  with  crayons. 

ri«BBa  OMDlini  the  School  Art*  Book  wb«i  writina  <o  kJlvaruacr*. 


Wadsworth,   Howland  &   Co., 

INCORFORATBD 

nANUPACTURINQ  COLORMEN 
B2  and  84  Wa«hlactoo  St.>  Boston.  FBctorlet.  Maldco,  Man. 


THE  SCHOOL  ART  COLOR  BOX 

9W 


Containing  Six  Half  Pans  Moist  School  Arts  Colors,*  One  llaH  Pan  Black, 

and  No.  7  C  Hair  Water  Color  Brush.     Price  (including  postage)  f.50. 

For  other  styles  of  our  Color  Boxes,  and  Supplies  for  Water  Color  Work,  lec 

our  descriptive  list,  msilcd  free  on  application. 

■The  Beliool  Arts  Colon  dlBer  from  all  othera.  In  that  th«r  Bre  kcjred  to  eorreapoml  Id 
value  wltfa  the  proper  tooc*  of  the  6Uiodard  Neutral  Scale. 


TOOLS 


FOR 

WOOD    CARVERS     (Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  2156) 
FOR 
VENETIAN    IRON    WORK 

(Ask  for  Catalogue   No.  2157) 

FOR 

LEATHER    WORKING    (.\sk  for  Circular  Na  2168) 

ALSO 

TOOL  OUTFITS   FOR   HOME   USE 

(Ask  for  Catalcgue  No.  2169) 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 

HARDWARE,   TOOLS    AND    SUPPLIES 

New  York,  Since  i8-i8 

4th  Ave.  and  t3th  St.  (Block  south  of  Union  Square) 


"TEACHBRS     NA/ANTEIP 

To    send   (or   our    latest   catalogue   on 

ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    TOOLS 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Leather  and  Copper  vorking  toola.  Send 
direct  to  the  factory.  All  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention.  WhotcBate  and 
Retail.     Write  for'prjct;*. 

THE    W.    H.    PORTER    MFG.    COMPANY 
MansBeld,   Mass. 


ITotes  for  Hechonical  Drawing  i  8«nt  "o  approval.  lO  days  cTaminiitioo 

"„?rnf;r:irjr::°"°'"'">THE  taylor-holden  co. 

)  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Mecbanical  Drawing  Alphabets 
Taylor  Patent  Drawing  Papen 


-♦-Some  o(  the  New  York  Supervisors,  among  the  strongest  in  the  country, 
are  studying  figure  drawing  this  winter  under  Hucha. 

-4-A  scbocl  calendar  of  chaste  design  has  been  issued  by  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Garra* 
brant.     It  is  creditable  to  aU  concerned  and  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  RESOUHCEFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

Teacher;    Where  do  we  get  rubber? 

Girl:     We  get  rubber  from  gum  trees.     They  are  ctit  down  and  melted 
Dp  and  when  it  cools  the  rubbers  are  cut  out. 

*%rain,  the  thing  that  wears  out  when  you  think." 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

COURSBS     IN 

DRAWING,     PAINTING.     ARTS    and     CRAFTS 

lNsTKt;cTORs :  PjiiLiP  L.  Halh,  Bostoo,  IIkrmann  Dudlbv  Mimpiry,  Boston, 
II.  G.  RoGRa»,  Boi>ton 

Tuition    Sl6    a    term,    admlta    to    all    elasaaa.       nddfess    Mi*b-    !■•   («• 
llltebell,  WorsesteF   ApC  Museum. 


TUVTH    VKAK.      FUtST   TXRM   BKOUCa    OCTOBER    riRST. 


nn*M)  iiieaiiua  Tlic  ri«hi><i|  Ana  B<x>k  wb«ii  nhting  to  ai|verii»ert 


Classroom  Practice  in  Design 

BY    JAMES    PARTON    HANEY 

A  concise,  u^to-date,  richly  illustrated  brochure  on  the  teaching 
ol  applied  design.  Reprinted  from  the  Manual  Training  Magazine, 
with  added  illustrations  and  revised  text.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
50  cents. 

Send  for  our  list  of  books  on  the  Manual  Arts. 


THE     MANUAL     ARTS     PRESS 
PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 


Plewu)  ntvniHiii  Thn  School  Kn»  Honk  wb<«n  wriltni  lo  iulrf>nt»«r* 


*/.  2^*   ^evoQ   &   C,   Jj»  i/^aj/nolds   Company 

manufacture  more  colors  than  all  the  other 
manufacturers  of  school  water  colors  com- 
bined, and  arc  the  only  concern  that 
manufactures  all  of  the  colors  used  in  the 
preparation    of  school    water    colors. 

^veryiAiny  for  ^raufiny  and  IPat'niiny  ai  whoiesaie 


F,  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS    CITY 


Teacher:     "Where  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  signed?" 
Boy:    "At  the  bottom," 

•^Mr.  Frederick  Whitney  has  recently  completed  a  series  of  lesftona  in  Black- 
board Drawing  for  the  teachers  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Hr.  Whitney  spent  an 
entire  week  in  the  city,  visiting  schools  and  drawing  for  the  children  during 
the  day,  meeting  the  teachers  for  their  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  after 
school  hours,  filr.  Almond  H.  Wentworth,  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  writes 
most  enthusiasticaUy  of  the  results.  It  has  been  a  week  of  "old  fasbioned 
revival"  in  esthetic  religion.  Mr.  Whitney  is  already  engaged  for  another 
week    There    neit    year. 

New    York    School     of    Industrial    Art 

Removed  to  343  VTcst  a7Ch  Street,  New  rork. 

IncorporftleO  undtr  thr  K«^>^o(s  of  ttie  University  u(  the  Sl»le  o(  New  Yorlc. 
Full  Academic  Ocpurttncnt— CoUrae  Prepaiaiory  aitd  An  TrAintnir.  Depart- 
ment of  Design  apd  Illustration— Throty  of  I>c><in.  AicMiecltirat  Lir»wii]g. 
stained  Clft»>  mid  Mural  I'aintinit  (L,ile  cli!>irti  under  j  wniinrn  F'^dlck).  r>e<rorative 
lllosl'ition  and  Advcrll*ciiirnt  Wntirtt  Df/invs'ic  Art  D«pnTttXi«nl  — t'efivfior  *»d 
M»kli>g  Co*iL.(t.rR  Mormal  Art  and  Manual  Train! •  s  Depart  men t-  I'fCMiie* 
ArtTrachert  lur  public  in^l  pilvalc  ichouls.  Dspartrntnt  of  Applivd  Art*— Wood 
Carving.  Mrlal  Work  Knd  Jewe'ry;  LeitthcT  TooIhih  nur)  ^tw'W)-rti>  my  :  Poiieiy  Makinit. 
Pirinf  and  GlazinK',  Hasketry.  W<aTinir,  etc.  Corresrondcnce  Dcparlment— Normat 
All  TraiDiug,  latetioi  Uecoralton  aod  Textile  LWftlgu.  Co»luD>e  LiesiKu.  Liir-LOWAS. 
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Catalog. 


BLI5A  A.  5AR0ENT.  Prcs. 


Flwi^  n)«nlioD  lbs  Uoliool  Arta  lt<x>k  wb«o  wnting  to  adrcTtMera- 


HAMMETT'S  DRAWING    PAPERS 

ARB    IN     THE    LEAD 

FREE   SAMPLES    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 

J.    L.    HHTV^TV^ETT    CO. 


NEW  YORK 
27  EAST  21sT  ST. 


BOSTON 
260    DEVONSHIRE  ST. 


-f-Principal  Charles  H.  Morse,  of  the  Rindge  Uanual  Training  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  been  sdected  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Commission.  He  brings  to  this  responsible  position  a  good  training,  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher,  broad  sympathies  and  a  fine  personality.  All  success 
to  him. 

Boy  reading:    "When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  tbelr  bark,  oo  the  wQd 
Rew  England  shore." 

Teacher:  "What  does  that  mean?" 

Boy:    "It  means  that  the  band  stopped  playing  near  Plymouth." 

^^The  Art  Bulletin  of  January  5th  furnishes  the  foUowiag  Information  on 
February  Exhibitions:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  until  Feb.  24; 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  Contemporary  American  Oil  Paintings,  Feb. 
8  to  March  9;  Blinnesota  State  Art  Society,  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Art  Craft,  Photography,  St.  Paul,  Feb.  g  to  16;  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  Work  of  Chicago  Artists,  until  Feb.  34;  Architectural  League 
of  New  York,  Feb.  a  to  3j. 


I 


AFTER   THE    YEAR'S    WORK    you   can    find    re*!    and    instruction    by 
the   ocean   at    COGGESHALL   CAMP,    Lanesville.    Cape    Ann. 


Fteue  uiublJOH  The  SetiooJ  An*  Book  whon  wntina  to  advcrtiMrr. 


Franklin^s 


Freehand    Drawing 
and    Writing 

in   Black 

Colors  .^tS^ff^  ..^^  ORIGINAL 

CHECKING    CRAYON 

STVLX  C 

Mat  alwarft  been    noted  for  It*    tmooth,  firm, 
even    grain,    fine    bright   colors,   clean,  continuotu 
mvk.     For  bijiek  and  white  work  it  ts  eqiuJ  to  litho- 
graphic cTBjront  and  the  colors  are  tctt  tupcrtor. 

ImltatiODA  rUy  Look  Uke  it.  bnt  I  bey  Don't  Hark  Like  It. 

Sample  free  to  teachers  onljr.     Mention  school. 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  COMPANY,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

ART   EDUCATION 
DRAWING   BOOK   COURSE 

JUST     PUBLISHED 

An  entirely  new  scries  of  Drawing   and    Record    Books 

tor  pupils*  individual  use,  presenting  a  Course  of  Study  for  the  lirst 
eight  years  of  school,  and  containing  the  most  beautiful  reproductions  in 
ink,  crayon,  pencil  and  water  color. 

Full  directions  in  each  book  for  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
the  various  lessons ;  an  extensive  Glossiir)' uf  Terms;  and  illustrations 
to  demonstrate  the  method  of  procedurcr  and  principles  involved  in  the 
given  lessons. 

/////  informaiion  fviU  bt  sent  upon  request. 

THE   PRANG   EDUCATIONAL   COMPANY 


NEW     YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


P 


PIrww  maniloD  Tbs  Sellout  Art*  b<H>lt  whvn  wnlmc  ta  n<tvrn:wr* 


_^. 


EAGLE    SPECIAL   LEADS 

Nos.    284-314 

are  astonishing   and   pleasing   in  their   artistic   effects. 

SAMPLES    GRATIS 

Send  for  Catalog  Mention  School  Arts   Book 


EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY 

377-379   Broadway,    New  York 


-^The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  has  issued  its  annouacement  for  1907. 
Attractive  as  usual,  this  number  ts  well  nigh  irresistible  because  accompaoied 
by  the  delightful  "Experience  of  a  Skeptic,"  who  is  no  other  than  Larado  Taft 
of  Chicago. 

>Profcssor  Frank  Forrest  Frederick  gave  an  exhibition  of  thirty-six  of  his 
pictures  and  sketches  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  R.  J.  in  Decem- 
ber. This  18  as  it  should  be.  The  public  is  coming  to  have  a  suspicion  of 
teachers  of  drawing  and  the  manual  arts  who  do  not  themselves  draw  or  make 
anything   worth   mentioning. 

-^The  KetteUe  School  of  Arts  and  Industries,  809  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  recently  tncorpora'ed,  ts  splendidly  equipped  for  giving  instruction  in 
aiTistIc  croltsraanship  In  wood,  metal,  leather,  potteries,  etc.  Pupils  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  those  living  at  a  distance,  will  be  attracted  by  the  School's 
arrangement  for  individuul,  evening,  Saturday  and  correspondence  lesions. 
The  Principal,  Mrs.  Edith  Merrill  Ke'telle,  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years  as  an  authority  on  the  iubject  of  applied  design. 

-^-Uiss  Cora  Greenwood,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  arranging  for  a  party  leaving 
July  2,  for  the  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  SwiUcrland,  France,  and  England. 
The  cost  of  this  trip  as  announced  ia  less  than  S500. 


Plduc  ui«fi(ioii  Iht  8eb*x>l  Arts  Uook  wbeo  nriliiis  to  utIvcrtisenL 
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Just    wbat    Teachers 
have    bee  a    lookiag   tor 

DRAWING  WITH 
COLORED    CRAYONS 

A  NEW   BOOK   BY 

Prof.  D.  R.  AUOSBURQ 

The  book  contains  sixty-four 
pagefi,  sUe  6x7^",  and  has  seventy- 
five  drAwingK  Hiib  directions  tor 
coloring  with  colored  or  wEUEcrajron*. 

The  drawings  represent  rugs, 
blanketb,  book  cover«.  landscapes, 
marine  viewii,  birds. animali.  grasses, 
flowerf,  fniit*.  vegetables.  Japanese 
lanterns,  butterflies,  etc. 

By  mail,  poitfaid^  30  cents. 

Bducational     Publishing    Co. 

50  Bromtleld  St..  BOSTON 
Cblcavo  N«w  York 


Teacher:  (Reading  Evangeline):  "'Softly  the  angelus  gounded';  what 
does  *«ngelii8*  mean?"  Ko  reply.  "0,  you  know,  you  haye  seen  the  picture 
called  The  Angelus;  well  John,  yon  know;  tell  os." 

John:    "It  is  a  Idnd  of  t  piano  player,  something  like  a  pianola." 

AFTER  KB  OBJECT  LESSON  WITH  A5  ORANGE. 
Teacher;    "Now,  children,  what  is  a  fraction?" 
Suzette:    **I>e  akin  of  da  unit." 


THOMAS      NORMAL      TRAINING      SCHOOL 

(Pounded  tD  tB85  by  Mrs.    Rmm*  A.  TnouAK) 
There  is  a  very  great  demand  for  Public  School  teachers  who  can  combine 
Drawing  and  Music  or  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

The  Courses  In  thi«  School  are  exceptionallr  practical  and  thoro,  and 
require  but  one  School  year  for  completion.  Entrance  may  be  mode  at  any 
time.     Write  for  catalog  and  copy  of  "Chronicle"  to   Louia  A.  Thomas,  Sec'y, 

551     Woodward    Ave.,    Detroit.    Mich. 
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\'\en»a  meulion  Tbe  tichcx>l  Kx\m  ilook  wlutn  wriUlMT  (u  K^vtLrllMT* 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE    FOR   THOSE 
INTERESTED     IN     DRAWING    »nd     tfle    ALLIED    ARTS 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

EDITOR 

September  to  June  inclusive.       One  dollar  a  year.       Fourteen  cents  a  copy. 
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The  quotations  tiiis  month  are  from  the  Prang  Text 
Books  of  Art  Education,  Teacher*!  Outline. 


BULLETIN 


EDWARD   PARKER,  Grade  Vm 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Won  First  Prize  in  the  January  Contest 


fig^Plan  to  attend  the  great  Art  Educational 
Convention  .at  Cleveland,  Hay  7-10.  It  would 
be  worth  the  trip  if  you  were  to  see  nothing 
but  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  and  the  Wade 
Memorial  Chapd. 


LONDON 

Summer  of  190S 
Begin  to  plan 
for  it  at  once 
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SOME    EUROPEAN    INDUSTRIAL   ART 
SCHOOLS 

IT  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  quite  recently  to  visit  some  of 
the  European  Industrial  Art  Schools.  To  make  such  visits 
would  seem  at  first  thought  an  easy  matter, — especially  if  one  is 
armed  with  influential  letters  of  introduction  and  further  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  which  awarded  gold  medals. at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  some  of  these  schools.  One  would 
expect  to  be  received  under  such  circumstances  with  open  arms, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  In  ray  experience  the  director  of  a 
school  does  not  personally  feel  that  he  has  authority  to  show  a 
visitor  through  his  school.  He  refers  you  to  some  higher  official, 
then  when  you  find  the  aforesaid  official,  he  proceeds  to  tell  you 
that  you  should  apply  to  the  United  States  consulate  asking  him 
to  demand  formally  of  certain  high  oflScials  that  you  should  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  school.  However,  in  one  case  when  I 
assured  the  high  official  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  town 
the  next  day,  he  relented  and  gave  me  cards  to  the  directors  of 
certain  schools,  which  secured  immediate  attention  and  permitted 
me  to  view  the  schools  without  further  delay.  One  sometimes 
asks,  Why  are  the  foreigners  so  particular  about  these  matters? 
One  reason  probably  is  the  fact  that  a  foreign  visitor  necessarilly 
demands  the  time  and  attention  of  someone;  this  of  course  takes 
him  from  his  regular  work,  perhaps  to  its  detriment.  However, 
when  one  has  passed  the  preliminary  red  tape  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  directors  and  teachers  are  cordial  in  their 
reception,  and  as  profuse  in  their  explanations  as  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected. 
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industries,  with  the  necessary  correlated  instruction  in  drawing, 
painting  and  designing.  As  a  rule  the  classes  are  small  and  work 
together  in  large  studios.  The  school  at  Vienna  is  the  parent 
school  of  several  auxiliaries  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Some  are 
devoted  to  Keramics,  and  one  specially  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  preliminary  course  covers  two  or  three  years,  and  the  advanced 
three  or  four.     The  work  shown  was  of  a  very  high  character. 


SOME   EUROPEAN   INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS 


CARTER 


One  new  idea  was  the  manner  in  which  advanced  students 
make  water -color  paintings  from  nature  for  the  purpose  of  design. 
Instead  of  making  an  exact  naturalistic  representation,  each 
leaf,  flower  and  bud  was  painted  at  once  so  as  to  represent  its 
decorative  suggestiveness.  In  addition  details  had  been  sketched 
in  the  same  way  on  a  large  scale.  One  drawing  showed  a  section 
of  a  bud  of  the  eucalyptus  tree,  and  a  Tart  nouveau  design  beside 
it  derived  from  the  bud.  Color  is  sometimes  derived  from  nature, 
but  is  also  influenced  by  the  exigencies  of  manufacture.  In  all 
departments,  as  far  as  possible,  pupils  work  out  their  designs. 
Sometimes  portions  of  the  work  are  done  outside  the  school  for 
the  pupils,  for  example  foundery  work.  A  very  complete  kiln 
permits  much  of  the  flring  to  be  done  in  the  school.  One  class 
has  practice  in  painting  on  plaster  walls,  — reviving  an  old  method. 
Some  clay  work  in  process  of  construction  was  covered  with  glass 
cases  thus  permitting  inspection  without  removing  the  covering. 
In  the  central  school  both  sexes  work  side  by  side  in  all 
departments. 

The  Kunstgewerbe  school  at  Prague  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Vienna.  It  has  many  professors,  very  competent  in  their 
specialties.  Several  have  their  private  studios  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  school.  One  is  impressed  with  the  artistic  atmosphere. 
In  the  department  of  embroidery,  we  noticed  one  of  the  lady 
pupils  working  directly  from  a  black  and  yellow  stuffed  bird. 
Another  department  was  at  work  sketching  and  painting  in  an 
old  garden.  Their  facilities  for  out-of-door  work  seemed  excep- 
tionally good.  One  bit  of  very  delicate  relief  modelling  was 
presented  to  me.  It  was  to  commemorate  a  marriage  and  was 
particularly  successful  in  contrasting  the  delicate  ensemble  of 
the  bride  with  the  more  vigorous  features  of  the  bridegroom. 
This  school  and  the  one  in  Vienna  seem  to  be  the  leaders  in  Austria, 
and  each  received  gold  medals  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
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dark  tinted  crayon  papers.  Designing  as  we  understand  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  done  at  all.  There  were  some  very  elementary 
working  drawings.  BSany  of  the  children's  drawings  done  in 
the  practice  school  were  made  upon  gray  paper  about  12  inches 
X  14  inches.  My  impression  was  that  the  children  worked  almost 
continuously  with  pencil  and  charcoal  or  painted  with  water* 
colors.     Generally  drawing  objects  in  perspective  does  not  come 
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until  the  sixth  year.  As  to  time  devoted  to  drawing  no  special 
amount  is  used.  In  the  first  year  drawing  is  largely  correlated 
with  other  subjects.  In  the  grades  above  there  are  generally 
two  lessons  per  week  of  one  hour  each,  while  in  the  highest  grades 
there  is  one  lesson  of  two  hours.  Instruction  in  the  lower  grades 
is  by  the  regular  teachers,  in  the  higher  by  special  teachers. 

Berlin  has  one  of  the  finest  Industrial  Art  Museums  in  the 
world ;  adjoining  it  is  a  new  and  magnificent  Kunstgewerbe  school 
containing  157  rooms,  many  of  them  large  studios  with  the  most 
approved  lighting.  The  hallways  are  large  and  beautiful.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  they  contained  exhibits  of  students'  work. 
The  students  are  very  advanced  and  work  imder  the  direction 
of  distinguished  specialists.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  very 
imposing.  As  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant structure  of  its  kind. 

The  art  work  schools  visited  did  not  present  much  that  was 
new  as  to  methods  and  subjects,  but  their  inspection  served  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Germany  are  very  alert  as 
to  the  importance  of  benefiting  the  industries  of  their  countries 
by  carefully  organized  and  liberally  conducted  art  museums  and 
accompanying  schools  of  practical  work. 

CHARLES  M.  CARTER 

Director  or  Art.  Public  Schoola 
Duver.  Colorado 
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DIRECT  POSE   CUTTING 


EE  children  were  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  piece  of  white  paper.  They 
bad  no  idea  of  what  the  lesson  was  to  be 
and  sat  bolt  upright  fuU  of  expectancy. 
When  told  to  fold  and  tear  the  papers 
(g*  X  12*)  into  halves,  then  into  quarters 
and  still  again  into  eighths  the  interest 
grew  apace.  Then  when  every  eye  was 
glued  where  it  ought  to  be,  there  came  a 
httle  story: 

*'Once  upon  a  time  a  large  piece  of 
very  beautiful  white  marble  was  left,  by 
some  builders,  outside  the  city  of  Florence, 
because  it  was  not  the  right  shape  for  their  purpose.  It  lay  there 
for  years,  until  the  dust  and  rain  made  it  look  like  a  common 
piece  of  rock.  No  one  valued  it  until  a  great  sculptor  chanced 
to  hear  that  it  was  there.  He  studied  the  long,  narrow  piece  of 
stone  and,  chipping  oQ  a  piece,  he  found  that  it  was  pure  white 
under  the  outside  coat  of  dirt.  The  sculptor  had  the  marble 
properly  placed  and  began  with  mallet  and  chisel  to  chip  off  big 
pieces  here  and  little  ones  there,  as  though  hunting  for  something 
in  the  stone.  He  worked  two  whole  years  and  at  last  there 
appeared  the  form  of  a  beautiful  boy,  tall  and  graceful  and  white 
as  snow." 

"The  artist  was  Michael  Angelo  and  this  was  his  wonder- 
ful statue  of  the  boy  David.  He  had  seen  in  the  stone  what 
no  one  else  had  dreamed  was  there." 

"Now  in  each  slip  of  paper  on  your  desk  is  the  form  of  a  little 
girl.  Hold  one  in  your  hand  and  try  to  see  her.  If  you  caimot 
quite  find  her  I  will  put  a  little  girl  on  the  table  here,  to  show  you 
just  how  she  looks.  Now  hold  your  papers  up  beside  her  and 
see  if  she  is  there.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  away  the  extra 
paper  with  your  scissors— a  big  piece  here  and  a  little  piece  there. 
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It  is  easier  to  cut  paper  than  marble  so  we  can  get  her  out  very 
quickly.  I  can  see  her  very  plainly  in  my  paper.  I  think  I  will 
begin  at  her  feet  and  cut  out  the  right  side  first,'" 

The  children  were  reminded,  while  the  teacher  cut  before 
the  class,  that  they  must  keep  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  whole 
girl,  not  of  one  little  piece  at  a  time.  They  must  be  sure  to  make 
her  as  large  as  the  paper  would  allow,  but  not  to  let  the  body  grow 
until  there  was  no  room  for  the  head.  Remember  when  cutting 
the  legs  that  there  must  be  a  body  with  a  head  at  the  top. 

When  the  right  side  is  finished  — as  in  the  initial  sketch  -take 
hold  of  the  paper  near  the  left  edge,  as  at  a,  and  begin  at  the  feet 
again,— cutting  the  left  side  withoul  turning  the  girl  upside  down. 
Otherwise  the  idea  of  portraiture  is  completely  lost  and  the  work 
becomes  a  mere  cutting  of  paper  dolls.  By  this  time  the  anxiety 
to  cut  something  was  so  strong  that  further  delay  would  have 
been  dangerous  and  the  children  were  told  to  **try  it."  The 
scissors  began  to  move.  No  one  dreamed  of  a  pencil— even  in 
the  fourth  grade.  They  were  sculptors  for  the  present,  and 
scissor    were    their   tools. 

The  first  results  were  queer,  to  say  the  least,  but  with  seven 
more  pieces  of  paper  to  try  on,  no  one  was  discouraged.  The 
children  saw  their  mistakes  so  plainly  that  only  a  few  hints  were 
needed  to  make  the  second  pose  a  great  improvement  over  the 
first.  The  necessary  elimination  of  details  forced  the  children 
to  see  and  think  in  a  large  way,  greatly  to  be  desired.  From  the 
last  slip  of  pap«r  the  children,  with  a  mighty  effort,  managed  to 
cut  the  two  girls  carrying  a  pail  of  water  between  them.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  over  many  of  the  results. 

The  second  lesson  was  a  continuation  of  the  first,  with  new 
papers  and  new  poses.  The  success  was  better  than  the  teacher 
had  supposed  possible  with  so  little  practice.  There  is  something 
about  scissors  and  a  bit  of  paper  that  is  irresistible  to  most  children. 
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A  third  lesson  was  devoted  to  inking  all  the  cuttings  that 
looked  like  anything  at  all.  While  they  dried,  the  best  ones  were 
chosen  for  mounting  and  the  arrangement  on  the  sheet  was 
discussed.  As  soon  as  dry  they  were  placed  and  pasted.  Every 
child  had  from  three  to  twelve  excellent  little  silhouettes. 

This  free  and  direct  method  of  pose  cutting  was  urged  in  a 
meeting  by  Miss  Margaret  Patterson,  one  of  the  assistant  directors 
of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  to  whom  the  writer  is  greatly 
indebted  for  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Whenever  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  children  to 
linger  over  details  at  the  expense  of  proportion  and  action,  a 
little  time  with  scissors  and  paper  will  do  more  by  way  of  correc- 
tion than  a  half  hour  talk  on  those  ponderous  subjects. 

No  matter  how  improbable  the  success  of  this  lesson  may 
seem — try  it.  Don't  let  the  children  know  your  doubts  and  fears 
until  it  comes  to  the  cutting  of  a  double  pose.  By  that  time  per- 
haps a  hint  at  the  difficulties  may  be  a  timely  warning,— just 
enough  to  stir  them  to  redoubled  effort. 


HELEN  E.  CLEAVES 
Teacher  of  Drawlnf,  Hyde  School,  Boetoa 


THE  MORE    PREPARATION  YOU  GIVE  A 
LESSON,  THE  EASIER  IT  IS  TO   TEACH. 
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The  Red  Horse  Inn  is  in  Sudbury  Blassachusetts  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  country  at  a  turn  of  the  road.  Buitt  in  1680, 
it  tft  today  in  good  repair  and  the  present  landlord  treasures  the 
relics  of  the  past.  Visitors  are  shown  the  room  where  Lafayette 
dined,  and  upstairs  is  a  spacious  ball  room  with  two  fire  places. 
Its  architecture  is  typical  of  a  style  of  house  of  which  there  are 
several  other  examples  still  extant.  Its  gambrel  gables  and  its 
dormers  will  be  noted  as  its  chief  distinguishing  external  charac- 
teristics. 

There  are  few  points  to  be  noted  upon  the  treatment  of  these 
two  sketches  that  have  not  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  series.  To  look  well  to  beginning  with 
A  definite  pencil  drawing,  light  but  exact,  is  always  the  first  direc- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  trees  in  both  drawings  are  kept  very 
light.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lines  expressing  the 
housM  should  always  be  distinctly  firmer  than  those  suggesting 
moving  foliage  masses. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  sketchiness,  especially  in 
windowB,  degenerate  into  sloppiness.  The  placing  of  the  angles 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  care. 

The  effect  of  these  drawings  depends  upon  the  exact  relation 
of  values  which  is  more  difficult  to  keep  than  where  stronger 
contrasts  are  used. 

JAHES  HALL 

Ethical  CuHuTf  Sc^oot 

New  Voik 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

SUPERVISORS  of  drawing  are  frequently  admonished  to 
remodel  their  courses,  making  them  deal  more  particularly 
with  industrial  life;  that  they  may  touch  more  closely  the  interests 
of  the  child  at  school  and  at  home,  deal  more  generally  with  bis 
games,  walks,  and  other  activities. 

It  is  just  this  thought  which  imderlies  these  lessons  in  con- 
struction with  the  children,  and  which  produces  these  pieces  of 
architecture. 
^H  Talks  about  the  location,  surroundings,  form  and  uses  of 

^^  the  lighthouse  for  example,  resulted  in  the  picture  presented 
P  with  this  article.  The  lighthouse  and  other  buildings  were  made 
I  by  first  and  second  grade  children,  the  pupils  using  patterns  which 
I  had  been  prepared  by  the  teacher.  It  gave  excellent  practice  in 
^H  drawing  around  a  pattern,  simple  paper  folding  and  cuttings  and 
^"  very  little  pasting. 

I  In  the  third  and  still  higher  grades  more  accurate  work  may 

I  be  done  by  the  pupils,  and  the  lesson  may  deal  with  something 
L  more  advanced  than  a  talk  about  a  lighthouse  and  the  making 
I  of  BO  simple  an  object.  There  are  the  beaches,  the  rocky  coast, 
^^Lthe  forests,  the  boats  and  numerous  other  topics  for  stories, 
^■language,  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  technical  skill 
acquired  in  drawing,  cutting  and  pasting  the  objects  presented 
naturally  with  these  lessons. 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  a  little  more  in  detail  just  how 
this  work  is  done.  I  will  relate  how  I  saw  one  teacher  do  it. 
The  teacher  took  the  children  for  a  walk,  during  which  they 
collected  the  stones,  branches  of  trees,  sand  and  other  material 
which  she  intended  using  later  in  the  sand  box.  A  day  or  so 
after  this  walk  the  teacher  asked  for  a  story  of  the  trip,  the  des- 
cription of  the  lighthouse,  the  coast,  rocks  and  other  details. 
She  then  brought  the  sand  table  into  the  room  and  allowed  a 
number  of  the  pupils  to  work  at  the  seacoast,  using  the  materia] 
collected  during  their  walk. 
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^  The  teacher  questioned  the  children  about  the  shore  near  at 
hand,  then  farther  along  the  coast,  the  appearance  of  the  cliffs 
and  the  sandy  beach,  thus  helping  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  some  of  the  material  collected,  and  the  uselessness  and 
inappropriatenees  of  others.  It  was  decided  that  a  light- 
house would  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  coast,  and  the  teacher 
sketched  upon  the  board  a  bit  of  shore  with  a  lighthouse.  Its 
form,  size,  purpose  and  position  were  discussed,  then  the  children 
were  given  their  patterns  and  set  to  work. 

As  seen  in  the  diagram  the  pattern  is  a  very  simple  one  and 
although  some  of  the  little  people  required  assistance  the  work  as 
a  whole  proceeded  in  a  most  satisfactory  fashion. 

Two  of  the  lighthouses  and  keepers*  houses  were  chosen 
for  use  in  the  sand  table,  and  the  children  whose  work  was  not 
chosen  were  made  happy  by  being  allowed  to  carry  theirs  home 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

The  doors  and  windovre  were  cut  or  painted,  and  the  back- 
ground was  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple 
strokes  of  the  chalk  and  charcoal.  A  long  stick  of  white  chalk 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  drawn  across  the  board  will 
give  the  sky  and  outline  of  the  hills.  The  trees  are  drawn  with 
black  chalk  or  charcoal,  the  strokes  being  very  irregular  and 
dictated  by  the  type  of  tree  to  be  represented.  The  details  such 
as  branches,  rocks,  etc.,  are  added  with  the  point  of  chalk  or 
charcoal. 

A  lesson  of  this  type  is  seldom  used  exclusively  by  the  class 
performing  it.  The  kindergarten  children  and  often  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades  are  enthusiastic  over  the  village,  the  black- 
smith's shop,  the  barn-yard  or  some  other  object  upon  exhibition. 

Each  step  in  the  process  is  full  of  meaning;  it  gives  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  of  this  or  that  building 
and  its  surroundings,  it  presents  an  opportunity  for  him  to  reasoa 
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and  think  for  himself,  it  varies  what  to  many  a  child  seems  the 
monotonous,  tedious,  and  discipl'nary  work  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  presents  to  him  real  and  tangible  objects.  He  thus  becomes 
the  artist  and  the  artisan  and  his  work  is  no  longer  drudgery 
but  fuU  of  interest. 

FREDERICK  WHITNEY 
StKte  Normal  School,  8«lem,  Mas*. 


DRAWING    IS    A    MEANS  ,0F    EX- 
PRESSION.    SEE  THAT  THE  PUPILj 


HAS  SOMETHING  TO  EXPRESS  BE- 


FORE EXPECTING  HIM  TO  DRAW., 
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COLOR  EXERCISE  WITH  WOOD  BLOCKS 

COLORING  a  printed  outline  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  primary 
grades.  It  Involves  invention  of  a  color  schemej  mixing 
of  pigments,  and  handling  of  the  brush.  Moreover,  it  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  child's  picture-book,  and  may  be  made  a  means 
of  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  book  printing  and  cloth 
printing.  Wood  blocks  can  be  cut  either  by  teacher  or  by  pupil, 
and  the  prints  made  in  the  school  room. 

CUTTmO  THE  BLOCK.  — Blocks  should  be  of  some  soft, 
close-grained  wood  free  from  knots.  Pine  and  gum-wood  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  face,  not  the  end,  of  the  grain  is 
used  for  engraving.  It  must  be  perfectly  level,  as  every  ridge, 
scratch  or  depression  will  show  in  printing.  Avoid  smoothing 
with  sand  paper;  the  grit  dulls  the  knife.  Strips  can  be  planed 
by  machine,  ensuring  level  surface;  or  if  not  too  wide,  they  may 
be  planed  by  hand.  Pine  plank  i  1-2  or  2  inches  thick  is  con- 
venient, as  it  allows  room  to  cut  grooves  for  grasping  the  block 
while  printing. 

DRAWING. — The  design  may  be  drawn  in  pencil  and 
transferred  to  the  block  by  carbon  paper;  or,  it  may  be  drawn 
with  brush  and  ink  on  thin  paper,  and  pasted  face  down  upon 
the  block.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  oiled  to  make  the  lines 
visible  through  the  paper, 

KNIFE. ^The  sloyd  knife  is  best,  but  any  small  bladed 
knife  will  answer.     It  must  be  very  sharp,  with  a  keen  point. 

CUTTING  AND  CLEARING .-  Use  the  knife  as  if  it  were  a 
brush,  making  long  clean  forcible  cuts.  Never  scrape  a  shaving 
away  by  a  sidewise  motion,  as  this  dulls  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
Cut  so  that  shavings  will  fail  out  by  their  own  weight,  or  can 
be  blown  away  by  the  breath.  One  eighth  of  an  inch  is  deep 
enough.  It  is  possible  to  clear  away  the  uncut  wood  with  the 
knife  only,  but  a  flat  gouge  will  do  the  work  better.     Cut  away 
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corners  and  all  extra  wood.     The  entire  outside  line  of  the  design 
should  be  visible  when  the  block  is  laid  fape  down. 

PAD  FOR  irrKIWG.  — Lay  a  piece  of  felt  upon  a  slate  or 
square  of  glass.  Pour  upon  it  sufficient  ink  to  moisten  it  evenly. 
"Marking  ink"  is  very  cheap  and  very  good  for  this  purpose;  but 


,N 


any  black  liquid  will  answer  if  it  contains  enough  mucilage. 
The  ink  on  the  pad,  whatever  the  composition,  should  be  sticky. 
If  the  teacher  can  handle  printer^  ink,  this  could  be  applied  to 
the  block  with  a  roller  or  dabber. 

PAD  FOR  PRINTING.  — Several  thicknesses  of  cotton  flannel 
are  laid  upon  a  draiinng  board  and  the  whole  covered  with  thin 
cotton  cloth,  stretched  tightly  and  smoothly.  In  default  of  this, 
a  folding  newspaper  will  answer.  The  essential  is  that  the 
pad  be  smooth  and  elastic. 

PAPER.  —  Use  paper  that  will  take  water  color.  An 
absorbent  surface  is  better  than  glazed.  Drawing  manila,  lining 
paper,  the  back  of  wall  paper,  or  common  school  drawing  paper 
will  serve  the  purpose  well. 

PRINTING. — Lay  the  paper  upon  the  printing  pad.  Use 
the  block  and  ink-pad  just  as  you  would  an  ordinary  rubber 
stamp;  ink  the  block  and   stamp   it    upon    the  paper.      If  the 
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and  ChristmaB,  calendars,  book  covers,  and  portfolios.  By 
varying  the  color  scheme  and  arrangement,  a  great  variety  of 
things  can  be  produced  from  the  same  block.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  were  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  prints 
made  in  the  practice  schools  of  Teachers  College. 

ARTHUR  WESLET  DOW 
Taachin  Collcfe,  Columbia  Unlventty 
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ANNOTATED    OUTLINES 

APRIL 
REPRESENTATION  AND  DESIGN 

THE  Outlines  for  April,  l^y*  and  June  should  be  so  closely 
related  that  all  the  lessons  may  contribute  to  one  result, 
namely,  a  keener  appreciation  of  Beauty.  In  the  primary  grades 
it  must  be  elemental,  a  vague  feeling  that  the  outdoor  world  is 
delightful  and  that  all  work  may  be  enjoyable  if  essayed  cheerfully 
and  done  with  a  kindly  purpose.  In  the  intermediate  grades  the 
appreciation  may  become  more  specific  through  the  observation 
of  colors,  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  rhythmic  relations 
of  masses.  In  the  grammar  grades  appreciation  of  subtler  quali- 
ties and  relations  may  be  developed  through  the  study  of  color 
schemes,  proportions,  curves,  and  clever  adaptations  of  form  to 
function. 

The  results  from  last  year's  Outlines,  judged  by  the  work 
submitted  in  the  monthly  contests,  show  that  too  much  was 
attempted  in  the  primary  grades,  and  that  certain  problems  in 
the  grammar  grades  were  misplaced.  Moreover  they  confirm 
the  statements  then  made  that  little  in  the  way  of  formal  design 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  lower  grades.  The  Outlines  to  follow  are 
therefore  somewhat  different  from  any  previously  published,  and 
better  calculated,  it  is  hoped,  to  open  to  the  children  the  great 
realm   of  decorative  art. 


PRIMARY 

In  the  primary  grades  there  should  be  no  formal  course  in 
representation  and  design.  The  work  of  the  children  should 
follow  the  season  and  the  calendar,  and  should  afford  opportunity 
to  record  events  which  mark  the  coming  of  the  spring,  and  to 
practice  such  elementary  processes,  incident  to  decorative  design, 
as  the  making  of  a  flat  wash,  working  to  an  outline,  and  the 
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placing  of  one  unit  with  reference  to  others.  In  each  month  is 
one  day  of  special  importance,  which  may  well  become  a  correlat- 
ing center:  In  April,  Arbor  Day;*  in  May,  Memorial  Day;  in 
June,  Graduation  Day.  But  other  centers  offer  themselves : 
Patriots'  Day  (April  19)  May  Day,  and  (la  Kew  England)  Bunker 


MA 


Hill  Day   (June  17th);   and  Spring  itself  is  a  center  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

FIRST  YEAR.     Make  illustrations  of  the  Coming  of  Spring, 
using  colored  crayons  or  water  color. 

Tftke  lome  subject  perfectly  famiiUr  to  the  children;  discuss  the  elements 
accessary  to  the  vivid  telling  of  the  story,  and  let  each  chUd  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  way.  Discuss  the  results  and  try  again.  The  illustrations  at  A  are 
typical.  Oscar  Allen,  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  made  i ;  and  Dorothy  Wyman, 
town    not   given,    made    3. 


*A  fliicvMted  ProgratD  for  Arbor  Day.  (flpra«l  9eri«a  Ifo-  2)  may  b»  had  for  a  •iMmp 
frata  ttM  Amerioan  Civio  AancUtioD.  North  Anuri^iui  Building.  PbiladvlphUi.  Pa.  Tbit 
(iTW  a  table  of  oOcU)  Arbor  D»y  dttM  ia  tbf  StalM.uidjTerritoriM  of  tbe  Uni^n, 
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Make  something  appropriate  to  Patriots*  Day  or  Arbor  Day. 

This  will  depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  ability  of  the  children. 
Several  suggestions  are  made  at  B.  The  plate  shows  simple  elements  capable 
of  various  recombinations  and  elaborations.  Let  green  be  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  decorations,  symbol  of  the  spring  and  of  fruitfulness. 

I"-- SECOND  YEAR,     Make  Uustra- 

^"K.  tions  of  the  Coming  of  Spring,  using 

f^       ^"^^        colored  crayons  and  water  color, 
ft  I      I  In  this  grade  direct  the  attention  of  the 

f  Ay  children    to    ugns  of    spring  in  the    animal 

j^^^^M|         T  world,  lambs,  little  pigs,  calves,  chickens,  re- 

^^^^^K  1  turning  birds,  frogs,  turtles,  etc.     Let  the  illus- 

^^^^^^ft  I  rralive    drawings    record    their    obserrations. 

The  illustrations  As  ore  typical.  I  am  as 
imcertain  as  to  where  the  frogs  came  from 
as  was  Pharaoh  of  old,  but  they  represent 
^;ccf)ad  grade  paper  cutting  and  coloring,  and 
:ire  springlike  enongh  1  The  poultry  was 
drawn  by  Rose  Lizotte,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
The  procession  of  geese  comes  from  Har- 
liuUtown,  la.,  and  was  made  by  C.  N.  of  the 
lowest  grade.  The  geese  were  cut  from  paper, 
beaks  and  legs  colored^  and  pasted  upon  a 
landscape  background  in  water  color. 

Blake   something   appropriate 
Patriots'  Day,  or  Arbor  Day. 

The  suggestions  offered  on  Plate  B  will 
serve  here.      See  note  in  previous  grade. 

THIRD   YEAR.      Make  illustra- j 
tlons  appropriate  to  the  season,  using  any  convenient  mediuni.^| 

The  attention  of  third  year  children  may  well  be  turned  to  germinating 
seeds,  and  to  budding  and  sprouting  things  close  at  hand.  The  drawings  may 
appear  as  illustrations  for  language  work.  Those  shown  at  C  are  typical.  The 
drst  is  by  Cecelia  Surprcnant,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  2,  Hobart  Edmonds,  WaUMU, 
Wit. ;  3,  John  Egteston,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. ;  4,  Louise  Geary,  Rye,  R. ' 


"r 

i 
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U  Iviu  OijmboU  appropriale  l:o?atciobDai|:  l.Old'Pou^dQrHoiue  at 
5oinatuiH?,tnas3.  2,  SilhoucUe  of  thcminufelTlan  ol  Concord.TUaiS.  3, 
Sithoudle  of  "Riul 'Reufirc .  4.  Che  Eagle. <i*corat»ue,  symbol  oj  the  Umtcd 
Slates.  5  CL?oa'(i<r  Horn.  6,"Hg3  iiicA  by  flmencans  oiBimkcr  Hill.  7 
Rovolukionarij  Heoflpiecc    B.  AT"!  ink  Lock.  9.ft.SuJord 
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Make  something  appropriate  to  Patriots  Day,  or  Arbor  Day. 

Plate  D*  gives  a  few  symbols  appropriate  to  Patriots  Day  such  as  children 
of  this  grade  can  make  or  use  as  illustrations  and  decorative  elements.  Plate 
B  gives  suggestions  for  Arbor  Day  work.  The  aim  should  be  excellence  of 
technique,  rather  thaa  originality.  The  result  should  be  the  pupil's  very  best 
work. 

INTERMEDIATE 

During  these  grades  the  pupils  should  begin  to  learn  something 
of  *'the  anatomy  of  pattern,"  -of  what  constitutes  a  decorative 
design,  a  surface  repeat,  a  border,  a  bila- 
teral unit,  a  rosette.  These  items  may  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
flowers,  birds,  and  insects  of  the  spring,  and 
utilized  in  the  making  of  simple  decorated 
objects  or  of  booklets  for  the  exhibition  or 
parents*  day  in  June.  The  lessons  will  be 
outlined  to  form  an  orderly  series  in  each 
grade,  extending  from  the  first  week  in 
April  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 


e^ 


^^ 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

surface   patterns,  with 
animal  forms. 


Make  borders   and 
units   derived    from 


The  outcome  of  the  course  in  this  grade  should 
be  attractive  designs  for  useful  objects  like  doilies, 
table  mats,  place  cards,  program  covers,  etc.  The 
aim  this  month  is  to  learn  the  various  ways  of  re- 
peating units,  and  this  may  best  be  done  by  means 
of  units  derived  from  the  animals  studied  last  month.  Have  each  pupil 
make  one  simple  animal  form  from  stiff  paper  or  thin  card — the  size  not  to 
exceed  two  inches.  Plate  E  shows  several  typical  ones.  Have  each  pupil 
experiment  with  his  unit  by  tracing  it  again  and  again,  to  produce  a  border,  a 
surface  pattern,  an  arrangement  around  a  center,  and  a  balanced  or  bisym- 
inetrical  arrangement,  similar  to  those  shown  at  F.     The  pencil  outlinei 
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nuy  be  filled  in  with  any  flat  color.       Watch  for  the  returning  birds  and  flowers. 
Blake  lists.     Have  outlines  of  birds  for  coloring,  as  the  birds  appear.* 

FIFTH  YEAR.     Hake  rosets  or  tUe  patterns,  based  on  the 
radial   arrangement   of   units. 

The  outcome  of  the  course  in  this  grade  ii  to  be  a  booklet  on  Rosets,  details, 


2.519 

of  which  will  be  given  next  month.  As  a  preparation,  the  pupils  wlU  study 
rosets,  collect  illustrations,  and  cut  rosets  from  paper. 

A  roset  is  not  necessarily  round,  nor  is  the  number  of  parts  limited  to  four. 
Have  the  children  observe  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal  and  round 
rosets,  and  cut  some  from  paper,  from  copy,  and  without  help.  Discuss  the 
results.  The  best  are  those  which  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  one  thing  (,not 
several  things  loosely  stuck  together),  and  to  he  composed  of  lines  parallel  to 
the  sides  or  radiating  from  the  center  and  having  parts  of  pleasing  proportions, 
See  Plate  G,  Rosets  by:  i,  Howard  Tower;  3,  Walter  Johnson;  4,  Harry  Segrin. 
all  of  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.  2,  Harold  Bowes,  Somerrille,  Mass. ;  5,  Almena 
Harriman,  Portsmouth,  IT.  H.;  6,  Hade  years  ago  by  a  boy  ia  Lowell,  Mass. 

Thin  colored  paper  is  most  pleasing  to  the  children,  but  white  will  do  if  the 
cuttingE  can  be  seen  against  a  colored  or  a  dark  ground.  Save  the  best  rosets, — 
unmounted.     They  will  be  of  use  in  making  the  booklet. 

*For  exnmpic,  tlie   Bird  racket,   publi&hed  by  Tb«   Davii  Pre*. 
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SIXTH    YEAR.     Hake   symmetrical  units,    based    on    the 
bilateral  arrangement  of  parts. 

The  outcome  of  the  course  in  this  grade  is  to  be  a  booklet  on  Florets, 
details  of  which  will  be  giren  next  month.  As  a  preparation  the  pupils  will 
study  florets,  collect  illustratinns,  and  cut  florets  from  paper.     A  floret  is  an 


o  o 

■    m 

o  o 
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ornamental  form,  used  by  printers  and  decorators^  singly  or  in  combination, 
and  usually  based  on  some  flower.  Ordinarily  it  has  no  enclosing  form,  and 
its  beauty  depends  upon  pleasing  proportions,  refined  curves,  and  the  law  of 
radiation.  Have  the  children  find  examples  in  printing  and  elsewhere,  cut  some 
from  paper,  from  copy,  and  make  others  without  help.  Discuss  the  results. 
The  best  appear  at  first  glance  as  single  units,  though  made  up  of  related  parts, 
all  governed  by  the  law  of  radiation  from  a  point  or  line.  See  Plate  H.  Cut 
from  colored  paper,  by  folding.  Sare  the  best  for  the  booklet.  A  floret  is  not 
necessarily  bisyounetrical;  but  bisyrometrical  florets  will  be  sufficient  for  sixth 
year  pupils. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.  Study  the 
characteristics  of  a  woven  pattern 
and  teach  Rhythm  of  measure. 

Begin  with  examples  of  psper  weaving 
(borrowed  from  the  Kiadergarten),  and 
supplement  these  with  bits  of  Brussels 
carpet,  and  if  possible  an  Oriental  rug  or 
pictures  of  such  rugs.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  the  basis  of  all  figures  appearing 
in  the  pattern  must  be  the  square,  and  that 
any  natural  form  must  be  squared  for  use 
in  patterns  of  this  sort.  Upon  squared 
paper  copy  a  few  designs  such  as  those 
given  at  D. 

Teach  Rhythm  of  Measure.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  make  a  row  of  elements 
of  equeJ  length  and  distance  apart,  K, 
Fig.  I.  These  are  three  squares  long  and 
three  squares  apart.  Hake  2,  3,  and  4. 
Which  is  most  pleasing?  Hake  5,  6,  7, 
and  8.  Which  is  the  most  pleasing?  In  4 
the  rclatioiu  of  part  to  part  show  the 
rhythm  of  i,  2;  i,  2^  in  dark  and  light,  and 
the  length  of  each  Line  is  not  e<|ual  to  the 
distance  between  any  two  units.  In  5  the 
length  and  width  of  the  lower  port  are 
equal^  and  the  length  and  width  of  the 
whole  look  about  equal.  In  6  whole 
leng:tb  and  width  are  equal.  In  7,  width 
of  top  is  equal  to  length  of  lower  part.  In 
8  the  proportion  is  5  to  6  and  the  stem 
adds  a  third  measure,  4,  while  the  rhythm 
uf  widths  Is  I,  3,  5.  Can  you  express  00 
the  squared  paper  by  means  of  lines  of 
different  length  such  rhythms  as  tn  music 
are  called  "March  time,"  "Waltz  lime," 
and  such  as  are  ezpresaed  by  3-2,  4-4t  6-8| 
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another,  be  held  together  by  "joint  action 
or  movement."  This  is  "Rh5rthm  of 
Line/*  It  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  such  examples  as  thO!>e  shown  at  I. 
The  handles  at  i  and  3  interrupt  the 
movement  of  the  eye  over  the  contour 
of  the  vase.  At  3  the  line  of  the  handle 
falls  in  with  the  movement  initiated  by 
the  curve  of  the  side,  and  the  eye  makes 
the  transition  from  side  to  top  easily. 
The  movement  of  all  the  parts  in  5  H 
consistent.  In  4  it  is  not.  6  and  7  show 
consistent  movement  of  line  in  all  their 
parts  and  ore  therefore  rhythmic. 

Teach  Rhythm  of  Line  by  such  tllus- 
trations  and  also  by  having  the  children 
build  rhythmic  units  from  a  set  of 
abstract  spot»  such  as  those  shown  at  J. 
Have  the  pupils  draw  these  spots  twice 
the  size  given  in  the  book.  (Draw  with 
brush  and  ink,  from  blackboard  sketch), 
and  make  from  them  as  many  consistent 
units  as  possible,  suitable  for  use  in 
stencil.  A  few  of  the  many  possible 
combinations  are  shown  at  J.  Save 
the  results  to  illustrate  a  brief  essay  in 
Rhythm  of  Line. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Study  the 
characteristics  of  a  printed  pattern, 
and  teach  Interrelation  of  Line. 

Begin  by  showing  how  designs  are 
printed  from  plates  or  some  surface 
having  raised  and  sunken  portions.  If 
possible  borrow  a  "Une  plate"  from  some 
local  printer,  and  have  him  pull  a  "proof" 
from  it,  for  the  children  to  see.  Designs 
for  wail  paper   or   calico   printed    from 
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engraved  rolls,  designs  for  book  covers,  headings,  and  tailpieces,  book  platefi, 
etc.,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  designs  for  embroidery  in  line  stitch  and 
applique,  drawn  on  the  goods,  are  all  alike  in  this  one  particular,  that  they  may 
have  continuous  Hoes  and  naturally  related  parts.  The  forms  need  not  be 
"squared"  as  in  woven  patterns,  nor  need  they  be  disconnected  as  in  stencilled 
patterns.  Plate  L  gives  typical  examples  of  printed  ornament.  The  designers 
of  I,  4,  6,  and  q,  I  was  unable  to  identify:  2  and  3  are  by  German  designers; 
5  is  a  border  by  T.  B.  Hapgood;  7,  an  ornamental  initial  by  Will  Bradley;  8,  a 
border  by  Fred  Goudy.  Plate  M  gives  typical  ninth  grade  work  in  the  realm 
of  what  may  be  called,  broadly,  printed  decoration.  The  surface  pattern  is 
by  Marie  Thalan,  Concord,  N.  H.;  the  bowl  by  a  pupil  in  the  Pope  School, 
Somerville,  Mass.  The  calendar,  is  by  Mary  Brigham,  fhe  East  Orange  cover 
by  Florence  Marline,  and  the  Berkshire  Norma)  cover  by  a  student  in  that 
school;  the  pen  wiper  in  tooled  leather  is  by  A.  M.  Porter,  Saugus,  Mass.;  the 
Egytian  border  is  by  Alphonse  Rivers,  (town  not  given);  and  the  plate  by  R. 
E.  Ostrandcr,  Maiden,  Mass. 

From  such  illustrations  teach  Interrelation  of  Line.*  Show  that  parts  of 
units,  and  whole  units  are  grouped  to  form  larger  unities.  (The  three  roses, 
Plate  L,  2  and  3,  make  one  triangular  spot  of  light  or  dark;  the  flowers  in  4 
fall  into  a  regular  surface  pattern;  the  bud  stems  and  the  roots  in  the  Berkshire 
normal  cover,  enlarge  and  complete  the  decorative  oblongs;  etc.)  Take  any 
simple  unit,  like  one  of  those  at  J,  and  make  from  it  repeating  patterns  (by 
tracing)  which  shall  show  interrelations  of  Hoe,— the  units  so  grouped  that  the 
lines  of  one  lead  the  eye  gracefully  and  ineWtabty  to  the  lines  of  the  next,  50 
(hat 

"A  chain  of  countless  subtle  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings." 

Save  the  results  for  use  in  a  brief  paper  on  Interrelation  of  line. 


*Sf(>  fi^chmj  Aria  BtXik,  MAtcb.  t906,  pp.  &04-fiO7.     rutrrrftlaliun  vt  Use  j»  Rhythm 
nt  Line  eztanded  from  uiul  to  unit.     See  Outline  for  prevlout  irule. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
Diraetor  of  DravHnc  and  Manual  Tralnluf,  Bokton 

APRIL 

APRIL  in  the  country  presents  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in 
subjects  for  nature  drawing.  The  birds  are  returning, 
the  buds  are  swelling,  the  early  flowers  are  at  hand.  Spring  games 
have  taken  the  place  of  winter  sports.  People  are  busy  out  of 
doors  clearing  and  plowing  and  preparing  for  summer. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  drawing  at  this  season  should  be 
the  accompaniment  of  nature  study  and  the  record  of  things  seen 
by  the  roadside  and  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Lead  the  children 
to  admire  the  wonderful  silkiness  of  pussy  willows  and  the  rose 
color  that  so  often  can  be  seen  glowing  through  the  silver.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  rich  colors  of  mosses  and  lichens  and  hill- 
side woods  on  a  wet  April  day,  compared  with  the  hues  of  the 
same  things  when  the  day  is  dry  and  clear.  Let  them  report  on 
what  they  have  seen  and  illustrate  these  observations  by  drawing. 
Pussy  willows  can  be  well  represented  by  white  chalk  on  gray  or 
brown  paper,  and  alder  tassels  by  strokes  of  brown  pencils  or 
even  ordinary  lead  pencils.  It  is  an  art  to  show  how  the  pussy 
willows  grow  from  different  sides  of  the  stem,  marking  points 
in  a  spiral  from  the  base  of  the  twig  to  the  tip,  four  pussies  mak- 
ing one  circuit  around  the  stem.  It  indicates  close  observation 
when  pupils  see  and  represent  the  fairly  regular  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  furry  masses.  They  begin  many  times 
with  a  mere  scale  at  the  lower  end  of  the  twig,  reach  their  fulness 
somewhat  above  the  middle  and  often  end  with  a  curved  claw  at 
the  top.  No  little  care  is  required  also  to  show  how  the  alder 
tassels  hang  freely  from  their  stems. 

Animal  and  bird  life  is  no  less  interesting  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  work  which   people  are  doing   out  of   doors 
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in  preparing  for    the  coming  summer  is   worth   studying  and 
recording. 

The  drawing  for  the  month  may  be  simply  a  record  of  what 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  any  country  schoolhouse. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.     First  to  fourth  years  in  school. 

I.  Illustrative  drawi^^g.  Have  the  children  make  sketches  to  illustrate 
incidents  of  the  month;  for  example,  Arbor  Day,  A  Rainy  Day,  Plowing, 
What  I  do  at  hame,  etc.  Such  sketches  aid  language  work  as  well  as  drawing. 
They  should  be  continued  throughout  the  month  in  connection  with  school 
studies. 

3.  Continue  study  of  the  birds  as  they  return.  Select  a  few  most  common 
to  the  vicinity.  Let  the  children  trace  outlines  of  these  and  color  them.  Alter- 
wardK  let  them  cut  the  shapes  free-hand.  Then  have  free-hand  sketches  of 
the  birds  made  and  colored  with  crayons.  See  if  the  children  can  recognize 
from  the  sketches,  what  bird  is  represented.  Have  the  children  fold  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  make  a  portfolio  to  hold  their  bird  sketches.  Show  them  a  cover  on 
which  the  word,  Birds,  is  printed  in  plain,  well  spaced  letters  and  let  each  print 
this  title  on  his  and  add  his  name  or  initials  below.  Let  the  children  draw 
the  pussy  willows,  catkins  and  early  spring  flowers  as  they  appear,  and  make  a 
record  of  the  date  when  each  flower  was  first  found. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

Have  the  children  gather  seeds  of  a  few  common  trees  such  as  the  oak, 
maple,  chestnut,  beechnut,  apple,  etc.,  and  plant  them  in  boxes  of  wet  saw- 
dust. Interest  them  also  in  collecting  seeds  less  often  noticed,  such  as  pine, 
birch,  elm,  etc.  Begin  a  series  of  sketches  which  shall  show  the  growth  of 
three  or  four  of  the  seeds  chosen. 

T.  Make  careful  drawings  of  the  shape  of  the  seeds  and  of  the  structure 
and  parts  as  they  appear  when  the  seeds  are  cut  open< 

3.  Draw  the  seeds  as  they  begin  to  sprout  and  show  the  first  important 
changes  that  occur.      - 

3.  Draw  the  seeds  when  the  root  has  reached  down  and  the  seed  leaves 
have'  opened. 

4.  Draw  the  seedlings  after  several  days  growth. 

Have  the  children  become  familiar  with  and  make  sketches  of  the  twigs  of 
and  buds  of  trees  whose  seeds  they  are  studying. 
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Let  them  plan  a  cover  for  the  drawings  as  foUovB : 

I.  Decide  the  best  size  for  a  folder  to  contain  the  drawings  and  select  a 
suitable  title  to  be  printed  on  the  outside. 

3.  Determine  the  exact  place  which  the  title  will  occupy  and  Indicate  it 
by  four  light  lines  which  shall  show  the  height  of  the  letters  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  title.  Sketch  the  letters  very  lightly  experimenting  with  them 
till  they  exactly  fill  the  space,  then  strengthen  the  right  lines  and  erase  those 
which  were  tentative. 

3.  Show  monograms  and  tail  pieces  on  book  covers  and  in  magazines 
and  have  the  pupils  make  a  monogram  of  their  initials  or  modify  an  ink  sketch 
of  a  seed  form  till  it  is  suitable  for  a  decoration  on  the  cover^  and  place  this 
below  the  title  in  the  most  pleasing  position  they  can  select. 


IF  YOU  ARE  TEACHIHG  DRAWING 

IN  THE  INTEREST  OF    THE  PUPIL, 

YOU    WILL    SEE    THAT    HE   DOES 

SOME  OF  THE  STUDYING. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  APRIL  WORK 

Spring  Plant  Drawing. 

Whitney,  Book,  March  1902;  April  1902;  and   Outlines,   Book,  March 
and  April  nnmben,  each  jmt. 

Arrangement.* 

Brown,  Book,  May  1903;  Stinuen,  The  Gate  Beautihil,  pp.  391-398,  etc. 

Rosets.* 

Stinuon,  The  Gate  Beautiful,  pp.  380-287. 

Florets.* 

Mias  Clough,  BooIe,  June  1906.    Any  Type  Catalogue;  any  book  on  His- 
toric Ornament.    Augsburg  Manual  HI,  pp.  137-147. 

Rhythm. 

Miss  A.  J.  Warner,  Book,  April  2902;  Daniels,  Book,  May  1904. 

Squared  Units.* 

Miss  Ferry,  Book,  December  1903;  Miss  Berry,  Book,  June  1904. 

Stencils.* 

Mrs.    Kettelle,  Book,  February  1903;    Mrs.  Sweeney,  Book,  June  1905; 
Ward,  Book,  June  1906. 

Interrelation  of  Units.* 

Bailey,  Book,  March;  Batchelder,  Principles  of  Design,  pp.  53-67,  etc. 
1905,  pp.  504-307- 

Honograms. 

Bailey  and  Hall,  Book,  Febnuuy  1903;  Sperry,  Book,  November  1906. 


*See  Outlines,  School  Arts  BookH  for  April,  May,  ami  June,  ench  ycnr.     Almi  Pranir 
Text   BooUh,  section  "Design.'' 
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ARCH  is  the  month  for  windiniUs.  I  have  made  aU  kinds  ^ 
paper,  tin,  wood,  wood-and-cloth,  but  the  best  kind  I  ever 
made  is  shown  in  the  sketches  at  I.  This  will  point  to  the  wind, 
will  run  in  a  rain  storm,  and  won't  run  its  head  off.  It  is  easy 
to  make,  and  two  brads  will  hold  it  together.  Moreover  it  is 
easy  to  take  down.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lift  the  mill  off  the 
dowel.  Figure  out  how  to  make  it  from  the  sketches.  First 
get  your  shingle!  The  Editor. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTS*  XH 

The  pressure  of  a  liquid  increases  with  the  depth. 

I&ATERIALS.  ABC,  Glass  tubing:  6C,  2  .inches  long;  AC,  13  inches 
long;  D,  Small  lamp  chimney;  E,  Cork  to  fit  one  opening  of  lamp  chimney; 
F,  sheet  mbber  fastened  very  securely  over  the  other  opening  of  the  chimney. 

*Th(«fi  experimenta,  arr,  of  course  of  nu  viUuo  to  lUiytxMly  tin]«Mi  ihey  mr»  pcrformad, 
Tba  mAking  and  iDanipuUtJag  nf  tbe  ilifferrot  piooM  ot  nppRrmliw,  u  ■  forni  of  manual 
tralnlnff  nnt  to  ti*  tkcpiaMl 
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APPARATUS-  Constnjct  the  apparatus  as  illustrated,  being  careful  to 
hare  the  chunnej  full  of  water  before  putting  in  the  cork  so  that  when  the 
cork  is  pressed  in  tight  a  column  of  water  will  stand  in  the  larger  arm  of  the 
tube.  Mark  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  by  a  string  tied  around  the  glasa 
tubing. 

EXPERIBTENT  ASD  OBSERVATIOR.  Press  on  the  sheet  rubber.  The 
water  rises  in  the  tube.  The  harder  the  pressure  on  the  sheet  rubber  the  higher 
the  water  rises  in  the  tube.  Immerse  the  chimney  in  a  vessel  of  water,  first 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  water  rises  in  the  tube  slightly  above  the 
marker.  Lower  the  chimney  to  about  3  inches,  gradually  lowering  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  water  in  the  tube  rises  higher  and  higher  as  the 
chimney  is  lowered. 

I5FER£1VCE.  From  these  observations  we  infer  that  it  Is  the  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  vetaet  upon  the  sheet  rubber  that  forces  the  water  in  the 
chimney  higher  up  in  the  tube.  Prom  this  we  obtain  the  law  that  "the  pres- 
sure of  liquids  increases  with  the  depth." 

ROTE.  It  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  this  law  in  the  building  of  dams, 
resenroirs,  canals,  etc. 


EXPERIMENT    XIH 

Fluids  transmit  pressure  in  every  direction. 

APPARATUS.  A  wide-mouth  16  ounce  bottle  with  cork  to  fit.  Four  or 
five  pieces  of  glass  tubing  of  different  lengths  and  shapes.  See  second  Ulos- 
tration  at  16.     A  piece  of  rubber  tubing. 

EXPERIMENT.  Construct  the  apparatus  as  illustrated.  Notice  that 
the  water  stands  at  an  equal  height  in  all  the  tubes.  Blow  through  the  rubber 
tubing,  G,  and  pinch  the  tubing  to  prevent  air  from  escaping  from  the  bottle. 
What  effect  does  this  preiaure  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottle  have 
upon  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tubes? 

OBSERVATION.  The  water  rises  and  stands  at  an  equal  height  io  all 
the  tubes. 

INFERENCE.  The  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  enclosed  in  a 
vessel  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions. 

P      The  pressure  applied  at  the  pumping  station  of  a  city  water  system  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  water  in  the  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
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The  siphon  and  its  action. 

APPARATUS.  Bend  the  glass  tubing  B  I  J  to 
that  H  t  is  fire  inches  long  and  I  J  seven  inches 
long.     Fill  a  lumliler  a-3  full  of  water. 

EXPERIMERT.  Place  end  H  of  the  glass 
tubing  into  the  water.  The  water  in  the  tube 
stands  at  the  same  height  as  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tumbler.  Draw  out  a  little  'air  from 
the  open  end  of  the  tubing.  Notice  the  water  in 
the  short  arm. 

OBSERVATIOn.  Water  riaea  in  the  short 
arm. 

IHFERHnCE.  When  air  was  drawn  from 
the  tubing  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  tubing  was  decreased.  The  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tumbler  therefore  became  greater 
than  that  on  the  water  in  the  tube  and  forced  mure 
water  up  into  the  tube.  When  the  air  is  allowed  to 
again  fill  the  tube  the  pressure  being  equalized,  the 
water  returns  to  its  former  level. 

EXPERIMENT.  FUl  the  tubing  with  water 
and  hold  the  finge  right  over  the  opening  of  the 
long  arm.  Now  place  the  short  end  H  I  into  the 
water  letting  the  end  1  J  hang  outside  of  the 
tumbler-      Remove  the  finger  from  the  opening  J. 

OBSERVATION.  Water  flows  from  end  J 
and  continues  to  flow  until  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tumbler  reaches  the  same  level  as  the 
opening  of  the   tube  at  J. 

INFERENCE.  The  atmospheric  pressure  acts 
upward  at  point  J  of  the  long  arm,  and  also  at 
the  level  K  within  the  short  arm.  In  each  case 
this  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  same.  There  is 
however  a  greater  weight  of  liquid  to  support  in  the 
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long  arm  I  J  than  in  the  short  ann  I  K.  Therefore  at  the  top  (I)  of  the  siphon, 
there  is  an  unbalanced  force  acting  towards  the  long  arm  or  that  containing 
the  greater  weight  of  water,  and  it  is  this  force  that  causes  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  long  arm. 

NOTE.  1.  The  pressure  at  J  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  less 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  arm  I  J. 

2.  The  pressure  al  K  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  less  the  weight 
of  the  water  ta  arm  I  K  Therefore  the  pressure  at  J  is  less  than  that  at  K. 
See  if  you  can  answer  the  following  questions  giving  the  reasons  for  your 
answers. 

1.  What  would  happen  if  the  long  arm  were  cut  off  at  L? 

2.  What  would  happen  if  the  long  arm  were  cut  off  between  L  and  H? 

3.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  long  arm? 

4.  Must  the  two  arms  of  a  uphon  be  of  unequal  lengths? 
$.    What  would  happen  If  the  siphon  be  lifted  out  of  the  water? 
The  siphon  is  used  to  transfer  a  Uquid  from  ane  vessel  to  another,  or  to 

draw  off  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  layer  of  a  liquid  without  disturbing  the 
other  part  of  'he  liquid.  It  is  also  used  in  conveying  water  from  one  level  over 
a  hill  to  a  lower  level. 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAMMEL 


DOROTHY'S  WARDROBE 

Otir  work  this  time  will  be  the  planning  and  making  of  a 
petticoat  and  dress  for  Dorothy. 

The  petticoat  or  skirt  is  made  to  hang  from  the  shoulders  and  consequently 
has  but  two  parts;— the  tucked  front,  figure  1,  and  the  plain  back,  figure  2. 
The  measuiements  which  I  shnll  give  are  those  by  which  the  garments  are  to 
be  cut,  and  not  the  sizes  which  they  will  finish.  The  front  of  the  skirt  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder,  figure  1,  (a)  to  the  bottom  (b)  measures  ten 
and  three-fourths  inches,  and  the  back,  figure  2,  ten  and  seven-eighths  inches 
from  (f)  to  (g).  From  the  neck  of  the  front  (c)  to  the  bottom  (d)  measures 
nine  and  three>fourths  Inches,— from  the  neck  of  the  back  (b;  to  the  bottom 
(i)  ten  and  one-fourth  inches.  In  front  the  neck  is  cut  a  little  lower  than  in 
the  back;  however  you  con  cut  these  as  you  wish  to  fit  your  own  doll.  At  its 
widest  part,  the  front  of  the  skirt  measures  nine  and  one-fourth  inches,  and 
tba  back  of  ihe  akirt  eight  and  one-fourth  inctua. 
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To  give  the  necessary  fuilncss  in  front  make  three  small  tuclu  where  you 
sec  the  dotted  Hoes,  figure  i.    The  back,  which  has  no  fullness  at  the  top,  has 

a  two  and  one-half  inch  placket, 
finished  with  a  narrow  hem. 
The  Kboulders  and  sides  of  the 
petticoat  are  finished  with 
French  seams.  To  make  a 
French  seam  sew  up  whatever 
you  are  making  with  a  very 
narrow  seam  on  the  right  ^ide, 
figure  3;  then  turn  the  iftatetial 
wrong  side  out  and  proceed  as 
if  sewing  the  article  up  for  the 
first  time,  see  figure  4.  You  see 
this  hides  any  raw  edges  and 
thus  makes  a  vtry  neat  finish. 
Finish  the  neck  and  arm-holes 
of  the  skirt  with  very  narrow 
hems,  and  the  bottom  with  a 
hem  of  one  half  inch.  Narrow 
Val  lace  makes  a  dainty  trim- 
ming for  this  skirt  and  also  (or 
the  dress.  For  this  [Mtticoat  of 
Dorothy's  1  used  some  thin  lawn 
left  from  making  a  shirt  waist. 
The  narrow  lace  I  bought  in 
Boston  for  five  cents  a  yard; 
y-->u  will  find  two  yards  ample 
t  or  the  petticoat  and  dress  if  you 
[ui  it  on  without  too  much 
tullness. 

The  dress  is  made  of  this 

lawn  or  batiste  for  which  I  paid 

nineteen  cents  a  yard.  This  dress 

of   Dorothy's   is  really   simpler 

to  make  than  it  looks  for  it  consists  only  of  the  body,  a  one-piece  yoke  and 

the  sleeves.     The  body  of  the  dress  is  a  rectangle  twenty-two  and  one  half  ly 

eleven  inches.     Sew  the  body  up  with  a  oarrow   French   seam,  leaviog  two 
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inches  open  at  the  top  for  the  placket,  which  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow 
hem.  Then  make  a  one  inch  hem  on  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  so  that  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  the  body  of  the  dress  will  measure  about  ten  inches. 
Cut  small  arm  holes,  see  figure  5,  in  the  body  of  the  dress  half  way  from  front 
to  back;  you  con  regulate  the  size  by  the  size  of  your  doll.  The  yoke,  figure 
6,  can  be  tucked  as  shown  in  the  picture,  or  if  you  have  a  small  piece  of 
embroidery  it  would  be  dainty  for  a  yoke.  If  you  use  tucks  be  sure  to  make 
them  before  you  cut  your  yoke  out,  as  the  pattern  does  not  allow  fur  them. 
The  opening  in  the  back  of  the  yoke,  figure  6  (e)  and  the  neck  are  finished 
with  narrow  hems,  and  narrow  lace  is  sewed  in  the  neck. 

After  you  have  run  your  gathering  strings  in  the  top  of  the  front  and  back 
of  the  body  of  the  dress,  sew  the  body  to  the  yoke  with  an  ordinary  seam  of 
one-eighth  inch,  see  figure  7.  See  that  the  notches  in  the  front  of  the  body, 
figure  5,  and  front  of  the  yoke,  figure  6,  are  together;  also  that  the  notches  in 
the  back  of  the  body  and  back  of  the  yoke  are  together. 

Before  putting  in  the  sleeves  run  a  thread  around  the  arm  boles  of  the 
dre«s  to  keep  them  from  stretching,  but  don't  draw  it  tight  enough  to  pucker. 
You  will  probably  find  it  easier  if  you  hem  the  bottoms  of  the  sleeves,  figure  8, 
and  sew  the  lace  on  before  you  sew  them  up  which  is  done  with  French  seams. 

After  the  sleeves  are  sewed  in  with  ordinary  seams  of  one-eighth  inch, 
and  with  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  at  the  notch  in  the  arm  hole,  they  are,  like  the 
teams  of  the  yoke,  overcasted  neatly,  see  figure  9.  As  the  sleeves  are  so  small 
I  think  you  will  find  it  most  convenient  if  you  leave  the  gathering  string  in 
the  bottom  till  last.  The  pattern  is  for  a  short  sleeve  but  you  can  make  it  any 
length  you  wish  by  adding  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve;  but  be  sure  to  keep  the 
shape  of  the  bottom  the  same.  The  dress  will  then  be  complete  and  ready  lo 
pwear. 

Next  month  we  will   plan   Dorothy's  coat  and  bonnet  that 
she  may  go  out  of  doors. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
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Si  i:;j  -  has  no  more  welcome  herald  than  this  blessed  little 
songster,  the  first  of  the  Joculatores  Domini  of  St.  Francis, 
in  his  spotted  brown  robe;  bride  of  poverty,  traveling  preacher 
of  happiness,  joyful  harbinger  of  better  days.  I  listen  for  him 
with  deeper  love  and  longing  every  year.  Sometimes  in  New 
England  it  seems  as  though  the  winter  would  never  end.  Snow 
and  sleet  and  rain,  freeze  and  thaw,  sullen  calm  and  stinging 
wind,  elbow  one  another  day  after  day,  all  through  January,  ard 
February,  and  March,  and  well,  did  you  ever  read  *'How  Spring 
Came  in  New  England,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner?  When 
we  are  almost  persuaded  that  there  ain't  goin*  to  be  no  spring, 
Melospiza  appears,  God  bless  him  I  He  comes  in  the  night  and 
sings  first  at  sunrise  some  pleasant  morning;  but  after  that  he 
sings  every  morning  rain  or  shine.  It  is  odd  to  hear  him  when 
the  snow  is  falling,  and  when  Jack  Frost  is  still  making  ice.  but 
it  warms  the  heart,  and  hope  and  joy  return  to  glad  the  day. 
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I  hope  be  will  be  beard  in  every  schoolroom,  even  in  the 
cities.  Use  this  picture,*  use  every  picture  you  can  find  and 
all  the  literature  you  can  recall,  to  make  the  world  alive  for  your 
children.  Listen, — "With  us  time  itself  does  not  progress.  It 
revolves.  Every  circumstance  is  regulated  after  an  unchange- 
able  pattern— according   to    the    inflexible    laws    of    an    iron 

[iormula.  Outside,  the  day  may  be  blue  and  gold,  but  the  light 
that  creeps  down  through  .  .  the  .  .  windows  is  gray  and  niggard. 
Of  seed  time  or  harvest,  of  the  reapers  bending  over  the  com,  or 
the  grape  gatherers  threading  through  the  vines,  of  the  beauty 
of  sun  and  moon,  of  the  music  of  daybreak  and  the  silence  of 
great  nights,  of  the  rain  falling  through  leaves,  of  the  dew  creep- 
ing over  the  grass  and  making  it  silver,  we  know  nothing.** 
That  was  not  written  by  a  teacher  voicing  her  own  and  her  pupils' 
feeling,  it  is  from  the  De  Profundis  of  Oscar  Wilde,  but  it  is  all  too 
true  of  many  a  darkened  school-room. 

Let  in  the  spring  song;  wash  in  the  March  breezes;  feed  on 
the  defifodils!  If  you  are  in  health  the  work  of  the  month  will 
throb  with  new  life.     By  you  alone  the  outline  given  in  the 

'  February  number  can  be  made  to  bud  and  blossom  and  produce 
wholesome  fruit  this  month. 

C  The  contributed  articles  in  this  number  ought  to  help  a  little : 
Mr.  Carter's,  by  reminding  us  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  move- 
ment for  a  larger  life  through  art  education;  and  the  others  by 
giving  practical  suggestions  as  to  topics  and  methods. 

C  Before  the  month  runs  out  Easter  will  have  come  again, 
with  its  message  of  returning  life.  In  the  public  schools  the 
denominational  aspect  of  the  festival  is  not  to  be  emphasized. 


*FkiMn  ■  pbolcxrapb  by  CbWrlw  H.  Ti>lni«Ji,  &nl  publmbed  io  tbc  Joumftl  vf  Uw 
lUbw  Omitholocicftl  Society,  luid  rrproduonl  hvn*  by  courtmy  of  Iho  Editor  of  tbat 
J«Ka«l,  Mr.  W.  U.  Brownaon,  6u[i»dateod«at  of  SchooU.  Porflaod. 
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Easter  should  take  its  place  with  Thanksgiving  day,  and  Christ- 
mas,— all  days  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  In  November  we  thank 
him  for  his  gifts;  in  December,  for  Himself  and  the  possibility  of 
knowing  Him ;  in  March  for  his  promises.  The  first  is  the  festival 
of  Love,  the  second  of  Light,  the  third  of  Life.  The  word  Easter 
comes  from  the  Teutonic  Ostara,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Eastre,  the 
goddess  of  Spring,  whose  feast  was  celebrated  by  our  ancestors 
long  before  they  ever  heard  of  the  Christ.  For  public  school 
children  the  message  of  the  day  is  this :  Life  is  eternal ;  it  comes 
from  God;  it  is  given  in  rhythm  like  the  tides.  It  is  low  in  Dec- 
ember, and  high  in  June;  it  sleeps  in  the  bulb,  seed,  egg,  chrysalis; 
it  wakes  in  the  lily,  rose,  chick,  butterfly.  In  the  realm  of  the 
human  spirit  it  grows  and  buds  here,  to  bloom  and  fruit  in  the 
heavenly  country.  All  this  is  undenominational.  It  has  been 
the  abiding  faith  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  that 
those  who  have  not  held  it  are  conspicuous  as  the  exception.  | 

"Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  b«  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 


Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last-  far  ofi-at  last,  to  all, 
And  every   winter  change  to  spring." 

C  Here  is  that  little  song  sparrow  again,  or  a  cousin  of  his,  in 
two  positions.  This  drawing  was  made  one  evening  when  a  few 
of  us  were  discussing  methods  in  drawing  with  a  well  trained 
Japanese  teacher  of  drawing.  It  was  made  off  hand,  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  technique,  with  no  thought  of  its  preservation. 
It  was  drawn  in  five  minutes,  in  ink,  with  two  brushes  held  in  the 
right  hand  at  the  same  time,  one  filled  with  pigment  and  the 
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Other  with  water.  The  strokes  at  the  right  suggesting  foliage 
are  merely  a  collection  of  blots  where  the  artist  tried  his  brush. 
But  what  good  drawing!  What  live  birds  1  Can  we  ever  attain 
such  effectiveness  with  the  lead  pencil? 


) 


r 


C  The  Calendar  for  the  month  makes  use  of  an  animal  long 
associated  intimately  with  the  month  of  March  and  with  the 
Easter  season,  an  animal  given  fresh  brilliancy  of  immortal  life 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  under  the  saintly  name  of  Brer'  Rabbit. 
And  here  is  another  role  for  this  famous  character,  namely,  as  a 
cover  decoration.  This  cover  for  a  collection  of  language 
papers,  was  made  by  a  tittle  girl  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
Laurel  Street  school,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Miss  Clara  Wether- 
bee.      Brer'    Rabbit    was   cut   from   white   paper    (and    made 
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At  B  is  an  Easter  token  explained  by  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Hr.  Bailey: —  Xndiana,  Pa. 

This  little  piece  of  work  was  planned  as  a  little  Easter  surprise  for  our 
excellent  and  much  loved  supervisor,  Flora  fi.  Potter. 

On  a  sheet  of  regular  drawing  paper  8'  x  ii"  each  student  made  four  small 
oblongs  3*  z  4  1-4*.  In  these  were  sketched  very  quickly,  four  difTereiit  pUns 
for  decorating  the  cards. 


A 


m 


One  of  the 

ilatv 

Irm. 
^thfffHIS- 


1  ^^  n^i    LcJi.tk 


/ir^^ 


Jhovw  ti«w 
9j-»  jatnwA . 


-StMMrt 


Sufr*r 


After  each  decided  which  plan  she  preferred*  the  next  step  was  to  select 
some  motif.  To  stimulate  thought  and  originality,  suggestions  for  appro- 
priate  material  were  given  by  the  girts,  such  as;  angels,  birds,  butterflies,  buds, 
and  flowers — lily,  crocus,  arbutus.  (In  some  cases,  the  thought  was  brought 
out  by  question.  This  suggestive  work  always  pays  well  for  I  ctux  see  some 
face  suddenly  lighted  up  by  an  idea  sought  for  in  vain,  before.) 

Each  looked  over  her  drawings  for  the  year  to  see  if  any  sketches  could 
be  adapted.  A  few  preferred  to  work  out  a  pure,  abstract  design  or  an  entirely 
original  idea.     From    these,   came   our  card. 

As  soon  as  each  had  decided,  the  drawing  paper  was  turned  and  on  the  other 
side,  according  to  some  proportion  desired,  was  carried  out  a  large  drawing. 
This  was  for  trial  and  often  the  two  sides  were  carried  out  differently  to  see 
which  was  the  better.  The  designer  of  the  card  had  carried  out  three  different 
onitB  in  the  triangular  spaces  of  the  border  and,  at  Hiss  Potter*8  suggestion, 
used  two—the  lighter  one  admitting  of  higher  color,  on  the  inside  and  the 
stronger   one    on    the   outside. 

Each  design  perfected  and  subjected  to  criticism  was  laid  aside  and 
on    a   clean  sheet  the  design    was    lightly  sketched   or   traced.      The    first 
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Each  itudeot  illumiiuiled  one  or  more  of  outline  cards,  according  1o  her 
own  color  scheme.  There  were  some  very  beautiful  ones.  The  one  sent  to 
you,  was  illuminated  by  Miss  Edna  Bauers. 

The  object  of  the  block  plate  was  that  we  might  use  the  design  (or  some 
other  occasion  by  substituting  another  quotation. 

Jean  R.  HcElhaney, 
Teacher  of  Drawing,  Johnstown  High  School. 

C  The  Spirit  of  Easter  by  Helen  Keller,  published  in  attractive 
form  by  the  Youth's  Companion  Co.,  last  season,  is  just  as  fine 
now.  '*A  thing  of  l>eauty  is  a  joy  forever.'*  It  contains  three 
admirable  adaptations  of  the  Easter  lily,— not  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  handle  successfully.  It  can  not  now  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers,  as  it  is  out  of  print. 

€L  As  a  suggestive  document  for  programs  for  patriotic  occasions, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Grand  Army  Flag  Day,  recently 
published  by  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.  His  lead  should  be  followed  by  other 
State  Commissioners. 

C  Watch  for  opportimities  to  make  drawing  and  mantiai  work 
vital.     Unrelated  art  and   handicraft   is  dead   and   inefifectuai. 

<L  Watch  for  Beauty;  work  for  Beauty. 

**AJ1  that's  good  and  great  with  thee  (Beauty) 
Works  in  close  conspiracy.** 
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JUST  for  the  pleasure  of  letting  ourselves  see  ourselves  as 
some  others  see  us,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  see  us 
otherwise,  the  following  selections  are  published  from  our  box 
marked  "Testimonials:'* 


From  a  Grade  Teacher : 

Tour  macazine  brings  enthusiasm  and  industry  into  my  little  family. 
Though  we  lack  time  to  do  systematic  work,  the  consciousness  of  "drawing" 
and  "making  things"  is  always  at  the  surface,  as  it  could  never  he  without  the 
inspiration  of  your  welcome  roonthly.  Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  P.,  S.  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

From  a  Normal  Drawing  Teacher: 

The  School  Arts  Book  arrived  this  P.  M.,  and  I  have  already  nearly  devoured 
it.  How  good  it  is  when  one  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  best  possible 
things  to  take  to  tlie  children,  to  receive  so  many  timely  suggestions  as  one 
always  finds  in  the  Books.  We  supervisors  as  well  as  the  grade  teachers, 
heartily  appreciate  the  articles  and  the  illustrations. 

F.  W.,  Salem,  Mass. 

From  a  Supervisor: 

1  am  just  about  to  present  the  School  Arts  Book  to  my  teachers  with  all 
my  persuasive  powers.  This  is  the  book  I  long  had  sought,  and  mourned 
because  I  found  it  not.  It  is  invaluable.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  whatever  you 
do  to  make  it  better  to  never  reduce  the  amount  of  actual  school  work  illus- 
trated and  explained.  This  is  what  both  teachers  and  supervisors  want.  The 
other  matter  can  be  found  elsewhere,  if  not  presented  quite  so  attractively. 

C.  F.  R..  StubenviUe,  Ohio. 

From  a   Principal: 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  is  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  school  magazines; 
the  best  for  the  teacher  and  the  best  for  the  pupil.  One  volume  is  a  perfect 
encyclopedia  of  what  to  draw  and  how  to  draw  it,  what  to  avoid  and  wby  to 
avoid  it,  enough  humor  to  keep  us  good  natured  and  such  inspiring  essays  on 
drawing  and  allied  topics  as  to  keep  us  alt  working  for  the  best  and  to  create 
within  us  a  love  for  the  work.  Yours   truly, 

E.  H.  H.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
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From  a  Parent: 

The  School  Art!  Book  has  been  a  constant  nutter  of  soiprise  tiiat  there 
was  so  much  in  it  of  interest  to  me.  I  had  judged  beforehand  fliat  it  was  a 
technical  magazine  for  teachers.  And  indeed  there  is  much  of  just  that  sOTt 
of  material.  But  I  have  found  myself  again  and  again  absorbed  in  some  of 
the  articles,  and  afterwards  have  experimented  for  myself  either  in  drawing 
or  on  the  manual  work  described.  When  the  boys  get  a  little  older,  I  can  see 
where  I  am  going  to  get  much  splendid  material  to  use  with  them.  After  aH, 
we  are  all  teachers,  and  If  one  has  children,  he  learns  a  great  deal  from  the 
exposition  of  any  side  of  the  teaching  art.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  C,  Vewburyport,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  TEACHING  IS  THAT  WHICH  RE- 
SULTS IN  FITTING  THE  STUDENT  TO  STUDY 
INTELLIGENTLY  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Writing  and  Illuminating  and  Lettering.  By  Edward  Johnson. 
500  pp.  5x71-2.  33  callotype  plates,  and  220  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.     The  Macmillan  Company.     S2.00. 

The  many  teachers  anxious  to  secure  more  beautiful  school  work  in  the 
form  of  language,  history,  and  nature  study  papers,  yet  loth  to  spend  the  time 
required  to  imitate  printed  letters  by  hand,  will  heartily  welcome  this  timely 
addition  to  the  Artistic  Crafts  series  of  technical  bandbooks.  It  is  a  model  In 
method  of  presentation.  The  text  is  simple,  clear,  specific,  detailed,  and  made 
luminous  by  perfectly  illustrative  illustrations.  The  author  makes  evident 
the  essential  characteristics  of  freehand  pen  lettering,  and  answers  every  ques- 
tion likely  to  arise  about  materials,  methods  of  work,  and  character  of  legiti- 
mate results.  He  gives  the  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  lettering,  and 
illuminating,  the  best  reference  books  available,  -in  short  all  the  prerequisites 
to  successful  work.  The  plates  offer  photographic  reproductions  from  historic 
manuscripts  giving  some  of  the  very  best  models.  Helpful  notes  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  plates.  A  classified  list  of  more  than  forty  good  opportunities 
for  the  application  of  fine  lettering  will  prove  suggestive  in  school  work.  The 
volume  itself  ii  as  satisfactory  as  its  contents.  Fine  paper,  admirable  printing, 
and  appropriate  binding  combine  to  make  the  book  a  delight  to  eye  and  hand. 
Every  School  Arts  Library  should  contain  this  book.     It  is  indispensable. 

How  to  Know  the  Butterflies.  By  John  Henry  Comstock  and 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  312  pp.  5x8.  45  full  page 
color  plates,  and  50  illustrations  in  the  text.  0.  Appleton 
&   Co.     $2.25. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  guide  to  the  butterflies  as  authoritative  and  as 
satisfactory  as  Hoffmann's  Guide  to  the  Birds.  The  classification  of  the  butter- 
flies, in  the  form  of  a  table  for  determining  the  families,  supplemented  by  the 
admirable  plates  in  color,  makes  identification  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  common  names  are  given  first  place  Ian  absolute  essential  if  butterflies 
are  to  become  widely  known  and  admired  i,  but  the  scientific  names  are  not 
omitted,  and  to  each  case  the  pronunciation  of  these  names  is  made  clear. 
The  text  is  readable,  and  includes  something  of  the  poetry  of  the  butterfly;  in 
fact  the  whole  book  reflects  the  good  teaching  sense  of  its  authors,  as  well  as 
their  lore  for  the  flying  flowers  of  nature.     It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
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butterfly  book  better  oilcuUted  to  develop  an  iotelUgent  loterest  in  this  depart- 
ment «f  nature  study,*  department  fascinating  and  of  immense  educative  valoe, 

BecauK  the  membraned  wings 

So  wonderful,  so  wide, 
So  sun-suffused,   are   things 

Like   soul   and  nought  beside. 

The  book  includes  those  mysterious,  strong,  quick  moving,  "buzzing 
butterflies,"  the  wonder  of  every  bright  eyed  country  boy, — the  Skippers.  Th* 
iUustratioos,  from  specimens  direct,  or  from  the  exceptionally  fine  colored 
photographs  of  B&r.  and  Mn.  Slingerlaod,  arc  notable  examples  of  half-tooc 
color  printing,  and  make  the  volume  a  delight  to  children  as  well  as  a  reliable 
guide  to  teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  a  companion  volume  by  the  same  gifted 
authors  will  soon  appear,  entitled  "How  to  Know  the  Moths." 

Year-Book;  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  1906.     238 
pp.   7   X    10.     Many   illustrations.    S3. 

This  volume,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  family,^ 
the  reigning  family  in  the  world  of  manual  arts  literature  just  at  present,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  demand.  To  change  the  figure,  these  volumes  might 
be  called  the  Source-Boohs  in  Art  Education,  50  widely  are  they  constilted  and 
quoted.  In  this  last  volume  there  are  several  pioneer  articles,  articles  which 
present  for  the  first  time  or  in  a  fresh  way  fundamentalJy  important  topics. 
Among  these  are  Design  in  the  Primary  Grades,  by  Miss  Julia  C  Cremios; 
Firal  Year  Drawing  in  the  Technical  High  School,  by  Frank  E.  Hathewson; 
Nature  Study  for  the  Sake  of  Art,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey;  and  Exhibitions  of 
School  Work,  by  Solon  P.  Davis.  There  are  richly  illustrated  articles  on  Knife 
Work  in  Schools,  by  Albert  W.  Garritt;  The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  by  Harold 
Haven  Brown;  and  the  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Dengn,  by  James  P.  Haney. 
Junes  Hall  considers  Blackboard  Drawing;  Walter  Sargent,  Constructive 
Work  in  Schools  Without  Special  Equipment;  Stanley  H.  Rood,  the  MonnaJ 
Arts  in  Vacation  Schools;  Michael  W.  Murray,  the  Manual  Training  Room 
and  Its  Equipment;  Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Representaljon  in  Three  Dimensions; 
Victor  I.  Shinn,  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Manual  Arts;  and  Ernest  B-  Kenl^ 
Relative  Values  in  Art  Instruction.  But  that  which  makes  the  Year  Book  of 
the  Council  of  perpetual  and  exceptional  value  as  a  reference  book  is  the  com- 
plete and  annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Manual  Arts,  from  September  1905 
to  September  ii>o6,  by  Miss  Louisa  Pierce,  of  New  York  City.      The  Yeor-Booka. 
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are  published  by  the  Council  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Edward  D.  Griswold,  aQ6  Woodworth  Ave.,  Yoniers,  H.  Y. 

Thompson*s  New  Short  Course  in  Drawing.  Four  books,  32  pp. 
6  3-4  X  8  3-4;  four  books  24  pp.  8  1-2  x  11  3-4.  Illustrated 
in  black  and  white  and  color.  D.  C.  Heath  So  Co.  $1.20 
and  $1.75  per  doz. 

These  well  known  drawing  bookn,  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  six  states, 
and  used  to  some  extent  in  every  stale  in  the  Union,  have  recently  been  revised 
by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  issued  with  fresh  color  illustrations,  forming  an  orderly 
series  of  plates  for  training  the  color  sense.  The  plates  make  use  of  the  half 
tone  process  and  ore  printed  in  three  colors  and  black  with  such  skill  that  the 
illustrations  furnish  fairly  good  standards  of  color.  The  crowded  arrangement, 
unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances,  is  unfortunate,  for  the  effect  of  a  really 
good  bit  of  coloring  is  sometimes  marred  by  juxtaposition  with  colors  of  a 
different  character.  The  new  books  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who 
wish  to  follow  the  new  course  Issued  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 

RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 

BAITD-LOOM  WEAVING.  By  Mattle  Phipps  Todd.  Rand  McNaUy  &  Co. 
To  be  reviewed  next  month. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  Halton  A  RolUns.  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.    To  be  reviewed  next  month. 

THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  VENICE.  A 
portfolio  of  fifty  plates  from  measured  drawings  by  George  B.  Ford,  and 
from  photographs.  A  treasury  of  decorative  design  presented  after  the 
usual  faultless  manner  of  the  Bates  A.  Guild  Company,  Publishers.    Sro-oo. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER.  By  Elizabeth  Luther 
Cary.     Illustrated  in  photogravure,  etc.     Uoffit,  Yard  &  Co.    $4. 

USEFUL  DETAILS  IN  DECORATIONS,  ETC.,  IN  SEVERAL  STYLES.  Com- 
piled by  Herbert  E.  Binstead.  Charies  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.  About 
I  so  plates  with  details  from  the  Gothic,  Moorish,  various  phases  of  Ren- 
aissance, Empire,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  CluppendoJe,  Sheraton,  etc. 

HOKUSAI.  By  Edward  F.  Strange.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.  One 
of  the  Laugham  Series  of  Art  Monographs.  Illustrated  in  color  from 
works  of  the  famous  "Old  Man  Mad  with  Painting." 
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THE  NEW  ART  OF  AW  ANCIENT  PEOPLE.     By  M.  S.  Levussooe.     B.  W. 

Heubsch,  Publisher.     75  cents.     An  illustrated  account  of  the  work  E.  H. 

Lilien^  iUustrator  for  "Jugend." 
FOUR  COMMON  BIRDS  OF  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN.     S.  D.  Judd.     Hlus- 

Uated  (September  No.  37,  Year-book  1895).     The  Blue  Jay  and  Its  Food. 

F.  E.  L.  BeaJ,     tUustraied  (September  No.  66,  Year-book  i8q6>.    Address 

United    States   Department     of    Agriculture,    Division   of    Publications, 

Washington,  D.  C,  to  obtain  these  tiseful  reprints. 


THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZIWES 
IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  ON  ART  AND  HANDICRAFT* 

American  Arts  and  Crafts,  Leaders  in.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn.   Good  Housekeeping. 

Bume-Jones,  Edvard.     Royal  Cortissoz.     Hunsey. 

Chicago  Art  Institute's  Exhibition  of  Arts-Crafts.  Maud  I.  G.  Oliver.  Interna- 
tional Studio. 

Coverlet  Weaving  in  the  South.  Mabel  Tuke  Priestxnan.  House  Beautiful 
(January.) 

Deming,  £.  W.:  Painter  of  Indians.     Roxann  White.     Smith. 

Denver  Arts-Crafts  Society.     Alice  M.  Best.     Intematioaal  Studio. 

Dresden  China.     House  Beautiful  (January.) 

Dutch  Pictures,  Modem,  in  the  AleJtonder  Young  Collection.  E.  G.  Hoiton. 
International  Studio. 

Ecdesiaatical  Embroidery.    Nanette  DenJ&nire.    Home. 

Hcdebo  Embroidery.     Ladies*  World. 

Illustrators,  Some  Well-Known.     C.  F.  Peten.     Bohemian. 

Italian  Masters,  Workmanship  of  the.  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Ladies^  Home 
Journal. 

Masters,  Modem,  Drawings  and  Sketches  by.  T.  Martin  Wood.  International 
Studio. 

Melchers,  Gari,  Art   of.     Christian   Brinton.     Harper. 

Mural  Painter,  The,  aod  liis  Public.     Will  H.  Low.     Scribner. 

National  Academy  of  Design's  Winter  Exhibition.  Arthur  Hoeber.  Intema- 
tioaal Studio. 

Painting,  One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of-  Sacred  Conversations,  Part  I.  John 
La  Farge.     HcCIure. 

*Thii  KCtiaD  wad  tbs  foUowinit  w   rrpnoted   froni    "Wbst'a   to   the   Macasioe,* 
pubU»Led  by  Tlie  Dial  Compftny,  Chiengu. 
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Pennell,  Joseph,  Recent  Etchings  of.     Hans  W.  Singer.     Inlematlonal  Studio. 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  T-square  Clubs'  Exhibition  of 

Architecture  and  Applied  Arts.     Leila  Mechtin.     International  Studio. 
Pewter  Hunt  in  London,  A.     Katbehne  Girling.     House  Beautiful. 
Pewter   Ware  and  Marks.     Rouse  Beautiful    f^Januaiy.) 
Photography,  True  Function  and  Limitations  of.     B.  O.  Flower.     Arena. 
Russian  Art  Exhibition  in  Paris,  The.     Henri  Frantz.     International  Studio. 
Steinway   Pianos,   Some   Recent.     International   Studio. 
Tudor  Embroidery,     S.  G.  Koster.     Harper's  Bazar. 
Vienna  Imperial  Arts  and  Crafts  Schools.     A.  S.  Levelus.     International  Studio. 

IMPORTANT  ILLUSTRATIONS  AMD  ARTISTIC  FEATURES. 

AHUK,  K.  M.      IlliixtriitKin»  in  rtilor  tnr  "L'oltitiibus. "      Muruiey 

HAH-KY.     VKUNfiN     IIOWK      ICighi     penal    Oniwinc*.      ■  Seim-TroiMcal    l^fcJifoniMi.' 

Everj'liorlyV. 
nKCKKR,  AHTHt'K.     Illustrftlkui  for  "The  Debt  of  Honor."     Appleum 
IM.UUKN.SCHEIN,  E.  L.     lUuMrmtiona  io  cntor,  cfe..  for  "Twi  Hen  And  lh«  Oeiwrt." 

bL'ltNK-JO\E8.  EnWAHD.     Itcprodufrtiaiu  in  tint  of  fniirter-Ti  pamTina!*  1)3--     Munaoy. 

CA.sTAI(;NK.  .^NDKK.     Illu-'iratiniw  in  init  for    'Th.-  Wravcrj.  "     llttrt»cr. 

ClfASE.  WILLIAM  M.,  anil  otlvon.    KrpnKluclinnp  nf  iwven  new  purtntiu  uf  chiWIreo, 

t>y  Ani«Tic«Ln  paioI«r».     Good  IIouwkM'plaK. 
COLE.  TISKJ'J'HY.      Etinravtuji  un  wtKMlrif  El  Or««>'a  "Tlw.Htnpiuncnf  Chhiit.  "    Century. 
1>KWKY.  ('.  .M..     I^n4l»ni|}e  by.     Encrsved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wotf,  with  eomiDent  by 

W.  tJlaoton  Howaitl.     Harper. 
IH>NNK   W.\l/rEK.     RppriKluctinn  In  mlur  of  nil  painLiim,  "  KmiiinK  Shftilowv,  Ainnin.  " 

ItilrrtiAtionol  Hlwlm. 
ri'itl.ON'G.  rHAl{I.I'>l  W      lllu»imtiona  in  onlor.  e<c..  for  hin  Briicl«,  "Tt)eWhi(«  Father* 

of  Morfh  .Vfrica."     ScrihoBf. 
IIAKDINII,   CHAItLOTTE.     ItltutratioM  tnr  "Wilb    Kelurtanl    Fm    '      llafp»r 
HKALY.  tl.  P.  A.     Kwprotliifiion  uf  portrait  of  Hrnry  W.  Limcfellow.     Century. 
HrnnAItU,  CHAKLI-I*  U       I»niwin«  in  wilor.   'The   Vaknune    '     Ontury. 
IVANOWSKL  SKJISMOMJ   HE       Drawina  lu  color.   •Jane  Eyrv  .■     Century 
IVANOW8KI.  SIGISSIOND  DE.     MluatnitiuD  for  ■Mother   '     Applvtoo. 
KNIPR,    KMILIE  UE.N.SON,      r>raMiii|C  in  rolor.   '  llitr  r.mri<Ianle,"     ('<«nu>|MiUlan 
MAI'VE.  .\NT0N.      Rvproduct ionit  in  color  ami  lint  of  two  p«inlinc».  "  Ujikins  Time," 

ami  "The  Old  flhepbenl."       Inlrmnitooal  f^tu>lio. 
3IKi.rHER8.  GARl.     Il«production«  in  lint  of  citrht'paJntuiR*  by.     Harper. 
ME^'I.AN,  PAUL  J.     Illuitmttona  for  "The  ('aM>  of  Kairina. "    Ontiiry. 
MOW'HCOWITZ.  PAUL.     RpprtMlurt  ion  of  painlinit.  'Molber  ami  Chdd.  "     Century. 
PENNF;LL.  JOSEPH.     I1biKtnitkinflfor"TbeCutbedralo(^aintcCenk!,Bt  Albi."  Century, 
PEKNELL.  JOSEPH.       lUuitrationf  for  "The  Cathedral   of  8aint«    C  eila    M  Albi." 

Cenhiry. 
PENNELL.    JOSEPH.     Tieprocloction    of    olrhiaK.    "Whitehall    Court."      International 

Studio. 
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P^l.E,  llOWARIi-     IIhu.li«t)un  m  onlor  for    'A  Seui-e  uf  Ncjulrl    '     ILufM- 
HoOlN,  AUGUSTK.     Keproducliuu  in  color  of  a  pencil  drnwins.     lnlertiftlH)nitl  Btudto. 
KCHUUNOVEH,   K.   K.      JUustrBliaiw  fnr  "  IIU  Olh*<r  tlnmeiuriit  "     Kcnbiicr 
HTEPHENd,  ALICE  BAKBEK.     IlliwIrNUoo*  ftir  "Hie  rourliuB  of  Peariy  "     KtClun. 
HTEVKNM,  W,  U.      llliiatnilioru  for  '"Ilin  i-lporch  of  Urtnl^"  uitl  "The  Bftrh«>>«ir  ftiifl  the 

Haby."     Ilarppr. 
WHI8TLCR,  JAMEi^  McNKILL.     ItoproduoUoa  in  onlor  of  [Huild,  "The  S«)«i«.  "      Inter- 

tiAtional  Stuilio. 
WOLF.  U1*.NKY.     EoKtuviiiB  uu  vtond  uf  u  LaodMmpii  by  C  M.  Dowey,  witli  eommeol 

by  W.  Stantun  llawiinl.     llariM*r. 
WRIGUT.  GEUKUE.     Ulutftmiioii  in  culur  fur  "Rnl."     Munwv. 
WVI<:TH,  N.  C.     r>rairitiK  in  milor  for  "Tli<«  llml  Mnii  OuI  <>f  Ijtbribior."     Outiiis, 
W^'ETIl.  N.  C      Illtwinitmito  in  wlor  for  "  Aiitc-ik-CMni).**     Hcrilinwr, 
YOHN.  F.  C,     llhitdraljotifl  for  "('hiriRpuils.''     Krrllin«r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  Febniary  is  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  Bates  and  Guild  Company  in  reproducing 
works  of  art  in  half-tone.  The  laadscapes  of  Ruisdael  are  nowhere  to 
be  seen  to  better  advantage,  except  in  the  originals  themselves. 

PRINTING  ART  for  February  contains  an  important  article  on  The  Democracy 
of  Art  by  John  Cotton  Dana;  and  another  on  Lettering  and  Ornament, 
admirably  illustrated,  by  A.  B.  LeBoutillier.  Among  the  reproductions 
in  color  is  the  rich  and  glowing  "Lake  of  Love"  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton, 
and  the  tawny  "Lion  in  Love"  by  S.  F.  Church. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  February  contains  two  articles  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  high  Kchool  teachers  of  drawing  and  design:  The 
Imperial  Artu  and  Crafts  Schools  of  Vienna,  and  Drawings  and  Sketches 
by  Modem  Masters.  Both  are  splendidly  illustrated.  The  roost  notable 
color  insert  is  "The  Salute"  by  Whistler,  a  pastel  reproduced  so  well  that  ^ 
one  is  puzzled  which  magic  to  admire  most,  that  of  the  artist  who  could 
produce  such  an  effect  by  so  simple  means,  or  that  of  the  lithographer  who^ 
could  duplicate  it  In  another  medium. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  for  January  contains  among  other 
good  articles  one  by  Charles  O,  Bennett  on  The  Development  of  Apprecia- 
tion, and  another,  with  valuable  illustrations  on  Manual  Training  for  Boys 
in  Foreign  Countries,  by  Geo.  F.  Foth. 

THE  SOUTHERU  WORKMAN  for  January  contains  a  weU  iUustiated  article 
by  Helene  Veeder  Johnson,  teacher  of  art  al  Hampton  Institute,  entitled 
A    Practical    Art    Course. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  ^  HIS  PIBCB  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

JANUARY   CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit»  and  Badge  with  gold  decoratioa. 

Bdvard  Parker,  Vm,  Bristol,  Conn.     Pencil  Drawing  of  tin  box,  • 

Second  Prize,  Woodbury  Tree  Sketches,  and  Badge  with  stiver 
decoration. 

Tberon  I.  Cain,  VII,  S.  BraintrM,  Hasa. 
Harold  Cassedy,  Vtl,  (McKelvey  School)  SwissTale,  Pa. 
filahon  Chadwick,  IX,  (12  Cedar  St.)  Augusta,  Me. 
Walter  Phelps,  VII,  1.86  Boutelle  St)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Willie  Randall,  V.  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Art  Text  Sheets,  and  Badge. 

Violet  Christ,  IV,  Wareaw,  H.  Y. 

Hattibel  Doane,  VTII,  Dana  Center,  Mass. 

Helen  Doge,  U,  (School  for  the  Deaf)  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Doris  Duriing,  VI,  (114  E.  Main  St.)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Laura  Hamilton,  II,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Maas. 

Ruth  Hill,  Vn,  1 163  Main  St.)  Southbridge,  Mm. 

Mary  Kellaber,  IV,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Josette  Laflame,  VIIT,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Marion  Thomas,  IX,  (Lincoln  School)  Wakefield, 

James  Woodruff,  IV,  (38  Spring  St.)  Bristol,  Conn. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Charles  Allen,  VI,  (149  Church  St.)  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Lester  Archibald,  Vm,  (g  Hawthorne  St.i  Ererett,  Mass. 
James  Ashe,  III,  (School  Number  41  N.  Wilbraham,  Mass- 
Charles  Babcock,  VT,  iVine  S(.^  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Raymond  BaJdi,  VI,  (Elm  St.  School  Westeriy,  R.  1. 
Irorie  Barbeau,  II,  Haydcnville,  Mass. 
Marion  Beck,  III,  (10  Spring  St.)  Augusta,  Me. 
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UarUn  Berkstresser,  V,  Kenneti  Square,  Pa. 
Ruby   Bigclow,  VII,  Winchendun,  Mass. 

Philip  A.  Btmbach,  IX,  (Phillips  School,  170  Chamber  StJ  Boston,  Mass. 
Albert  Blancbette,  III,  I  Bigclow  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Clarence  Bond,   V.   Dodge,   Mass. 
Inez  Bnudreau,  V,  iCarr  School)  Somervtlle,  Mass. 
Leon  Boudreau,   (High  Schooli  Marlboro,  Masa. 
Clarence  Branch,  V.  Sea  Bright,  H.  J. 
Cyrus  Brown,  tV,  lEIm  St.  School)  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Harry  Burton,  IIT,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Oliver  Cady,  III,  iMcKelvey  School)  Swissvale,  Pa. 
Mildred  Campbell,  IV,  (Cor.,  Chapel  and  Court  Sta.)  Augusta,  He. 
Arthur   Ca.Hwe1I,   III,   ADoka,    Minn. 
George  Connor,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass- 
Roger  Curtis,  V,  lUildreth  School  >  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Marion  E.  Daris,  V,  (135  Randolph  St.)  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Arthur  Doucette,  IV,  (Prospect  St.  School)  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Emma   Doyle,   IX,    Easthampton,    Mass. 
Elizabeth  Gallant,  III,  (N.  Oxford  Schooli  Oxford,  Mass. 
Tommy   Gebeau,  I,   Paioesville,   Ohio. 
Anna  Gorman,  IX,  (Rye  Public  School)  Rye,  N.  Y. 
LidA  Greenougb,  I,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Elmer  Grenfell,  II,  (Fowler  School )  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Elmer  GroU,  III,  iLuling  School)  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Louise   Harrington,   V.   Oxford,   Mass. 

Joel  C.  Harris,  VTII,  (Thomas  Gardner  School)  Allston,  Mass. 
Etta  Harrison,  V.  (Samuel  Longfellow  School)  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Florence  Hecker,  VI,  (Lullng  School)  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Henry   Higgins,   VI,    Hopkinton,   Mass. 
Herbert  HoUis,  11,  (off  Pearl  St.)  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Margaret  Holohan,  IV,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Horigan,  DC,  f^Llncoln  School^  Wakefield,  Mass. 
*WBller  Jackson,  VIl,  (School  for  the  Deaf)  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hilma  Junni,  IV,  (23  Norwood  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass- 
Clyde  Knowles,  III,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Veronica  LaBleu,  IV,  Chester,  Mass. 
John  Lahti,  TV,  (18  Hazel  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Herella  Lakso,  IV,  (46  Hazel  St.)  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Roger  L.  Lawrence^  IX,  (36  Green  St.)  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Carl  Kimball  Lincoln,  IX,  (Highland  School)  Kail  River,  Mass. 

Maurice  Lynch^  III,  (School  Number  4)  N.  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Lillian  Mahoney,  IT,  I998  Rodman  St.)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Blanche  Marcclle,  V,  Dana  Center,  Mass. 

Alice   Massey,   III,   Ashland,  Hasa. 

John  McDonald,  IX,  (20  Warren  St.)  Revere,  Ma&s. 

Martin  McDonald,  II,  (3  Cross  St.)  AugusU,  Me. 

Ethel  Hclntyre,  VI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Amanda  Miller,  III,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Fred  Moore,  VII,  (Daniel  Butler  School)  Waverly,  Mass. 

Carl   Mielson,   IV,  Oxford,  Ma^s. 

Uilbert  Niclson,  II,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Burton  Paine,  II,  (Washington  St.)  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Louis  Patrie,  IV,  (Samuel  Longfellow  School)  Fall  River,  Mass. 

L«roy  Paul,  II,  1  Center  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Harrison  C.  Perkins,  VIII,  {i  Safford  St.)  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mary  Phaneuf,  11,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Ralph  S.  PoUer,  IV,  (HUdreth  School)  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Francis  Pratt,  V,  {34  Lyle  St.)  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

John  Rawson,  IV,  (Dentson  School)  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Ada  Remick,  HI,  ^R.  F.  D.  Box  87*  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Frank   Robbins,   HI,   Oxford,   Mass. 

Gladys  Slater,  11,  (Dennison  School)  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Eva  Snow,  UI,  (Thayer  School)  Oxford,  Mass. 

HUdred  Spooner,  VI,  Southampton,   Mass. 

Samuel  W.  Steele,  IT.  168  Queen  St.)  Bristol,  Conn. 

Uable  L,  Stiner,  VII,  Kennctt  Sqnare,  Pa. 

Myra  Sumner,  Ill.do  Gove  St.  I  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ellsworth  Suthem,  IH,  (.30  Jefferw>n  Ave.)  Everett,  Haas. 

ClUIord  Taber,  HI,  (Hospital  St.)  Augusta,  Me. 

Marion  Thomas,  IX,  (Lincoln  School)  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Robert  Thoroman,   V,   Monroe,   Mich, 

Leonard    Walpole,   V.   Haydenville,   Mass. 

Ivanetta   Welsh,  HI,   Ashland,   Mass. 

Teresa  White,  I,  (Franklin  School)  Wakefield,  Mass. 
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^^H                                                 Honorable  Mention                                       ^^^^| 

^^^1              Olaf  AxelBon,  Sea  Bright 

Aldora  Marien,  Marlboro                            ^^^^^| 

^^H              James  J.  Bagnall,  AUston 

Ruth  Marshall,  Marlboro                          ^^^^^| 

^^H              Doro  Baltoni,  Somerville 

Herman  Mason,  Easthampton                 ^^^^^^ 

^^^H             Samvel  Berkowitz,  Bosloa 

Wesley  Hatson,  Kennett  Square              ^^^^^| 

^^H              Eva  Beaucage,  Oxford 

Johnnie  McGee,  Rye                                  ^^^^H 

^^H              ^IHam  Blair,  Somerville 

Alexander  Uedlicott,  Lungmeadow          ^^^^H 

^^^1              Hay  Blinn,  UaydenTille 

Helen  Miller,  Kennett  Square                   ^^^^H 

^^H              *Leroy  W.  Bond,  Dodge 

Thomas  Moore,  Revere                              ^^^^H 

^^H               Walter  Bowers,  Anoka 

Isabelle  Morin,  Marlboro                             ^^^^^| 

^^^B              Louise  Brennan,  Augusta 

Roland  Cooper  Morton.  Wakefield          ^^^^H 

^^H              Rose  Bristol,  Bellows  Falls 

*Marjorie  M.  Moshier,  Hopklnton          ^^^^H 

^^^B              Meredith  Brooks,  Kennett  Square 

.  Lillian  Moulton,  Harlboro                        ^^^^H 

^^H              Clarence  Buffington,  Kennett  Square 

Ruth  Nelson,  Southbridge                         j^^^^^f 

^^H              Glenn  Caswell,  Keene 

Witlard  Nelson,  Swissvale                         ^^^^H 

^^H              Harino  Cinci,  Rye 

**AmoId  Page,  Augusta                           ^^^^^^ 

^^H              Katherine  Clancy,  Marlboro 

Austin  L.  Page,  Fitchburg                          ^^^^^| 

^^H             Ignazio  Covato,  Swissvale 

**Antonio  Panciera,  Westerly                ^^^^H 

^^B              Ethel  Crandall,  Wakefield 

Hary  A.  Parker,  Winchendon                  ^^^^^| 

^^H              Alice  Dalton,  Fall  River 

James  Parr,  Fall  River                             ^^^^^| 

^^H             Royal  Dane,  Augusta 

J.  Pease,  Greenwood                                 ^^^^H 

^^H              *Leroy  Dibble,  Easthampton 

*Libbie  Pelkey,  Maloae                           ^^^| 

^^^1              William  Dineen,  Easthampton 

Florian  Pinnault                                           ^^^^^| 

^^H              Hay  Doucette,  Wakefield 

Harry  Pitts,  Fall  River                              ^^^^| 

^^^B              Nelson  Dumos,  Halone 

Cora  Pontbrant,  Easthampton                 ^^^^H 

^^H              Charlotte  Elliott,  Marlboro 

Joseph  Porter,  Oxford                               ^^^^H 

^^^B              Lesley  Fortin,  Oxford 

Alfred  Potvin,  Southbridge                       ^^^^H 

^^^B              Alice  Frazier,  E.  Braintree 

Alice  Prince,  Haydenville                          ^^^^^| 

^^H              Earle  W.  Frazier,  Bristol 

Annita  Reed,  Kennett  Square                  ^^^^H 

^^H              Helen  Frazier,  E.  Braintree 

Harry  Rogers,  Fitchburg                          ^^^^^| 

^^^B              Frances  Funck,  Bristol 

Helvin  Sappier,  Winchendon                   ^^^^^| 

^^H              Joseph  Galli,  Westerly 

Henry  F.  Schmelz,  Bristol                        ^^^^H 

^^F              Frank  Germain,  Oxford 

Hazel  Schmidt,  Monroe                             ^^^^^| 

^^^                Helen  Glasier,  Warsaw 

Walter  Simonett,  Ashland                         ^^^^H 

^^K              E,  Frances  Grady,  Kennett  Square 

Benjamin  W.  Skinner,  Dana  Center         ^^^^| 

^^H              Vera  Grannis,  Swissvale 

Eugenia  Slattery,  Hopkinton                    ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^              *A  winittr  of  bononi  in  a  pmviovtt 
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^^H          Car!  Gutb,  Hopkinton 

'^Marion  Smith,  Easthamptoa                         ^^^^^^ 

^^H          Freda  G.,  Casthampton 

**Hazel  Spooner,  Southampton                   ^^^^^| 

^^H          Mary  Hamalamen,  Fitchburg 

Dorothy  Spring,  Geneva                               ^^^^^| 

^^H          Kiriam  Hawes,  WakeBeld 

*  Bertha  Stender,  Easthampton                    ^^^^H 

^^H          *Mazie  Hayes,  Rankin 

Adrieonne  St.  Germain,  Oxford                   ^^^^H 

^^^1          Berthft  Becker,  Manitowoc 

David  Stiles,  Westerly                                  ^^^^| 

^^^1         Anita  Ucrscy,  Everett 

Annie  Suchomel,  Manitowoc                        ^^^^H 

^^^1         Henry  Hill,  Augusta 

Ida  Sufresne,  Oxford                                     ^^^^H 

^^H         *'*Gladys  Hulden,  Southbridge 

Ida  Sumber,  Malone                                      ^^^^H 

^^^P         Rhae  Holt,  Swissvale 

Reginald  Switzer,  Bellows  Falls                   ^^^H 

^^H           *Sylvta  Huot,  Swissvale 

Stanley  Sylvester,  S.  Braintree                     ^^^^H 

^^^K          Vema  L.  Jackson,  Keene 

Joanna  Tear,  Painesville                              ^^^^^M 

^^H          Milton  0.  Jones,  Bergenfield 

Dorothea  Temple,  Marlboro                       l^^^^^l 

^^H          Edward  Judd,  Southampton 

Chester  Thomas,  Waverly                            ^^^^^M 

^^H          Filomena  Kekoza,  Fall  River 

Emory  Turner,  N.  Oxford                            ^^^^H 

^^H          James  Kennedy,  Rankin 

Robert  Walpole,  HaydenviUe                      ^^^^H 

^^H           *Pearl  Knox,  Warsaw 

Mary  Ward,  Scituate                                    ^^^^| 

^^H          Lillie  LaHountain,  N.  Oxford 

Viola  Webber,  Manitowoc                            ^^^^H 

^^H          Grace  Laviner,  Chester 

Blanche  Whitman,  Marlboro                       ^^^^H 

^^B          ''Gertrude  C.  Linde,  S-  Weymouth 

**Leon  Wolf,  Providence                             ^^^^^ 

^^^B          Edna  Ltshness,  Augusta 

Wallace  Wright,  Easthampton                    ^^^^| 

^^H         Mftry  Lisot,  Chester 

^^^^^^  *Preston  A.  Lord,  Hopkinton 

^^H 

^^^^^B                                           Special  Prizes                                              ^^^H 

^^H                  Fraser  Blake,  IX,  (la  Dover  St.; 

1  Haverhill,  Mass.     The  Badge.                      ^^^^| 

^^M                 Margaret  Clark,  IX,  (195  Hill  Si 

:.)  Haverhill,  Mass,     The  Badge.                         ^^| 

^^^^^           Dorothy  McKnight  Craig,  V,  (Lincoln  School)  Melrose,  Mass.     The  Badge.            ^^M 

^^^^H          Violet  Johnson,  VUl,  Manitowoc,  Wis.     The  Badge.                                              ^H 

^^^^^H         John  Hayberry,  'Central  School  Kindergarten)  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.            ^^| 

^^^^^H              The 

^H 

^^^^^B         Arline  Torrison,  VtT,  (LuHng  School)  Manitowoc,  Wis.     The  Badge.            ^^^^H 

^^^t^f          Annie  Wit,  VLI,  Manitowoc,  Wis.     Set  of  decorative  initials.                        ^^^^H 

^                       The  jury  was  pleased  with  the  number  of  contestants,  with          ^H 

^^B         the  variey  of  subjects,  and  with  the  evidently  judicious  selection.          ^H 

^^^^^^B            *A  winnrr  of  honort  in  *  prwiout 

«oat««t.                                                                         ^^^^^^1 

^^B       61S 
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of  sheets.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  the  poorest  of  the  year. 
It  was  better  than  that  sent  one  year  ago»  but  model  and  object 
drawing  is  the  hard  subject  for  children  and  the  results  are 
pretty  crude.  Do  we  attempt  appearance  drawing  too  early  in 
the  course,  or  do  we  fail  Co  give  it  sufficient  time? 

Please  remember  the  new  regulation: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  everj  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characten  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award 
received,  and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Priie  is 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906:  Third  Priie  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Meniioo,  there- 
after he  puts  H  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  nert  drawing  submitted. 
U  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  be  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

([^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  ar  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
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DRAWING  WITH 
COLORED    CRAYONS 

A  NEW  BOOK   BY 

Prof.  D.  R.  AUGSBURG 

The  book  contains  «izlv-four 
pages,  size  6x7}".  and  has  aeventv- 
ftre  drawings  with  direcliona  for 
coloring  with  colored  or  wax  cra^-ons. 

The  drawings  represent  rugs, 
><Ianket8,  book  covers,  landscapes, 
iM2rine  views,  birds,  animalk,  grasses, 
dowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  Japanese 
lanterns,  butterflies,  etc. 

By  mail,  f'oitfaid,  jo  cents. 

Educational     Publishin|r    Co. 

50  Brumfleld  St  ,  BOSTON 
Chicago  New  York 


There  was  11  lirae  when  people  looked  for  the 
words  **  Made  in  France  "  —  *•  Made  in  Germany  " 
on  the  clothes  they  wore  and  many  other  things 
used  by  them.  Now  there  are  many  who  are 
proud  of  our   American   manufactures. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.'s  School  Water  Colors 
are  an  American  raanuiacture  and  the  worst  said 
of  them  is   that  they  are  not   made    in    Germany. 
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THE    BRADLEY 

REDUCED    COLOR    BOX 


This  assortment  is  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most 
progressive  teachers.  It  supplies  a  carefully  adjusted  and  perfectly 
related  scale  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  reduced  in  value  to  a  sufficient 
degree  below  the  Standard  scale  to  give  a  pronounced  neutral  effect 
while  still  retaining  the  exact  tone  quality  of  each  color.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  coloring  of  designs  in  sloyd,  or  general  work  design 
in  the  upper  grades.  Eight  pans:  the  six  reduced  colors,  black  and 
white.  Price,  40  eta.  a  box. 


THE  "FULL  TONE"  BOX 

Representing  the  Standard  colors  in  tlieir  fulkst  intensity^  keyed  to 
correspond  to  each  adjacent  color  as  to  value.    Price,  per  box,  40Cts. 


Write  u«  for  valuable  literature  {«ent  free)  concerning  water 
color  work  in  general  and  Bradley's  Water  Colori  In  particular 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO..       Springfield,    Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San   Francisco 
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THE    BRADLEY 

REDUCED    COLOR    BOX 

This  assoament  is  oticred  tu  niLci  the  demands  of  the  incst 
prc^essive  teachers.  It  supplies  a  carefully  adjusted  and  perfectly 
related  scale  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  reduced  in  value  to  a  sufficient 
degree  below  the  Standard  scale  to  give  a  pronounced  neutral  effect 
whik  still  retaining  the  exact  tone  quality  of  each  color.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  coloring  of  designs  in  sloyd,  or  general  work  design 
in  the  up|>er  grades.  Eight  pans:  the  six  reduced  colors,  black  and 
white.  Price,  40  cts.  a  box. 


THE  "FULL  TONE"  BOX 

Representing  the  Standard  colors  in  ihtir  julUst  mttmity.  keyed  to 
correspond  to  each  adjacent  color  as  to  ^-alue.    Price,  per  box,  40  cts. 


Write  ut  lor  valuable  literature  (sent  free)  coocerniHg  water 
color  work  In  general  and  BradleT's  Water  Color*  In  parrlcuUr 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO.. 
New  York  Boston 

Atlanta  San 


THE    BRADLEY 

REDUCED    COLOR    BOX 


This  assorlmenl  is  offered  lo  nieet  the  demands  of  the  most 
progressive  teachers.  It  supplies  a  carefully  adjusted  and  perfectly 
related  scale  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  reduced  in  value  to  a  sufficient 
degree  below  the  Standard  scale  to  give  a  pronounced  neutral  effect 
while  still  retaining  the  exact  tone  quality  of  each  color.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  coloring  of  designs  in  sloyd,  or  general  work  design 
in  the  upper  grades.  Ktght  pans :  the  six  reduced  colors,  black  and 
white.  Price,  40  cts.  a  box. 


THE  "FULL  TONE"  BOX 


Representing  llie  Standard  colors  in  their  fiilkst  ififensity,  keyed  to 
correspond  to  each  adjacent  color  as  to  value.    Price,  per  box,  40  eta. 


Write  ut  for  valuable  literature  (aentfrve)  concerning  water 
color  work  in  general  and  Bradlev'e  Water  Colors  in  particular 

MILTON    BRADLEY    CO.,      Springfield,    Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San    Francisco 
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Interest  in   the  Konthly  Contests  is  increasing 

Read  the  Report  in   this   number 



Here  is  what  Timrod  says  about 
The  Rain  Drops 

"Pattering  on  the  gravel 
Dropping  from  the  eaves 

Glancing  on  the  f^rass,    and 
Tinkling  on  the  leaves, 

They  flash  the  liquid  pearls 
As  flung  from  fairy  sieves." 

And  here  is  what  Frederick  0.  Sylvester 
aafi  about  flowers 

"No  flower  is  unworthy  of  a  poet's  thought, 
ITo  blossom  is  too  lowly  for  an  artist's  skill; 
For  the  greatest  miracle  the  Father  ever  wrought 
The  smallest  flower  holds  in  secret  still." 

Plan  for  Cleveland,  and  LONDON. 

n    . . iK 
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THE  following  article  proposes  to  deal  with  the  effect  of 
modern  so-called  journalism  upon  the  moral  sense  of 
children.  Under  the  term  Journalism  is  included,  the  chil- 
dren's pages  in  the  newspapers,  advertisements  which  spring 
from  these  sheets,  badly  illustrated  children's  books,  and  dime 
novels. 

A  very  brief  study  will  convince  both  parents  and  teachers 
that  modem  education  is  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  in 
the  shape  of  yellow  journalism.  Two  points  stand  out  pre- 
eminently in  the  quantity  of  cheap  literature  flooding  the  market: 
First,  that  bad  qualities,  the  proneness  to  weakness  and  tendency 
to  vice  in  huomn  nature,  the  representation  of  which  should  be 
suppressed,  are  flaunted  and  dilated  upon;  and  second,  that  some- 
one is  being  made  a  fool  of.  Roughly  speaking  these  two 
features  comprise  the  whole  of  journalistic  teaching  through 
the  medium  of  the  pencil  and  brush. 

This  is  the  mental  food  which  is  spread  before  our  youthful 
population  and  then  we  wonder  sometimes  at  the  flippant  tone 
of  mind  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  taste  has  to  be  stimulated 
with  condiments,  while  the  beef  and  mutton  of  every  day  life  can 
only  just  be  swallowed  when  thus  seasoned.  Caricature  reigns 
supreme  from  the  qualities  travestied  to  the  actual  forms 
delineated.  It  is  caricature  in  its  worst  form,  the  technical 
part  being  so  full  of  vulgarity,  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
admire. 

All  ranks  of  life  from  President  to  boot-black  play  their  part, 
child  and  parent,  friends  and  neighbour  alike  supply  the  fool's 
role.     In  the  case  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  the  dupe,  the 
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youthful  reader  is  left  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  to  hood- 
wink the  powers  that  be  is  a  truly  meritorious  act!  Illustrations 
of  the  first  point  are  seen  in  every  comic  section  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  as  for  instance  the  smart  boy  who  is  overcome  by  one 
still   smarter. 

Material  gain  results  from  "going  one  better"  than  a  neigh- 
bour, and  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Again  there  is  the  boy 
who  fools  his  father  or  the  hired  man,  and  shelters  himself  behind 
his  mother's  apron.  With  variations  the  illustration  goes  on, 
the  old  and  feeble  are  made  a  target,  qualities  most  desired  in  the 
world  become  things  of  derision,  and  the  ripples  from  the  obnox- 
ious waters  of  journalism  continue  to  spread.  One  of  the 
commonest  series  is  that  of  the  business  man  addicted  to  passing 
flirtations  with  every  pretty  girl  he  meets,  and  the  results  of 
such  lapses  of  virtue,  which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  terma- 
gant wife. 

Journalistic  art  today,  invariably  seeks  to  dipict  things  as 
they  should  not  be,  rather  than  as  they  should  be.  Customs, 
habits,  and  manners  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  status 
to  which  they  belong,  are  played  upon  until  the  mention 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  brings  to  mind  a  mass  of  ridicule, 
which  has  become  associated  with  the  custom  or  habit. 
This  is  too  true  in  the  case  of  the  policeman  and  the 
Jew,  taking  well-known  instances,  the  latter  perhaps  sufifering 
the  most. 

It  is  difficult  in  public  schools  to  endeavor  to  teach  a  respect 
for  law  and  order,  when  at  every  urchin's  hand  lies  the  paper, 
whereon  the  policeman  representing  the  law,  is  shown  as  a  person 
to  be  tricked  and  fooled.  A  common  illustration  of  this  last  is 
where  the  boy  loafer,  always  on  the  lookout  for  mischief  ties  the 
whiskers  of  the  coUntry-man  to  the  policeman's  belt,  and  by  so 
doing,  when  the   policeman  starts    off    dragging    an  unwilling 
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victim,  saves  the  country-man  from  an  accident.  Filled  with 
joy  over  his  escape  from  an  uncontrolled  car,  the  country- 
man promptly  rewards  the  boy  to  the  disgust  of  the  police- 
man who  but  for  the  boy's  joke  might  have  been  able  to 
claim  damages  from  the  road.  It  is  always  the  boy  who  is 
rewarded  for  his  mischief  and  the  up-bolder  of  the  law,  who  is 
the  tricked  one! 

Many  evils  of  a  minor  character  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
this  soTirce,  such  as  a  distaste  for  good  pictures  with  an  added 
taste  for  vulgar  caricature,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  style  of 
drawing  depicted.  Since  the  liberty  of  the  press  or  rather  the 
abuse  of  it  has  come  to  stay,  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
abuse  must  be  considered. 

What  can  be  done  toameliorate  the  conditions  described  above? 
Recognition  of  the  evil  is  the  first  step.  Public  opinion  must  be 
directed  to  the  fact  of  the  disease,  and  preventive  measures  taken, 
by  means  of  censorship. 

First:  Parents  and  educators  should  unite  in  forming  a 
censorship  over  Five  Cent  Art,  and  endeavor  by  every  means  to 
raise  the  standard  of  quality.  If  a  children's  page  must  exist 
or  at  least  be  in  evidence,  why  should  not  fairy  tales,  folk-lore 
and  similar  subjects  be  used,  instead  of  the  rubbish  usually  pre- 
sented? That  the  cheapness  of  a  paper  often  necessitates  poor 
color  and  print  is  in  itself  an  argument  against  the  encouragement 
of  such  departments. 

Second:  Practical  supervision  of  all  reading  matter  must 
form  the  main  point  of  the  censorship. 

Most  parents  exercise  oversight  in  regard  to  their  children's 
book-shelves,  and  the  same  care  should  be  extended  to  literature 
in  paper  and  magazine,  The  classic  barred  from  the  book-shelf 
might  as  well  be  left  there  if  the  girl  reads  similar  sentiments  in 
a  "hanging"  or  "latest  divorce"  edition.     The  old  adage  of  lock- 
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ing  the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  applies  very  aptly  to  modem 
carelessness  in  such  cases.* 

Third:  Co-operation  between  school  and  home  must  also 
proceed  from  the  censorship,  as  the  work  of  schools,  where  all 
that  is  good  morally  and  artistically,  is  daily  given,  suffers  con- 
siderably from  the  presence  of  Five-Cent  Art. 

On  all  sides  the  sanctity  of  life  and  home  are  being  attacked, 
and  a  grave  responsibility  lies  today  in  the  hands  of  American 
men  and  women  who  permit  such  influences  to  dominate  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

AKBROSINE     SALSBURY 
ScottivtUe.  Vlrftnlm 


*Iii  rvply  to  •  nicBMtioR  for  louicthlim  ooiistnietive  alone  ihia  lino,  Mim  Sftbbary 
added  tb«  follDwiiur 

la  regard  to  ibe  umUriiil  iumI  1  would  suogcat  ibis  for  the  infantile  depaiiment- 
Tales  flu«li  as  Tumi  in  nooti.  Cfnderolla,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  nod  such  Rloriea  as  l«nd 
thetoaelvce  to  funny  illuAirationft.  Whilf*  for  the  nliler  lK>yi«  and  lirlft,  a  aclectian  from 
cliiIdreD'a  cliUMic«  would  b«  driiflitful: — Roliituon  Crutoe,  Pilgrim's  ProgrcAs,  l^wiu 
Pamily  Robiiuon.  Mafterman  Fl«adv.  AraMan  Ntchto,  elo.  Tbme  are  nhridged  and  UMd 
in  otb«r  wajra,  but  prrhapa  to  many  cbiMrcn  tbey  would  be  perfectly  new  and — ettan 
I  ijo  not  r«call  if  I  iiierilioBetl  befaro  tliat  llr.  Stnul  in  London  came  nearer  puttfoK  (rood 
thincB  within  the  reach  ot*mtt.  by  brinffins  out  with  fair  illuelralions.  not  colored,  a  penny 
cditioQ,  of  H%'eral  of  the  above,  including  the  Arihur  Leffcnda,  m  that  the  books  were 
rf«lly  within  the  rcaoh  of  all.  KipUng's  dnit  »et  of  "Jungle  Talce"  would  be  tood,  too. 
if  one  could  im»  ihem. 

I  woe  told  of  a  receol  article  upon  thia  »ubjecl  id  (be  "  Literary  Dixesl."  and  I 
think  Uiirre  was  ooa  on  the  color  nibject  in  a  leecnt  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  at 
North  American  Reviow,  Youn  Sincerely, 

AMBROSINB  BALSBURT. 
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"HIAWATHA"   AS  HANDWORK 

ELEMENTARY  manual  training  finds  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  its  strength  in  adaptability.  A  "Course"  in 
elementary  manual  training  implying  that  a  certain  specific  pro- 
gression of  work  is  inflexibly  and  always  right  and  fitting  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  without  doing  violence  to  true  teaching. 

Elementary  education  is  not  a  canal,  to  nm  between  fixed 
banks,  but  a  river,— a  river  with  a  well-defined  channel,  indeed, 
but  with  a  tendency  to  wash  away  a  barrier  here,  to  take  up  new 
material  there,  to  curve  into  eddying  bays  of  childlike  thought, 
and  to  accept  the  tribute  of  innumerable  Little  streams  and  springs. 

One  spring  of  interest  which  the  teacher  of  little  children 
may  tiun  to  accoimt  in  manual  work  is  that  supplied  by  Indian 
life  and  legend.  The  study  of  the  American  Indian  is  not  simply 
an  appreciation  of  the  poetic  fancy  and  childlike  simplicity  which 
he  contributes  to  our  literature,  nor  is  it  merely  a  crude  interest 
in  his  picturesque  dress  and  customs.  It  is  a  tardy  recognition 
of  the  poetic,  creative  spirit  which  our  nation  has  mistakenly 
crushed  rather  than  fostered.  To  the  comparatively  little  that 
remains  of  pure  Indian  handiwork,  the  scientist  and  the  artist 
are  now  giving  attention.  To  lead  children  to  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  of  the  patience,  skill,  industry, 
and  poetic  feeling  of  the  worker  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  not  the  Indian  of  the  Wild  West  Show  who  should  be 
the  centre  of  interest,  but  the  Indian  of  Hiawatha  legend,  the 
Indian  of  Docas,  of  Titkala  Sa*s  appealing  tales. 

The  teacher  will  be  glad  to  have  the  help  of  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ethnology,  of  Starr,  and  of 
Schoolcraft,  but  the  child  has  enough  in  having  "The  Song  of 
Hiawatha'*  and  "Docas,  the  Indian  boy  of  Santa  Clara,'*  or  a 
substitute  which  may  seem  to  the  individual  teacher  more  useful. 
^'Hiawatha**  supplies  the  poetic,  musical,  mystic  thought  of  which 
our  American  children  get  too  little,  and  "Docas"  supplements 
with  stories  of  the  daily  life  of  the  real  child. 
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The  Indian  shops  of  large  cities  and  the  ethnological  depart- 
ments of  museums  provide  material  illustrative  of  all  the  stories 
told,  but  besides  showing  the  real  objects  the  teacher  may  arrange 
lessens  in  making  miniature  copies  of  them  that  in  the  construc- 
tion the  white  children  may  enter  more  nearly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Red  children  in  the  work  which  was  their  life.     One  should 
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try  to  make  these  an  incentive  to  the  child  to  become  a  worker  in 
his  turn. 

Building  the  canoe  is  a  lesson  fuU  of  manual  training  pro- 
blems and  possibilities,  and  especially  full  of  interest  to  the  imag- 
inative little  worker.  In  parts  of  New  England,  birch  bark  is  a 
possible  material  for  the  canoe,  but  failing  this  pleasant  bit  of 
realism,  red-brown  press  board,  of  the  thickness  of  composition 
book  covers,  makes  an  excellent  substitute.  Paper  twine  takes 
the  place  of  the  "boughs  of  cedar,"  raffia  sews  the  bark  together 
as  well  as  would  *'the  tough  roots  of  the  larch  tree." 

The  pattern  given  at  Figure  i,  has  been  used  by  many  suc- 
cessive classes  of  little  builders.  It  is  five  inches  long.  A  templet 
like  that  shown  is  given  to  each  child,  who  traces  around  it  on 
press  board  or  bark  the  outline  of  his  canoe  and  cuts  it  out.  The 
boles  are  better  ptmched  by  the  teacher  as  the  children  who  gain 
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most  from  the  cance  lesson  have  usually  too  little  strength  to 
expend  on  using  the  punch.  A  long  strand  of  brown  or  Indian 
red  raffia  threaded  into  a  number  19,  blunt  pointed  Tapestry 
needle,  joins  the  points  A  and  B.  Sew  over  and  over  until  C  D 
are  joined  then  retrace  the  over  and  over  to  A  B,  ^*5o  to  bind  the 
ends  together  that  the  water  may  not  enter." 

Coarse  **paper  twine,'*  which  is  tight  twisted  paper  stock, 
or  fine  flexible  reed  is  held  at  the  edge  of  the  canoe  in  place  of 
"the  bended  bows"  while  the  over  and  over  sewing  continues 
round  the  edge  back  to  A  B.  When  E  F  is  reached,  over-sew 
down  the  curve  of  the  end  to  G  H  and  up  again  before  sewing  the 
**bended  bow  of  cedar"  to  the  second  side  of  the  canoe.  The  ends 
should  be  drawn  firmly  as  this  sewing  curves  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  Do  not  fold  or  bend  sharply,  lest  the  curved  bottom  be 
injxired. 

Slow  fingered  children  may  omit  the -rail  of  paper  twine  and 
deft  ones  may  make  the  border  more  elaborate  by  stitching  in 
and  out  the  holes  with  another  color,  dull  blue  or  green. 

As  many  children  as  possible  should  assist  in  making  the 
pattern  for  the  moccasin,  "Magic  moccasin  of  deer  skin."  A 
cast  of  a  baby's  foot  or  a  docile  tot  from  the  Kindergarten,  or 
even  a  big  doll,  should  furnish  the  model.  Each  child  may  have 
an  oblong  piece  of  wrapping  paper  or  not  too  soft  newspaper  and 
placing  the  model  foot  upon  this,  may  fold  the  back  of  the  heel 
into  shape,  curve  the  sides  and  cnish  them  over,  tapping  the 
fullness  over  the  toes.  The  space  that  is  left  will  suggest  the 
necessity  for  the  tongue.  From  these  crude  patterns  the  teacher 
or  some  deft  child  should  make  a  composite  pattern  and  reduce 
it  to  the  size  desired.  Waste  bits  of  leather,  cheap  chamois  skin, 
brown  cotton  duck,  or  heavy  unbleached  cotton  cloth  will  serve 
for  the  footwear  of  these  make-believe  Indians,  and  the  sewing 
can  be  done  with  linen  thread  or  with  sewing  silk.     The  quicker 
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children  can  decorate  their  moccasins  by  sewing  beads  upon  the 
tongue. 

In  making  the  belts  of  wampum  there  need  be  no  make- 
believe  at  all  but  the  actual  copying  in  miniature  of  every  part 
of  an  actual  Indian  occupation.  The  Indian  of  today  buys  his 
beads  and  his  thread  of  the  trader  just  as  we  do.    The  Indian 
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uses  an  open  frame  or  a  long  narrow  board  for  the  foundation 
of  bis  loom  for  which  a  good  schoolroom  substitute  is  a  strip  of 
stiff  cardboard.  The  setting  up  of  the  warp  is  simple,  see  illus- 
tration of  both  face  and  reverse  of  cardboard  loom.  The  weav- 
ing may  be  done  in  three  ways,  according  to  the  government 
reports.  The  one  in  which  the  needle,  after  slipping  a  row  of 
beads  on  the  following  thread,  crosses  first  under  and  then  over 
all  the  threads  of  the  warp  at  once,  is  the  simplest  in  the  school- 
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room.  Goveriunent  reports  give  actual 
patterns.  These  may  be  found,  too, 
in  museums,  in  the  Indian  stores, 
and  in  many  of  the  recently  published 
schoolbooks.  The  children  should 
have  wide  freedom  of  choice,  but  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Indian  designs 
and  color  should  not  be  spoiled,  nor 
the  opportunity  for  the  lesson  of 
respect  for  things  of  real  meaning, 
lost  by  letting  them  "invent"  patterns. 
One  of  the  most  common  Indian 
patterns,  that  of  the  diamond  refers 
to  a  foe  of  the  Indians,  the  diamond- 
backed  rattlesnake,  and  is  almost  in- 
definitely varied. 

For  children  of  the  second  grade, 
the  size  of  bead  designated  as  Agate  is 
suitable,  while  older  children  can  pro- 
duce work  more  nearly  like  that  of 
their  Indian  cousins  by  using  the 
smaller  size  designated  as  £.  The 
Seed  beads  are  too  fine  for  schoolroom 
use.  Rarely  more  than  three  colors  of 
bead  are  used  in  a  pattern,  including 
the  color  of  the  backgroimd. 

A  belt  five  beads  in  width  and 
four  inches  in  length  will  teach  its 
little  maker  many  lessons  beside  those 
of  the  simple  weaving  loom  upon 
which  it  is  built.  The  loom  should 
be  set  up  with  number  40  grey  linen 
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thread  and  the  beads  woven  in  with  number  60  or  70.  When 
the  belt  is  completed,  tear  away  the  cardboard  loom.  After  it 
has  served  its  purpose  in  the  schookoom  the  belt  may  be  sewed 
upon  a  double  piece  of  ribbon  to  harmonize  with  its  barbauric 
colors  and  used  as  a  fob  by  an  appreciative  sister. 

If  the  children  are  interested  in  Docas's  people  or  in  the 
people  of  '*Wigwam  Stories,*'  the  weaving  of  a  rug  or  blanket 
will  seem  a  natural  step  after  the  needle  weaving  work  of  the  belt. 

The  simpler  the  loom  the  better.  The  dull  red  of  a  good 
old  IVavajo  blanket  cannot  be  matched  in  double  Germantown 
or  in  Scotch  wool,  but  a  good  dark  red  can  be  bought  in  either 
material,  and  with  black  wool  and  white,  of  the  same  kind,  a 
really  Indian-like  effect  can  be  produced.  Three  or  four  looms 
may  be  set  up  and  a  few  rows  woven  by  each  child  during  the 
reading  lessons. 

Much  good  work  in  manual  training  can  be  Incidental  and 
individual.  Some  child  will  be  interested  in  Hiawatha's  bow 
and  arrows  and  will  gladly  make  a  bow  of  four  inches  of  reed, 
of  any  size  larger  than  number  3,  strung  with  stout  linen  thread ; 
arrows  of  reed  will  really  fly,  especially  if  feathered  by  careful 
fingers  with  bits  of  a  discarded  quill  from  the  big  sister's  hat. 

Another  child  will  wish  to  make  a  papoose  cradle.    Hiawatha's 

"lindeo  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews," 


was  but  the  Algonquin  way  of  fashioning  these  queer  cocoons. 
Each  tribe  has  its  own  kind  of  cradle. 

One  of  the  simple  cradle's  shown  in  the  Plate  is  made  of 
birch  bark,  heavy  cardboard  or  thin  wood.  Holes  are  punched 
with  an  awl  or  with  scissors  to  admit  the  number  3  reeds  or  twigs 
which  form  the  head  screen  to  which  is  attached  the  string  of 
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beads  or  other  playthings  of  the  little  papoose.     The  small  brave 
himself,  a  doll  or  a  peanut,  as  the  ease  may  be,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
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made  of  chamois,  old  kid  glove  or  bit  of  flannel,  is  attached  to  his 
cradle  by  means  of  lacing  strings  passed  through  holes  in  the  bark. 
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Tbe  Ayacbe  makn  a  cxaAc  easBj  cofiei  in  nuniatiire,  figure 
5.  A  ten-iadi  pieee  of  stDot  reed,  ™h^i  5  or  6  is  tied  finnly 
into  a  cirdc  end  after  beiaf  tnflirnni  fej  soakiDg,  the  ihape  is 
modrfiffd  into  a  long  curve  havsnc  the  ^i*iPflf  of  die  seau-<iTde 
at  one  end  bniger  Oan  Qnt  at  tbe  other.     Tying  tightly  will  accom- 

{i^ish  ^is.  This  leather  strip 
diat  holds  the  papooce  is 
shaped  as  shown  in  figure  4, 
and  is  folded  over,  sewed  to 
die  reed  and  laced  across  the 
papoose. 

The  wicker  cradle  is  not 

too   hard   for  a   little  basket 

maker.     Two  of  the  long  up- 

%\         '  ^^^^^^^H  rights  should  be  of  larger  reed 

Cr^       ^^^^^^HL  than  the  rest  as  the  cradle, 

papooae  and  ail  rests  upon 
them.  The  weaving  is  of  raw 
hide  or  raffia. 

Bits  of  leadier,  cloth,  card- 
board, these  help  to  make  real 
the  abundant  pictures.  A  clay  papoose,  neatly  rolled  and  tucked 
up  in  pink  calico,  and  carefully  strapped  with  a  shoe  lacing  to  a 
cradle  back  of  cardboard  is  a  choice  possession  of  &e  teacher 
for   whom   it  was  made. 

Ten  inches  of  round  reed,  number  4  or  5  makes  the  frame 
of  the  tnow-shoe  (see  Plate  A).  Soaked  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  moments  or  in  cold  for  half  an  hour  it  may  be  bent  into 
shape.  Tie  at  once  and  firmly  witib  chamois,  raw  hide  or  lacing, 
leaving  one  end  of  the  string  long  enough  to  knot  in  the  semblance 
of  the  filling  of  a  real  snow-shoe.  Three  times  across  will  fiU 
sufficiently  a  shoe  of  the  dimensions  suggested. 
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The  baskets  resemble  those  of  the  Apache  Indians.  The 
coil  is  of  paper  twine  sewed  with  raffia  in  black  or  brown  with 
orange  or  Indian  red  with  green  or  blue. 

The  carrying  buckets  are  indicated  by  the  illustration ^  figure 
6,  but  are  much  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
They  must  be  carefully  curved  and  fitted^  and  sewed  with  stout 
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thread.     The  handles  are  of  thread  and  hang  upon  little  forked 
twigs,     or  bent  pins— suspended  by  strings  from  the  yoke. 

The  **picture  writing"  is  from  the  chapter  of  that  name  in 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  and  affords  a  delightful  and  valuable 
lesson.  All  the  things  made  by  the  children  increase  in  interest 
as  they  are  contributed  temporarily  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Indian  encampment.  The  green  spot  chosen  by  the  tribe  may 
be  represented  by  a  half  yard  of  coarse  green  flannel  or  cartridge 
paper,  failing  the  soft  green  moss  which  is  the  prettiest  substitute 
for  turf.  A  bit  of  looking-glass  is  the  lake  upon  the  calm  water 
of  which  the  canoes  will  rest.  Irregular  little  twigs  make  wintry 
trees,  bits  of  evergreen  the  "black  and  gloomy  pine  trees,"  "the 
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firs  with  cones  upon  them,"  all  firmly  supported  by  clay  roots. 
The  setting  of  the  scene  thus  provided,  wigwams  are  clearly 
required.  Five  or  more  stout  twigs  set  into  holes  punched  in  a 
circle  in  a  cardboard  foundation,  and  tied  together  at  the  top, 
make  the  frame  of  the  wigwam.  Burlaps,  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  duck  or  even  coarse  meat  paper  cut  in  a  circle  and  opened 
on  a  radius,  make  good  covering.  On  this  may  be  painted 
the  totem  of  the  tribe  and  other  picture  writing  indicative 
of  the  prowess  of  the  owner.  Little  wigwams  having  frame- 
work of  tootlipicks  and  covering  of  cotton  cloth  can  be 
pitched  very  quickly  if  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
village  in  haste. 

The  size  of  the  moccasins  contributed  may  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  papoose,  who  in  turn  may  be  far  too  large  to  live 
in  the  wigwam.  The  belt  of  wampum  will  be  longer  than  the 
canoe,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  as  tall  as  the  trees.  The  rug  may 
be  larger  than  the  wigwam,  the  snow  shoes  larger  than  the  canoe. 
But  in  making  these  things  which  are  incongruous  only  in  size, 
the  child  is  learning  the  use  of  pattern  and  template^  learning 
to  measure,  to  fold,  cut,  sew,  weave,  and  knot,  besides  the  in- 
numerable other  lessons  which  the  good  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing will  include  in  each  bit  of  the  work. 

Each  teacher  will  present  each  thing  in  her  own  way.  The 
children  will  get  from  making  any  given  object  much  or  little 
education,  much  or  little  training,  according  as  the  teacher  sees 
the  possibilities  of  that  object,  and  its  connections  with  the  child's 
interests,  manual  and  mental,  with  his  acquired  knowledge,  and 
his  increased  power. 

This  interest  in  the  Indian  and  his  industries  can  rise  into 
valuable  elementary  manual  training  or  it  can  descend  into  mere 
"busy  work."  If  the  pilot  remember  that  her  teaching  is  as  a 
river,  and  aims  to  keep  her  precious  craft  in  a  part  of  the  stream 
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which  is  moving  healthily  onward,  and  is  not  caught  in  the  stag- 
nant water  of  unintelligent  copying  and  repetition,  she  will  find 
that  these  notes  of  what  has  been  done  are  but  a  suggestion  of 
what  pleasures  and  problems  await  her  in  the  Hiawatha  country. 

ELIZABETH  J.  WOODWARD 
Boatoa,  Msasachusetts 
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MOUWT  VERNON 

WASHINGTON'S  beautiful  home  is  here  shown  on  the  side 
that  overlooks  the  view  of  the  river.  Washington  in- 
herited this  house  from  his  brother  in  1752.  The  estate  has  many 
acres  and  the  various  out-buildings  including  negro  quarters,  formed 
a  model  establishment  for  conducting  all  the  home  industries 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  gentleman  of  the  day. 

The  view  chosen  in  the  sketch  brings  out  the  rhythmic 
beauty  of  the  series  of  pillars  as  seen  in  perspective. 

Note  the  distribution  of  the  values.  The  largest  dark  in  the 
nearer  tree  mass  is  formed  of  coarser  and  freer  lines  than  the  others. 
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The  transparency  of  the  shadow  beneath  the  veranda  comes  only 
with  nice  regard  for  value  and  for  direction  and  quality  of  line. 

The  lattice  balustrade  around  the  roof  of  the  veranda  is 
suggested  by  showing  glimpses  of  roof  and  trees  behind.     Scarcely 
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any  detail  is  picked  out.  While  fine  detail  in  architecture  is  one 
of  its  charms,  in  a  sketch  of  this  size  most  of  it  must  be  omitted 
in  favor  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the  masses. 

THE  NORTH  CHURCH  TOWER 

From  this  tower  were  hung  the  signal  lanterns  on  the  night 
of  the  i8th  of  April  1775.  Longfellow  has  immortalized  the 
incident  in  the  poem,  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

This  church  is  interesting  also  as  an  example  of  Colonial 
church  architecture.  Its  spire  in  common  with  many  others 
of  the  period  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  who  has  been  called  the  "father  of  the  American  Colonial 
style."  To  see  that  Wren's  London  steeples  are  the  prototypes 
of  those  of  the  colonies  one  needs  but  to  look  at  pictures  of  such 
churches  as  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Brides,  and  others. 

A  stem  simplicity  marks  this  colonial  structure,  but  it  has 
dignity  and  beauty  of  proportion.  The  sketch  while  omitting 
details  preserves  the  main  proportions.  It  is  vignetted  so  that 
nothing  may  detract  from  the  steeple  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  drawing.  The  direction  of  lines  is  to  be  carefully  noted. 
While  the  general  direction  of  those  forming  the  shade  side  of 
the  spire  follow  the  perspective,  other  lines  of  another  direction 
on  the  front  prevent  monotony  of  handling.  These  oblique  lines 
are  balanced  by  the  sky  lines  drawn  in  opposite  direction  behind 
the  tower.  The  very  sketchy  treatment  of  the  suggested  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  sketch  should  be  noted  and  its  reason 
appreciated. 

JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  Culture  8ch(Ml 
Kew  Yark 
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THE  comment  made  to  me  by  many  persons  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Dana's  address  before  the  teachers  of  the  Manual  Arts 
in  Brooklyn  last  Jtme,  was,  "Aren^t  you  fortunate  to  work  In  a 
city  with  such  a  librarian  and  with  such  help  and  support  from  a 
public  library."  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  appreciation  felt  and 
there  is  also  no  reason  why  other  places  either  large  or  small 
should  not  receive  like  help  from  a  similar  source.  The  Newark 
Public  Library  has  a  large  assembly  room  on  its  fourth  floor, 
seating  about  four  hundred,  where  meetings  of  teachers  are  held 
by  supervisors  or  for  any  purpose  which  is  educational;  it  has 
two  other  large  rooms  whose  walls  are  hung  with  screens  which 
are  used  for  exhibitions;  it  has  a  large  reference  department  of 
art  and  other  reference  l>ooks  but  besides  these  advantages  which 
may  be  found  in  a  large  city  only,  there  are  many  means  of  help 
which  may  be  had  in  a  smaller  place.  It  is  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  size  of  the  library  that  is  needed. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  is  a  collection  of  pictures  made 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  illustrating  any  subject  to  their  classes. 
This  collection  includes  over  twenty  thousand  pictures  mounted 
and  unmounted  and  is  arranged  according  to  subjects.  If  a 
teacher  is  giving  a  talk  upon  Millet  she  applies  to  the  library  and 
those  in  charge  send  to  her  classroom  a  collection  of  reproduc- 
tions of  maiiy  of  Millet's  paintings.  If  in  connection  with  the 
geography  work  she  asks  for  pictures  of  Paris,  the  frigid  zone  or 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  she  receives  at  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
used  a  goodly  collection  of  illustrative  matter.  If  the  pupils  in 
one  of  the  higher  grades  are  to  write  a  composition  on  the  Panama 
Canal  the  teacher  sends  a  note  to  the  library  a  day  or  two  in 
advance  and  when  the  pupils  go  there  for  reference  material  the 
t>ookE  or  magazines  dealing  with  the  particular  phase  which 
they  are  to  study  are  ready  for  them.  In  writing  upon  a  many 
sided  subject  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  saved  by 
this  co-operation. 
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The  Children's  Room  with  its  fifteen  thousand  books  is  a 
veritable  store-bouse  of  pleasure.  A  bulletin-board  is  used  for 
the  display  of  drawings  made  in  the  public  schools.  These  are 
furnished  by  the  drawing  supervisor,  and  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  children's  room  are  changed  every  three  or  four  days.  A 
group  of  interested  children  may  always  be  found  before  this 
board  gaining  inspiration  and  help  from  others'  work  or  proud 
and  delighted  at  finding  a  piece  of  their  own. 

In  other  subjects  beside  the  drawing  does  this  department 
help  the  schools.  In  the  fall  on  a  long  table  are  arranged  many 
jars  containing  varieties  of  seed  pods  and  often  through  the  year 
the  flowers  of  the  month  are  kept  where  the  students  of  botany 
may  study  them.  As  the  season  calls  for  them,  pictures  illustrat- 
ing some  period  in  history  as  the  Thanksgiving  story,  Lincoln, 
Washington,  the  history  of  the  state  or  city;  or  picttwes  and 
specimens  showing  the  manufacture  of  some  product  as  silk, 
knit  goods,  or  book  bMding  is  shown.  In  speaking  of  one  of 
the  ladies  in  this  department  a  short  time  ago  a  small  boy  said, 
"She  is  the  little  lady  who  knows  everything," and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  an  opinion  should  have  been  gained  where  the  constant 
effort  is  to  help  the  little  people  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 
The  children *s  room  is  accessible  however  to  a  very  small  part  of 
the  forty  thousand  young  people  in  the  city.  It  is  well  patronized 
but  many  children  live  too  far  away  to  make  personal  visits  possible. 
The  teachers  however  found  that  they  were  able  to  get  for  their  pupils 
any  book  in  the  library  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  forming  of  individual  libraries  which  are  now  foimd  in  over 
two  hundred  class-rooms.  A  teacher  visits  the  library,  looks  over 
the  books  and  selects  the  group  usually  forty  volumes,  often  fifty 
— which  she  would  like.  The  books  selected  are  sent  to  the  class- 
room in  a  convenient  case  with  a  list  of  them  which  can  easily 
be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  record  of  those  she  lends. 
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Assistants  from  the  library  visit  the  teachers  havings  these 
collections  as  frequently  as  possible;  answer  inquiries,  change 
any  or  all  of  any  set  at  the  teacher's  request,  and  help  by  brief 
talks  to  the  pupils  to  keep  before  them  the  fact  that  the  whole 
library,  of  which  their  little  branch  is  only  a  sample,  is  at  their 
disposal.  The  selection  of  these  Individual  libraries  is  made 
largely  with  the  pupils'  interests  in  mind  but  this  may  be  supple- 
mented by  books  which  are  of  general  use  in  the  classroom. 
Some  include  in  their  lists  a  few  books  for  adults  and  lend  them 
to  the  parents  of  their  pupils  through  the  latter.  This  custom 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  every  school  building  shall  be  a 
branch  of  the  library  with  a  collection  of  books  suitable  for  the 
people  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  a  branch  of  over  three  thousand 
volumes,  with  current  periodicals,  and  a  librarian.  To  this  are 
added  about  two  hundred  volumes  each  year.  Once  a  month 
the  library  sends  to  the  school  buildings  a  list  of  interesting  articles 
of  educational  import  telling  in  which  magazine  each  may  be 
found.  It  also  sends  occasionally  lists  of  books  relating  to  certain 
topics  as  history,  geography,  or  science,  thus  keeping  the  busy 
teacher  in  touch  with  the  latest  thought  and  saving  her  much 
time  by  this  gleaning. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exhaust  the  list  of  ways  in  which  the 
Newark  Library  bestows  help  upon  the  schools.  Libraries 
and  schools  working  side  by  side  may  do  much  for  the 
uplift  of  a  town  or  city.  No  one  doubts  that  a  country  must 
be  moulded  and  trained  through  the  education  of  its  people,  and 
through  the  schools  the  library  may  reach  the  young  and 
exert  its  strongest  influence. 


MABEL  J.  CHASE 

Askictaal  a  tpcrvlsor  of  Drawlof 
Ncivark,  New  Jersey 
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^■:  • ->    '  "l       ^  EW  more    interesting   subjects    for 

ii^"^  pen  and  ink  expression  can  be 
found  than  trees  and  foliage;  but, 
unless  the  tree's  growth  and  char- 
acter are  studied  in  successive 
stages-  that  is,  by  drawing  sprays 
of  foliage,  twigs,  or  tree  trunks,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  rather  com- 
plex subject.  A  drawing  of  a  tree 
should  not  only  look  like  a  tree  but 
a  certain  type  of  a  tree  whose  char- 
acteristics and  name  shall  be 
^^iiCrria  recognized. 

2$}i  To  the  student  of  nature   the 

various  evergreens  known  as  conifers  appeal  very  strongly  for 
representation.  So  varied  are  their  forms  even  in  one  species, 
that  sometimes  two  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing  under! 
different  climatic  conditions  are  totally  imlike.  Take  for 
example  the  cedar  tree,  in  a  favorable  environment  it  assumes 
a  dense,  conical  shape;  but  near  the  sea  coast  where  the  winds 
blow  continuously  it  changes  its  order  of  growth  entirely.  There 
it  flattens  out  its  boughs  and  assumes  a  horizontal  or  an  umbrella 
like  effect.  In  this  guise  it  offers  less  resistance  to  the  wind. 
The  Japanese  have  methods  of  dwarfing  trees  and  training  them 
to  assume  all  sorts  of  grotesque  shapes  but  it  is  not  an  idea  that 
man  has  created.  Nature  has  been  working  along  this  line  on  a 
gigantic  scale  for  ages.  One  has  but  to  visit  certain  places  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast  to  see  the  results  of  this  work. 

On  the  marshes  of  Wildwood,  New  Jersey  which  have  been 
favorite  sketching  grounds  for  artists  on  more  than  one  occasion 
may  be  seen  some  of  these  "Japanesque"  cedars.  They  stand 
out  clearly  silhouetted  against  the  sky  or  the  level  greenness  of 
the  marshes— some  solitary  and  gaunt  and  rheumatic  looking, 
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others  in  more  sociable  groups  forming  numerous  "bits**  for 
compositions  that  never  fail  to  please  the  eye. 

Nowhere,  perhaps  can  more  interesting  examples  of  ever- 
greens be  found  than  on  the  coast  of  Honteray  in  California. 
They  are  the  famous  Monteray  Cypresses,  a  species  of  trees  closely 
allied  to  the  cedar.     The  most  striking  of  all  these  trees  are  **The 
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Sentinel"  and  flie  "Ostrich."  This  latter  is  formed  by  two  trees 
standing  apart  from  the  others  and  so  interlacing  and  interming- 
ling their  foliage  as  to  produce,  at  a  little  distance  the  effigy  of  a 
grotesque  and  gigantic  bird  taking  a  big  stride  across  country  (i). 
These  trees  stand  on  a  blufif  overlooking  the  rocks  and  booming 
surf  of  the  Pacific  in  grim  isolation,  serving  as  a  perennial  sub- 
ject for  painters  and  photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  before  attempting  to  draw  evergreen  trees 
in  pen  and  ink,  one  should  first  size  up  the  subject  carefully  mak- 
ing a  light  pencil  outline  of  the  masses  of  foliage,  the  trunk  and 
branches,  noting  such  twigs  that  stand  out  clearly  and  lighter 
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against  the  darker  masses.  The  shadows  had  better  be  inked 
in  first  using  strong  solid  blacks  when  the  occasion  demands. 
If  this  be  carefully  done  much  of  the  character  of  the  subject  will 
immediately  assert  itself  and  the  high  lights  and  middle  tones 
will  take  care  of  themselves.     While  expression  in  lines  is  largely 

a  matter  of  individual  "feeling," 
yet  there  are  certain  rules  which 
the  student  may  resort  to  in  order 
to  express  himself.  Allowing 
the  lines  to  follow  the  surface,  is 
a  pretty  good  rule  to  follow;  but 
let  there  be  variety  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lines  as  well.  The 
foliage  of  the  cypress  is  dense^ 
dark  and  *'choppy'*  and  to  my 
mind  looks  best  rendered  in  a 
wavy  line  by  working  the  pen  in 
every  direction,  thus  making  a 
succession  of  loops  heavier  and 
denser  in  the  shadows  and  lighter 
and  looser  in  the  lights. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  before  sketching  a  tree  itself  to  make 
a  few  studies  of  sprays  of  foliage  in  masses,  and  sprays  with  cones 
for  details,  such,  for  example  as  this  spray  of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  cone  (2).  The  Norway  spruce  is  a  tree  that  is  very  common 
in  parks  and  gardens  and  sprays  of  foliage  with  cones  attached 
are  readily  obtainable.  Pin  a  spray  against  a  white  background 
(I  have  for  this  purpose  a  stretcher  covered  with  white  muslin) 
and  place  it  near  a  window  in  order  to  get  good  light  and  shade 
effects  upon  the  subject.  Use  a  medium  soft  pencil  and  a  good 
sized  piece  of  bristolboard— that  known  as  Strathmore  is  excellent 
for  the  purpose.     First  sketch  in  the  twig  then  the  main  masses 
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of  foliage  and  the  cones.  The  representation  of  the  scales  of 
the  cones  (3)  always  presents  a  serious  problem  to  the  student. 
Study  first  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  them  and  outline 
this  in  pencil  then  with  the  pen  suggest  rather  than  literally  draw 
out  each  scale.  Let  the  lines  make  a  tint,  which  when  placed 
rightly  will  express  an  edge.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the 
treatment  of  the  needles.  Pay  more  attention  to  those  that  are 
seen  in  detail  than  to  those  receding  into  the  background.  A 
quick  movement  of  the  hand  in  making 
the  pen  strokes  is  always  advisable.  It 
gives  a  look  of  snappiness,  vigor  and 
crispness  to  the  work.  These  qualities 
lacking  in  a  pen  sketch,  it  will  have  a  life- 
less, uninteresting  look. 

The  various  conifers  as  the  pines,  hem- 
locks, larches,  spruces,  not  to  forget  holly 
and  mistletoe  and  English  ivy,  offer  fascin- 
ating subjects  during  the  winter  months  when  other  subjects  are 
not  available.  Such  studies  of  cones  and  foliage  are  invaluable  to 
the  students  taking  designing  or  to  those  taking  up  the  study 
of  botany. 

I  have  the  students  in  my  classes  use  only  three  kinds  of 
pens  Gillott's  303,  404,  and  170.  We  have  a  number  of  each 
kind,  using  a  new  pen  for  fine  strokes  and  another  that  has  be- 
come more  flexible  by  constant  use  for  the  stronger  and  heavier 
lines.  We  also  use  a  small  camel's  hair  brush  that  comes  to  a 
good  point  for  strong  solid   blacks. 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE 
Hlfh  ScbOf^,  Stockton.  California 
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REPRESENTATION  AND  DESIGN 

BEAUTY  is  the  real  topic  in  Hay.     Read  the  introductory 
paragraphs  in  last  month's  Outline,  and  have  that  outline 
in  mind  when  following  this  one. 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.     Draw  the  most  familiar  spring  flowers,  in 
color. 

L«t  the  children  make  a  whole  set  of  colored  "photographs,"  each  under 
its  own  cover  Decide  on  the  uze  of  page  required  for  a  photograph  of  HisB 


Buttercup  or  Mr.  Dandelion,  and  cut  the  paper  twice  that  tize  k)  that  when 
folded  in  the  middle  one  pari  will  form  the  cover.  The  iltustraiioo  at  A  shows 
the  outside  of  the  cover  and  the  third  page  of  the  folio, — the  portrait,  "as  natural 
as  life,"  of  Miss  Buttercup.  This  picture  was  made  by  Emil  Palmer,  Anoka, 
Minn.  Let  one  group  of  children  try  one  6ower  and  another  another.  Have 
the  finished  folders  of  uniform  size.  The  portraits  may  be  made  on  drawing 
paper  and  then  mounted  on  the  third  page  of  a  gray  folio,  or  of  a  colored  folio 
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(provided  it  is  of  the  right  color,— a  color  which  does  not  rival  the  colors  of  the 
flowerj . 

SECOND  YEAR.     Draw  spring  flowers  in  color,  as  illustra- 
tions for  nature  papers. 

Hake  the  drawingG  on  sheets  of  appropriate  size  and  shape  (See  Plate  B), 
and  then  mount  each  on  the  third  page  of  a  folio,  having  pages  of  the  right  size 
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and  color  to  look  well.  On  the  cover  of  this  folio  nuy  be  written  the  name  of 
the  flower  and  a  brief  statement  of  where  it  grew,  when  it  appeared,  etc.,  all 
neatly  arranged  within  a  margin  line. 

THIRD   YEAR.     Draw  spring  growths  such  as  sprouting 
seeds,  catkins,  buds,  flowers,  etc. 

Hake  the  drawings  on  sheets  of  appropriate  nze  and  shape  (See  Plate  B*) 
and  make  each  the  subject  of  a  lesson  involving  the  writing  of  an  appropriate 
quotation^  or  a  descriptive  paragraph  or  two.  The  paper  might  take  the  form 
of  an  eight  paged  folder  made  by  folding  and  cutting  a  sheet  as  shown  at  C. 
With  title  page  outside,  drawing  used  as  frontispiece  (on  the  fourth  page),  text 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages,  with  seventh  and  eighth  pages  blank,  forming  the 
back  cover.    Such  a  pamphlet  requires  no  binding. 


*n*t«  B  in  noAWc  up  of  prix«  dnimnaf  from  la«t  yeAr'«  contMli,  weond  mad  third  jraar 
woric  1,  By  W.  B..  lofrn  oot  giraa:  2.  By  H,  W.  R.,  Plymouth:  8,  By  ForrcNt  WUtaker, 
Bnlotree;  <  By  H  B.  A.,  Plymouth:  fb,  By  Doris  DowdeU;  6,  By  Rocer  Woleott,  E.  Loog- 
mwilmr:  7,  By  Hilda  Johtsoa.  Brttintree,  JAtm. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Make  diawings  from  blossoming  plants, 
in  water  color,  and  simplified  forms  of  such  plants,  easy  to  repeat. 

Last  oiooth  the  pupils  of  this  grade  learned  to    make    borders,  surface 
patterns,  etc,  by  repeating  simplified  animal  forms.     This  month  they  are  to 
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be  lead  to  see  that  the  flowers  furnish  forms  which  may  be  repeated  to  make 
pleasing  patterns  in  a  similar  way.  Let  them  first  draw  the  flowers  as  they 
appear,  using  any  convenient  medium.  Let  them  compare  various  drawings 
of  tha  same  plant  and  see  which  position  of  the  flower  or  leaf  is  most  character- 
iatk.    A  side  view  of  a  violet,  for  example,  suggests  the  violet,  even  when  it 
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is  poorly  drawn,  much  more  readilj  and  strongly  than  does  a  front  view.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  the  most  descriptive  view,  let  them  try  to  represent  th&t  view 
with  the  fewest  possible  strokes  of  the  brush,  as  shown  at  V.*  Two  values  may 
be  used,  one  for  flowers,  and  one  for  leaves.  Practice  repeating  these  rapidly 
in  borders,  centers  and  surface  patterns,  painting  all  the  stems  first,  then  all 
the  petals  having  one  position,  then  all  having  another  position,  etc.,  through- 
out the  pattern. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  studies  of  the  spring  flowers  and 
from  them  derive  resets  of  pleasing  shape. 

The  making  of  the  booklet  on  Rosets,  spoken  of  last  month,  may  proceed 
as  follows:  Take  two  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  9x13  inches,  and  fold  them  to 
make  pages  6  z  g  Inches.  These  will  ultimately  be  bound  with  thread  to  make 
an  eight  paged  booklet.  Rule  margin  lines  on  each  page,  1-2  inch  from  the 
top  and  sides  and  3-4  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  first  page  shall  be  the  Title 
page,  neatly  written  and  well  spaced.  See  plate  E.  The  second  shall  be  left 
blank  for  the  present.  On  the  third  (the  first  of  the  second  folio)  we  will  paste 
the  best  of  our  square  rosets,  made  last  month,  and  below  it  we  will  tell  about 
rosets  and  how  to  make  them.  See  plate  E,  3.  On  page  four  we  will  make 
drawings  In  pencil,  tinted  with  watercolor,  of  the  front  views  of  as  many  flowera 
as  we  have  time  for,  4 ;  and  on  the  fifth  page  we  will  make  drawings,  using 
mechanical  means  if  we  wish,  showing  the  geometric  plans  of  the  flower  forms. 
These  aholl  be  accompanied  by  brief  but  well  written  text,  to  make  well  com- 
pooed  pages.*  Next  month  we  will  finish  the  text  and  illustrations,  and  design 
an  appropriate  cover. 

Strive  to  have  each  booklet  unique.  Let  each  pupil  take  pride  in  having 
his  unlike  the  others.  Place  a  premium  on  originality,  and  a  double  premium 
upon  work  well  done. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  studies  of  the  flower  and  leaf  forms, 
and  from  them  derive  florets  of  pleasing  shape. 

The  making  of  the  booklet  on  Florets,  mentioned  last  month,  may  proceed 
as  described  tn  the  previous  grade.     The  cover  may  be  of  slightly  different 
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ctioracter,  (See  plate  F),  requiring  more  skill  in  spacing.  Page  two  shall  be 
left  blank  for  the  present.  On  page  three  begin  the  text  and  illustrations,  using 
first  a  few  collected  illustrations,  and  then  the  best  of  the  paper  forms  cut  last 
month.  See  plate  F,  3  and  4.  On  page  five  make  careful  drawings  from  leaves, 
flowers,  or  sprouts,  which  suggest  good  floret  forms.*  These  may  be  drawn  in 
pencil  and  tinted  in  water  color.  The  making  of  florets  derived  from  these 
can  be  the  first  work  another  month.  Let  each  pupil  work  out  his  text  and 
illustrations  in  his  own  way,  insisting  only  that  he  stick  to  the  subject  and  do 
his  level  best.  In  June  we  will  finish  text  and  iUustraCions  and  design  on  appro- 
priate cover. 

GRAMMAR 

Last  month  the  pupils  in  these  grades  began  to  study  the 
processes  of  weaving,  stenciling,  and  printing,  and  to  recognize 
adapted  units,  units  modified  to  meet  certain  conditions.  This 
month  they  should  be  led  to  look  to  nature  for  suggestions  of  new 
and  pleasing  forms,  and  fresh  and  harmonious  schemes  of  color. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Make  careful  studies  of  plants,  trees,  or 
other  natural  objects,  which  seem  likely  to  yield  suggestions  for 
woven  patterns. 

All  natural  objects  havinj;  dull  colors,  like  the  horsetail,  horse  chestnut 
bud,  and  catkins  of  various  kinds;  and  all  objects  of  strongly  accented  shape, 
like  the  tulip,  the  various  tree  forms,  and  numerous  birds  and  insects,  will  be 
found  helpful.  Select  such  forms  as  would  seem  to  "square-up'*  well,  and  such 
as  present  subdued  color  schemes.  The  illustrations  at  G  show  typical  material, 
well  handled :  i,  By  Mary  Houlihan,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  3,  By  Edward  Kirkland, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  3,  By  Berkeley  Taylor,  Longmeadow,  Mass.  4.  By  G.  K.  B., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  first  and  the  third  of  these  show  the  subdued  coloring; 
the  second  and  fourth,  forms  readily  adaptable  to  weaving. 

Other  forms  have  been  squared,  to  furnish  further  illustration  of  adaptable 
forms,  and  are  shown  at  H;  i,  The  bluet  flower;  2,  Ebony  fern;  3,  Lilac  flower, 
face  view;  4,  Apple  tree;  $,  Peach  blossom,  side  view;  6,  Tupelo  tree;  7,  Wild 
mustard  flower,  front  view;  8,  Opening  lilac  buds;  0,  Clover  leaf;  10,  Bluet 

■  The  Ml  Ot  Flomr  Formi*.  pul>)lalie*l  tiy  Henry  W    Ptmr.  BiMinn   N'nmta]  School, 
Benton,  Haas.,  anil  nwtinR  bul  littl«,  will  bv  found  belpfitl  here, 
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flower,  side  view;  ii,  Tulip  flower,  side  riew;  u,  Violet  leaf;  13,  Buttercup 
flower,  side  view;  14,  Violet  bud,  side  view;  15,  Fem  shoot;  t6,  Bloodroot  flower, 
front  view;  17,  Snow  drop,  side  view;  18,  Narcissus,  side  view. 

The  pupils  must  not  think  of  trying  to  interpret  the  whole  plant.  It  will 
be  enough  to  translate  a  single  flower,  leaf,  or  spray  into  the  squared  form. 
Figures  2, 9,  10,  13, 14,  and  17,  show  forms  akin  to  the  forms  of  simple  weaving, 
but  not  belonging  strictly  to  that  class.     They  are  such  fonns  as  mij  be  worked 


out  in  line  stitch.     Next  month  we  will  work  out  a  design  in  color,  making  use 
of  the  elements  secured  this  month. 


EIGHTH  YEAR.  Make  careful  studies  of  leaf  and  flower 
forms,  which  seem  likely  to  yield  suggestions  for  stenciled 
patterns. 

Almost  any  of  the  spring  flowers  will  be  serviceable.  Hake  drawings  in 
pencil  or  water  color,  similar  to  those  shown  at  I.  i,  By  Bessie  Farwell,  Keene, 
If.  H.  2,  By  Max  Raithel,  Westerly,  R.  I.  3,  By  Helen  Baxter,  Plymouth, 
Conn.  4,  By  Anna  Schilling,  Hiddletown,  Conn.  If  pencil  drawings  are  made, 
let  the  pupils  make  a  note  in  color  of  the  color  scheme  of  the  plant,  indicating 
not  only  the  different  hues  but  the  relative  amount  of  each,  as  the  scale  on  Plate 
K,  at   I,  indicates. 

From  a  study  of  these  drawings,  and  the  rhythmic  units  produced  lost 
month,  work  out  some  original  units.  First,  in  the  form  of  rough  freehand 
sketches,  such  as  those  given  on  Plate  J,  put  down  the  form  of  units  suggested 
by  a  flower,  a  group  of  leaves  and  buds,  a  spray ;  then  select  the  best  of  these 
and  refine  it,  redrawing  with  the  greatest  care,  that  the  result  may  embody  all 
the  knowledge  of  rhythmic  measures  and  refined  curves,  and  reflect  all  the 
skill  the  pupil  possesses.  Next  month  we  will  work  out  a  design  in  color,  mak- 
ing us«  of  the  elements  secured  this  month. 
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NINTH  YEAR.     Make  careful  studies  of  shoots,  sprays,  and 
flowering  plants,  which  are  notable  examples  of  graceful  curvature. 

Select  such  specimens  as  thoec  illustrated  on  Plate  K.  i.  By  Esther  Lun- 
dahl,  Bristol,  Conn.  2,  Bf  Dorothy  Leach|  Plymouth,  Conn.  3,  By  J.  B.  M., 
Pierce  School.  Newton,  Mass.  4,  By  John  J.  Gately,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  A 
fifth  illustration,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  the  Frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the 


25-1-5 


magazine,  by  Carl  E.  AlUson,  Grade  VIII,  Bliddletown,  Conn.,  a  drawing  in 

water  color,  which  received  a  First  Prize  last  spring.     The  drawings  should  be 

made  first  in  pencil,  and  should  be  most  thoughtfully  drawn,  to  bring  out  all 

possible  grace  of  movement  and  beauty  of  tine.     The  pencil  drawing  having 

been  finished,  a  second  pencil  drawing,  giving  the  main  lines  and  masses  should 

b  be  made  and  the  drawing  finished  in  water  color.     If  there  is  not  time  for  this 

I  second  drawing,  record  the  color  scheme  as  truthfully  as  possible,  by  means  of  a 

I  scale  such  as  that  shown  on  Plate  K,  at  t. 

I  From  the  drawings,  and  in  the  light  of  the  illustrations  collected  and 

I  developed  last  month,  design  a  few  graceful  decorative  elements  after  the  man- 

I. 
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ner  of  those  shown  on  Plate  L.  These  were  derived  from  the  drawings  on 
Plate  K,  as  may  readily  be  seen.  Plan  to  make  the  element  bisymmetrical  or 
balanced  in  plan,  and  of  such  mass  that  the  heavy  botmding  line  or  contonr 
will  present  a  well  proportioned  and  gracefully  bounded  mass.  The  result 
should  strike  the  eye  as  a  decorative  element,  not  as  a  picture  of  something.* 
Next  month  we  will  utilize  these  elements  in  the  making  of  a  design  for 
some  useful  object. 

*The  best  concise  statemeut  of  thiii  met  bod  of  securing  decorative  elements  from  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Year-Boole  of  the  Council  of  Buperrisora  of  Manual  Arts.  190n.  in  a  well 
illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Jamee  P.  Haney. 


.JlImL 
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By  WALTER    SARGENT 
OlrMtor  or  D»w1bk  kad  Muiutl  TraialOK,  Boatoo 

MAY 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

Plant  drawing.  Have  the  children  draw  the  flowers  which  they  find  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Small  children  draw  some  flowers  much  more 
easily  than  others.  The  dandelion,  purple  violet,  wild  azalea,  jonquil,  crocus, 
purple  trilltum,  and  a  few  others,  because  of  their  marked  individuality  of  form 
or  their  strong  color  can  be  more  successfully  represented  by  beginners  than 
flowers  whose  characteristics  are  less  noticeable.  Let  the  flower  to  be  drawn 
be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  and  drawn  on  another  sheet  placed 
beside  this.  These  flower  drawings  should  be  made  with  colored  crayons. 
The  older  children  in  this  division  may  be  expected  to  represent  the  general 
proportions  of  the  stem  and  flower,  the  direction  of  the  lines  and  the  pose  of 
the  flower  on  the  stem  with  some  degree  of  truth.  Such  directions  as,  '*Show 
how  much  room  on  the  paper  the  picture  of  the  flower  is  going  to  take,"  "Lay 
your  pencil  on  the  paper  to  show  in  what  direction  the  flower  grows,"  *'Show 
in  what  direction  the  flower  is  looking/*  if  given  before  the  drawing  is  made, 
help  towards  a  correct  representation  of  the  flower. 

Have  the  children  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  to  make  a  portfolio  in  which  to 
take  home  their  drawings.  Let  each  child  make  on  the  outside  of  his  portfolio, 
a  drawing  of  the  flower  which  he  was  able  to  represent  most  successfully,  or 
mount  upon  it  his  best  flower  drawing  and  print  his  name  underneath. 

Have  the  children  make  also  a  sketch  illustrating  some  outdoor  game  or 
occupation  which  they  see  frequently  during  this  month. 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  ninth  year  in  school. 

Plant  drawing.  Have  the  children  continue  the  drawing  of  twigs  aod  show 
the  opening  of  the  leaf  buds  and  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves.  Choose  a  flower 
which-  the  children  like  especially  and  continue  the  study  of  it  through  several 
lessons. 

I.  Have  each  one  bring  a  specimen  which  has  not  too  many  leaves  or 
branches,  but  is  simple  enough  to  be  represented  truthfully  within  the  time 
allowed  for  the  lesson.  Let  this  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  placed  in  a 
vase  or  bottle  on  the  pupil's  desk.  Have  several  drawings  made  with  brush 
and  ink,  showing  with  a  few  careful  strokes  the  general  shape  and  proportioni 
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of  the  plant.    Each  sketch  should  be  compared  with  the  plant  and  the  mistakes 
corrected  in  another  drawing. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  accurate  pencil  drawings  of  details  of  the  plant, 
showing  the  exact  shape  of  a  leaf,  a  joint,  the  joining  of  the  flower  with  the 
stem,  and  other  botanical  facts. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  match  as  nearly  as  possible  the  colors  of  parts  of  the 
plant,  by  making  color  sketches  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  a  leaf,  the  stem, 
the  petals  and  sepals. 

4.  A  careful  brush  and  ink  drawing,  showing  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
the  shapes  of  the  parts,  so  the  result  will  resemble  the  shadow  of  the  plant  as 
cast  by  the  sun. 

5.  A  water  color  sketch  of  the  plant  or  a  drawing  made  first  with  pencil 
and  colored  afterwards.  If  time  allows,  make  a  series  of  studies  of  another 
plant  in  a  similar  way.  Have  the  children  make  a  portfolio  in  which  to  keep 
these  drawings. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
FOR  MAY  WORK 

In  addition  to  that  given  last  month: 

The  Use  of  Nattiral  Forms  in  Design. 

Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Year-Book,  Council  of  Supemsors,  1906;  also  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  1905-1906. 

A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark. 
Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgley  and  Lilley. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Design,  Jackson. 
Lessons  on  Decorative  Design,  Jackson. 
Ornament  and  its  Application,  Day. 
The  Bases  of  Design,  Crane. 
Handbook   of   Ornament,   Meyer. 
The    Gate    Beautiful,    Stimson. 

Back  nimibers  and  current  number  of  the  International  Studio, — 
always  rich  in  reference  material. 

All  numbers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  for  March,  April,  May  and 
Jime. 
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WATER-WHEELS 

ALL  country  boys  have  wet  feet  and  get  scolded  in  April.  The 
bright  and  laughing  little  brooks  running  here  and  there 
are  simply  irresistible.  Boys  just  have  to  stop  and  play  with 
them.  A  sort  of  instinct  tells  the  boy  that  if  he  doesn't  they  will 
soon  run  dry,  and  he  will  be  grown  up;  and  then— think  of  all  the 
fun  you  miss  if  you  don't  play  with  brooks  when  your'e  little! 
I  used  to  like  best  to  make  the  brook,  laugh  for  me,  personally, 
while  turning  a  mill.  Oh,  those  April  afternoons  after  school  in 
"Uncle  Joe's  Spring  Pasture!"  He  had  a  "Sheep  Pasture,"  too, 
but  that  is  another  story.  He  was  "uncle"  to  all  the  boys,  in 
those  days,  a  Santa  Claus  man,  with  the  most  wonderful  great 
Windmill,  and  "look-out,"  and  "tallow-pot"— but  I  shall  forget 
to  tell  you  about  the  water-wheels.  The  "Spring  Pasture'*  was 
made  to  play  in  April  afternoons.  A  great  wall  of  rock,  so  steep 
that  we  couldn't  climb  it,  and  so  high  that  no  boy  ever  dared  to 
slide  down  it,  sheltered  the  spring  on  the  north-east,  and  the  late 
afternoon  sim  pouring  into  the  hollow  beneath  this  ledge  turned 
the  sod  to  violets  earl'er  than  elsewhere,  and  awoke  the  frogs  in 
the  Spring  long  before  any  peeped  in  the  "Flag  Pond."  The 
Spring  was  something  fearsome.  Uncle  Joe  had  roofed  it  over 
with  a  rude  bridge  of  rails  because  it  hadn't  any  bottom  and 
bubbles  came  up  from  the  inside  of  the  world  all  the  time.  The 
water  spread  out  and  made  a  little  pond  into  which  the  cows 
would  wade  to  drink,  but  into  which  we  didn't  dare  to  wade  very 
far,  because  you  couldn't  see  how  soon  the  bottom  slanted  off 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  it  might  be  slipprier  towards  the  deep 
edge  1  Out  of  the  far  end  of  this  Spring  Pond  flowed  a  little  brock 
with  steep  banks.  It  was  about  a  foot  wide  where  the  banks  were 
highest-  about  a  foot  high,  and  it  fanned  out  through  the  water 
cresses  below  just  right  to  make  a  place  for  testing  a  boy's  power 
to  jump.  In  the  diminutive  canyon  of  this  baby  brook  we  had 
a  mill  every  April. 
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First  get  your  box.  You  want  a  box  about  ten  inches  wide ;  and 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  deep,  according  to  your  brook. 
Take  out  the  lower  half  of  each  end,  and  make  a  gate  to  fit  one 
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I  end,  held  in  place  by  strips  nailed  to  the  sides  just  inside  the  gate. 

I  The  gate  should  fit  tight,  but  not  too  tight  to  slide  up  and  down. 

I  Now  for  the  wheel.     There  are  several  good  ways  to  make 

I  wheels  that  will  work  well.    We  used  to  make  a  wheel  like  figure 
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I,  or  when  we  could  get  the  stock,  a  wheel  Like  figure  2.  On  the 
shaft  of  the  wheel  we  used  to  have  a  reel,  or  sometimes  we  used 
the  shaft  itself  as  a  reel,  and  by  fastening  a  string  to  it,  we  made 
the  wheel  haul  a  boat  up-stream  for  us,  bringing  moss  and  pebbles 
to  repair  the  masonry  about  the  mill.  To  set  the  mill  properly 
between  the  banks,  and  to  make  all  the  water  run  through  the 
mill  when  the  gate  was  raised,  was  a  piece  of  engineering  almost 
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too  much  for  us.  But  of  course  we  worked  at  it  until  the  milt 
worked,  anyhow. 

Sometimes  we  dammed  up  the  brook  and  made  an  overshot 
wheel,  figure  3;  but  that  would  never  do  quite  so  much  work  as 
the  others.  We  found  too,  that  a  wheel  with  six  or  eight  "paddles" 
would  work  better  than  one  with  four.     Can  you  tell  why? 

Whenever  the  frogs  peep  now,  and  a  robin  sings  on  a  maple 
top,  with  the  late  spring  sun  on  his  breast,  if  I  shut  my  eyes  a 
moment,  I  can  hear  oui  little  mill  slapping  hands  with  the  brook, 
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and  see  our  little  "gxindalow"  tugging  up  through  the  swaying 
cresses  with  its  load  of  moss. 

HENRY    T.    BAILEY 


DOROTHY 

Dorothy  will  have  a  cape  instead  of  a  coat,  for  you  know  it 
is  not  only  much  simpler  than  a  coat  to  make  but  also  much 
easier  to  put  on  a  baby. 

Before  making  the  various  things  for  Dorothy's  wardrobe 
I  cut  paper  patterns  and  fit  them,  and  then  when  I  have  a  correct 
pattern  I  cut  my  material  by  it. 

The  cape,  figure  i  should  be  two-thirds  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  a-b  (that  Is  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  outside  or 
circumference)  is  ten  and  one  half  inches;  the  neck  of  the  cape 
should  have  a  radius  a-c  of  one-inch.  If  your  cloth  should  not 
be  large  enough  for  the  whole  cape  you  can  cut  the  cape  with  a 
seam  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  see  dotted  line  in  figure  i ; 
but  if  you  do  this  be  sure  that  you  allow  one  fourth  inch  on  each 
half  for  the  seam.  Also  see  that  the  seam  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  runs  lengthwise  of  the  goods.  Make  just  a  narrow  seam 
and  after  it  is  pressed  open,  overcast  it  (see  March  article)  neatly 
on  each  side. 

The  smaller  cape  or  wide  collar,  figure  2  is  five-sixths  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  d-e  is  three  and  three-fourths  inches.  The 
neck  of  this  smaller  cape  has  a  radius  d-f  of  three-fourths 
inch. 

The  capes  and  bonnet  are  bound  with  half  inch  ribbon 
of  which  I  used  four  yards.  You  can  sew  the  binding  on 
more  evenly  if  you  crease  the  ribbon  through  the  middle 
and  use  this  crease  as  a  guide.  The  ribbon  binding  is 
sewed   first  on   the  wrong   side    of    the    cape    with   the   fold 
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g  in  the  ribbon  even  witfa  the  edge  h  of  the  cape,  see  figure 
6.  The  cape  should  then  be  turned  right  side  out  and  the 
ribbon  folded  over  so  that  the  edge  k  covers  the  stitches  of  the 
first  sewing,  see  figure  7. 

You  will  find  it  best  I  think  not  to  hem  the  ribbon  down  but 
simply  to  sew  it  on  by  taking  a  back  stitch  and  then  running  a 
few  stitches.  Bind  both  capes,  except  at  the  necks,  in  this 
way;  after  this  you  can  sew  the  capes  together  at  the 
neck  and  put  both  into  the  same  binding.  Cut  a  piece 
of  ribbon  eight  inches  longer  than  you  need  for  the  binding 
so  that  you  will  have  four  inches  left  on  each  end  with  which 
to  tie  the  cape. 

Dorothy's  cape  and  bonnet  were  made  from  white  cashmere 
and  the  edges  bound  with  blue  ribbon;  you  can,  however,  use 
almost  any  material  for  the  cape  and  bonnet.  If  you  want  them 
for  summer  you  can  use  cotton  goods  or  for  winter  something 
heavier.  For  this  season  eiderdown  would  make  a  very  attrac- 
tive cape  and  bonnet  as  it  suggests  the  bear  cloth  which  is  being 
used  so  much  now  for  children's  coats. 

In  buying  material  for  the  cape  and  bonnet  you  would  better 
get  two-thirds  of  a  yard  as  your  cloth  will  need  to  be  long  enough 
that  the  fold  or  seam  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  cape  may 
be   lengthwise  of   the  goods. 

The  bonnet  is  made  in  two  parts,  -the  body,  figure  3,  and 
the  crown,  figure  5.  The  front  edge  of  the  body,  figure  3,  m-m, 
should  be  five  and  one  fourth  inches  long,  and  the  length  of  the 
back  in  a  straight  line,  0-0,  six  inches,  while  through  the  center 
from  point  to  point,  p-p,  it  should  measure  six  and  five  eighths 
inches.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  front  edge,  which 
is  straight,  to  the  center  of  the  back  edge,  which  is  curved  slightly 
r-s,  is  two  and  one  quarter  inches,  while  at  each  end  the  distance 
from  front  to  back,  m-o,  measures  two  inches. 
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Sew  the  parts  indicated  by  the  straight  lines,  p-o,  together 
to  form  the  back  seam,  see  dotted  line  in  figure  4.  Rtin  a  gather- 
ing string  along  the  back  edge  of  the  hood,  0-0,  and  sew  this 
edge  to  the  crown,  which  is  a  circle  one  and  one  fourth  inches 


in  diameter,  figure  5,  The  bonnet  finished  looks  like  figure  4. 
The  seams  of  the  bonnet  should  be  one-eighth  inch,  and  over- 
casted.  The  front  edge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet,  formed 
by  the  curves,  m-p,  in  figure  3,  should  be  bound  like  the  cape. 
Two  little  rosettes,  each  having  an  end  about  five  inches  long  to 
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form  the  strings,  are  then  sewed  just  above  the  lower  comer. 
A  little  frill  of  narrow  lace  gathered  in  the  front  of  the  bonnet 
makes  a  dainty  finish  around  the  face. 

You  can  see  in  the  picture  how  Dorothy  looks  when  ready  for 
her  airing. 

MARY   A.   BERRY 

W«t  NewtoD,  Masiachuaetta 
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BE  PATIENT,  oh,  be  patient  I     Put  your  ear  against 
the  earth;  listen  there  how  noiselessly  the  germ 
o'    the   seed    has    birth     how    noiselessly  and 
gently  it  upheaves  its  little  way,  Till  it  parts  the 
"  ~  scarcely  broken  ground,  and  the  blade  stands  up 

in  day." 

"Be  patient!  oh,  be  patient!  The  germs  of 
mighty  thought  must  have  their  silent  under- 
growth must  underground  be  wrought ;  But  as 
sure  as  there's  a  Power  that  makes  the  grass 
appear,  Our  land  shall  be  green  with  liberty, 
The  blade-time  shall  be  here." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Richard  C.  Trench, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  twenty  years,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  written  especially  for  teachers, 
who,  about  the  first  of  April,  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  year's  work  is  likely  to  bear  fruit  enough  in  June 
for  the  pupils  to  "pass.**  But  it  comes  with  a  deeper  message 
to  the  thoughtful  teacher.  It  suggests  the  larger  question,  Are 
we  working  with  Nature,  that  we  may  share  that  patience  and 
that  vision?  That  Power  makes  for  truth,  for  goodness  and  for 
beauty.  Does  our  work?  If  it  does,  then  we  may  rejoice  with 
the  sun,  laugh  with  the  brooks,  smile  with  the  landscape,  and 
sing  with  the  birds  every  spring,  knowing  that  our  work  will 
count. 


^  The  cover  says  this  is  a  "Patriots  Number."  It  is,  although 
it  contains  no  fireworks,  orations,  or  flags.  Such  symbols  as 
the  events  of  the  month  may  demand,  or  at  least  a  few  of  them, 
were  given  in  the  Outline  for  April  in  the  March  number.  Patriot- 
ism ought  to  show  itself  in  schools  in  magnifying  those  qualities 
and  habits  of  mind  which  generate  and  conserve  intelligent 
citizenship,    a  love  for  the  rocks  and  rills  of  our  country  j  a 
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€1  And  all  these  factors  in  education,  promoting  truth  and 
beauty  and  goodness,  are  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  draw- 
ing and  handicraft.  We  cannot  ignore  this  relation,  if  we  would; 
and  we  must  not  underestimate  the  significance  of  it.  We 
must  emphasize  upon  every  proper  occasion  the  value  of  the 
concrete  in  training  young  children.  "That  is  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which 
is  spiritual." 

C^  To  supplement  Hiss  Woodward's  article  on  Hiawatha,  a 
photograph  from  a  Sioux  teepee  is  reproduced  on  page  672.  This 
is  from  a  fac-simile  model,  made  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Hahn,  of  Spring- 
field Mass.*  On  page  673,  is  the  flat  of  another  wigwam  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Whitney  of  Salem.  This,  cut  from  coarse  cloth 
and  appropriately  decorated  gives  the  central  object  of  interest 
sin  the  Hiawatha  landscape  shown  on  page  670.  It  was  built 
up  after  the  manner  previously  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Whitney;  the  glass  water,  real  sand,  stones  and  *'trees,"  together 
with  the  paper  canoes  and  the  wigwam,  are  placed  upon  the 
sand  table,  and  backed  by  the  blackboard.  Skilful  blackboard 
sketching  produces  the  illusion  of  extensive  forest,  lake,  motmtains 
and  sky.  Hiawatha's  playmates,  two  of  them,  the  frog  and  the 
turtle,  have  been  admirably  drawn  for  us  by  Miss  Bess  B.  Cleave- 
land  of  Parkersburg,  W.  V.,  in  such  a  manner  that  children  can 
easily  copy  them  for  use  in  language  papers,  or  in  calendar  decora- 
tions. To  still  further  emphasize  the  out  door  feeling  April  always 
gives  I  have  drawn  the  first  spring  flower  for  the  initial  ornament} 
and  have  reproduced  on  page  678,  a  drawing  of  a  "cowslip**  or 

*rn  «  I«tier  Dr.  ilaliii  suys,  "Tli&t  particulAr  style  of  iletviraduii  «■»  lakpti  frvin  o 
Sioux  rec-p«<  lur  ll|u)  Hut  it  m  iiitliviitiiaJ  tnatc.  Few  lcf|>eef<  Ijhvc  rlie  cirdlc  fnwkert 
<»ff  whli  bordfrx,  liut  |iUit  tb<i  liiaumraJ  iiii!i')<*ota  «(  pleajiure  mi  ihr  Ituil  The  circle 
al  the  tuiildio  of  th(!  hock  and  w«Il  up  lowftrd  the  lop  ia  Imprruiive,  u  it  i-t^ntfcin*  tht 
rot«in.  I'lii*  form  ta  well-nigh  univeruJ,  Sioux,  Cbnyetme,  Crow,  CliiekaMiw^— all 
aorlbom  pUin*  tribM. 
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marsh  nmrigold  made  by  Mr.  R.  James  Williams  for  the  Practical 
Teacher*s  Art   Monthly   of   England. 

Ci.  The  calendar  for  the  month,  like  the  others  in  the  series,  is 
designed  primarily  to  please  the  children.  April  is  great  weather 
for  ducks  1  Draw  the  sky  first,  using  the  side  of  the  crayon,  and 
rub  it  down  with  the  finger.  Use  charcoal  for  the  darks.  Draw 
the  letters  in  charcoal  and  outline  them  with  a  sharpened  crayon. 

4L  All  the  work  of  this  and  the  following  month  might  center 
in  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled  Spring,  similar  in  make-up  to 
the  design  booklets  of  grades  five  and  six.  A  primary  booklet 
would  be^  of  course,  much  simpler  and  cruder  than  an  eighth 
grade  booklet.  The  frontispiece  might  be  a  drawing  in  color  of 
a  spring  flower;  the  chapters  might  have  to  do  with  the  returning 
flowers,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  in  order,  all  illustrated ;  and  ornamental 
initials,  tail-pieces,  cover  ornaments,  etc.,  might  be  designed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

€L  Such  correlated  work  is  highly  educational.  In  Whitins- 
viUe,  Mass.,  the  writing  of  a  booklet  on  a  literary  subject  has  been 
made  even  more  potent,  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  outside 
the  school.  About  Christmas  I  received  a  handsome  illustrated 
pamphlet  bound  in  white  and  gold,  entitled  "In  The  Days  of 
Ichabod  Crane."  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  "Grade  IX.** 
In  due  course  of  time  the  following  letter  came  to  account  for  the 
pamphlet : 

My  dear  Ur.  Bailey: —  VhidiuTille,  Mass.  January  28,  1907. 

Mr.  Melcher  our  Superintendent  has  asked  me  if  I  would  reply  to  your  letter 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  Booklet  by  the  Ninth  Grade,  and  with 
this  request  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  comply,  inasmuch  as  the  tone  of  your  letter 
was   so   generously   appreciative. 

First,  as  to  the  planning.  The  larger  part  of  a  whole  day  (Saturday)  was 
spent  in  making  a  general  plan  of  subjects,  under  each  of  which  a  suitable 
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ouUioe  wu  prepared,  empbasiziDg  the  limiU  of  every  subject  that  it  might  not 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  another. 

Second,  as  to  class  preparation.  The  subjects  were  assigned  once  a  week, 
luually  two  at  a  time  giving  class  privilege  of  choosing  the  one  which  was  better 
adapted  to  each  pupil.  The  outUaes  with  references  to  subject  matter  in  Sketch 
Book,  were  written  on  the  board,  followed  by  a  general  talk  and  discussion 
before  the  class  were  allowed  a  last  reading  of  text.  Then  the  class  were 
requested  not  to  write  a  single  word  with  their  "books  open."  Papers  were 
then  written,  corrected,  copied*  and  sent  to  the  printers. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  drawing  with  the  composition,  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  the  children  to  enter  a  competition  choosing  suitable  subjects  for 
illustration.  During  the  drawing  time  the  compositions  were  studied  under 
the  direction  of  Hiss  Laws.  At  this  time  the  class  were  given  opportunity  to 
originate  the  title  of  the  little  book,  and  to  arrange  a  pleasing  spacing. 

The  financial  problem  was  not  difficult  since  a  gentleman  interested  in 
school  work  agreed  to  print  fifty  Booklets  for  fifteen  dollars,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  scholars  to  purchase  them  for  thirty  cents  each. 

Your  most  truly, 

LilUan  E.  Moree. 

^  An  educational  expert  from  Chili,  after  visiting  the  George 
Putnam  school,  Boston,  where  Mr.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  is 
Master,  said  of  it:  "That  school  is  alive;  it  has  a  soul  T'  It  would 
be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  comprehensive  or  a  more  complimen- 
tary compliment.  "Where  IT  cometh,  all  things  are."  Let  us 
hope  it  will  come  everywhere,— a  spirit  manifesting  itself  in  truth, 
in  beauty  and  in  goodness  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  schoolroom. 
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Sunnyaide,  Upper  Chorltoa  Road, 

Manchester,  England,  q,  2,  '06. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  can  find  room  in  your  "Correspondence"  to  give 
me  any  help  in  arranging  a  course  of  lessons  in  Geometry  for  young  children, 
aged  about  7-10.  I  should  be  glad  of  the  names  of  any  good  books  or  maga- 
zines which  would  be  useful.  A.    B.    D. 

In  America  we  are  not  giving  much  attention  to  Geometry 
in  courses  for  primary  children.  But  possibly  form  study  and 
the  elementary  topics  we  usually  group  under  the  head  of  geome- 
tric drawing  arc  more  correctly  classified  as  Geometry.  The 
best  book  on  the  topic  is  undoubtedly  Inventional  Geometry,  by 
Wm.  George  Spencer,  (father  of  Herbert  Spencer)  of  England. 
Both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  lessons  are  most  highly 
commendable. 

Editor   School    Arts   Book.  Trenton,  IT.  J.,  February  18,  1907. 

Dear  Sir:— 
The  children  in  our  Saturday  Juvenile  Class  became  so  enthusiastic  over 
block  printing  that  I  caught  the  fever  and  went  into  It  myself  doing  almost 
as  well  as  some  of  the  children.  But  the  method  of  preparing  the  block  was 
too  slow  for  me;  it  took  too  long  to  cut  the  blocks,  and  even  spool-ends  have 
their  iimilations.  I  therefore  suggested  to  the  teacher  that  she  might  get  the 
same  results  with  much  freer  and  larger  units,  and  with  the  expenditure  of 
but  a  fraction  of  the  time  spent  on  the  blocks  by  having  the  units  cut  from 
tissue  paper,  then  pasted  on  cigar  box  covers  and  cut  out  with  the  bracket  saw. 
The  units  are  then  glued  to  blocks  that  serve  as  handles.  This,  of  course,  violates 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  on,  but,  if  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  preparation  of  the  block  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Thinking  this  method 
of  preparing  the  stamps  might  help  some  other  teacher  I  submit  the  idea. 

Very  truly, 
Frank  Forrest  Frederick, 
Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

36  Edwards  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  27*  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey:— 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  facts  tftat  I  failed  to  record  on  the  book  I  g«Te 
jou  for  examination. 
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The  drawings  were  done  under  the  sole  direction  of  a  regular  teacher,  Miss 
S.  P.  Clapp,  of  the  2nd  North  School,  ni  Grade.  They  were  entirely  outside 
the  regular  drawing  period  and  the  special  instructor  was  not  present  when 
they  were  executed.  They  are  all  from  the  same  class.  Miss  Clapp  can  not 
make  the  simplest  sort  of  a  drawing  with  any  confidence  and  never  draws  before 
the  scholars.  They  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  remarkable  quality  and  1  wondered 
whether  Miss  Clapp  ought  not  to  be  instructing  teachers  instead  of  primary 
pupils.  The  story  illustrated  after  being  ''dramatized"  is  that  of  **Little  Snow 
White,"  (Grimm's  Fairy  Tales)  and  the  scenes  were  drawn  from  memory,  the 
children  selecting  their  own  "story."  Other  stories  have  been  illustrated  in 
the  same  way.  Cordially  yours,  Solon  P.  Davis. 

Two  of  the  pages  of  this  fascinating  book  are  reproduced 
on  page  683. 

Here  follows  Miss  Clapp's  note  as  to  how  the  work  was  done : 

On  Friday  afternoons,  instead  of  the  written  language  exercise,  the  children 
were  allowed  to  illustrate  some  scene  from  their  reading  lesson.  In  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales  and  Scudder's  Folk  Lore  Stories  there  was  much  opportunity  for 
a  Taried  picturing  of  scenes.  A  story  was  chosen  for  each  class,  either  one 
that  they  were  reading,  or  one  that  had  been  recently  read,  and  each  child  was 
asked  to  look  through  the  story,  choosing  the  scene  he  preferred  to  Illustrate. 
They  were  very  eager  to  come  forward  and  describe  the  picture  they  wished  to 
draw,  and  in  response  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher  to  show  on  the  drawing 
paper  the  placing  of  different  objects  in  their  composition.  Some  simple 
matters  of  perspective  were  also  considered.  This  exercise  occupied  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  and  took  the  place  of  the  oral  language  lesson.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  their  absorbed  interest  in  the  drawing. 

After  the  pictures  were  finished,  some  of  the  best  were  shown  to  the  class, 
and  helpful  criticism  passed  upon  others,  the  children  being  led  to  suggest 
what  changes  might  be  made  for  improvement.     Color  was  not  used  in  these 
r  lessons  as  that  must  be  reserved  for  the  regular  art  lesson  of  the  week.     In  the 

V  illustration  of  "Little  Snow  White,"  however,  the  children  were  given  free  use 

K  of  the  crayons,  and  this  involved  a  discussion  as  to  the  tasteful  use  of  color  and 

I  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  applied,  the  children  deciding  that  it  must  be  put 

I  on  softly  to  make  their  pictures  beautiful.  -^ 

I  The  story  of  "Little  Snow  White"  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and  was  drawn 

^^^     in  four  separate  periods.     Each  part  of  the  story  was  read  to  the  school  by  the 
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teacher,  the  children  illustrating  afterwards.  They  were  familiar  with  (he 
story^  each  class  in  turn  having  read  It  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeafi  but  during 
this  second  reading  the  attention  was  breathless.  It  was  amtising  to  see  the 
intense  interest  of  the  school  as  some  of  the  children  told  of  the  scene  they  bad 
chosen,  and  how  they  would  place  it  on  paper.  Where  there  was  action  to  be 
portrayed  the  children  posed,  the  different  lines  of  the  figure  being  carefully 
noted.  With  great  spirit  they  impersonated  the  wicked  queen  with  her  basket 
of  poisoned  apples  on  her  way  to  the  home  of  the  good  dwarfs,  intent  upon 
destroying  little  Snow  White. 

One  of  the  little  girls  made  a  pretty  picture  as  she  knelt  to  show  how  little 
Snow  White  would  say  her  prayers.  And  we  were  filled  with  admiration  when 
a  youngster  strode  proudly  across  the  room  imagining  himself  to  be  the  prince 
in  the  woods. 

I  think  the  dramatic  element  helped  tbe  children  to  picture  mentally^  so 
that  when  they  took  the  pencil  or  crayon  they  had  something  to  give.  It  is 
certain  that  their  sympathy  and  imagination  were  awakened  and  they  worked 
intently.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  pictures. 

S.  P.  Clapp. 
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Nutley,  N.  J.,  February  23,  1907. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey  :- 

There  ts  not  a  teacher  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  School  Arts  Book 
and  who  has  become  a  subscriber  who  has  not  later,  thanked  me  for  telling 
her  of  the  magazine.  One  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  its  inspira- 
tion  and   helpfulness. 

If  reputation  is  the  opinion  held  by  those  about  us  and  character  is  re«I 
vorthf  both  are  beyond  reproach  when  applied  to  the  School  Arts  Book. 

Mabel  J.  Chase. 
Asaistant  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

Newark,  H.  J. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  tsto  W.  Sixth  Strvet,  Dec.  18, 1906. 
Hr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  North  Sdtuate,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  - 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  drawing  of  a  filing  case  that  t  have  been  using 
for  several  years,  in  connection  with  my  drawing  classes.     It  is  so  cheap  and 
useful  that  it  deserves  to  be  better  known.     I  made  it  of  old  (used*)  drawing 
sheets  10*  x  20",  folded  and  fastened  as  shown. 
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By  using  it  I  am  able  to  retain  all  of  the  students'  written  work,  drawing 
etc.  and  can  refer  to  it  instantly.  X  have  a  filing  case  for  each  class,  and  use 
it  thus:    The  work  of  Alfred  Eaton,  George  Early,  and  any  other  E's  may  be 
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found  by  opening  at  E  on  the  index  same  as  a  dictionaiy.  Better  made^  and, 
perhaps  more  convenient  filing  cases  may  be  bought  at  any  book  store  for 
•bout  as  cents. 

^nidiing  you  all  the  pleasures  of  this  joyful  season, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

A.  Edward  Rhode. 
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How  to  Look  at  Pictures.  By  Robert  Clermont  Witt,  M.  A. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  194  pp.  5  1-2  x  8.  35  half-tone 
illustrations.     $1 .40. 

'*This  little  book  makes  no  attempt  to  be  original,"  says  the  Author;  "It 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  pictures  and  painting, 
but  are  interested  in  them."  The  chapters  present  The  Personal  Point  of  View, 
Influence  of  Race  and  Country,  Schools  of  Painting,  the  various  kinds  of  paint- 
ings such  as  Historical  Painting,  The  Portrait,  Landscape,  etc.,  and  then  such 
topics  as  Drawing,  Color,  Light  and  Shade,  Composition,  and  Treatment. 
Mr.  Witt  is  sensible,  well  informed,  and  an  entertaining  talker;  bis  book  is 
instructive.  After  reading  it  one  feels  that  even  if  he  is  not  yet  sure  aa  to  How 
to  Look  at  a  new  picture,  he  has  at  least  had  happy  visions  of  old  ones,  and  has 
picked  up,  in  addition,  a  good  deal  of  information  about  painting. 

Wood  Carving  Designs.  By  Muriel  Holler.  John  Lane  Co.  A 
portfolio  8  X  II.  $3. 50. 
This  portfolio  contains  six  folded  sheets  22  x  30,  giving  in  outline  thirty-one 
drawings  of  panels,  frames,  etc.,  with  examples  of  furniture  suitable  for  them ; 
and  eight  half-tones  from  photographs  of  completed  work.  "Miss  Holier  is 
an  accomplished  wood-carver,**  says  Walter  Crane  in  the  Introduction,  "who 
has  bad  experience  in  teaching,"  and  whose  designs  have  been  conceived  in 
relation  to  the  construction  of  objects  in  wood. 

Woodworking  for  Beginners.  By  C.  G.  Wheeler.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     550  pp.  5  I  7  1-2.     Over  500  illustrations.     $2.50. 

This  book,  "A  Manual  for  Amateurs,"  dedicated  to  the  "Youthful  Founders 
of  Totlet  Town,"  is  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  reach  boys,  and  illustrated 
in  a  style  which  they  can  appreciate.  After  a  sensible,  entertaining  introduc- 
tory chapter,  and  chapters  on  Tools,  and  Wood,  tttr.  Wheeler  proceeds  to  show  the 
value  of  making  simple  working  drawings,  and  estimates,  describes  the  Work- 
shop, and  its  equipment,  and  presents  illustrated  chapters  oi^  Toys,  Animal 
Houses,  Implements  for  Outdoor  Sports  and  Athletics,  and  Furniture.  Part 
m  deals  with  the  building  of  simple  Cottages;  Part  IV,  with  the  building  of 
Boats;  and  Part  V,  with  Tools  and  Operations,  alphabetically  arranged.  It  is 
a  good  book.  Just  the  thing  for  boys  from  twelve  to  nzteen  years  of  age. 
Among  the  most  inspiring  illustrationa  are  the  photographs  of  cottages  buUt 
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by  the  boys  at  the  Farm  School,  Thompson's  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bradley. 

Industrial  Work  for  Public  Schools.  By  Martha  Adelaide  Helton 
and  Alice  F.  Rollins.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  134  pp. 
6x7  3-4,  80  illustrations  in  half-tone.     90  cents. 

This  book,  by  enthusiastic  and  well  informed  teachers,  will  create  enthu- 
siasm and  greatly  help  teachers  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  full  of  pedagogical 
wbdom,  pretty  illustrations,  quotAble  poetry,  and  clear  directions  for  securing 
results  with  children.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  serriceably  bound.  It 
has  no  superior  in  its  realm. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving.  By  Hattie  Phipps  Todd.  Rand,  HcNally 
A  Co.     160  pp.  5  X  7;  54  illustrations.     90  cents. 

A  New  Topic  in  public  schools  passes  through  three  phases:  It  comes 
first  as  an  inspiration;  some  bright  teacher  catches  a  gleam  of  its  importance 
and  tests  its  usefulness.  Next  it  becomes  a  fad;  teachers  everywhere  blindly 
work  it,  Icnowing  rightly  neither  why  nor  haw.  Lastly  it  takes  its  place  in 
relation  to  other  studies;  modestly  filling  its  proper  place,  quietly  doing  its  own 
proper  work.  In  its  first  stage  it  invades  teachers'  journals;  in  its  second  it 
produces  '*courses;"  in  its  third  it  creates  really  valuable  hand  books.  With 
the  appearance  of  this  wholesome  litUe  volume  by  Miss  Todd,  Hand-Loom 
Weaving  has  emerged  into  its  third  and  best  estate.  The  book  answers  unequivo- 
cally the  many  questions  teachers  are  sure  to  ask,  about  materials,  processes, 
methods,  objects  to  weave,  books  to  read,  etc.,  etc.  The  history  of  weaving 
is  not  forgotten,  and  the  relation  of  weaving  to  other  school  topics  is  well 
handled.    Miss  Todd  has  rendered  the  teachers  a  distinct  service. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  Association.     104  pp.  6  z  q.     Illustrated. 

This  volume  contains  many  good  papers,  but  perhaps  the  most  notable 
are  those  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ebon,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Cleveland,  on  the 
Place  of  Arts  in  the  High  School  Course;  by  Mr.  Dow  on  Wood-block  Printing, 
inth  nine  plates  of  illustrations;  by  Forrest  Emerson  Mann,  on  Design  and  its 
Application,  (in  clay  and  brass)  with  ten  plates;  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Handicrafts,  by  Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Lajigley,  Chairman.  This 
r^ort  gives  the  results  of  re^onses  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Committee, 
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coaceming  the  aUtus  of  eleven  different  "handicrafts"  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Methods  of  Teaching  them,  and  presents  its  Conclusions  in  a  fona 
most  creditable  to  the  writer,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  the 
subject,  and  from  that  of  one  who  enjoys  good  writing.  Copies  may  be  had 
from  Charles  A.  Bennett«  Peoria,  111. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BEGIIfNING  WOODWORK.     By  Clinton  Sheldon  Van  Deuaen.     Manual  Arts 

Press,  Peoria.     To  be  reviewed  next  monlht 
STUDIES  IN  PICTURES.     By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.     Treats  of  such  subjecto 

as  Pictures  Ruined,  Restored,  Repaired;  Copies,  Forgeries,  etc.     Charlea 

Scribner's   Sons.     $1.25. 
DECORATIVE   PLANT  AND   FLOWER  STUDIES.    By  J.  Foored.    Forty 

colored  plates  from  the  original  drawings;  450  studies  with  text.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.    $15.00. 
A  HISTORY  OF  TAPESTRY.     By  W.  G.  Thompson.     lUustrations  in  black 

and  white  and  in  color.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
COSTUME.      Fanciful,   Historical,   and   Theatrical.     BArs.   Aria.     MacmiUan 

Co.     $2.50. 
ETCHINGS  OF  WILLIAM  STRONG,  A.  R.  A.     New  volume  in  the  Great  Etchers 

series.     Fifty  plates,  with  critical  essay.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 
DELACROIX.     MICHAEL    ANGELO.     INGRES.     CORREGGIO.     Four   new 

volumes  of  Newnes'  Art  Library.  Frederick  Warne  A.  Co.  Per  vol.,  $1.25. 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON.     Two  volumes  containing  130  large- 
sized  half-tones  from  works  of  famous  British  artists.     Frederick  Warne 

&    Co.        Per    vol.    $1.25. 
BIRDS  EVERY  CHaD  SHOULD  KNOW.     By  NeltjeBlancfaan.     Hlustrated. 

Doubleday,  Page  A.  Co.     Si-20. 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ESTHETICS,  in  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture.      By  George  Lansing  Raymond.     Illustrated.     G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.     $2.50. 

THE  MARCH  MAGAZINES* 

ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 

American    Bronzes    at    the    Metropolitan    Museum-     Florence    Finch    Kelly. 
Craftsman   (Feb.) 


*Wnm  "What^  in  the  Uagmiliw*"  Publiahcl  by  the  Dtal  Compiuty  of  Chicmgo. 
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American  Collectors,  Hoodwiakiog  of.     Joha  S.  Lopez.     Appletoa. 

American   Sculpture   To-day.     Selwyn   Brinton.     International   Studio. 

Art  Sales  in  New  York.     Samuel  Swift.     Broadway. 

Artists,  Glimpses  of  Some   WeU-Known.     C.  F.  Peters.     Bohemian. 

Artists*  Wivea,  A  Group  of.    Elise  Lathrop.     Broadway. 

Blake's  (William)  "Creation  of  Eve."     Burlington  (Feb.) 

Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.     Eva   Lovett.     Intemationai 

Studio. 
Burne-Jones  and  the  Pre-Rapbaelites.     Cecil  F.  Lavell.     Chautauquan. 
Carl,    Kate:    Artist.     Roxann    White.     Smith. 
Carnegie  Art  Institute  Paintings,  The.     Frank  Fowler.     Scribner. 
Cassone-Fronts  in  American  Collections— IV.     Burlington   (Feb.) 
Charles,  James,  Paintings  of.     T.  Martin  Wood.     Zntcmational  Studio. 
Chric  Art  and  Civic  Nuisances.     Centtuy. 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the.    David  Uoyd.    Inter- 

national   Studio. 
Fantin-Latour.     Elisabeth   Luther   Cary.     Scrip. 
German  Illustrator,  A  New.    Gardner  C.  Teall.     Bookman. 
Gobelin  Factory,  and  Some  of  its  Work.       Lady  St.  John.     Burlington  (Feb.) 
Greek  Vases  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum— Conclusion.    Ida  C.  Tballon.   Scrip. 
Hoas«,  The  Modern,  and  the  Modem  Picture.     Burlington  (Feb.) 
Japanese  Artists,  Fidelity  of,  to  Nature.     Mary  FenoUo&a.    Travel. 
Japanese  Stencil   Plates.     Intemationai  Studio. 
Lawrence,   Sir  Thomas.     R.   H.   Titbenngton.     Hunsey. 
Leather    Decoration :  Eskimo    and    Mexican.     M.    C.    Frederick.     Craftsman 

(Feb.) 
London   Leaded   Steeples— n.     Lawrence  Weaver.     Burlington    (Feb.) 
LUtzelburger,  Hans,  and  the  Master.    N.  H.  Campbell  Dodgson.    Burlington 

(Feb.) 
Melcherv,    Gari.     Arthur    Hoeber.     Intemationai    Studio. 
Mledema:     Sculptor  to  the  Dutch  People.     William  E.  Grifiis.     World  To-day. 
Moira's   Recent  Mural   Decorations.     A.   Ljrs   Baldry.     Intemationai   Studio. 
Museums,  English  and  American,  Evolution  of.     Alice  Dinsmore.     Craftsman. 
Netting:  An  Old  Time  Industry.     Mertice  Buck.     Craftsman  (Feb.) 
New  York   Historical  Society   Museum,   The     V.     Scrip. 
Norwegian  Tapestry  and  Rug  Weaving.     Berthea  von  Irgends  Bergh.    Scrip. 
Old  China  Collection,  A  NoUble.     Esther  G.  White.     House  Beautiful. 
Palma,  Vecchio.     Claude  PhilUpt.     Burlington   (Feb.) 
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P«iitts7lTaziU  Academy  Exhibit,  Significance  of  the.  Giles  Edgertoa.  Cnfts- 
man. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition.    David  Uoyd.    International  Studio. 

PennsylTania  Academy  Exhibition,  The.    Scrip. 

Porcelain,  Some  New,  by  the  Rc^al  Saxon  Factory.  Hans  W.  fflngw.  Inter- 
national Studio. 

Portraiture  Beautiful  Women  in.    Grace  Whitworth.    Success. 

Predis,  Ambrogio  de,  A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait  by.  A.  Edith  Hewett 
Burlington   (Feb.) 

Slmson,  Theodore  Spicer.    A.  Darrall.    Putnam. 

Western  Artists^  Society  Exhibition.    Hand  I.  G.  Oliver.    International  Studio. 

Wood  Engraving,  Romance  and  Trage^  of.    James  Credman.    Pearson. 

Toung,  Alexander,  The  Collection  of  —conclusion.  E.  G.  Halton.  Intania- 
tional  Studio. 


ARTISTIC  FEATURES 

BETTS,  ANNA  WHELAN.     UluatntiooB  io  color,  etc.,  for  "CharlMton  Gsrdena"  Century. 
ASHE.  £.  M.     Frontupieoe  in  otdor.     Reader  (Feb.) 

BLUMENSCHEIN,  E.  L.     lUiutrfttiooB  in  color  for  "The  Nameeake."     Moaure. 
BREHM,  GEORGE.     lUiutrations  for  "The  DometUo  AdventurerB."     Woman's  Home 

Companion. 
BREHM,  GEORGE.     lUiutrationB  in  color,  etc.,  for  "1000  Miles  in  1000  Minutes".     Reader 

(Feb.) 
BULL,  CHARLES  LIV1N(SST0N.     lUustrationB  in  color  for  "Th»  Fur  Seal  FiBfaeries." 

Metropolitan. 
CASTAIGNE,  ANDRE.     Illuatrations  for  "Working-Men's  Gardens  in  France."   Cuituiy. 
CASTAJGNE,  ANDRE.     lUustrationa  in  tint  for  "The  Weavers."     Huper. 
CHARLES,  JAMES.     Reproductions  in  color,  etc.,  of  eicht  paintings.    International  Studio 
CLARK.  WALTER  APPLETON.     Frontispiece  in  color,   "The  Buccaneer."     Scribner. 
COLE,  TIMOTHY.     Eni^ving  on  wood  of  Ribera's  "The  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalene." 

Century. 
ENRIOHT.  UAGINEL  W.     Illustrations  in  color  for  "Myrtle  Smith's  Little  Brother." 

Everybody's. 
GOODHUE.  BERTRAM  G.     lUustrationa  for  his  article,  "Of  Persian  Gardens."    Century. 
GREEN.  ELIZABETH  SHIPPEN.  Illustrations  for  "The  Children  of  the  Barren."    Harper. 
HARDING.   CHARLOTTE.     lUustrationB  lor  "The   Return."     Harpw. 
HERING.  EMIL.     FrontinuMO  u>  color.  "The  Chauffeur."     Metrc^Mlitan. 
HITCHCKKK.  LUCIUS  W.     lUustrations  for  "The  Valedictory"  and  "Miss  EUnringtaa." 

Harper. 
IVAN'OWSKI,  SIGISMOND   DEL      Ftontispieee  in  ocJor.  "Blanche  Bates  at  'Madame 

Bult«^.* "    Century. 
IVANOWSKI.  SIGISMOND  DE.     lUustrmtkm  for  "Motber."     Applelon. 
JOHNSON,  FRANK  T.     PlaitralioM  in  oolor.  etc,  for  "1^  Curing  of  Peabody."     Hiteo- 

po>itan. 
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KJUBAIX,  ALONZO.      UliuUmUoti  in  culur  fur  '*Ttio  Knut  »r  ihe   I'nv."     Kcriboiir. 
LAWKENCE,  SIR  THOMA>$.     K«pft><lu<!tiotu  in  lint  of  rifiwii  porimiu.     Muiuey. 
MGlX^dERS,   GARI.      Repruductiotui  nf  ihirteea  painiincs.      InternAtiouHl  Studio. 
MKYLAN,  TAUL  J.     liluntriittoD  lor  "Tho  UisctpliDiDg  of  I'eXf-r."    Hrrihtiw, 
MIELATZ,  CHARLES  F.  W.     Ruprutluotiua  of  etvhinf,  "The  Pue  CulUia  st  Fonlbam, 

N»w  York  City."     CMtury. 
MOIRA,    PROFESSOR.     R«produotioaa   in   eolor,   etc.,   of  eleven   murttl      decoratioiu. 

IntttrDatiou&I  Htudio. 
PElXOrro,  ERNEST  C.     Illiutnittolu  for  fajs  ertiele  "Down  ibe  Seioe  ui  s  Hotor-BoM." 

B«rtbner. 
P%XE,    HOWARD.      ProntiKpieue    in    eolur,    "Pictures  from    Th&olcBray — Pendennis." 

Harper. 
HUSH.   OLIVE.     lUiuIrfttioo  for  "Hunttr."     Soribner. 

8ARKA,  CUARLE3.    Uliutrmtiuus  ld  color  fur  "On  the  Ro«d  lu  the  Cup  Race."    Outing. 
STEPHENB.  ALICF.  HAUBER       lUuatrBtiona  for  "A    Roman  Hour"   Harper's  Baaar, 
STEPHENS.  ALICE  BARBER.     Illustratioui  for  "Tbo  Love  Story  of  a  Cad."      McClure. 
WHISTLER,  JAMES  MCNEM.L.     HeproducLkin   of    a  hithBrto  unpubUiihed   liibocnph. 

Woman's  Home  Companiun. 
WOLF.  BENAY.      Eacraring  on  wood  of  "Girl  and  PeoaiM."  by  Irvine  R.  WOia,  with 

eocnaieot  by  W.  Stanton  Howard.     Qurpn. 
WOLF.  HENRY.     Reproductions  of  ux  exainptu  of  his  wood-«ngra%'inc"       Pearson. 
YOHN,  y.  U„      Illustrations  for  "Abijah  the  Brave  and  llis  Fair  KiuiiiKjnne."       Scnbner. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  IIITERNATIONAl  STUDIO  for  March  contains,  among  other  good 
things,  some  masterly  pencQ  drawings  by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  full  of  light 
and  life;  some  intricate  and  admirable  Japanese  stencil  plates;  and  some 
bold  drawings  by  Gerald  Hotra,  and  Gari  Helchers.  Selwyn  Brinton 
contributes  an  illustrated  article  on  American  Sculpture  of  To-day.  The 
Corcoran  Exhibition,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition^  that  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  of  the  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  are 
all  reviewed,  with  illustrations. 

BRUSH  AND  PENCIL  for  February  contains  some  remarluble  Japanese 
stencils  a  century  old,  and  m&ny  fine  half-tones  from  the  current  exhibi- 
tions. The  article  to  read  and  ponder  is  Imitation  the  Curse  of  American 
Art  by  Gutzon  Borghun.  Next  in  importance,  especially  to  those  who 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  past,  is  "Machine  in  Art  Here  to  Stay." 

PRINTING  ART  for  March  is  rich  in  colored  iUtistrations,  and  in  examples 
of  good  lettering  and  spacing  as  found  in  title  pages,  tickets,  note 
heads,  etc.  The  Relation  of  Decoration  to  Subject-Matter  in  Catalogues, 
by  John  C.  Sherman,  affords  hints  for  the  teacher  ambitious  to  secure 
more  beautiful  school  work. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE     |    HIS   ^^^^^  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

FEBRUARY  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  fiadge  with  gold  decoration. 

Etta  Cblnit2,  Gr.  VIII,  Grammar  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.     A  straw- 
berry basket.     Three  drawings  in  color. 

Second  Prize,  Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees,  and  Badge  with 
silver  decoration. 

DorU  Durling,  VI,  Hildreth  School,  Marlboro.  Mass. 
Daniel  G.  Fox,  VI,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oscar  Gennricfa,  VIII,  West  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Hilda  Laugblin,  Ylll,   136  Park  at.,  Portland,   He. 
Esther  P.  Smith,  VII,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Third  Prize,  Three  Art  Text  sheets  and  the  Guild  Badge. 

Rosa   Keiber,   Morgan   School,   Clinton,  Conn. 

Margaret  Lang,  II,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Mabel  Lindguist,  III,  Lincoln  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Earl  Moss,  III,  1017  Third  Ave.  South,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

Lucas  Norris,  VI,   Homestead,  Pa. 

Frank  Runels,   133  Princeton  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Grace  Sewell,   IX,   Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Amy  Washington,  VI,  36  Harvard  St.  Marlboro. 

*Hclen  Webber,  VIII,   Easthampton,   Mass. 

Helen  Young,  Vm,  Lincoln  School,  Wakefield,  Masa. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Guild  Badge. 

Cecilia  Alnslee,  Hatherly  Scb.,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 

Carl  Anderson,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Hellle  Anderson,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Adelaid  Anger,  Bigelov  Sch.,  Blarlboro,  Mass. 

HUdred  Atkins,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


*A  wiontir  of  bononi  m  Mime  pttsrioui  ooataat. 
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Harriet  Balmer,  BroolcviUe,  Pa. 

Harold  D.  BaJker,  328  Uqidq  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

George  Beckett,  434  N.  Stanley  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Harry   Remis,   Ashland,   Mass. 

Joseph  Biron,  Maple  St.,  School,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Emlie   Bolas,   Easthampton,   Mass. 

Mabelle  G.  Borden,  Franklin  St.,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Walter  Bowerv,  Lincoln  School,  Anoka,  Hinn. 

Frank  Brady,  BrookviUe,  Pa. 

Edgar  Brown,  1571  State  St.,  Menominee,  Mtch. 

Walter  Butkley,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Burgar,  333  South  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Gertrude  Butcher,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Inez  Calloway,  131  River  St.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mildred  Carey,  53  School  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Olive  Cargel,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Harold  D.  Cassell,  Yamey  School,  61  Thomas  St.,  Dover  ff.  H., 

Edwin  Chapman,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westeriy,  R.  1. 

Elizabeth   Cherry.   Dodge,   Mass. 

Eaton  Cook,  ago  Washington  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Alice  Croshy,   Matfield,   Mass. 

Alice  Cullinan,  Braintree,  Mass. 

James  C\irran,  iq6  York  St.,  Butler  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Raymond  Currie,  Crescent  Ave.,  S.  Braintree,  Moss. 

Alfred   Davis,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Elsie  Davis,  Pleasant  St.  Annex,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ifina  Davis,  Boswelt  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Mildred  J.  Delory,  EUiot  St..  E.  Braintree.  Mass. 

Eva  Dunn,  Fairmount  School.,  457  River  St.,  Woonsockct.,  R.  2. 

Joseph  Fernet,  Boswelt  School,  Menominee,  Micb, 

Ruby  Flynn.  Clinton,  Conn. 

Ralph    Forcher,    Gorric,    N.    H. 

Roger  Foster,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Geo.  Frazier,  306  Commercial  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mas;. 

Forest  Fredrick,  922  2d  Ave.,  S.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Helen    Fritz,    Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 

John  Gilchrist,  Quarry  Hill  School.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Frank  Grandin,   Tidioute,  Pa. 
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Milton   Gfcenman,   Menominee,   Mich. 

Lydra  GreenwHy,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Otis  G.  Hall,  Sawyer  School,  ii  Pierce  St.,  Dover,  H.  H. 

Joe   Ahnecak,   Easthampton,   Mass. 

fiertha  Hamilton,   Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Daniel  Hamilton,  McKetvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa- 

Wmiam   Healy,   HaydenvlUe,  Mass. 

Edmond  Hcbart,  Maple  St.  School,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Helen  ,  Centre  School,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Alan  £.  Hemenvay,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Freda  Hergt,  405  Shrewsbury  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Hill,  Sayles  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Fred   Hobart,  Washington  St.,   Braintree,   Mass. 

Is&belle  Hofsus,  104  East  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Vivian    Uoldridge,    Tidioute,    Pa. 

Lars  Holmes,  Liberty  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Evelyn   Horton,   Franklin  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Arthur  S.  Hubbard,  If.  Main  St.,  Reading 

Vida  Hull,  Washington  School,  Hotel  Northern,  Wau&au,  Wia. 

Rath  A.  Hutchins,  Bristol,  Vt. 

J.  Morris  Jackson,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Margery    Jerd,    Randolph,    Vt. 

Edward  Johnson,  Centre  School,  E-  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Jennie  L.  Johnston,  Thorn.  Gard.  School,  AUston,  Mass. 

Lena  Johnston,  H.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Rose  Jonas,  Hawthorne  School,  Laurium,  Mich. 

Roy  Jonas,  607  Elm  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Amelia    Kelly,    AUston,    Mass. 

Emma   D.   Kendall,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Ilellie    Kennedy,    Dover,    Mass. 

Bertha  Killian,  35  E.  loth  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Kathleen  H.  Kimball,  Hale  School,  Black  River  Rds.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Anna  Kirchgraber,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

William  Kleinheinz,  Elkms  Park,  Pa. 

E.  L.,  River  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Anna  Lacy,   Homestead,   Pa. 

Ladmon,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Camilla  Lamontagne,  394  Clinton  St^  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 
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Annie    Lawrence,    Homestead,    Pa. 

Timothy  Leary,  Davis  School,  114  Ratcliffe  Si.,  Fall  River,  Ua». 
William  Lees,  35  Congress  St.,  Lowell,  Hasa. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Eliuira,  Jf.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Loomis,  Baydenville,  Mass. 
Elsie   May   Lourande,   Reading,   Mass. 
Ross  HacGregor,  Hawkins  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
Joseph   Mainiero,   Rye,  N.   Y. 
Agnes  F.  Malley,  HaydenviUe,  Mass- 
Foster  Mansell,  2x2  Sewall  St.,  Augusta,  He. 
Blanche   Hatek,  W.   Manitowoc,   Wis. 
Marguerite  McBride,  Tod  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Mildred  McCarthy,  Bigelow  School,  Marlboro,  Mass- 
Mary  Meltzner,  159  Harriet  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
H.  Etta  Montgomery,  High  School,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Annie    Moore»    Easthampton,    Mass. 
Henry  E.  Moore,  46  Fe<leral  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Josephine  F.  Morrison,  Thomas  Gardner  School.  Allston,  Mass. 
Katharyn  Nason,  IT.  Billerica,   Mass. 
Marie  Hieffer,   Wyncote,   Pa. 

Lena  B.  Norman,  554  Front  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Lestena  D.  Noyes,  Wakefield,  Mass..  F.  P,  Hurd  School. 
Winnie  Olver,  1671  Hecla  St.,  Calumet,  BCich. 
Rudolph  PasshI,  125  9th  Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Lilian  Penton,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston,  Uasa. 
Annie  Peterson,  3918  So.  6th  St.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Cecil  Pineo,  Hale  School,  R.  F.  D.,  Route  i,  Dover.  N.  H. 
Clarence  Prior,  Sanger  School,  Dover,  Mass. 
Walter  Rhodes,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R,  I. 
Vera   A.   Rich,   Oxford,   Mass. 

Phoebe   Richardson,  Jenkins  School,  Scituate,   Mass. 
Harry  Ricks.  159  Walker  St..  Lowell,  Mass. 
Louise    Risfaer,    Homestead,    Pa. 
George   D.   Robertson,   Lowell,  Mass. 
Fay  Robinson,  School  8.  H.  WUbraham,  Mass. 
S.  E.  S.,   New   BriUin,  Conn. 

Joseph  Savage,  E.  Bristol  School,  care  of  BSiss  Hagarty,  Bristol,  Cono. 
David  Schallenberger,  Denson  School,  Swjssvale,  Pa. 
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Lillian  Segeal,  Glendale  School,  N.  WUbraham,  Mass. 

Hazel   T.   Semons,   HaDcbester,   Mass. 

Henry  Sillquist,  Longfellow  School,  Great  Falls,  Uont. 

Margaret  Sivertson,  LauHum,  Mich. 

Edward  Sprogstad,  Box  47.  Leurium,  Mich, 

Charles  Albert  Slocum,  Hildreth  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Marion  Smead,  Boswelt  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Calrow  E.  Stanley,  23  Wilson  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ola  Stockwell,   Randolph,   Vt. 

Juliette  St.  Onge,  663  Bemon  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 

Esther  Swanson,  Lincoln  School,  Great  FallSf  Mont. 

Robert  Swanson,  Marinette  Ave.  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

'''MariDn  Thomas,  Lincoln  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Elmer  Thyng,  go  State  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Anna  Urbanik,  30  Elbow  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Harold    W.    Vausban,    Belmont,    Mass. 

Harold    Vriel,    Easthampton,    Mass. 

Dean  Waldron,  Hamilton  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

George  Welnsman,  Phillips  School,  42  Grove  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Myra  Weilting,  313  6th  St.,  Wau&au,  Wis. 

Doris  Wilder,   184  State  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Richard  Wilson,  17S  Washington  St.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Harold    Wood,    Hopkinton,     Mass. 

David  Z.  Ycatman,  Kennctt  Sq.,  Pa. 

Honorable  Mention 


Lafayette  Ahem,  Westerly 
Mamie  Allen,  Hopkinton 

Araede 

Arthur  Anderson,  Menominee 
Lawrence  H.  Bailey,  V.  Sdtuate 

Baker,  Phillips  School,  Boston 

Hazel  Betterly,  WInchendon 
Samuel  Berkourtz,  Phil  lips  Sch.  Boston 
Karl  Birnbraner,  Ashbourne 
Clarence  Bond,  Dodge 


Alonzo  Laylord,  Clinton 
John  Leahy,  Wilbraham 
William  Ltndblad,  Ashland 
Liba  Litchfield,  N.  Scltuate 
Preston  A.  Lord,  Hopkinton 
Malcom  Macmillan,  Hopkinton 
Anna  Mally,  W.  Manitowoc 
Crocker  Mann,  Dover 
Edith  Marden,  Augusta 
Ethel  Martin,  Homestead 


*A  winner  uf  bonocv  in  *  prtniinu  conlml 
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Esther  Bond,  Dotbt 
Mildred  BouWan,  Wausau 
Haiy  E.  Boyce,  Randolph 
Joseph  Bray,  Westerly 
Dorothy  Brown,  Braiotree 
Etheline  H.  Brown,  Wakefield 
Vivian  A.  Brown,  Reading 
Maud  Bruce,  Wausau 
PhiUip  Bullock,  Southbridge 
Howard  Calkins,  Wilbraham 
R.  Cann,  Wakefield 
Edna  Chellis,  Wausau 
Ro8«lla  Chjckcring,  Hopktoton 
Francis  M.  Clark,  Oxford 
Sylvia  Cobb,  Matfield 
Hike  Corbin,  Rankin 
Jerauld  Comforth,  Great  Falls 
Martin  Coyne,  Portland 
Mildred  Danyow,  Randolph 
Florida  Davis,  Woonsocket 
B.  W.  Dezotell,  Marlboro 
Mary  Donahue,  Marlboro 
Ernest  Dower,  Westerly 
Mabel  Duelos,  Fall  River 
Loma  Fenion,  Easthampton 
Margaret  Flannigan,  Wilbrahani 
Geo.  Fritz,  Keonett  Sq. 
Earle  W.  Frmiier,  Bristol 
Tbeophile  Gaudreau,  Oiford 
Arthur  Gemnenden,  Menominee 
Marion  Gleason,  Wakefield 
Munel  Goehring,  Swiaivale 
Anna  Gour,  Marlboro 
Hattie  Grabare,  Wausau 
John  Greene,  Bristol 
Alphonce  Grenacbe,  Marlboro 
OUre  Haft,  Wanttii 


Thomas  McDonald,  Southbridge 

William  McDonald,  Augusta 

'Matilda  McLean,  Scituate 

Sidney  H.  McMahon,  Lowell 

Ona  Henaigre,  Woonsocket 

Joseph  Mtehiero,  Rye 

Anna  Mitle,  Rankin 

Israel  Biiller,  Phillips  Sch.,  Boston 

Joseph  Mitchell,  Marlboro 

Alice  Moore,  Easthampton 

Alexander  Mordell,  Phillips  Sch.,  Boston 

Carl  Nelson,  Menominee 

Vincent  Rettleton,  Clinton 

Lilly  Wielson,  Waverly 

Helen  No  well,  Reading 

Everett  Nutterig,  Augusta 

James  O'Brien,  Woonsocket 

*Carrie  Phillyis,  Dodge 

Raymond  Perry,  Keene 

James  Reardon,  Braintree 

Bertha  Roberts,  Elmira 

Percy  C.  Rogers,  Charlton  City 

Marion  F.  Roy,  Ctinton 

Geo.  Rouse,  Homestead 

Annie  Russell,  Keene 

Mabel  Ryan,  Charlton  Depot 

•Archibald  Saunders,  Westerly 

Eva  Sasieville,  Marlboro 

Frank  W.  Schade,  New  Britain 

Edward  Schroeder,  W.  Manitowoc 

Pauline  ScoUard,  E.  Braintree 

Kitty  Sharman,  Chicopee 

Ardys  Shaw,  Rochester 

Alonzo  Simmons,  Marlboro 

Everil  Simmons,  Westerly 

•Bertha  Sinclair,  Chariton  Depot 

Jennie  K.  Smethrutt,  Lowell 


*A  wionar  of  boaon  ia  a  pmlooi  eonteat. 
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Carl  Hagland,  Hopkinton 
Geo.  W.  Hall,  Dover 
Vera  Hall,  EBsthampton 
Anna  Hamberger,  Elmira 
Annie  E.  Hankin,  Kennett  Sq. 
Charles  Hare,  Monomiiiee 
Oriella  Haipee,  Marlboro 
Thomas  Hafes,  Rankin 
Roger  Hasrwood,  Keeae, 
Ray  Hebert,  Menominee 
Napoleon  L.  Heuereux,  Fall  River 
Bertha  Hicks,  Marlboro 
Frances  Holahan,  Rye 
Frank  P.  Holman,  Lowell 
Harold  Homrig,  Wausau 
Myrtle  Howe,  E.  Braintree 
Wewton  Hurlburt,  Bristol 
Loretta  Janson,  Woonsocket 
Jennie  Jerd,  Randolph 
Lawrence  Jepson,  W.  Bridgevater 
Malvern  Johnson,  Brookville 
George  Johnson,  Wew  Britain 
Albert  Johnson,  E.  Braintree 
Laura  Jones,  Homestead 
Clara  Kelley,  Edgewood 
Helen  Kibbie,  Hampden 
Wilfred  J.  King,  Dover 
Lucile  Knudfion,  Dover 
Lester  Komers,  Vansau 
Pearl  Kroll,  Marlboro 
Leo  Lanone,  Lowell 
Flora  Larochelle,  Rochester 
Etta  May  Latbelt,  Wincbendon 


Martha  Smiley,  S.  Braintree 
Arthur  Smith,  Wakefield 
Earl  Smith,  Brookville 
Horman  Spoor,  Swissvale 
Edward  SUckhouse,  E.  Braintree 
Dewey  Stanley,  Oxford 
*HAzel  Stanbridge 
Anna  Stenberg,  Oxford 
Adriance  St.  Germaine,  Oxford 
♦Herman  C.  Stender,  Easthampton 
*Mabel  Sliner,  Kennett  Sq. 
Louise  H.  Stock,  New  Britain 
•Earl  C.  Taylor,  Kennett  Sq. 
John  Telko,  Gr«at  Falls 
Aubigne  Thames,  Portland 
Bessie  Thayer,  Marlboro 
Walter  Therriault,  Menominee 
Ella  Thorpe,  Easthampton 
Arline  Trowbridge,  Marlboro 
Alpherie  Vanasse,  Woonsocket 
Howard  Vinton,  E,  WUbraham 
Emily  Volker,  Woonsocket 
Sara  Voorhees.  Kennett  Sq. 
Louise  Walker,  Marlboro 
John  Wall,  Bristol 
Frank  Way,  Keene 
Fred  Webb,  Scituate 
Scott  Weeden,  Dover 
Russell  B.  White,  Edge  ffiU 
Nelson  B.  Young,  Reading 
Josephine  Zarkopskt,  Dover 
^Margaret  C,  Zoudlick,  Easthampton 


*A  wtaaar  of  bonora  tn  a  previoua  eontflct. 
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SPECIAL   PRIZES 

The  Badge 

Frank,  Homestead,  Pa.,  care  oi  Miss  Agnes  E.  Lawton. 

Leroy    Bond,   Dodge,    Mass. 

B.  W.  Dezotell,  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

James  Boudreau,  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

"Little  Polish  Girl,*'  Grade  11,  Chicopee.  Mass.,  care  of  Mr.    J.  Winthrop 

Andrews. 

Ruth  A.  Park,  S.  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Cora  Whitman,  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Blackboard  Drawing,  Wliilney. 

Pupils  of  Grade  3,  Washington  School  Marlboro,  Mass. 

The  largest  number  of  drawings  ever  submitted,  made  it  necessary  to 
award  many  prizes.  The  work  averaged  better  than  that  submitted  last  month, 
but  it  WAS  none  too  good. 

C7  ALL  the  drawings  came  FLAT.    Thanks  to  everybody. 

Please  remember  the  new  regulation  : 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  plsce  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  IQ07;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  00  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  be  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 
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C^^Those  who  tuve  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  boDorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  BubmiCted. 

(G^The  juiy  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  Included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of  talent, 
examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

[^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.     Send    the   drawings    flat. 

E^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

i^  A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  dramng  means  "It  might  be  worse  t"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Darts 
Press. 


TAb-^ 
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Etm7  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  hu  circulars  of  information 
ready  for  nuullng.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  schooL 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAimilG  SCHOOLS 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

July  22,  1907,  to  Angust  23,  1907.  Seven  courses  in  Domestic  Art  and 
Science.  Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.  Equipment  Unsurpassed. 
Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  information  giving  details  sent  on  request. 
Address  Supt-  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  Term,  June  17  to  August  34,  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and  teachers.  The  School  is  in 
Eden  Park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  tbe  Art  Museum, 
with  large  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.  For  information  address 
J.  U.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLUMBU  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Session — July  9  to  August  17.  Courses  are  offered  in  25  depart- 
ments of  tbe  University.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers  the  fol- 
lowing counies:~Manual  Training  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Elementary 
Wood-working.  Advanced  Wood-working.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Wood 
Construction.      Metal  and  Enamel-work  and  Jewelry.      School  Pottery. 

Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 

NEWCOMB  COLLEGE  SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL 
New  Orleans,  1907. 

Instruction   will    be    given   by    Professor   William  Woodward,  (graduate 
Blassachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  pupil  of  Boulangeri,  with  such  assistance  as 
may  be  needed.      Two   courses   of   instruction   are   offered.      That   designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  will  be  commenced  July  tst,  and  eitend  over  six 
I  weeks. 

I  TEACHERS*  COURSE.     The  studies  for  the   first  year   of  the  regular 

I  course,  will  be :  water  color  drawing  from  plants  and  flowers,  arranging  good 

I  composition;  form  study  in  line  from  vases,  casts,  etc.;  memory  drawing;  pose 

I  drawing;  construction  in  freehand  work  drawings;  perspective  in   freehand 
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•ketching^from  objects,  buildings,  etc.  Frequent  blackboard  practice  for 
teachers.  Examinations  will  be  held.  Satisfactory  grade  will  be  accorded 
recognition   by    the   college   authorities. 

,  ELECTIVE.  An  elective  course  is  alao  offered  for  instruction  in  such 
special  studies  as  may  be  desired,  including  drawing  from  nature,  fniit^  etc.; 
in  oil  and  water  colors.  The  new  solid  oil  colors  will  be  introduced  into  the 
Sketching  Class,  in  the  Old  French  and  Spanish  Quarter.  Wednesday  is 
reserved  for  sketching  excursions.  Children's  classes  will  be  formed.  Work 
will  begin  June   17th. 

The  studios  are  situated  on  the  cool  side  of  the  building,  afFording^p roper 
north  light,  and  have  large  casement  windows  opening  wide  on  gardens  and 
lawn,  shaded  by  full  grown  live  oaks.  Prof.  Woodward  will  also  conduct  work 
from  the  nude  figure  in  his  studio.  Circular  of  Information  Supplementing 
the  Announcement  in  the  Annua]  School  Prospectus. 

UASSACUUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  First  course—  Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second  course 
— Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive  Arts  and 
Design.  Fourth  course  Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth  course- 
Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Pubhc  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervision.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June.  For  drcularv 
apply  to  George  H.  Bartlctt,  Principal. 

THE  UmVERSITY  OF  ILLIROIS. 

Summer  Session  begins  June  17  and  closes  August  16,  1907.  Conis«s 
are  offered  in  Engineering,  Science  and  Liberal  Arts.  Spedal  attention  is 
given  to  ManuaJ  Training,  Physical  Training,  and  Household  Science. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  2d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hunmered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
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of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  De£ign, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Fen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting,  Theory 
and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  in  the  coitntry  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas, 
Secretary. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

x6th  Summer  Session,  July  4th  to  August  i^tb,  1007.  Numerous  courses 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong.  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and  Shop  Work.  For 
announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARTS  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  City  Summer  School  will  consist  of  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Illustration,  Composition,  and  Commercial  Design  under  Mr.  Thomas  Fogarty 
and  Mr.  Walter  Walz  Fawcett.  Classes  in  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building 
215  West  57th  Street,  from  June  3rd  to  September  aist.  Out  of  door  classes 
in  Landscape  painting  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Birge  Harrison  as  instructor.  Term  from  June  ist  to  October  rst.  Circulars 
on  application. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Peoria,  Illinois.     July  1  to  August  3,  1907. 

Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy.  Eleven 
full-credit  courses:  -  (1 )  Organization  of  Manual  Training,  Charles  A.  Bennett; 
(3)  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools,  Cheshire  L.  Boone;  (.3)  Wood- 
working and  Mecbanical  Drawing,  Fred  D.  Crawshaw;  (4J  Metal- working, 
William  F.  Raymond;  (5)  Textiles  and  Plain  Sewing,  Mrs.  Elida  E.  Winchip; 
(6)  Dressmaking,  Mrs.  Elida  E.  Winchip;  (7)  Machine  Drawing,  Frederick  H. 
Evans;  1.8)  Furniture  Coitstruction  and  Pattern-making,  Fred  D.  Crawshaw; 
(9)  Machine  Shop  Practice,  William  F.  Raymond;  (10)  Design,  Leather  Tool- 
ing, SteociUng  and  Block  Printing,  Adelaide  Mickel ;  lit)  School  Pottery,  Ches- 
hire L.  Boone.     Send  for  circular. 
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THE  HAiroiCRAFT  GUILD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  APPLIED  TO  CRAFTS 
Minneapolis^  Minn. 
Third  Aonual  Summer  Session  June  19  to  July  20,  1907.  Design^Emeat 
A.  Batchelder  -  Director,  Author  of  "Principles  of  Design."  Metal  Work  and 
Jewelry,  James  H.  Winn.  Pottery,  Florence  D.  Willets,  Olive  Newcomb, 
Assistant.  Leather,  Nelbert  Murphy.  Book-binding,  Edith  Griffith,  Winifred 
Cole.  Woodwork  and  Wood-carving,  J.  Ellsworth  Painter.  Watercolor, 
H.  Emma  Roberts.  Wood-block  printing,  Bcrta  Nabcrsbcrg.  For  informa- 
tion address,  Florence  Wales,  Secretary.  Handicraft  Guild.  936  2nd  Ave.  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART.     (Chase  School) 

3337-2239  Broadway.  Entrance  on  &oth  street.  New  York  City. 
Summer  Classes  in  the  City,  May  15th  to  September  8th.  Instructors, 
Ernest  Lawson,  Frank  Alvab  Parsons  and  Grace  D.  Lynn.  Classes  for  men  and 
women  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Out  of  door  Sketching 
from  the  model  and  landscape  in  color.  Theory  of  design,  Normal  instruction 
and  classes  in  Metal  Work.  Tuition  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  per 
month.  Summer  Class  in  Europe  leaving  New  York  June  15  and  June  39, 
returning  early  in  September.  Instructors,  Robert  Henri  and  Douglas  John 
Coimab.  The  class  will  visit  Antwerp,  Brussells,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Am- 
sterdam, Paris,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Capri,  Sorrento,  Pompeii  ajid 
Naples.  The  time  wilt  be  devoted  to  studying  the  work  in  the  principal  galleries 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  and  sketching  from  the  model  and 
landscape  while  in  Holland.    Inclusive  rates,  S450.00  to  $500.00. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  SUBfMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
(I)     Elements  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation.     Mr.  Martin 

Mower,  Instructor  in   Fine  Arts. 

{2)     History  and  Development  of    Ancient  Art.      Dr.  George  H.  Chase, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

(3 )  History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Fitzpatrick,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts. 

(4)  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about  1000  A.  D.;  and  History 
of  European  Architecture  from  about  1000  A,  D.  to  the  dose  of  the  Renaissance, 
Professor  Herbert  Langford  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  For  particulars, 
and  for  Announcement  of  other  courses,  address  the  chairman  of  the 
Summer  School,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Boston,    Massachusetts. 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting,  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  Philip 
Hale,  W.  M.  Pazton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt.  Anatomy,  Philip  Hale.  Per- 
spective A.  K.  Cross.  Depauiment  of  Design:  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director. 
Instructors:  Miss  Katharine  B.  Child,  Miss  Lucy  Maclnnis.  Metal  Work, 
George  W.  Hunt.  Paige  and  Cummings  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Ham- 
blen, Gardner,  Blake  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded 
in  each  department;  32d  year  begins  September  30.  No  summer  classes.  For 
circulars  and  terms,  address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks. 

SPEKD  YOUR  SUMMER  ON  THE  MAINE  COAST 
At  Bootbbay  Harbor  and  Honbegan  Island. 

The  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and  Industry  will  open 
July  8th  and  continue  its  summer  sesuon  until  August  loth.  First  three  weeks 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  last  three  at  Monhegan.  Mr.  A.  G-  Randall  will  teach  a 
class  for  the  ninth  consecutive  season  in  sketching  from  nature  and  the  principles 
of  art  supervision  for  draiAing  and  grade  teachers.  Hachanical  drawing  and 
applied  design  will  also  be  taught.  Mr.  V.  Hennewao  will  come  to  this  country 
from  Bruges,  Belgium  to  teach  in  this  school.  The  class  plan  many  excur- 
sions and  social  features,  combining  in  on  ideal  way  rest,  recreation  and  study. 
The  last  three  weeks  teachers  and  pupils  all  paint  and  spend  their  lime  together, 
enjoying  life  at  its  best  on  Monhegan  "Wild  island  of  the  sea.'*  Write  for 
circulars  giving  full  information  to  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  (formerly  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.) 


THE  SIXTH  SEASON  OF  MR.  H.  R.  POORE'S  CLASS  AT  LYME,  CONN., 
will  open  on  July  ist.  Twenty  years'  teaching  experience  in  private 
daisea,  at  director  of  the  Art  School  at  Chautauqua  and  al  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  author  of  Pictorial  Composition  and  Figure 
Com  position. 

Students  do  not  work  from  Nature  as  a  class  but  are  advised  rather  to 
associate  themselves  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The  country  is  so  proli6c  in 
picturesque  material  that  motives  may  be  had  in  many  directions  from  a  central 
point.  Students  receive  three  visits  out  of  doors  and  on  Saturdays  the  work 
passes  studio  criticism.  During  the  Season,  at  its  option,  the  class  will  work 
from  the  living  model  and  subjects  will  be  arranged,  including  both  horses  and 
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cattle.  During  the  season  Mr.  Poore  will  give  several  talks  on  Composition, 
when  (he  principles  of  art  will  be  discussed,  the  work  of  the  class  receiTing 
special  directions  along  the  Lines  of  construction  and  aesthetic  bnport.  During 
inclement  weather  work  will  be  done  in  doors  and  technical  processes  discussed. 
On  application  infonntttion  concerning  boarding  accommodations,  prices^ 
location,  etc.,  will  be  supplied.  Mr.  Foore  may  be  addressed  eilher  in  care  of 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts^  Philadelphia^  or  Lyme,  Conn. 
Tuition,  $15^0  per  month. 


OGURQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 
Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  diaries  Herbert  Woodbury.  Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3. 
Special  courses  for  Teachers  and  Supenrisors.  For  information  address  Miss 
Susan  M.  Ketcham,   loio  Carnegie  Hall,  R.  Y. 

COGGESHALL  CAMP  AHD  STITDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.     Open  until  September  15th. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  Nature  in  oil,  watercolor. 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  Camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  two  years  ago  especially  for  this  work  and  are 
situated  beside  the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art 
students*  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and 
best  of  practical  instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can 
accommodate  a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling  students 
to  bring  friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of>door  life.  An  illus- 
trated booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshail,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell, 
Mass.     After  June   15th  at  Lanesville. 

THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

June  Landscape  Class.     Monfield  Farms,  Va. 

Righard  Norris  Brooke,  Vice  Principal  of  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art, 
Instructor.    Terms:     Board,  $25.00  per  month,  Tuition,  $10.00  per  month. 
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THE    BRADLEY 

REDUCED    COLOR    BOX 

This  assortment  is  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most 
progressive  teachers.  It  supplies  a  carefully  adjusted  and  perfectly 
related  scale  of  the  six  spectrum  colors  reduced  in  value  to  a  sufficient 
degree  below  the  Standard  scale  to  give  a  pronounced  neutral  effect 
while  still  retaining  the  exact  tone  quality  of  each  color.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  coloring  of  designs  in  sloyd,  or  general  work  design 
in  the  upper  grades.  Eight  pans;  the  six  reduced  colors,  black  and 
white.  Price,  40  cts.  a  box. 


THE  "FULL  TONE"  BOX 

Representing  tlie  Standard  colors  in  their  fulhst  intensify^  keyed  to 
rrespond  to  each  adjacent  color  as  to  value.    Price,  per  box,  40  cts. 


Write  us  for  valuable  literature  (i>ent  tree)  concerning  water 
color  work  in  general  nnd  Bradle^-'s  Water  Colors  in  particular 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO.,       Springfield,    Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San   Francisco 


HeWM   Umlkin     ihi-   >.Iii"i]     \rf-    \.\r,,,\     w>-..-n    imiIiIH^    (o    u-IvlTIi-tb 
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NATURE  STUDY  GUIDES 


POCKET    ftlZH 

BIRD  GUIDE,  containing  colored  illuftrattont  of 
every  Bpccics  (inchicUng'  male,  female  and  young 
where  they  differ).  East  of  1)10  Rockies.  In  two  parts. 

1.  Water  and  Qame  Birds.  240  pages,  flexible 
Icalhrr.  75  rents:  cloth.  50  cents. 

2.  Land  Birds.  320  pages,  liexlble  leather,  75 
cents,  cloth,  cloth,  ^o  cents. 

WILD  FLOWER  GUIDE.  Colored  Illuitrntioni. 

230  page«,  flexible  leather,  75  cent«;  clothi  50cents> 

SfHif  for  circH!ar$. 

CHAS,  K.  REED.  Publisher. 

102  Union  Street  Worcester.  Mass. 


I 


^Have  you  seen  The  Apprenticeship  Bulletin,  advocating  trade  schools  and 
a  modem  'indentured  apprenticeship  system?  The  initial  number,  done  by 
the  School  of  Printing  North  End  OnioQ,  Boston,  is  a  most  attractive  piece  of 
typography,  and  a  shining  example  of  good  spacing. 

Teacher:     What  were  the  Articles  of  ConfederatioQ? 
Boy:    Guns,  powder,  and  shot. 

>-Mr.  Asa  G.  Randall,  formerly  of  Pitcbburg,  now  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
and  Handicraft,  Providence.  R.  T.,  has  issued  an  announcement  of  classe;; 
under  his  management  at  Boothbay  Harbor  and  Honhegan  Island,  July  Sth 
to  August  loth. 

-♦-At  the  Jamestown  Tercentennial  exposition  there  will  be  a  display  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Press  during  the  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  its  history, 
— an  exhibit  of  applied  art  well  worth  seeing. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

COURSRS      IN 

DRAWING,     PAINTING.     ARTS     and     CRAFTS 

Imbtkuctorr :  PiiiLii'  L.  Halr,  Boiton,   Hkrmann  Dudlkv  Murpmv.  Boston, 
hi.  G.  RoGRRS,  Boston. 

Taltlon    $15    •    tvpm,    «dnoIt«    to    «11    elassas.       Rddpeas    Pfs.   |ll.  b. 
pitahell,   Wovevatap    Art  puscum. 


TENTH    VKAR.       FIRST   TRJtM   BSOIKS   OCTOBSR    PIRST. 


PlesjM  mention  The  School  Art«  Book  when  wrilJtif  to  advertlMrv 


5,000    TEACHERS    WANTED 

We   want  5,000  teachers   each  to  order  a   set   of 

The  Augsburg  Drawing  Manuals 

f^You  will  not  regret  it.  You  cannot  invest  $2.25  to  better  advantage. 
Vou  would  not  hesitate  to  invest  $2.25  if  you  tliought  it  would  increase 
your  salary  $5.00  per  month,  and  it  may  do  even  more.  It  has  done  so 
for  others.  Order  a  set  to-day  — keep  them  for  15  days  and  return  to  us 
if  not  satisfactory  and  have  your  money  refunded. 

The  Special  Merits  of  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing  are: 

I.  It  )b  Well  Graded. 

J.  Eaxy  to  Learn,  as  the  plan  is  simple,  methods  plain  and  the  principle  clear. 

3.  Basy  to  Teach,  as  It  shows  the  wkat,  the  ko-!v,  and  the  -when  of  drawing. 

4.  Is   a   Self   Instructor,  as    teachers  pick    up    the  plan    readily  and   without 

assistance  or  confusion. 
J.     Utilizes  the  Four  Great  Mediums,  the  Pendl,  Crayon,  Pen.  and  Bruih. 
6.     Parenthetical  References  at  the  top  of  each  pa^c  in  the  practice  books  refer 

to  the  Manual  and  chapter  therein*  where  the  teacher  may    find   her 

instructions  and  help  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work    outlined  on 

the  particular  page. 

Mani-al  I.  is  a  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  showing  simple  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching  drawinK  in  the  Brst,  second,  and  third  grades;  that  is,  to 
pupils  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of  age* 

Manual  I,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  In  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades. 

Manlal  U.  presents  a  regular  course  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  for  pupils  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  This  course  is  intended  to 
lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  In  the  art  of  graphic  representation,  after 
which  any  special  branch  of  drawing  may  be  followed  by  the  pupil. 

Mancal  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  fourth,  fifthi 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades- 

Manual  111.  contains  short  yet  complete  coursei  in  brush  drawing,  water- 
color  work,  pen  drawing,  chalk  modeling,  drawing  the  human  head  and  figure, 
designing,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Price,  75  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Address.    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    CO. 
BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 


zix  Please  mnitton  The  Sehcm)  Arts  Book  when  writmc  to  advrrtiMn. 


TEACHERS    who    visit    the     N.  E.  A.    (July    S-12,    1907. 
Los    Angeles,)     should    take    the      SIERRA      EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS  to  inform  themselves  of  school  conditions  on 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 
50  cents  a  year,  samples  free.     Published  by 

BOYNTON    CS,    ESTERLY 

of  the  California  Teachers'  Agency 

BsUbllibed  1889,  bv  C.  C.  Boynltm 

We  have  placed    more   than  3000  teachers,  of  whom   oi'tr  3600 
teachers  were  placed  m  Ca/i/orm'a. 

418   First    National   Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stnd  for  printed  matter,  free- 

>-Oae  of  these  days  there  will  be  a  printing  press  in  every  grammar  school 
building,  to  give  vitality  to  English,  drawing,  design,  and  handicraft.  School 
publications  are  the  straws  indicating  the  direction  of  that  wind.  They  once 
contained  only  a  little  written  work,  now  they  contain  drawings  and  designs 
made  by  the  children;  soon  the  children  will  have  a  hand  in  the  printing  and 
binding.  The  Andrews  Advocate,  under  the  management  of  Chas.  E.  Finch, 
Rochester,  V.  Y.,  is  among  the  leaders  in  this  movement. 

-4-A  stamp  to  the  American  Civic  Assodatioa,  Philadelphia,  will  bring  you 
uiCCMtions  for  celebrating  Arbor  Day. 


Eric  Pape  School  of  Art 


N-inth   Year 
OcloN^T  I.  r9i6.  to  June  1,1907. 
Head  Inatructor  and  Director,  ERIC  PAPE. 

No  rxamlfiAtlons  for  •'1mi«*ioo  (o  any  nf  the  cUm«».  Stadent^  h^gln  hv  drawing  from 
the  Dode  ta<\  co*tumc  modcla  a>  la  done  \a  tbe  Paris  academic*  upon  whicb  tbe  scbool  ji 
modelled.     Fine  largte  itudioa. 

DRUWINQ,  PAIHTIRI,  COI^OSmON,  IllUSriUTIOI  INO  BECORATITC  DESIOII. 

DrswinK  aid  Paiotlnif  trom  "life,"  Mparatc  ctaaM*  (or  men  ami  women.  Portraiture. 
Stlll-llfe.  Plower  paJntlaK,  Waler-cotor.  Paatel.  Compnailion ,  Uev-orattve  Drtlan  sad  Palot- 
ia«.  Practlral  T>e«trn  for  Textllet.  lllnatratloB,  Pen.  Vaab.  Oouache,  Poster,  and  Book- 
cover  dealtDtnc 

■•ralii.  AtltnHw  f4  EfMlai  CliUM.    leMinktll  u4  ■•#•(•.    Ftf  ll)ntrat»4  <lm(ri  iMma  n<  Inn^atj 
Corner  Maiiachusttta  Avenue  and  Boylaton  Street.  Boston,  naia. 

Plaaaa  mention  The  School  Arta  Book  when  writiof  to  a<l rertJaer*.  n 
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Learn  Letter-Engraving 

By    Correspondence    Plan 


^•1  (. 


L^         ^VorCe^ter?  Mass. 


t^Offers  to  itB  students  an  opponuntty  to  learn  letter-engraving 
at  home  at  small  expense.  This  fascinating  and  profitable 
branch  of  handicraft  is  not  overcrowded,  so  that  young  men, 
or  young  women,  who  take  up  engraving  as  a  vocation  enter  a 
field  which  invites  success. 

H.THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  ENGRAVING 
presents  a  course  consisting  of  sixteen  lessons,  each  lesson 
sub-divided  into  topics,  making  in  all  112  special  topics.  The 
full  course  with  its  accompanying  charts  of  lettering  makes  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  lettering. 

^  Write  for  circular,  which  tells  about  method,  outfit, 
instruction,  terms,   etc.,   to 

NEW   ENGLAKD   SCHOOL  OF   EJTGRAVIWG, 
44  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


t  mrabon  T]i«  Bdiool  Art«  Qook  whro  writing  to  advertiaan. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 


AN    ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE    FOR   TH08B 
INTERESTED     IN     DRAWING    and     fffe    ALLIED    ARTS 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

EDITOR 

September  to  June  inclusive.      One  dollar  a  year.       Fourteen  cents  ■  copy. 


VOL.   VI 


MAY,    1907 


NO.   9 


Eitftfed  at  tbe  Peat  Onc«  at  Worcntor,  Mr**.,  ui  iceoiul  cIbu  msttcr,  Aop>it  17.  i9o3- 


CONTENTS 

Class  Excursions  William   A.  Baldwin 

Couraea  in  Color  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Basketry— V  Luther  Weston  Turner 

Landscape  Drawing  in  the  Primary  Grades  William  A.  Mason 

Spring  Nature  Drawing  Walter  Sargent 

Annotated  Outlines  for  June  with  Illustrations  Editor 

Outlines  for  Rural  Schoola  Waiter  Sargent 

Kalpful  Reference   Material 

Tbe  Workshop        Editor,  C.  E.  McKinney,  Jr.,  and  Mary  A.  Berry 

Editorial 

Correspondence 

The  Arts  Library 

The  School  Arts  Guild 


The  School  Arts  Book 


Vol.  VI 


MAY.  1907 

CLASS  EXCURSIONS 


Ho.  g 


HE  reader  [of  this  article  doubtless, 
already  appreciates  the  value  of 
expeditions.  It  will,  however,  do 
no  harm  to  consider  two  of  the 
reasons  why  such  work  is  very 
important. 

First,  Expeditions  are  neces- 
sary if,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modem  pedagogy, 
the  child  is  to  be  made  the  center 
of  all  school  work. 

Second,  Expedition  work, 
properly  conducted,  insures  the 
happiest  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  her  pupils  and  thus 
solves  most  of  the  problems  of 
school  management. 

At  Hyannis  we  say,  that  to 
educate  is  to  help  the  child  to 
develop  through  reaction  upon 
his  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, and  that  the  study  of  books 
is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
helps  to  this  end.  It  at  once 
becomes  apparent  that  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  education  the 
child  must  be  in  the  presence  and  a  very  part  of  the  environment 
upon  which  he  is  reacting.  Life  in  school  must  be  a  continuation 
of  the  life  outside  of  school.     Only  so  can  his  life  be  unified. 
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CLASS  EXCURSIONS 


"The  world  ejtists  for  the  education  of  each  man.    .     . 
"There  is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us, 
nothing  that  doeg  not  interest  us." 

— Emerson, 

*'Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  Ust 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air^ — 
Comes  a  still  voice." 

—Bryant. 

As  the  modern  school  is  construed  this  becomes  impossible 
except  as  teachers  and  children  go  out  to  the  fields,  the  shops  and 
the  market  places.  For  eicample,  if  the  bluebird  is  the  subject 
of  study  this  kind  of  education  demands  that  the  child  shall  go 
often  to  the  fields  in  which  a  pair  of  bluebirds  are  making  their 
home  and  rearing  their  young.  If  the  blacksmith  is  the  subject 
of  study  then  frequent  visits  to  a  nearby  blacksmith  shop  are 
necessary.  If  they  are  to  study  business  methods  they  may  earn 
some  money  and  take  it  to  the  bank  for  deposit. 

Expeditions,  then,  help  to  furnish  a  proper  basis  for  intelligent 
and  appreciative  thinking,  for  enthusiastic  discussion  and  for 
the  use  of  books.  The  second  reason  is  not  so  often  mentioned, 
namely,  the  improved  relation  which  comes  about  between 
teacher  end  children.  There  grows  up  a  kind  of  good  fellowship, 
a  better  understanding,  greater  sympathy  and  so  much  greater 
possibilities  of  helpfulness.  The  question  may  here  occur,  if  this 
expedition  work  is  so  important  why  is  it  not  more  common? 
The  following  reasons  occur  to  me. 

First,  Because  it  is  so  different  from  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  do. 

Second,  Because  it  has  never  yet  been  generally  appreciated* 
for  its  real  worth  in  this  country. 

Third,  Because  it  seems  so  difficult. 
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As  has  been  already  hinted  this  article  has  been  written  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  already  believe  and  to  show  the 
timid  how  such  work  may  be  successfully  conducted. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  for  the  teacher  who  is  to 
undertake  this  work,  is  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  its  value. 

J 


2.      l^eK^lini   the  t:hii.-kML!. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  that 
subject  of  study  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The 
third  requisite  is  a  good  fund  of  common  sense  which  will  keep 
the  enthusiasm  working  o£E  in  legitimate  channels  and  command 
the  respect  of  other  teachers  who  have  not  the  energy  to  imder- 
take  this  form  of  school  work.  Any  intelligent  person  does  not 
need  to  think  long  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  work. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  cannot  go  far  in  nature  study  without 
expeditions.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  for  live  drawing  work. 
Language  work  and  reading  becomes  a  juggling  with  words  with- 
out them.  The  same  is  true  of  geography,  and  arithmetic  itself 
can  have  little  vital  connection  with  the  life  of  the  child  unless  it 
grows  out  of  the  life  about  him. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  our  students  something  like 


•<*-;  • 


I    ■I'lniinir  frntn  ■   hnlanu-al  fxriimwiii 

the'^foUowing.  tWhen  you  go  into  yoiu-  own  schools  do  not  con- 
fine your  work  to  your  schoolroom.  Know  your  children  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  favorite  haunts.  Join  with  them  in 
their  favorite  occupations.  Go  with  them  to  skate  in  winter  and 
to  boat  and  swim  in  summer.  Help  them  to  gather  mayflowers 
in  spring  and  chestnuts  in  the  fall.  Know  with  them  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  locality  each  in  its  season.    Visit  with  them 
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men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood  in  workshops,  in  stores 
and  in  the  fields  or  on  the  shore.  If  the  teacher  really  believes 
in  this  kind  of  work  and  is  really  enthusiastic  over  something 
which  she  desires  to  have  the  children  know,  then  she  will  look 
forward  to  the  close  of  school  as  longingly  as  do  the  children  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  the  regular  school  duties  have  been  finished 
she,  with  her  enthusiastic  followers,  will  be  out  of  the  foul,  dusty 
air  of  the  schoolroom  into  the  clear,  bracing  air  of  the  fields.  With 
joy  they  will  go  forth  to  grow,  not  only  in  intelligence,  but  in 
bodily  vigor  and  in  spiritual  uplift. 

"My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on. 
In  silence,  round  me." 

-  Hrynni. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  preparation 
for  an  expedition?  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should  have 
thought  out  quite  carefully  the  purposes  of  this  particular  expedi- 
tion and  should  know  about  how  she  intends  to  accomplish  these 
purposes.  But  the  pupils  should  also  have  an  aim  in  mind.  This 
aim  may  well  correspond  to  the  suggestions  on  this  subject  as 
found  in  McMurry*s  Method  of  the  Recitation,  "The  several 
requirements  of  the  aim,  therefore,  are  as  follows;  it  shall  be 
concrete;  definite;  simple;  short;  and  attractive."  To  take  a 
concrete  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  purposes  of  the  expedi- 
tion are,  first,  to  learn  something  of  the  life  of  the  blue-bird, 
second,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  children  and,  third, 
to  influence  them  in  their  attitude  toward  bird  life.  The  teacher 
may  very  well  question  the  children  so  as  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  all  that  they  know  about  bluebirds.  She  may  next 
say,  "I  know  where  two  bluebirds  have  their  home,  how  many 
would  like  to  see  it?"  She  may  then  arrange,  in  any  way  that 
seems  best,  as  to  who  sfaAil  go  for  the  first  visit.    A  good  way 
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bluebird  from  a  mounted  specimen.  His  basal  concept  would 
always  be  a  dead  specimen.  He  might  know  more  facts  regard- 
ing the  form,  size  and  the  real  color  of  the  different  parts  of  its 
body,  but  his  feeling  about  the  bluebird  would  be  all  wrong.  And 
when  the  feeling  is  wron^  the  thinking  too  is  wrong.  The  very 
purpose  of  the  expedition  work  is  to  correct  all  this. 

"You  shall  not  tell  me  by  I&nguages 
and  titles  a  catalogue  of  the  volumes 
you  have  road.  You  i»hall  make  me 
feel  what  periods  you   have  lived." 

— Einerson. 


The  child  should  first  see  the  bluebird  in  his  native  habitat. 
There  only  can  the  real  bird  be  seen  and  appreciated.  Then  the 
child  will  be  glad  to  supplement  this  first  hand  knowledge  by 
observations  of  mounted  specimens,  by  good  pictures  and  by  the 
reading  of  good  descriptions  and  poems.  The  bluebird  in  his 
mind  will  always  be  the  real  live  flitting  bluebird  cf  the 
fields. 

The  expedition  may  be  formal  and  carefully  planned  or  informal 
and  incidental.  The  former  should,  from  the  child's  standpoint, 
be  for  work  and  the  latter  may  be  for  play  or  for  a  good  time. 
An  expedition  does  not  need  to  be  extended  in  lime  nor  distance. 
It  may  consist  of  a  visit  to  the  school  garden,  or  to  a  bird's  nest 
on  the  school  grounds  or  to  see  a  neighbor's  chickens  or  to  study 
a  little  brook  just  down  the  road. 

If  you  have  never  tried  an  expedition  the  following  advice 
,  may  not  be  amiss.     Go  at  first  very  quietly  and  alone  to  see  somc- 

ft  thing  in  which  you  are  very  much  interested.     Next  tell  two  or 

■  three  of  your  more  substantial  pupils  about  what  you  have  seen 

I  and  invite  them  to  visit  the  place  with  you.     Let  this  first  expedi- 

fc  tion  be  made  after  school  hoiu's  and^  if  possible,  on  the  way  to  the 
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homes  of  the  children  who  are  invited.  Be  sure  that  these  chil- 
dren have  a  good  time.  They  will  tell  the  other  children  who  will 
begin  to  ask  if  they  may  not  go  too.  Now  your  movement  is 
inaugurated  and  you  will  need  to  be  careful  not  to  make  mistakes. 
First,  Increase  the  size  of  your  group  very  slowly  and  only 
as  you  are  certain  of  your  power  to  interest  and  control.    As  a 


fT*  - 


&.     V\n\  vmi  lo  ilw  Oowpr  gv^n  after  vnmtinn. 

rule  the  group  should  never  be  larger  than  twelve  for  one  teacher. 

Second,  Be  sure  that  the  work  is  popular  with  all  who  go. 

Third,  Use  the  observations  made  and  the  experiences  gained 
in  your  schoolroom,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  enthusiasm, 
not  to  retard  it.  For  instance,  do  not  feel  that  all  of  the  facts 
gained  must  be  tabulated  or  even  put  into  written  form. 

Fourth,  Have  the  children  understand  that  the  expedition  is 
for  work  and  must  be  conducted  In  an  orderly  way. 

Fifth,  Have  the  kind  of  order  appropriate  for  the  out-of-door 
work  and  not  such  as  is  required  in  the  class-room. 
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SLxthf  After  the  work  has  proved  its  worth  to  the  minds  of 
those  in  authortty  try  to  arrange  to  go  for  your  formal  expeditions 
during  school  hours  or,  at  least,  to  start  a  half  hour  or  an  hour 
before  the  close  of  school. 

The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered  worth  while  to 
spend  the  whole  afternoon  or  even  the  whole  day  on  a  geography 
expedition,  in  visiting  an  art  gallery,  in  building  a  fence  or  just 
oUt-of-doors  learning  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  the  love  of  nature. 

I  have  not  now  time  nor  space  for  the  discussion  of  details 
regarding  such  matters  as  the  proper  arrangements  for  going  out 
with  a  part  of  a  class  during  school  hours;  the  securing  of  special 
privileges  by  electric  or  steam  cars;  the  transportation  by  hay 
wagons  or  sail-boats.  All  such  matters  will  work  themselves  out 
as  you  come  to  them.  The  teacher  who  has  really  made  a  success 
of  expeditions  will  never  give  them  up  but  will  rather  find  ways  of 
increasing  their  number  and  the  time  devoted  to  them. 


"The  air  is  full  of  sound;  (he  sky,  of  tokens; 
the  ground  is  all  memorsnda  and  signa- 
tures; and  every  object  covered  over  with 
lunts,    which    speak    to    the    intelligent.'* 

— KmvTMtH, 


^^M  If  any  reader  is  inclined  to  say  "You  have  pictured  ideal  and 

^^  impossible  conditions,"  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  first  but  will 
1  reply  to  the  latter  that  hundreds  of  teachers  are  proving  the 

I  possibility  of  realizing  these  ideals  by  really  doing  the  things 

here  suggested  each  in  bis  own  way.    Let  us  then  have  faith  and 

move  forward. 

;WILLUM    A.  BALDWIN 

Principal  of  tb«  atftit   Normal  School 
Hyaaala,  Mataachuietli 
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COLOR  is  returning  to  American  life.  That  element  which 
is  the  glory  of  all  nature, — an  invitation  in  the  flower,  a 
revelation  in  the  insect,  an  attraction  in  bird  and  beast,  a  sign  of 
health  in  the  human  body;  that  element  which  has  been  the  sign 
of  social  rank,  the  language  of  love,  the  splendor  of  Kings,  and 
the  prime  minister  of  religion,  was  exercised  by  the  Puritan  and 
the  Quaker.  It  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  men  of 
Christendom  for  three  hundred  years. 

In  the  whole  history  of  life  on  this  planet,  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England,  the  male  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring,  in  scales,  fur,  feathers,  or  human 
trappings;  since  then  the  men  of  such  countries  as  claim  to  be 
civilized  have  reversed  the  course  of  nature  in  this  respect,  and 
are  colorless,  externally,  except  for  the  tie. 

The  love  of  pre-eminence  in  the  male,  even  in  such  a  matter 
as  color,  is  not  dead,  we  may  be  sure;  it  will  reasseit  itself,  it  is 
reasserting  itself  already  and  from  within.  The  red  tlannel 
undershirt  and  blue  knit  stocking,  carefully  hidden  in  a  previous 
generation,  are  saturating  the  next  layer!  The  business  shirt 
now  glows  with  colored  patterns.  The  leg  of  the  boot  has  been 
shortened  to  nothing,  and  the  leg  of  the  trouser  has  been  turned 
up,  that  the  gay  male  sock  may  appear.  Color  is  now  allowed 
in  the  nether  garments  and  with  larger  freedom  every  year  in  the 
vest;  who  shall  say  that  the  black  coat  may  not  again  become 
purple  velvet,  and  the  "white  wings'*  the  laces  of  the  Laughing 
Cavalier?  The  *'dress  suit,'*— what  irony!  Think  what  it  will 
be  when  even  the  evening  costume  of  the  woman  will  be  eclipsed 
by  its  splendor. 

But  not  in  dress  alone,  is  the  modem  man  assuming  color. 
In  his  business  office,  bis  salesroom,  his  bank,  his  club  room,  no 
less  than  in  his  theatre  and  his  church,  he  now  demands  something 
besides  the  whites  and  grays  of  his  fathers.  The  schoolrooms 
for  his  children  must  be  as  beautiful  in  color  as  the  rooms  in  his 
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own  home.  Books  must  be  handsome,  business  stationery  must 
have  a  delicate  tint,  advertising  matter  must  be  too  pretty  to 
throw  away.  Color  is  at  a  premium  in  illustrated  volumes,  it 
makes  precious  the  monthly  magazines,  and  even  illuminates  the 
newspapers. 

What  wonder  then  that  color  courses  are  multiplied  in  public 
schools?  At  the  present  time  almost  as  many  different  courses 
are  to  be  found  as  there  are  supervisors.  These  courses  vary 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborately  technical;  for  some 
teachers  seem  to  think  that  color  may  be  "absorbed,"  and  others 
that  it  can  be  acquired  only  through  practice  according  to  mathe- 
matical formulae. 

That  the  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book  may  see  for  them- 
selves how  Color  Courses  vary,  and  what  they  have  in  common, 
twelve  typical  courses  are  here  presented  side  by  side.  These 
courses,  together  with  the  notes  and  letters  which  follow,  will 
show  more  clearly  than  any  formal  essay  could  the  '^present 
state  of  the  art." 


Note  I.    By  Miss  Kelley  of  Bristol. 

After  writing  out  and  revieing  this  color  oatline,  I  compared  it  with  your 
OuUine  for  iqo5-«6  and  find  it  follows  that  pretty  closely.  This  is  not  strange, 
because  I  have  used  so  many  of  the  lessons  and  found  them  helpful.  You  will 
see  that  I  do  not  attempt  triads  although  I  would  like  to;  there  are  several 
omlMloiu  but  I  am  only  afraid  that  we  cannot  do  thoroughly  all  I  have  outlined 
without  neglecting  something  else.  Of  course  we  cannot  do  everything  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  week.  We  have  eight  grades  here,  though  in  some  schools 
there  are  practically  nine.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  things  we  ever  did  in 
color  were  in  landscape.  The  children  enjoyed  it  immensely  and  said  it  was 
easy.  Landscape  easy!  That  set  me  (o  thinking.  A  supervisor  may  plan 
out  that  kind  of  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most  attractive  results  with 
the  least  outlay  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  greatest  appreciation 
from  the  public  and  besides  it  is  such  a  field  for  the  study  of  composition  and 
such  an  education  for  the  supervisor.  But  after  all,  the  children  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  landscape  study  really  means,  and  call  it  "easy."    Perhaps  1 
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am  wrong  about  it  aad  did  not  coaduct  the  lessons  ri£ht^-I  am  open  to  correc- 
tion on  that  and  other  points,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  better  spent 
on  pose  drawing  or  nature  study  especiallr,  except  in  city  schools  where  plants 
cannot  be  had.  Here  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  nearly  everything  of  that 
kind.  I  wish  someone  would  discourse  in  detail  upon  the  subject  of  color 
balance. 

Note  II.     By  Miss  Silke  of  Chicago. 

The  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  grades  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  as 
planned  by  the  Special  Teachers  of  Drawing^  is  grouped  under  four  heads,  viz: 
Object  Drawing,  Illustrative  Drawing,  Construction  Drawing  and  Design. 
Although  the  use  of  color  is  encouraged  in  Illustrative  Drawing,  definite  color 
study  is  required  only  in  Object  Drawing  and  in  Design.  The  aim  of  color 
study  throughout  the  course  is, 

First.  Training  in  appreciation  of  the  colors  of  objects  related  to  the  child's 
interests  and  experience; 

Second.  Training  in  the  power  to  recall  color  images  and  to  use  them  in 
illustration  and  design; 

Third.  Cultivation  of  an  appreciation  for  beautiful  color  through  the  study 
of  good  examples  in  nature  and  art;  and. 

Fourth.  A  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  some  available  color  medium, 
and  ability  to  use  it  in  the  expression  of  color  ideas.  Emphasis  is  placed  in 
each  grade  upon  the  following  points: 

The  objects  used  for  color  study  are  those  appropriate  to  the  various  grades, 
especially  selected  with  reference  to  their  color  qualities.  The  brighter  colors 
found  in  the  sky,  in  flowers  and  foliage,  in  fruits,  birds  and  other  nature  forms, 
as  well  as  in  the  gaily  painted  toys  and  clothing  of  the  children,  are  selected 
for  the  four  lower  grades.  Recognition  of  differences  in  the  colors  of  the 
objects  presented,  and  ability  to  show  these  differences  in  their  drawings  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  are  aimed  at  in  these  grades.  In  the  next  four  grades 
the  colors  studied  are  more  complex,  require  greater  technical  skill  in  the 
handling  of  the  pigments,  and  the  combinations  of  color  are  more  closely  related. 
Recognition  of  likenesses  rather  than  of  differences  in  color  is  the  aim,  develop- 
ing later  into  appreciation  of  color  harmonies  as  such.  Teachers  are  urged 
in  these,  as  in  all  other  lessons,  to  secure  appreciation  of  a  given  quality  l>efore 
requiring  its  expression.  The  obvious  is  studied  before  the  subtle,  and  the 
characteristic  hue  and  values  are  expressed  in  flat  colors  before  variations  of 
light  and  shade  ere  attempted.  It  is  desirable  in  all  grades  to  have  only  good 
examples  and  comblnationa  of  color  presented,  and  to  cultivate  the  appreciation 
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of  beauty  by  calling  the  attention  of  pupils  as  occasion  permits  and  their  adrance- 
ment  warrants,  to  the  principles  of  color  harmony  upon  which  the  selections  are 
based.  The  mediums  recommended  are  colored  crayons  No.  i  quality,  six 
selected  colors,  or  water  colors,  three  to  five  selected  colors,  and  n  No.  3  brush. 
The  majiila  and  gray  paper  furnished  for  drawing,  are  used  for  cutting  and 
pasting  in  the  introductory  study  of  dark  and  light  tones.  Pupils  are  allowed, 
but  not  re<iuired,  to  furnish  their  own  color  materials.  Colored  ch&lks  and 
colored  papers  in  selected  colors  are  furnished  In  limited  quantities  to  the 
lowest  grades. 

Note  in.     By  Dr.  Haney  of  New  York. 

The  more  I  puzzle  over  the  problem  the  Ins  convinced  I  am  tliat  systematic 
color  teaching  pays  fur  the  time  it  takes.  By  tliis  you  will  not  understand  that 
I  depreciate  the  teaching  of  fine  color  work.  The  study  and  matching  of  inter- 
eating  colors,  the  making  of  fine  color  books,  and  the  development  of  fine  color 
schemes  For  designs  is  what  we  try  to  do,  but  there  is  not  a  child  in  the  city 
that  knows  the  latest  technical  terms  of  color. 

Note  rV.     By  Mr.  Augsburg  of  Oakland. 

AIM.     To  teach  color  and  its  application. 

MEDIUMS.  Colored  wax  crayons  in  the  first  three  grades  and  water 
coloi^  in  the  remainder.     Eight-color  boxes  art  used  in  all  grades. 

TIME.  April,  May  and  June  of  each  year.  Color  takes  the  place  of 
drawing  during  these  months. 

GENERAL.  Object  painting  is  common  to  each  grade.  Work  is  divided 
into  formal  and  informal  drawing.  Formal  drawing  has  for  its  aim  the  mas- 
tery of  the  processes,  and  informal  drawing,  "just  painting." 

Note  V.    By  Mr.  Mason  of  Philadelphia. 

Color  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia aims  to  train  the  pupils  in  the  quick  discernment  of  the  six  standard  colors, 
their  tones  and  intermediate  hues;  the  imitation  of  these  colors,  tones  and 
hues  in  colored  crayons  and  water  colors;  the  matching  of  stuffs,  dress  goods, 
prints,  etc.,  in  colors;  and  the  execution  of  simple,  original  designs  in  colored 
crayons  and  water  colors,  chiefly  in  dominant  harmonies. 

In  the  granunar  grades  the  instruction  is  extended  to  include  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color,  and  designs  for  surface  cover- 
ings, borders,  book  coverv,  posten,  etc,  are  carried  oat  In  schemes  of  color — 
water  colon — ^in   dominant   and   contrasted   harmonies.    The   bade  theory 
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followed  Is  the  so-called  "red,  yeUow  and  blue"  theory,  with  the  consequent 
secondary  and  tertiary  colors;  but  the  selection  of  a  complementary  color  to 
hamiomze  with  any  given  color  in  a  design  is  made  a  matter  of  careful  experi- 
ment and  artistic  judgtnent  rather  than  an  adherence  to  the  literal  rule.  The 
ultimate  aim  in  the  grammar  grades  is  to  so  train  the  pupils'  color  sense  that 
in  compositions  in  dominant  harmony  the  color  masses  shall  balance  by  their 
toa€  quantities;  while  in  compositions  in  contrasted  harmooy  the  color  masses 
shall  balance  through  the  careful  selection  of  the  proper  hues  and  the  relative 
degree  of  tone,  or  value,  of  each  color  mass. 

Ilote  VI.     By  Hr.  Daniels  of  Springfield. 

Appreciation  of  good  color  combinations  being  the  aim,  the  subject  matter 
is  reduced  to  its  lovrest  terms.  "Dominant,"  "analogous"  and  "complemen- 
tary" can  easily  be  understood,  whereas  such  terms  as  "chromo,"  "fourth 

mood|"       — ^rr =  ?,    "reciprocity,"  and  "whew"  are  of  doubtful  value 

below  the  high  school.  We  must  all  recognize  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  not  possible  to  teach  all  the  theory  of  color  in  the  grades. 


Wote  VII.     By  Mr.  Berry  of  Newton. 

In  all  grades  the  pupils  malce  collections  of  examples  of  good  coloring. 
The  use  of  color^ — colored  pencils,  crayons,  water  colors,  colored  papers',— is 
incidental  to  the  work  in  drawing  from  nature,  from  objects,  and  in  constructive 
and  decorative  design. 

Bote  Vm. 

In  St.  Louis,  there  is  no  formulated  color  outline.  Mrs.  RUey  believeti 
that  "art  work  in  the  past  has  been  much  hampered  by  too  many  formulated 
schemes."  The  Editor. 

Note  IX.    By  Hiss  SeegmiUer  of  IndianapoUs. 

In  all  appreciation  and  creative  expression  two  things  are  necessary— the 
understanding  of  the  technique  of  a  subject  that  a  basis  for  appreciation  may 
be  established  and  expression  may  be  untrammeled,  also  a  fine  emotional  feeling 
that  there  may  be  something  worthy  to  express  and  that  appreciation  may  not 
only  be   mental   but   spiritual. 

In  color  work  in  the  schools  we  need  a  scientific  training,  a  care  for  the 
handling  of  media  of  expression  and  a  development  of  taste  and  feeling  to  be 
gained,  by  surrounding  childr«n  with  a  wealth  of  baauty  In  eolor ,  and  constantly 
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leading  attention  to  color  hannoaj.  Surely  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  much  more  help  in  the  8cienti6c  study  of  color  than  has  so  far  been 
possible. 

Mr.  Denman  Ross  has  done  so  much  toward  opening  the  way  for  a  scientific 
view  point  in  the  study  of  color  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
tand  there  are  teachers  who  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  In  consequence  the 
better  understanding  of  color  has  had  its  effect  in  the  teaching  of  color  generally. 
However  as  there  has  been  no  publication  of  color  scales  and  standards  that 
can  be  readily  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  it  is  impossible  to  give  very  definite 
training.  The  neutral  value  scales  have  been  of  great  assistance  and  the  color 
charts  published  in  art  text-books  have  been  of  value  but  when  the  day  comes 
that  Mr.  Ross  or  some  other  will  make  available  for  general  school  use  standard 
color-charts  for  the  theoretical  study  of  color  there  will  undoubtedly  result  a 
wide  awakening. 

There  is  less  to  hamper  us  on  the  side  of  feeling.  The  seasons  unfold  in 
the  beauty  of  color.  The  tenderness  of  spring,  the  verdure  of  summer,  the  glory 
of  the  autumn,  and  the  softness  and  purity  of  the  winter  may  be  enjoyed  to  the 
full  by  all  who  will  look  with  the  desire  of  understanding.  Each  day  is  the 
world  made  new  and,  from  the  miracle  of  the  dawn  till  the  "mantle  of  the  night 
descendeth"  we  may  look  and  love.  Each  attempt  to  portray  the  floating  cloud, 
the  city  sky  line,  the  rainy  day  reflection,  the  color  rbjrthms  of  the  autumn  trees, 
the  harmony  of  the  tones  of  the  curly  dock,  the  beauty  of  the  butterfly  wing,  is 
added  capital  deepening  the  capacity  for  appreciation.  The  poets  are  ever 
ready  to  help.  In  their  fine  word  paintings  they  give  us  color  pictures  of  the 
seasons  and  reveal  the  glories  of  the  common  day.  An  introduction  to  these 
poets  who  "lend  their  minds  out"  increases  power  for  enjoyment. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  for  school  use  an  adequate  supply  of  color  beauty 
in  man's  handiwork.  A  few  good  Japanese  prints,  pieces  of  pottery,  bits  of 
textiles,  and  color  Illustrations  of  the  magazines  are  readily  obtained.  Occa- 
sional loan  exhibits  of  textiles,  prints,  oriental  rugs  and  other  beautiful  things 
have  a  marked  effect  in  color  training.  The  cold  water  dyes  that  can  be  so 
readily  handled  in  the  school  room  have  been  of  inestimable  service  in  proriding 
a  range  of  good  color  in  various  materials  used  for  handwork.  With  the  dyes 
and  a  large  brush  quantities  of  colored  paper  can  be  eanly  and  quickly  prepared. 
It  certainly  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  as  much  beautifully  toned  paper  as  one  can 
desire  of  any  hue  with  almost  no  expense  and  very  little  eCfort. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  outline  the  color  work  of  the  various  grades  in  the 
Indianapolis  schools.    In  all  the  aim  is  the  same,  the  increase  of  happiness 
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and  jojr  in  liTmg.  In  the  primvy  grades  the  work  is  more  Btin]>Ie  and  child- 
like than  In  the  advanced  grades  but  of  the  same  character.  There  is  always 
and  always  earnest  work  for  directness  of  color  handling  for  simplicity  and 
color  harmony.  In  all  grades  there  is  definitely  planned  work  in  ptctoriat 
expression  in  decorative  design  and  in  construction. 

Note  X. 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
inspire  teachers  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  Color,  has  published,  as  yet,  no 
formal  course  for  the  elementary  schools.  Such  course  is  eagerly  awaited  by 
ihouaands  of  teachers.  The  Editor. 

Hole  XI.     By  James  Hall  of  Hew  York. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  aim  of  color  teaching  in  the  grades  is  two-fold.  First 
it  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  prefer  "good  color"  rather  than  "bad"  so  that  in  choos- 
ing color  combinations  tbey  will  come  to  act  rationally  or  in  accordance 
with  good  taste.  Beyond  this  the  other  aim  is  to  give  such  definite  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  pupils  may  know  how  to  intelligently  experiment  in  ihc 
original  arrangement  of  colors. 

To  bring  about  a  feeling  for  good  color  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  from 
the  first  only  colors  of  reasonable  chroma  shall  be  used  by  the  children  and 
that  only  the  use  of  good  combinations  of  color  shall  be  encouraged.  Familiarity 
with  good  examples  of  color  is  all  important. 

To  give  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  color  field  nothing  more  practical  has 
been  devised  than  the  Munsell  Sphere.  Basing  the  study  upon  this  pupils 
should  have  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades  a  clear  understanding  of  Hue, 
Value  and  Chroma  and  be  able  to  identify  any  tone  with  reference  to  the  sphere. 
They  should  also  understand  the  principles  of  Rhythm  of  Color  and  Balance 
of  Color  as  a  basis  for  producing  simple  harmonies. 

Note  Xn.    By  Hr.  Albert  H.  HunseU,  of  the  State  Hormal  Art  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

Your  kind  invitation  to  talk  about  my  Color  System  in  the  School  Arts 
Book  has  just  reached  me.  Time  and  space  forbid  anything  more  than  a 
fragment,  so  here  are  a  few  points  jotted  down  hastily: 

First.  Beauty  of  color  lies  in  tempered  relations.  It  seems  wiser  to  famil- 
iarize children  with  med^im  degrees  of  color,  rather  than  assault  their  eyes 
with  the  maxima  of  red,  yellow  and  blue.     Music  is  first  taught  in  the  middle 
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ngftftar,  and  not  by  the  maiima  of  sound,  which  Ere  hanh  and  uneducatfonal. 
This  would  seem  a  valuable  hint  in  training  the  color  sense. 

Second.  VisuaJ  estimates  of  color  are  distorted  by  guess  work  and  fatigue 
of  the  eye.  The  same  person  makes  dificreot  estimates  of  the  same  color  from 
day  to  day.  Any  system  based  on  such  personal  fluctuations  must  prove 
aibitrary  and  unfitted  for  general  use.  This  system  is  supplied  with  measuring 
instruments.  The  old  way  of  attempting  pigment  imitations  of  the  spectrum; 
every  step  of  which  swings  to  varying  degrees  of  value  and  chroma,*  is  hopeless 
u  far  as  imitation  goes,  and  involves  a  sense  of  triple  relationship  difficult 
enough  for  the  scientist. 

Third.  Measuring  instruments  show  how  utterly  unbalanced  are  the  colorB 
usually  given  to  children.  To  ask  a  six-year -old  for  harmony  out  of  such  mater- 
ial, is  like  asking  a  musical  novice  to  make  beautiful  sounds  gush  from  an 
untuned  violin.  The  handbook  for  teachers  -  A  Color  Notstion.t  shows  the 
salient  points  at  which  my  method  departs  from  old  ways.  It  does  not  begin 
with  the  spectrum^  leaving  that  to  the  scientific  school.  It  does  not  present 
red,  yellow  and  blue  as  fundamental,  because  they  were  disproved  half  a  century 
ago,  and  with  them  their  falsely-so-called  complementaries,  green,  purple  and 
orange,  were  also  discredited.  Instead,  it  fir^t  presents  five  typical  hues 
Established  by  Measurement,  and  placed  midway  in  the  scales  of  Value  and 
Chroma.  These  are  called  Middle  Red,  Middle  Yellow,  Middle  Green,  Middle 
Blue  and  Middle  Purple.  They  are  permanent  centers  from  which  the  ctiild's 
eye  can  roam  equally  toward  white,  toward  black,  toward  gray  and  toward  the 
maxima  of  color;  thus  gaining  a  trained  sense  of  measured  scales. 

With  these  scales  well  understood,  and  their  middle  degrees  fastened  in 
the  memory  by  use  of  the  Color  Sphere,  Crayons,  Cards  and  Water  ColorsJ 
especially  devised  for  this  system,  it  becomes  safe  to  approach  the  use  of  strong 
colors,  which  otherwise  invite  disaster.  It  is  as  truly  our  duty  to  save  beginners 
from  blundering  writh  violent  color,  as  to  safeguard  them  from  excesses  in 
other  directions.  The  clever  supervisor  who  wishes  to  introduce  such  a  radical 
departure  from  old  "hit  and  miss"  methods,  must  first  thoroughly  study  the 
handbook,  and  then  select  his  most  intelligent  teachers  to  carry  it  out.  To 
regard  it  superficially  or  assume  knowledge  where  knowledge  does  not  exist, 
will  only  confuse  and  discredit  it.  In  conclusion,— results  by  this  method  of 
measured  colors  can  now  be  seen,  for  it  has  been  in  use  something  over  a  year 

*See  daflaiticMi  of  Chroma  umlw  Color  CoosunU  in  Century  CHettonanr. 
tA  Color  Notation  by  A  H.  MuroHl.     a«o,  H.  KIlia  Co..  Boaton. 
tTbe  Color  Hpherr,  CnhyDU,  Cards.  BaUi  and  Water  Culora.  art  kMuod  by  Wadnrarth 
UowlaiiH    *  Co.    Ine..    BoMW. 
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by  luch  prominent  frducatora  as  Mr.  James  HaU  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
In  Ifew  York,  Mr.  J.  Fred'k  Hopkins,  fonnerly  of  Boston  and  now  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  in  Baltimore,  by  Miss  M.  L.  Patrick  of  the  Somerrilie  Schools, 
and  Mr.  F.  L.  Burnhom,  State  Agent  for  the  Blanual  Arts  In  Massachusetts. 

Yours  truly,  A.  H.  Munsell. 

Mr.  Mimseirs  letter  I  have  placed  last,  because  I  consider 
it  of  first  importance.  The  system. of  color  instruction,  upon 
which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  of  research^  and  for  which  be 
has  invented  such  ingenious  mechanisms,  is  now  before  us  for 
trial.  As  a  theory  it  seems  flawless.  It  has  the  endorsement  of 
such  physicists  as  Professor  Dolbear  of  Tufts  College,  Dr.  WUhelm 
Ostwald  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman, 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Professor  Clifford  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  late  Professor 
Rood  of  Columbia,  author  of  "Modem  Chromatics."  It  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  Boston  schools,  into 
some  of  the  schools  of  Somerville,  under  the  direction  of  Hiss 
Mary  L.  Patrick,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  and  into  other  cities. 
Sooner  or  later  every  intelligent  supervisor  will  have  to  consider 
it,  for  it  has  challenged  a  system,  or  a  lack  of  system,  well  nigh 
universally  accepted;  namely,  that  children  should  begin  with  the 
spectrum  colors,  or  their  approximates.*     Mr.  Munsell  is  either 

*The  wtustioo  in  EngUtKl  »  ioilicATev]  hy  live  (ollowiiif  (rom  a  recent  luldnue  by  M.  C, 
Strpbeiuon,  A.  R.  C.  A..  Pniicip«l  uT  the  BrwlfuH  t^bunl  nf  Art.  "Id  out  priitiary  bcUooIb 
very  tittJe  color  teaching  is  done.  'I  ha  gjviag  to  a  oliiltl  i>(  n  bux  of  paiola  luuj  a  bnah, 
'  uuil  aUowiuK  it  to  put  on  ooluura  in  mvaoioilflM  blob*,  wilboui  kivv  iualru**!)*.'!!  M  lo  what 
■  culour  hjtmiony  cnnituta  uf,  cannot  be  Rf<<«f)t0«l  a«  Mituiruotory  iiutructiuo.  any  morr 
tbaa  ymi  ran  allow  a  child  lu  run  nul  with  tho  iiiulliplicai  iuii  table.  At  the  same  lime  mm 
would  not  tuggetft  th&t  the  bnub  ihouJd  be  drnied  tbe  very  young  child  bontuve  it  did  out 
produce  barmODioui  efleoti.  Such  a  rwult  rannni  be  expected  of  it,  Let  it  put  oa  thr 
briglitaal  oolmm  il  can  fiml;  it  may  at  leaal  develop  a  lore  fur  oolutir.  Oin  in  t«uipled  tu 
fajr  that  a  taat«  for  onide  colour  w  better  than  anne  at  all.  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
m  are  dealing  with  edocatton:  and  lliat  beiug  so.  we  must  aim  at  all  limca  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bigfae«t  rull  ure  If  i.'oli>ur  be  aitenipled,  demoiutraiiotM  ehnuld  be  given 
explaimng  what  hnrutony  lueiins;  but  kuowitwt  Ihc  luuount  of  work  and  the  number  u( 
•ubieeta  a  chiM  haa  to  get  titruugb  before  the  age  of  thirleeo,  one  heaitaiea  at  augge^liti 
a  Muhjeet  like  noloor  hannonr-— ^'rom  Tht  PtacHeal  TtaeAer't  Art  Mo^Aki. 
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right  or  wrong.  If  he  is  right,  we  are  all  wrong,  and  the 
sooner  we  change  our  practice  the  better.  If  he  is  wrong, 
he  is  quite  as  anxious  as  anybody  to  be  set  right  for  he  is  an 
honest  man  and  a  conscientious  teacher  in  a  position  of  great 
responsibility. 

The  test  of  the  new  system  will  be  its  results,  results  secured 
through  the  co-operation  of  many  teachers  during  the  entire 
elementary  course.  If  at  the  end  of  the  eight  or  nine  years  of 
instruction  and  practice  according  to  this  system,  pupils  enter 
the  high  school  with  a  Uvely  interest  in  color  phenomena,  an  eye 
keen  to  detect  the  hues  and  values  of  color  in  nature  and  in  art, 
a  love  for  beautiful  coloring  and  the  power  to  produce  it,  Mr. 
MunseU*s  theories  will  have  been  proven  well  grounded,  and  his 
work  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to  the  individual  pupil,  but 
to  the  entire  people,-  this  color  loving  nation  whose  art  is  to  add 
a  fresh  and  inspiring  chapter  to  the  history  of  human  achievement. 

HENRY   TURNER   BAILEY 


^HE  habit  of  looking  at  the  bright 
side   of    things    is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  a  year. 
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BASKETRY -V 

THIS  chapter  deals  witii  the  construction  of  the  basket  illus- 
trated in  the  last  article.*  Fig.  I,  (A  and  B)  shows  a  view 
looking  into  the  basket.  Notice  that  a  portion  of  the  weaving 
about  the  center  of  the  bottom  is  done  with  the  pairing  weave, 
until  the  spokes  are  separated  sufficiently  to  allow  triple  weav- 
ing. The  bottom  is  then  completed  with  the  triple  weaving 
making  it  much  finer  in  appearance.  B,  shows  the  effect  of 
using  one  colored  weaver  and  two  natural  ones. 

When  the  bottom  is  woven,  cut  four  times  as  many  stakes 
as  spokes,  one-half  colored  and  one-half  natural.     These  stakes 


should  be  about  six  inches  longer  than  twice  the  finished  height 
of  the  basket.  Insert  one  colored  and  one  natural,  as  a  pair, 
each  side  of  each  spoke  in  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  n  (A), 
being  careful  to  keep  the  colored  ones  either  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  natural  ones.  After  turning  up  these  stakes  weave  three 
rows  of  triple  weaving,  and  finish  this  weaving  by  pulling  the 
weavers  through,  as  shown  in  Fig.  II  (B).     These  three  weavers 
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•  ends  are  inserted  through  the  outer  loops  of  the  triple  weave 
three  and  one  half  spaces  to  the  right  or  left  of  where  the  stake 
itself  comes  through  the  upper  row  of  triple  weaving.  By  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left  the  colored  weaver  may  be  brought  outside, 
regardless  of  how  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  bottom.  When  the 
colored  bands  are  used,  it  is  well  to  have  the  outer  stake  of  the 


colored,  as  at  (B).  The  tucking  in  of  the  stakes  is  now  continued 
until  all  completed  when  the  basket  is  turned  bottom  side  up  and 
the  loops  all  made  to  touch  a  flat  surface.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  doing  this,  as  the  finished  appearance  of  the  basket 
may  be  greatly  marred  by  lack  of  attention  to  this  particular 
point. 

At  this  point  decide  whether  the  bottom  rows  of  weaving  are 
to  be  colored  or  natural;  if  colored,  cut  away  the  natural  weavers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  as  shown  at  Fig.  V  (A).    Next  insert 
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three  weavers  and  weave  one  row  of  triple  weaving  in  order  that 
the  remaining  stakes  may  be  brought  to  an  upright  position,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  V  (B).  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  now  ready  to 
close  in.  Take  one  upright  stake,  pass  it  in  front  of  two,  and  to 
the  inside  and  let  it  lay  along  the  inside  edge  of  the  bottom;  take 
each  successive  stake  and  do  the  same  thing,  as  shown  at  Fig.  V 
(B).     Fig.  VI  (A)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  ends  of  these 
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stakes  as  they  lay  along  the  inside  edge  of  the  bottom.  This 
view  also  shows  the  space  which  may  be  used  for  the  insertion 
of  ribbon,  after  cutting  out  the  filling  of  flat  weavers.  Fig.  VI 
(B)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  basket  when  completed  with 
the  single  weaving  as  a  filler  between  the  two  rows  of  triple  weav- 
ing. 

The  basket  illustrated  in  Fig.  VI  Article  4,  was  made  by  this 
process ;  it  was  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  had  a 
twenty  spoke  center. 

The  basket  illustrated  in  Fig.  I  (B)  of  this  Article  has  a  siirteen 
spoke  center  and  a  bottom  five  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  height  of  the  loops  in  baskets  of  this  kind  is  something  that 
each  worker  must  settle  for  himself.    The  tendency  at  first  will 
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be  to  get  them  too  high.  The  combhiAtions  of  color  and  propor- 
tion which  may  be  worked  out  in  baskets  of  this  description  are 
innumerable.  I  know  of  no  construction  which  requires  more 
artistic  taste  and  a  finer  sense  of  correct  proportion. 

LUTHER  WESTOn  TURNER 

High  Seheelt  Pottatown 
Penniylvania 


>LOW  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 
And  youll  have  com  to  sell  and  keep. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 
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LANDSCAPE    DRAWING 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

NOTHING  in  it.  A  sheer  waste  of  time.  Downright  folly. 
Such  are  the  estimates  of  many  teachers,  even  some  teachers 
of  drawing,  concerning  landscape  drawing  in  the  primary  grades. 
If  they  mean  by  drawing,  ability  to  judge  and  record  subtle  pro- 
portions of  figure  in  objects,  they  may  be  right ;  for  these  lessons 
help  only  incidentally  in  technical  object  drawing.  Yet  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  do  not  help  as  much  as  anything  else  in  the 
early  primary  years.  Pupils  in  these  grades  draw  landscapes 
just  as  well  as  any  other  exercise  and  they  enjoy  doing  them 
better  than  anything  else,  unless  it  is  drawing  from  plants.  Ques- 
tion them  and  you  will  see.  On  the  other  hand,  landscape  draw- 
ing properly  taught  may  develop  more  taste,  artistic  insight  and 
appreciation  than  any  other  drawing  exercise. 

I  will  briefly  substantiate  this  claim  by  a  few  classroom 
experiences.  I  saw  the  other  day  pinned  up  in  a  third  grade 
(year)  classroom  several  beautifully  executed  charcoal  landscapes 
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on  gray  paper  with  the  ground  and  sky  deUcately  toned  with 
charcoal  and  white  chalk  respectively.  The  trees,  which  were 
in  strong  charcoal  but  softly  blended  into  the  sky,  were  in  every 
instance  appropriately  placed  and  sized  for  far  and  near  positions ; 
but  in  most  of  the  drawings  they  were  equally  spaced,  giving 
no  variety.  It  was  as  I  told  the  class  like  a  song  of  "dos."  Quietly 
taking  down  all  the  drawings  and  selecting  one  having  five 
trees  in  a  row,  I  quickly  brushed  out  the  third,  the  middle  tree, 
leaving  two  on  either  side.  Taking  one  having  six  trees,  the 
fourth  one  was  brushed  out  leaving  groups  of  three  trees  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other.  It  took  only  a  minute 
to  restore  the  sky  with  white  chalk  lines,  leaving  as  they 
had  done  a  halo  of  gray  about  the  tree  groups.  Pinning 
up  one  of  the  original  drawings  and  the  two  transformed 
ones,  the  pupils  cast  an  overwhelming  vote  for  Fig.  a.  Fig. 
b,  and  the  original  drawing  received  only  a  ^'negligible 
vote."  Inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  their  choice  brought 
out  statements  concerning  the  set  regularity  of  b  and  the 
naturalness  of  a. 
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In  another  third  grade  room  in  the  same  school  I  found 
quite  a  picture  gallery  of  charcoal  landscapes,  the  output  of  one 
lesson.  The  landscapes  were  extremely  varied  in  composition, 
but  a  few  consisted  of  trees  in  one  continuous  clump.  Taking 
them  all  down,  I  pinned  up  eight  drawings  markedly  different  in 
composition.  Without  prejudicing  the  class  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  any  comment,  the  drawings  were  put  to  a  vote.  No.  i 
received  two  votes;  No.  2,  eighteen.  As  will  be  seen  the  latter 
is  rather  a  strong  picture,  though  somewhat  monotonous  in  com- 
position. Nos.  3  and  4  received  three  votes  apiece.  To  my 
surprise  No.  5  received  no  votes.  No.  6  was  my  own  choice  from 
the  first  and  it  turned  out  to  be  that  of  the  principal  and  of  the 
class  teacher  as  well;  but  none  of  us  "gave  it  away"  by  word 
or  look.  The  large  vote  on  No.  2  had  not  been  very  enthusiastic, 
but  I  could  see  as  we  approached  No.  6  a  half-suppressed  enthu- 
siasm exhibited  in  expectant  eyes  and  hands,  and  when  it  was 
reached  the  fifteen  hands  voting  for  this  beautifully  grouped 
picture  fairly  jumped  into  the  air.  No.  7  received  five  votes 
and  No.  8  one. 

The  latent  taste  which  this  quest  of  the  beautiful  tended  to 
develop  is  universal  in  children  and  should  be  cultivated.  These 
lessons  in  the  production  and  discrimination  of  landscape  draw- 
ings amply  justify  themselves.  The  ideas  are  sufficiently  elemen- 
tary, the  technique  easy  and  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher 
the  principles  of  good  composition  that  may  be  developed  will  be 
found  refining  and  inspiring. 

As  the  work  advances  into  the  fourth  year  more  compre- 
hensive exercises  may  be  attempted.  Themes  may  be  given  to 
the  pupils  embracing  hill  slopes,  a  path,  a  fence,  near  or  far  trees, 
singly  or  in  groups,  or  a  clump  of  trees  over  the  brow  of  a  bill. 
All  of  these  features  are  in  themselves  perfectly  easy  to  draw  and 
it  takes  but  a  very  few  lessons  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  place 
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and  size  them  for  different  relative  positions  far  or  near —in 
the  picture.  The  real  purpose  and  value  of  the  exercises  are  now 
revealed  and  become  available,  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
individual  landscape  composition  for  self-expression  and  the 
realization  of  ideals  of  beauty  in  line  and  mass. 

The  charcoal  drawings  reproduced  in  c,  d,  e  and  f 
were  selected  from  a  fourth  grade  lesson  in  the  same  school. 
They  exhibit  the  great  diversity  of  treatment  possible  in 
a  simple  theme.  They  were  drawn  in  charcoal  like  the  other 
drawings. 

If  the  work  is  done  in  colored  crayons,  which  is  entirely 
feasible,  it  is  much  more  captivating  to  the  pupils.  New  problems 
in  refinement  of  tones  arise,  not  intrinsically  difficult,  the  mastery 
of  which  adds  still  further  refining  to  their  sense  of  appreciation 
of  art  and  art  qualities.  Water  color  landscapes  in  fiat  values 
are  {}racticable  in  the  fourth  year,  possibly  earlier.  An  entire 
class  set  from  a  third  year  class  lies  before  me.  There  are  abso- 
lutely no  two  drawings  alike;  the  teacher — an  unusually  clever 
one  -having  sketched  nothing  on  the  board  but  detached  and 
unrelated  details,  trees,  clumps  of  trees,  hill  slopes,  a  path, 
a  river,  a  boat,  a  house  and  a  wind-null.  The  pupils  placed  and 
grouped  these  details  according  to  their  sense  of  balance  and 
artistic  relation;  the  result  being  a  complete  justification  for  this 
kind  of  creative  effort  in  drawing. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  easily  realized  by  those  who 
know  the  conditions.  Nothing  much  is  gained  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  these  early  years  by  oft-repeated  drill  in  drawing  from 
actual  objects;  success  in  this  exercise  being  a  matter  of  age  not 
of  drill.  Creative  effort  must  have  some  recognition.  For  all- 
round  service  in  education  it  is  as  valuable  as  drawing  itself. 
When  this  exercise  of  the  creative  imagination  is  combined  as 
it    is    in    landscape    drawing    as    the    drawing,    grouping   and 
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placing  of  natural  forms — ^interesting  motives  to  children, — 
rendered  in  their  typical  colors  in  simple  flat  washes,  compara- 
tively easy  of  attainment,  the  exercise  fulfills  every  natural 
requirement  of  the  course  of  study. 

WnXIAH  A.  MASON 

Director  of  Drawing 
PhUadalphta 


BIRD  in  the  head  is  worth 
'  two  in  the  book. 

Ptdagoffical  Provtrht. 
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"There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest" 

The  painter-poet  said, 
"That  is  violet-blue  and  emerald 

From  the  faci  of  the  sky  o'erhead." 

So,  far  in  the  ancient  forest, 

To  the  heart  of  the  wood  went  I, 
But  found  no  pool  of  emerald. 

No   violet-blue  for  sky. 

"There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest" 

Said  the   painter-poet  still, 
"That  is  violet-blue  and  emerald, 

Near  the  breast  of  a  rose-green  hill." 

And  the  heart  of  the  ancient  forest 

The  painter-poet  drew, 
And  painted  a  pool  of  emerald 

That  thrilled  me  through  and  through. 

Then  back  to  the  ancient  forest 

I  went  with  a  strange,  wild  thrill, 
And  I  found  the  pool  of  emerald, 

Near  the  breast  of  the  rose-green  hill. 

Frederick  O.  Stlvrbteh. 
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THE  magic  of  spring  sunlight,  pouring  its  volume  of  warm 
vitality  upon  the  damp  soil  and  receiving  such  quick 
response  in  the  form  of  innumerable  unfoldings  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  awakens  increased  wonder  each  time  we  see  it.  The 
phenomenon  would  be  sufficiently  amazing  if  the  earth  in  its 
hasty  awakening  should  put  forth  shapeless  growths  and  excres- 
ences.  Our  wonder  grows  therefore  as  we  watch  the  forms  that 
come  up  to  greet  the  light  and  air  and  &nd  them  beautiful  in  out- 
line and  structure  and  color. 

No  curves  of  sculpture  or  pottery  are  more  subtile  or  virile 
than  those  of  the  sheath  of  leaves  which  the  white  hellebore 
sends  up  through  the  March  mud.  No  jewelry  is  more  delicate 
in  tracery  and  color  than  the  stems  and  blossoms  of  anemones 
and  violets,  and  no  mechanism  has  structure  of  finer  workmanship 
than  that  of  a  leaf.  So  nature  drawing  and  design  are  chosen 
almost  universally  and  with  good  reason,  as  the  most  appropriate 
topics  for  drawing  during  the  spring. 

It  is  easy  to  give  flowers  to  a  class  of  children  in  school  and 
when  each  has  placed  his  in  good  position,  to  say,  "now  draw  it.'^ 
But  it  would  be  almost  as  sensible  to  say,  "Recite  about  Europe,*' 
without  indicating  whether  the  child  was  to  tell  about  mountains, 
rivers,  poUtical  divisions,  productions  or  climate. 

What  shall  a  child  draw  when  the  plant  is  before  him?  He 
may  produce  sketches  of  such  characteristic  lines  of  growth  as  the 
spread  of  the  leaves,  the  curve  of  the  stem  and  the  pose  of  the 
flower;  or  he  can  make  careful  botanical  studies  of  parts  of  the 
plant,  such  as  leaf  margins,  venation,  joints, etc.;  drawings  which 
are  records  of  observation  of  scientific  facts.  Again  he  may 
indicate  the  relative  lights  and  darks  in  the  masses  of  flower  and 
foliage,  or  he  may  represent  the  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the 
plant.  Then  there  are  the  effects  of  foreshortening,  the  beauty 
of  silhouette,  of  colors  and  of  textures,  and  the  interest  of  a  series 
of  drawings  of  the  same  plant  showing  successive  stages  in  the 
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development  of  a  bud  or  the  growth  of  a  leaf.  It  is  not  so  simple 
a  thing  for  a  child  to  draw  a  plant  as  for  a  teacher  to  ask  him  to 
do  so.  Two  things  are  especially  strong  influences  in  securing 
the  best  work  in  nature  drawing ; 

I.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  or  flowers.  Little  chil- 
dren represent  some  flowers  more  easily  than  others.  For  example,  with 
colored  crayons,  almost  all  primary  children  make  fairly  good  drawings  of 
purple  asters.     There  are  other  flowers  which  appeal  more  to  older  children. 

It  is  an  aid  for  young  children  to  place  the  flower  on  a  sheet  of  paper  similar 
to  that  on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be  made.  A  child  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
who  is  trying  to  draw  a  spray  with  two  or  three  leaves  in  one  lesson,  can  give 
attention  to  the  correct  placing  and  proportions  of  these,  but  if  the  spray  has  a 
dozen  or  more  leaves  he  is  bewildered  by  the  complexity.  Soon  he  ceases  to 
study  the  specimen  given  him  and  proceeds  to  make  up  a  twig  with  more  or  less 
leaves  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  one  before  him  may  suggest.  Before 
long  the  fact  Chat  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  twig  incline  upwards  while  those 
in  his  drawing  tend  downwards,  no  longer  troubles  him. 

a.  Knowledge  of  what  should  be  attempted  in  a  particular  grade.  The 
following  is  a  general  classification  of  what  8«ems  most  with  emphasis  in  dif- 
ferent grades: 

First  to   third  years  in  school. 

'  During  these  years  children  see  and  represent  readily  the  prominent  facts 
of  growth  and  color,  such  for  example  as  that  the  plant  grows  upright,  has  two 
green  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower.  Much  practice  in  drawing  in  his  own  way, 
with  occasional  suggestions  but  few  criticisms  or  directions  by  the  teacher,  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  for  a  child  at  this  stage. 

Fourth   to  sixth  years  in  school. 

Now  children  should  be  interested  in  making  their  drawings  look  more 
like  the  particular  plant  before  them.  They  should  notice  especially  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  plant  and  place  the  parts  where  they  should  come,  holding  the 
pencil  at  the  point  where  they  intend  to  begin  a  line  until  they  have  decided  that 
it  is  the  right  place  for  that  line,  before  they  draw.  They  should  study  leaves 
and  flowers  held  in  different  positions,  so  they  may  represent  them  from  any 
point  of  view.  Proportions,  different  positions,  color,  more  careful  drawing 
of  lines  of  growth,  seem,  to  be  the  things  which  are  most  valuable  to  emphasize 
during  these  years. 
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Seventh  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

Children  at  this  age  should  be  able  to  draw  more  complicated  specimens 
and  learn  how  to  represent  the  greater  number  of  details  in  correct  relative 
proportions.  Uaking  frequent  quick  sketches  which  represent  the  general 
shape,  proportions  and  characteristics  with  fair  accuracy  by  means  of  a  few 
lines,  helps  to  develop  this  ability.  Drawings  and  sketches  should  be  made  with 
pencil  and  with  brush  and  color.  There  should  be  greater  ability  lo  represent 
plant  forms  in  different  positions,  and  some  practice  in  drawing  accurate  studies 
of  shapes  and  structure ;  drawings  that  are  records  of  close  observation  of 
details  and  would  serve  as  illustrations  in  a  botany  note  book. 

In  high  schools  the  work  of  free  drawing,  sketching,  and  accurate  represent 
tation  of  details  should  be  continued,  with  increasing  skill,  and  the  adaptation 
of  plant  forms  for  purposes  of  design  may  be  studied  profitably. 

Throughout  tbe  grades  above  the  primary,  each  lesson  should  present  a 
particular  point,  and  be  judged  accordingly.  It  may  be  growth  to  be  represen- 
ted by  a  few  pencil  or  brush  strokes;  careful  silhouette,  to  be  compared  with  a 
shadow  of  the  plant;  color,  or  botanical  drawing;  but  whatever  is  to  be  repre- 
sented should  be  dearly  understood  by  tbe  children  before  they  begin,  so  they 
win  know  where  to  direct  their  attention. 

WALTER    SARGENT* 

Director  of  Oriwing  and  Handtcrsfi 
Boston,  Maftsachusclti 
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JUNE 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 

CHILDREN  should  be  especially  happy  at  the  end  of  June, 
not  only  because  vacation  has  arrived,  but  because  the 
(aithful  work  of  another  year  has  been  completed,  and  with  its 
completion  has  come  a  consciousness  of  increasing  knowledge 
and  skill.  That  consciousness  will  be  dim,  or  perhaps  non-exis- 
tent, unless  the  children  can  see  tangible  proof  of  their  growing 
powers.  The  work  of  the  last  month  of  the  school  year  should 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  objectifying  of  the  year's  growth,  the 
working  out  in  each  grade  of  some  problem,  of  interest  to  the 
pupils,  calling  forth  all  their  reserves.  Each  pupil  should  be  able 
to  show  his  parents,  at  graduation  day,  a  beautiful  thing  which 
he  himself  has  made. 

PRIMARY 

In  the  primary  grades,  where  the  children  *'act  in  the  living 
present'*  with  little  thought  of  past  or  future,  the  beautiful  thing 
may  well  be  an  invitation  to  the  closing  exercises,  a  program,  or  a 
souvenir  to  be  distributed  that  day,  or  an  envelope  to  contain 
sheets  of  work  to  be  carried  home,  or  a  decorated  cover  or  case 
for  the  final  report  card.  The  pupils,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
should  decide  upon  the  best  thing  to  do.  Whatever  it  is  it  should 
involve  the  many  processes  with  which  the  children  have  become 
familiar,  as  in  the  following: 

FIRST  YEAR.     Make  an  invitation. 

First  decide  upon  the  envelope  to  be  used.*     This  will  determine  the  size 
md  shape  of  the  invitation,  and  the  color  of  paper  to  be  used.    Let  the  inrita- 


"in  n  w«ll  iirirauifMl  ittiil'linit  llir*r  anvclopN  would  b«  "modfi  tO  or>i«r"  hy  the  pupil* 
of  an  nld«r  Kra*^* — n  fifiii  or  sixih,  W#  nitJi>l  »tuf1y  tbr  pn^ilani  of  eo-operBtitn  in  pubLi- 
uhaol  work. 
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tion  take  the  form  of  a  folder,  the  fold  at  »  long  side,  as  In  the  illustration,  or 
at  a  short  side.  The  lessons  might  be  as  follows:  (ti  Measure  and  cut  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^  paptt  and  fold  it.  Make  several  extras,  (i)  Rule  the 
^^^^^^^^^^H  margin  lines  on  the  front  page  and  print  the  word 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  COME.  (3)  Select  the  flower  to  be  drawn  and  colored; 
H  practice  on   separate  sheet;    draw   it    on    the   cover. 

K         ^^^  {4)  Write  the   invitation,   within,   on    the  third  poge^^ 

B       ^^^^L  sad   place  the  initials  of  the  maker,  small  size,  in  tha' 

'       ^^^^P  middle  of  the  back  page.     The  ornameitt  need  not  be 

^^^  a    flower.      It    may   be    anjrthing    appropriate    tu  the 

occasion  ,  or   rather,  anything  not  inappropriate.     The 

illustration,  A,  is  the    modified 

form  of  the  first  page  of  a  little 

folder  made  by  Vera  Rich,  Grade 

I,  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Make 


Yr —.11 

t    ij,.  iV  --.i*    '^\    I 


SECOND  YEAR, 
a  promotion  day  souvenir. 

This  may  have  the  shape  of  a  bookmark.  Plan 
the  whole  thoughtfully.  Select  some  flower  or  other 
symbol  for  the  school.  Decide  upon  the  inscription, 
color  of  paper,  character  of  work  fmedium,  writing 
or  printing,  margin  tines  or  not,  etc.^  Work  out  one 
or  two  good  arrangements  on  the  blackboard,  to  serve 
as  guides.  Then  have  each  pupil  make  one  as  follows : 
(1)  Cut  the  paper  and  draw  the  margin  Hnes.  (31 
Write  the  Inscription,  or  print  it.  (3)  Make  the  deco- 
ration. The  very  narrow  margin  outside  the  margin 
lines  may  be  colored  to  harmonize  with  either  the 
flower  or  ite  leaves.  (4'>  Add  the  initials  or  mono- 
gram of  the  maker,  where  they  will  look  best  (perhaps 
on  the  back  1^  The  illustration,  B,  is  the  modified  form 
of  a  drawing  made  years  ago  by  a  little  chap  in  a 
second  grade,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  a  decorated  pro- 
gram for  promotion  day. 

Plan  the  whole  thoughtfully,  with  the  children.     Consider  (fl>  T^  bMtj 
stock  available.     It  may  be  ordinary  drawing  paper,  but  let  us  try  to  find  some 
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ipace   within    a    mar^n   Line, 
color    of    the    paper?      Where 


thing  a  little  better  and  more  pleasing  in  color,     (h)  The  most  appropriate 
decoration  for  the  cover,  to  be  placed  within  a  panel  formed  by  tinting  the 

What  tint  will  be  best,  considering  the 
shall  the  lettering  be  placed  ?  Where 
shall  the  ornament  be  placed?  (c) 
Shall  the  program  be  written  or 
printed?  How  shall  it  be  arranged 
on  the  two  inside  pages?  (d)  Shall 
the  back  cover  be  left  plain,  or  shall 
it  have  a  tinted  panel,  like  the  front 
cover,  with  simply  the  maker's  mono- 
gram or  initials  within  a  small  square 
or  circle  in  the  center?  Having 
planned  the  program  let  each  pupil 
make  one — as  nearly  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. The  illustration,  C,  is  the 
modified  form  of  a  program  made 
last  June  by  Mary  Peck,  of  Bristol, 
Conn. 

INTERMEDIATE 

The  lessons  Ln  these  grades 

have  been  arranged  witli  the 

June  work  in  mind,  since  the 

beginning  of  April.*     If  the  outline  has  been  followed,  the  work 

of  this  month  will  appear  as   the   logical  conclusion   of   what 

has  gone  before. 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Review  Analogous  hues  of  color,  j 

Find  examples  of  analogous  hues  in  the  coloring  of  the  spring  flowers, — 
marsh  marigold^  buttercup,  dandelion,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  these  plants  yellow  is  the  dominant  hue,  strongest  in  the  flowers,  weaker 
on  the  under  side  of  the  petals,  mixed  with  green  in  the  stems,  but  not  entirely 
lacking  even  in  the  green  of  the  leaves  (compare  a  leaf  with  standard  green,  or 
a  shade  of  standard  green.)     Make  records  of  each  group  of  hues :    Y,  GY,  YG ; 

•Ue«  tiobool  Art*  Book  for  March,  pp.  607.  fi72-A75:  and  for  April,  pp.  647-KSI . 
18ee  Sehoot  Ana  Book  for  iuao  1000,  p.  738;  and  for  SepUmbor  1000.  p.  34, 
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Of  perhaps  OY,  Y,  OY;  or  even  OY,  Y,  GY,  YG.  A  good  example  of  such  work 
is  shown  at  D.  The  original  is  by  Alexander  Medlicott,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Hake   some  useful  object^  having  orderly  decoration  acd 
harmonious   color. 

In  the  April  outline  a  doily,  table  mat,  place  card,  or  program  cover  was 
sugfested.  If  something  connected  with  promotion  day  is  selected,  it  may 
take  one  of  the  three  forms  already  suggested  in  the 
primary  grades,  but  be  worked  out  more  elaborately,  as 
the  powers  of  intermediate  pupils  may  moke  possible. 
But  for  the  sake  of  variety,  a  home  problem  will  be  out- 
lined here. 

Make  a  doily  or  table  mat  to  fit  some  particular  vase 
or  finger  bowl.  Place  the  vase  on  a  sheet  of  manila 
paper  and  mark  around  the  base.  This  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  design.  The  undecorated  central  space 
shall  be  no  smaller  than  this  circle;  it  may,  of  course,  be 
much  larger.  Decide  next  upon  the  size  of  the  mat,  and 
whether  it  shall  have  a  fringe.  Cut  out  the  "dummy" 
(the  preparatory  paper  model)  and  upon  it  plan  the 
decoration.  It  may  be  a  border  or  a  center;  it  may  make 
use  of  plant  forms  or  animal  forms,  but  the  plant  studies  made  last  month 
are  recommended.  Select  one,  draw  it  on  paper,  cut  it  out  roughly  to  use  as 
a  repeat,  to  help  in  securing  satisfactory  spacing.  Divide  the  area  as  seems 
best,  and  paint  in  the  ornament  in  grays  for  practice. 

Select  the  material  for  the  doily.  Probably  paper  would  be  best,  although 
an  ambitious  pupil  might  try  cloth.  Any  paper  of  good  texture — to  take  water 
color  from  a  card  to  Japanese  tracing  paper  might  be  used.  Plan  the  color 
scheme  to  harmonize  with  the  bowl  or  vase  for  which  the  mat  is  being  made. 
The  dominant  hue  of  the  mat  should  be  in  analogous  relation  to  the  hue  of 
the  vase.  Tune  the  paper  to  the  right  hue,  draw  the  design,  color  it;  cut  the 
fringe.  The  illustrations  at  E  »Tt  from  originals  as  follows:  i,  Peter  Emery, 
Easthampton,  Mass.;  2,  Louis  E^educ,  Easthampton;  3,  Anonymous;  4,  Gorda 
Savageau,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

FIFTH  YEAR.     Review  Complementary  colors.* 


•Sw  MmoI  Art*  Rank  fnr  JtitM  I90U,  p.  741;  nnd  Ut  S«>ptmbn  tWM,  p.  36 
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Make  a  design  for  some  useful  object,  having  orderly  decora- 
tion and  harmonious  color. 

Let  the  object  be  one  of  personal  interest  to  the   pupil,  but  an  object  the 

nature  of  which  suggests  decoration  which  shall  appear  equally  well  from  any 

point  of  view,  as  for  example  a  rug  for  the 
floor,  a  Eofa  pillow,  a  table  top,  a  circular  or 
square  box  cover,  etc.  If  the  pupil  can 
work  out  the  design  in  appropriate  material 
so  much  the  better. 

Select  one  of  your  best  roset  units  and 
try  repeating  it  in  a  border  or  over  a  surface, 
to  produce  a  pleasing  pattern.  The  hand- 
somest roset  does  not  always  make  the  best 
pattern,  for  the  spaces  left  between  the 
units  make  a  pattern  all  their  own,  and  that 
pattern  must  be  quite  as  pleasing  as  the 
pattern  formed  by  the  units.  When  a  pleas- 
ing pattern  is  discovered,  draw  it,  and  color 
it  with  two  tones  selected  from  your  color 
scales,  to  produce  a  complementary  harmony. 
This  design  may  form  the  seventh  page  of 
your  booklet   on  Rosets.      Plate   F   contains 

designs  from    East   Longmeadow,   Mass,      i,    Walter  Johnson;  2,  Howard 

Tower;  3,  Harry  Segrin;  4.  Herbert  Shaftoe,  all  of   Grade  V.      Fi^re  G,  is 

A  design  for  a  sofa  pillow,  made  under  the  direction  of 

Miss  Stillman  of  Providence,  R-  I.,  who  will  tell    us,  in 

the  June  number,  how  to  print  such  designs  from  wood 

blocks. 

The    booklet    may    be    completed    by    designing  an 

appropriate  cover,  V,  In  analogous  harmony.     On  page 

2  write  a  Table  of  Contents.     Bind  the  pamphlet   with 

thread   of  appropriate   color,  as  commercial   pamphlets 

are  bound. 

^K  SIXTH  YEAR.     Review  color  scales  of  five  tones.* 

^^^  After  reviewing  the  Neutral  scale,  select  any  color,  -of  a  flower,  leaf, 

■  bud — and  make  from  it  a  scale  of  five  tones.     In  other  words  match  the  color 


•Bee  Sehool  Arta  Book  for  Jona  1900.  p.  74?:  and  for  t5ept«mber  lOM.  p.  3Q. 
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"right  side  up."  If  aucb  an  object  is  selected  as  a  Bash  curtain,  or  any  sort  of 
dress  goods  the  florets  used  must  be  spaced  in  such  a  way  that  the  decoration 
has  the  eflect  of  unconnected  spots,  or  of  stripes,  as  in  Plate  1,  a  design  by  Miss 
Beulah  Browne,  Southbridge,  Mass.  If  a  cover  is  selected,  the  floret  must  be 
designed  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  space,  the  lettering,  and  the  value  it 
is  to  have  in  the  finished  design.  Plate  J  shows  three  good  examples,  i.  By 
Beatrice  Martin,  Grade  V,  Eimira,  H.  Y.;  2,  Anonymous;  3,  By  Emma  R. 
Bawmann,  Grade  VI,  Elmira,  IT.  Y. 

Let  the  coloring  be  according  to  a  Monochromatic  scale,  similar  to  the 
one  made  for  the  Booklet  on  Florets.  The  preliminary  studies  for  the  design 
may  be  mounted  on  page  seven  of  the  Floret  Booklet,  a  Table  of  Contents  made 
on  page  two,  au  appropriate  cover  designed  in  tones  from  a  scale  and  the  pam- 
phlet bound  with  thread  of  appropriate  color. 

GRAMMAR 

If  the  outlines  given  for  April  and  May  have  been  followed, 
the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  ready  to  do  intelligent  work  as 
follows : 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Review  scales  of  Intensities.* 
Hake  a  group  of  pleasing  tones  of  low  intensity  or  "chroma."  The  group 
may  be  copied  from  a  Japanese  print  or  from  any  other  source,  or  it  may  be 
original.  Make  washes  of  various  dull  colors,  and  cut  out  from  them  tablets 
perhaps  an  inch  by  two  inches  in  size,  and  smaller,  and  select  from  these  pleaa- 
ing  groups.     Mount  them  on  slips  for  future  reference. 

Make  a  design  for  some  useful  object,  the  decoration 
which   involves  cross-stitching   or   weaving. 

As  bead-work  involves  practically  the  same  arrangement  of  elements, 
may  be  included  in  the  work  of  this  grade.  Among  the  objects  from  which 
to  choose  are  mats,  rugs,  baskets,  hand-bags,  belts,  collars,  cufifs,  bands,  chains, 
mosaic  floor  patterns,  etc.  The  illustrations  in  Plates  K  and  L,  show  the 
character  of  work  which  may  be  expected  from  pupils  of  this  grade.  Plate  K 
is  from  originals  as  follows:  i.  Mosaic  border,  by  Oliver  Lane,  Lowell  Training 
School.    2,  Screen  pattern,  tree  motive,  Howard  Bailey,  H.  Scituate,  Blass. 


•See  Aeliool  Ana  Bouk  for  June  IIHM,  p.  74fii  auitl  fur  Seplecntier  t(f(W,  p.  3'. 
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3,  Sofa  pillow,  flower  motive.  Flora  Adams,  Longmeadow,  Btass.  f^,  Embroid- 
ered band,  flower  motive,  Elisabeth  D.  Frankenstein,  Westerly,  R.  I.  5,  6,  7, 
8,  belts  and  bands  by  pupils  in  a  seventh  grade,  Steubenvitle,  Ohio.  Plate  L: 
I,  Rug  pattern,  Henry  Scbmelz,  Bristol,  Conn.  3,  Band,  flower  motive,  Eliza- 
beth A.  White,  North  Scituate,  Mass.  3,  Collar,  flower  motive,  Matilda  A. 
McLean,  Scituate,  Mass.  4,  Tilo  Napkin-ring,  tree  motive,  Lillian  Rowe, 
Bristol,  Conn.  5,  Band,  opening  bud  motive,  James  Robbie,  E.  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

The  order  in  producing  this  work  is  as  follows:  (a)  Decide  on  subject 
and  unit  or  motive  of  design;  <b)  Lay  out  the  area  and  rule  the  squares  unless 
squared  paper  is  at  hand ;  {c  \  Indicate  the  pattern  by  very  light  crosses  made  with 
the  pencil;  (d)  Decide  on  the  color  scheme,  and  mix  the  colon;  (ei  Color  the 
design.  In  this  grade  confine  the  pupils  to  colors  of  low  intensity.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  bead  work,  brilliant  colors  of  the  right  hue  may  be  used  sparingly  to 
five  "snap"  to  the  effect. 

I'  EIGHTH   YEAR.     Review  monochromatic   and  analogous 

schemes  of  color.* 

Make  illustrations  of  these  two  schemes.  A  good  way  is  to  take  a  sheet 
of  colored  paper  as  a  basis,  and  upon  it  place  a  tint  and  a  shade  of  itself;  and 
on  another  portion  an  analogous  tighter  hue,  and  an  analogous  darker  hue. 
This  illustrates  the  problems  with  which  the  decorator  and  the  printer  are 
usually  confronted. 

Hake  a  design  for  some  useful  object,  the  decoration  of 
which  involves  the  use  of  the  stencil. 

Wall  decorations,  figured  stuffs  for  screens,  hangings,  draperiesi  etc, 
come  into  this  class.  The  illustrations,  Plate  H,  show  the  general  character  of 
work  appropriate  to  the  grade,  i.  A  stencil  in  two  colors,  from  the  cranesbill, 
for  a  drapery,  Inna  J.  Cole,  Scituate,  Moss.  2,  A  stencil  in  two  colors,  from 
a  double  rose,  Lawrence  Buskey,  Bristol,  Conn.  3,  Stenciled  goods,  in  three 
colors,  pupil  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  New  York.  4,  Stenciled  pattern  in  two 
colors,  from  Lady's  Slipper,  Nathan  Noyes,  Westerly,  R.  1.  s,  Curtain  border, 
George  Gallagher;  6,  Curtain  border,  Paul  Tyrrell,  Lowell  Training  School, 
Lowell,  Mass.  7,  Figured  burlap  for  a  screen,  Allyn  B.  Pillsbury,  Maiden, 
Mass. 


■S^^  St'hool  An*  Book  for  June  IMM,  p.  38;  ud  for  Seplembcr  IMA.  p.  3ft. 
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A  good  order  in  producing  ibis  vork  is  as  follows:  (a)  Decide  on  (be 
motive  or  element  to  be  used  as  a  stencil.  Draw  the  stencil  on  common  draw- 
ing paper.  <b)  Cut  tbe  stencil,  being  careful  to  leave  the  "bridges"  where 
they  will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  tbe  design,  (c)  Tint  this  paper  to  match 
the  ground  upon  which  tbe  design  is  to  be  placed ;  and  hold  paper,  toned  to 
the  selected  colors  for  the  design,  behind  the  openings  of  the  stencil  to  determine 
the  color  effect.  Tune  these  papers  until  the  effect  is  right,  (d)  Cut  tbe 
stencil  from  prepared  stencil  paper,  (e)  Mix  tbe  colors  for  making  the  pattern 
on  the  goods,  (fi  Space  the  pattern  on  the  goods.  That  is,  determine  points 
which  will  insure  tbe  correct  placing  of  the  stencil,  (g)  Stencil  the  design. 
Let  the  color  scheme  in  this  grade  be  either  Monochromatic  or  Analogous. 

NINTH    YEAR.      Review     complementary     and     complex 
schemes  of  color.* 

Make  illustrations  of  these  schemes.  Tbe  best  way  is  to  begin  with  a 
selected  colored  paper  as  a  ground,  and  work  upon  it  with  body  color,  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  color  effect.  This  reduces  the  elements  of  the  problem  to 
the  minimum.  Another  good  way  is  to  mil  two  complementary  hues,  and 
work  with  these  upon  a  white  ^ound.  This  ts  the  form  in  which  the  problem 
often  presents  itself  to  printeiB. 

Make  a  design  for  some  useful  object,  the  decoration  of 
which  involves  drawing  for  reproduction  by  printing. 

A  design  not  to  be  reproduced,  like  tbe  hand  decoration  upon  cbina,  a 
mirror  back,  tooled  leather,  or  a  pyrographic  design  for  wood  falls  in  this  class,- 
tbe  class  wherein  continuous  lines  and  flowing  curves  can  be  utilized.  Any 
motives  or  elements  may  be  utilized  in  such  work.  The  illustrations  on  Plates 
If  and  O,  have  been  selected  to  show  as  great  variety  as  possible  in  application. 
The  originals  are  as  follows:  Plate  N.  i,  Telephone  card,  Daisy  Hosely,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.  2,  Mirror  decoration,  Ethel  M.  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.  3,  Decora- 
tive cover  (from  tbe  reproduction  used  at  the  time)  E.  G.  E.,  Beverly,  Masc. 
4,  A  hat  pin,  Anonymous,  Everett,  Mass.  5.  Initial,  Anonymous,  Springfield, 
Mass.  6,  Pad  comer,  Helen  Savery,  Webster,  Mass.  Plate  O.  i,  Cover,  E. 
H.   Stooke,   Concord,    N.   U.       2,    Calendar   page,   Roswetl   M.   Roher,    East 

E  Orange,  R.  J.     3,  Cover  for  School  Report,  Mildred   Dyar,  East  Orange.     4, 

I  Cover,  Kaname  Kotera,  Seattle,  Washington. 

h 


•Sm  Sdiool  ArU  Book  for  Juoa  1900,  p.  740:  and  for  K«pi«inber  lOOa.  p.  43. 
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The  design  in  this  grade  should  be  more  mdividual  than  ia  any  lower  ijade; 
freer  in  hajidJidg^  and  of  eour^«  more  beautiful,  Tb'e  worik  produced  this  year 
ought  to  be  better  than  any  shown  in  the  plates.  Select  Tital  subjects.  Work 
them  up  without  tu&^  aad  scoldiag,  from  ao  abiiodance  of  illustrations.  **Witb- 
oat  peace  and  pleasureableness  in  occupation,  no  draign"  says  John  Ruskin. 
The  hannony  of  color  in  any  particular  design  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  design, — gay  for  "In  The  Meadows"  (the  original  of  this  is  in  ^Uow- 
green  and  deep  purple),  and  more  subdued  in  the  cover  of  a  school  report. 
Any  harmony  is.  legitimate  in  this  grade. 


TF  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade, 
apart  from  any  question  of  success 
or  fame,  the  gods  have  called  him. 


Stevenson. 
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OUTLINES  FOR   RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SAROEHT 
Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Tralolnc  BonoB 

AT  the  close  of  the  year,  a  carefully  planned  portfolio  in  which 
work  may  be  carried  home,  helps  children  to  feel  that  their 
drawing  has  been  worth  while.  Nothing  is  more  demoralizing 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  class  than  to  know  that  papers  on  which 
they  have  labored  are  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The  mak- 
ing of  such  a  portfolio  is  an  excellent  problem  for  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  drawing  during  June.  It  offers  opportunity  for  plan- 
ning the  appropriate  size,  spacing  the  printing  of  the  title  and 
designing  a  suitable  ornament.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to 
secure  the  best  results  will  show  the  children  a  completed  portfolio 
before  they  begin  work.  To  make  it,  will  increase  her  interest 
and  to  see  it,  will  awaken  theirs.  It  should  be  simple  and  depend 
for  its  interest  on  well  spaced  printing  and  design. 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

1.  Decide  upon  the  size  of  the  portfolio,  cut  and  fold  it. 

2.  Select  the  best  flower  drawing  from  those  made  during  the  spring,  cut 
it  to  fuitable  size  lo  mount  upon  the  portfolio. 

3.  Have  each  child  print  his  name  on  the  portfolio.    The  letters  should 
be  very  simple  and  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  spacing. 

Have  the  children  arrange  their  drawings  in  order,  and  put  them  In  the 
portfolio. 

Nature  drawing  similar  to  that  suggested  for  May,  and  illus- 
trative drawings  of  school  work,  summer  games,  occupations, 
etc.,  should  occupy  part  of  the  time  during  June,  but  the  portfolio 
should  be  begun  early  enough  so  it  may  be  completed  in  season 
to  use  at  the  close  of  school.  Suggestions  for  other  ornamental 
uses  of  flower  forms  in  invitations  and  promotion  day  programs 
will  be  foimd  in  the  Graded  Outline  for  first,  second  and  third 
years. 
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DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in.  school.     Designing 
of  a  portfolio  or  book  for  the  drawings  made  during  the  spring. 

1.  Decide  upon  the  size  and  shape 
roost  suitable  for  the  book. 

2.  Let  each  child  design  several 
units  based  on  flower  or  leaf  forms  to 
be  used  upon  the  cover.  These  units 
may  he  made  by  folding  and  cutting  paper 
in  shapes  suggested  by  flowerB  or  leaves. 

3-  Let  each  pupil  select  the  unit  he 
thinks  most  suitable  for  the  cover  and 
plan  the  spacing  of  the  unit  and  the 
printing. 

4.  Complete  the  cover,  printing  the 
title  in  simple  letters  and  tracing  around 
the  unit.  Make  the  outline  of  the  unit 
strong  and  add  color  to  suggest  the 
flower.     (See   Fig.  I.) 

5.  Select  drawings  which  best  illus- 
trate the  work  done  and  arrange  them  in 
order.  Trim  the  margins  to  suit  the 
sizes     and     shapes    of     the     drawings. 

Mount  them  on  sheets  which  are  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  book  and  place  them| 
in  the  cover. 

6.  Design  a  title  page  and  tail  piece. 

Children  will  obtain  many  good  suggestions  from  studying  book  covers,^ 
title  pages  and  tail  pieces-     Choose  examples  for  them    to  see,    which    have  ' 
plain,  well  spaced  printing  and  simple    designs.      The    making    of    such    a 
book  will  add  much  interest  to  the  drawing  and  be  an  appropriate  completioc 
of  the  year's  work. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE   MATERIAL 

FOR  JUNE  WORK 

romotion  Day  Programs,  etc. 

Illustrated  articles  by  Uenry  T.  Bailey.  Book,  June  1903;  and  Council 

IYear-Book,  1Q05.    See  also  Book,  Hay  1905,  pp.  560,  561 ;  and  June 
1906,  p.  721. 
Color  and  Coloring. 
The  Nomenclature  of   Color,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  377. 
Color  Teaching,  Edith  Merrill    Kettelle,  Book,  April   1904,  p.  339. 
(Colored  illustrations  and  A  Theory  of  Tone  Relations  by  Dr.  Rosb 
appear  also  in  this  number  -April  1904.)      5ee  also  Outlines  in  files 
of  School  Arts  Book  in  September,  October,  May  and  June  numbers. 
I  See  Prang  Text-Books,  sections  on  "DesiRn."     A  Course  in  Water 

i  Color,  Prang  EducationaJ    Company.       A  Color  Notation,  Mun&ell, 

I  George  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston.     A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Ross,  Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Company. 

Design. 

t  Classroom  Practice  tn  Design,  Haney,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria. 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Inland  Printer  Co.,  Chicago.  Orna- 
ment and  its  Application,  Day,  ScribnBr*9. 


Embroidery. 

Cross-stitch.  Articles  by  Mrs.  Ferry,  Book,  December  1903;  and  by 
Hiss  Berry,  Book,  June  1904.  See  also  Primary  Hand  Work,  Seeg* 
miller,  Atkinson,  Hentzer  &  Grovcr,  Chicago.  Weaving  and  Basketry 
are  welt  described  and  illustrated  in  Industrial  Work,  Uolton  8t  Rollins, 
Rand,  McNally  A  Co.  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Beginners,  Stanford, 
Century  Co. 


Printing. 

Writing,  Illuminating  and  Lettering,  Johnson,  Macmillan.  Title  Pages, 
DeVinne,  Century  Co.  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books,  Crane, 
Bell  &  Sons.      See  also  Editorial  in  School  Arts  Book,  June  1906. 

'^  Stenciling. 

Mrs.  Kettelle,  Book,  February  190a;  Hrs.  Sweeney,  Book,  June  1909; 
Miss  Ward,  Book,  June  1906,  p.  772. 
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THE   WORKSHOP 

MAY  is  the  month  when  one  may  sit  out  doors,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  our  country,  and  when  one  begins  to  think  about 
sitting  out  doors,  in  the  sun,  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  By  June  we  shall  all  be  out 
doors  again,  anyhow,  and  we  must  prepare  for  it.  I  have  found 
a  man  who  likes  boys  and  knows  how  to  make  things  that  boys 
like.  Let  me  introduce  to  all  the  Workshop  boys  our  new  friend, 
Mr.  McKinney,  of  Newark,  W.  J.  He  will  tell  us  this  month,  or 
begin  to  tell  us,  what  empty  barrets  are  good  for,  out  of  doors. 

The  Editor. 

BARREL  FURNITURE 

You  all  know  what  a  pretty  flower  garden  can  be  made 
in  a  half  barrel  (cut  lengthwise),  mounted  on  cross  tim- 
bers, and  how  to  make  a  chair  from  a  barrel;  but  how 
many  of  you  have  ever  made  a  hammock,  a  camp  bed,  or  a 
baby  fence? 

A  HAMMOCK 

If  you  have  never  used  barrel-stave  hammocks,  you 
not  know  how  easy  they  really  are.  For  a  long  time  I  have  used 
them  in  camps  and  on  picnics,  and  I  find  others  enjoy  them  too. 
A  hammock  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Get  a  good  clean  barrel,  preferably  a  sugar  or  cracker  barrel, 
a  piece  of  manila  clothesline  about  forty  feet  long,  two  pieces 
3-8"  or  1-2"  manila  rope  as  long  as  required  to  fasten  to  posts 
or  trees.  Separate  your  barrel  carefully  so  as  not  to  split  any 
of  the  staves. 

1.  Round  the  corners  of  the  ends  of  the  staves  so  that  they 
will  not  cut  should  the  hammock  swing  against  anybody. 

2.  Bore  a  i  inch  hole  i  and  1-2"  (center  for  bit)  from  the 
groove  cut  near  each  end  to  receive  the  head  of  the  barrel,  as 
shown  m  Fig.  i. 
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3.  Smooth  off  the  edges  of  the  holes  and  also  the  edges  of 
the  staves,  that  they  may  not  chafe  off  the  lacing  ropes. 

4.  To  "thread**  the  hammock,  arrange  the  stats  side  by 
side  on  the  ground,  one  inch  apart  in  the  middle,  and  drive  a 
couple  of  stakes  into  the  ground  two  feet  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
end  slat.  See  Fig.  i,  x,  y.  Take  the  end  of  your  lacing  rope 
(clothesline),  pass  it  down  through  the  hole  in  the  first  stave,  a. 


Bring  it  up  between  the  stave  and  its  neighbor  and  down  again 
through  the  next  hole.  Continue  the  whole  length  of  one  side 
with  a  single  rope. 

5.  Take  a  turn  aroimd  the  stake,  y,  to  form  a  loop,  and  then 
return  on  the  same  side,  threading  the  staves  in  each  case  in  the 
reverse  direction ;  that  is,  where  before  the  rope  went  down  through 
a  hole,  this  time  it  must  come  up  from  the  under-side,  and  where 
it  passed  down  between  the  slats,  it  must  now  come  up  between 
them.  The  lacing  will  look  like  a  series  of  8's  turned  sideways. 
When  you  return  to  the  end  of  one  side,  if  the  slats  have  become 
disarranged,  respace  them,  carefully  leaving  about  one  inch 
space  between  them  at  the  center  of  the  slats. 

6.  Take  a  turn  around  the  other  end  stake  x,  to  form  a 
part  of  another  loop,  and  begin  to  wvve  the  second  side  at  b. 
When  you  get  to  the  end,  pass  your  rope  aroimd  the  stake  y  to 
form  another  loop,  and  then  complete  the  weaving.  Pass  the 
rope  around  the  stake  x,  and  tie  the  two  ends  together  under  the 
comer  of  the  hammock  at  a,  the  point  of  beginning.     Lacing  the 
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hammock  in  this  way  the  rope  is  not  cut  and  should  you  dis1>and 

the  hammock,  you  will  have  one  long  piece  of  rope  to  use  instead 

of  four  short  pieces. 

To  sling  the  hammock,  join  the  loops  to  the  larger  support- 
ing ropes  with  a  "cat*s  paw"  or  becket  hitch. 
Here  is  a  "turn**  easy  to  make  and  equally 
easy  to  untie,  but  one  that  holds  tighter  the 
heavier  the  load  in  the  hammock. 

Take  the  loops  of  the  ropes  i  and  2  Fig.  2  in 
your  hand.  Next  take  your  large  rope,  3, 
pass  it  under  loops  and  bring  it  up  inside 
them.  Pass  the  end  to  your  right  over  as  at 
4,  then  to  the  left  under  both,  as  at  5  and  6, 
and  over  as  at  7,  under  the  post  rope  8,  and 
over  the  right  hand  strands  as  at  9.  This 
will  hold  all  the  load  your  ropes  will,  but,  if 

you  are  afraid  it  might  slip,  tie  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  10. 

A  BABY  FENCE 

If  the  baby  plays  on  the  piazza,  make  a  "hammock"  to  fit 
the  opening  in  the  rails  where  the  steps  enter.  Fasten  this  to 
the  posts  by  means  of  the  ropes,  so  that  it  will  stand  in  a  vertical 
position.     So  protected,  no  baby  can  fall  down  the  steps. 

To  make  a  play-yard,  drive  four  stout  posts  into  the  ground  to 
form  the  comers  of  a  square.  Hake  a  long  "hammock'*  by  using 
two  barrels  instead  of  one  and  wrap  it  around  the  posts,  tying 
the  ends  securely  together.  Put  the  l)aby  and  his  dolls,  toys,  etc., 
inside  the  enclosure  and  he  is  safe  while  mother  is  busy  in-doors. 

A  CAMP  BED 
A  camp  bed.     The  very  name  thrills  a  boy! 
Make  a  frame  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  barrel  staves.     Be  careful  to  have  the  inside  strips  (a^i  securely 
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fastened  to  the  sides  and  at  least  7-8''  thick.  Two  slats  only  are 
shown  in  place. 

Cover  the  slats  with  fir  boughs  when  you  are  in  the  woods, 
and  you  will  have  the  softest  bed  you  ever  slept  on. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  one  of  these  beds  for  a  camp  of 


young  ladies  and  from  the  first  night  there  was  continual  plotting 
to  get  that  bed.  At  last  several  other  beds  of  this  sort  were  made 
by  the  girls  themselves. 

A  barrel  stave  swing  chair  will  be  described  next, — "the 
envy  of  all  the  other  campers;"  "always  in  use." 

C.  E.  McKINlfEY.  Jr. 

Hish  School 
Newark,  New  Jtraey 
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Among  the  accessories  which  help  make  a  baby  comfortable 
are  a  bib,  house-jacket  and  kimona.  Let  us  consider  the  bib 
for  Dorothy  first.  It  should  be  cut  two  and  three-fourths  inches 
from  a  to  b  of  figure  i  and  should  measure  two  and  one  fourth 
inches  at  its  widest  part  c  to  d.  Hake  the  opening  for  the  neck 
a  circle  one  inch  in  diameter.  Thin  lawn  makes  a  good  bib  for 
which  you  should  cut  two  pieces  of  the  same  size.  Sew  these 
together  wrong  side  out,  leaving  the  neck  open;  after  you 
have  taken  a  narrow  seam  turn  the  bib  right  side  out  and 
sew  up  the  neck.  Then  finish  the  edge  of  the  bib  with  very 
narrow  lace. 

The  house-jacket  is  very  simple  to  make  being  cut  from  a 
circle  six  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter;  the  neck  of  this  also 
should  be  a  circle  one  inch  in  diameter.  In  cutting  the  notches 
which  form  the  sleeves  you  will  find  it  easier  if  you  divide  your 
circle  in  halves  by  folding  it  on  the  dotted  line,  sec  figure  2.  In 
this  way  you  can  get  your  notches  e-e  together;  also  notches  f-f, 
figure  2.  They  should  be  one-fourth  inch  wide  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  deep;  the  points  marked  g,  figure  2,  should  be  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  (measured  in  a  straight  line,  see  short 
dotted  line)  from  the  dotted  line  or  fold.  The  fold  in  the  jacket 
forms  the  shoulder  and  center  of  the  sleeve.  Fasten  the  body 
of  the  jacket  together  at  points  m-m  and  p-p;  and  fasten  points 
h-h  and  0-0  together  to  form  the  sleeves.  Sew  tiny  bows  at  the 
places  where  you  have  joined  it  and  sew  four  inches  of  ribbon  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  with  which  to  tie  the  jacket.  Figure  3 
gives  you  an  idea  of  how  this  little  jacket  looks  when  done.  I 
finished  the  edges  of  mine  by  cutting  scallops  about  one-fourth 
inch  wide  but  you  can,  if  you  prefer,  finish  the  edges  with  a  nar- 
row hem.  If  you  do  the  latter  be  sure  to  cut  your  jacket  a  Uttle 
larger  to  allow  for  the  hem, 
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In  sewing  take  seams  of  one-eighth  inch  and  over  cast  them 
neatly.  The  front,  neck  and  sleeves  have  a  binding  of  a  different 
color;  cut  this  binding  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Sew  it  on 
the  kimona  on  the  right  side,  the  first  time,  see  figure  7;  then  fold 
the  binding  over  onto  the  wrong  side  and  hem  it  down  so  that 
the  edge  will  cover  the  stitches  of  the  first  sewing,  see  figure  8. 

The  sleeves  measure  four  and  one-fourth  inches  on  the 
bottom,  k-k,  figure  6,  and  five  and  one  half  inches  in  a  straight 
line  from  1  to  1.  They  should  be  bound  on  the  bottom  in  the  same 
way  as  the  front,  and  gathered  only  at  the  top  where  they  are 
sewed  into  the  kimona.  The  bottom  of  the  kimona  should  be 
finished  with  a  half-inch  hem,  and  when  done  should  look  like 
the  picture.  This  kimona  as  well  as  the  house  jacket  was  made 
of  white  cashmere  and  the  binding  of  the  kimono  was  pink  silk. 

As  this  completes  the  wardrobe  of  Dorothy  as  a  baby  we  will 
next  know  her  as  a  little  girl  of  four, 

MARY  A.  BERRY 

Wvct   Newton.  Maft«Bcbuk«tli 


BOY  who  can  see  and  wont 
'  5e«  must  be  made   lo  &ee. 
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^HER£  shall  we  keep  holiday, 
And  duly  gr««t  the  entering  Hay? 
Too  strait  and  low  our  cottage  doors. 
And  all  onnieet  our  carpet  floors; 
Nor  spacious  court,  uor  monarch's  hall. 
Suffice  to  hold  the  festival. 
Up  and  awayt  where  haughty  woods 
Front    the   liberated    floods ; 
We  will  climb  the  broad-backed  hills. 
Hear  the  uproar  of  their  joy; 
We  will  mark  the  leaps  and  gleams 
Of    the    aew-deUrered   streams, 
And  the  murmuring  rivers  of  sap 
Mount  ID  the  pipes  of  the  trees, 
Giddy  with  day,  to  the  topmost  spire, 
Which  for  a  spike  of  tender  green 
Bartered   its   powdery   cap. 
And  the  colors  of  Joy  in  the  bird. 
And  the  love  in  his  carol  heard. 
Frog  and  lizard  in  holiday  coats. 
And  turtle  brave  in  his  golden  spots; 
While  cheerful  cries  from  crag  and  plain 
Reply  to  the  thunder  of  river  and  main. 


And  the  beauty  and  zest  of  the  excursion  shall  return  with 
us  to  our  schoolrooms,  that  our  work  may  blossom  with  fresh 
delights. 

CL  If  you  haven't  quite  dared  enjoy  such  a  draught  of  the  elixir 
of  life  with  your  boys  and  girts  read  Mr.  Baldwin's  article  and 
take  courage,  make  resolve,  do  the  deed.  Remember  Bunyan's 
immortal  parable:  "And  behold  there  was  a  very  stately  palace 
before  him,  the  name  of  which  was  Beautiful,     .      .  So  I 

saw  in  my  dream  that  he  made  haste  and  went  forward,  so  that 
if  possible  be  might  get  lodging  there.  Now  before  he  had  gone 
far,  he  entered  into  a  very  narrow  passage  and  took- 
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ing  very  narrowly  before  him  as  he  went,  be  espied  two  lions 
in  the  way  Then  he  was  afraid,  and  thought  to  go 

back,  for  he  thought  nothing  but  death  was  before  him.  But 
the  porter  at  the  lodge,  whose  name  was  Watchful,  perceiving 
that  Christian  made  a  halt,  as  if  he  would  go  back,  cried  to  him, 
saying,  *Is  thy  strength  so  small?  Fear  not  the  lions,  for  they 
are  chained,  and  are  placed  there  for  trial  of  faith  where  it  is, 
and  for  discovery  of  those  that  have  none;  keep  in  the  midst 
of  the  path,  and  no  htirt  shall  come  unto  thee.'  Then  I  saw 
that  he  went  on  trembling  for  fear  of  the  lions:  but  taking  good 
heed  to  the  directions  of  the  Porter,  he  heard  them  roar,  but 
they  did  him  no  harm.     Then  he  clapped  his  hands  and  went  on." 

C  If  your  school  is  in  the  city  where  the  Spring  is  mostly  hcre- 
say,  select  an  address  from  among  those  given  in  the  reports  on 
the  monthly  contest,  and  have  one  of  your  pupils  enter  into 
correspondence  with  a  country  pupil.  Have  a  contest  in  letter 
writing  to  determine  which  of  your  pupils  it  shall  be.  Let  the 
letter  propose  an  exchange:  Samples  of  city  school  work,  for  a 
box  of  wild  flowers,  -  a  half  dozen  different  kinds  of  wild  flowers, 
with  the  stems,  packed  in  damp  moss.  Exchange  language 
work.  Have  your  pupils  write  accoimts  of  city  experiences — 
a  fire,  a  blockade,  a  parade,  election  night,  children's  festival, 
the  zoo, — and  exchange  these  papers  for  papers  from  the  coimtiy 
on  the  making  of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar,  the  return  of 
the  birds,  bonfires,  raising  chickens,  making  a  garden,  doing 
chores  on  a  farm,  Hay-day,  May-night  fun,  and  other  out-door 
topics.  By  hook  or  by  crook  get  the  Spring  into  your  school- 
room. 

C  The  calendar  for  the  blackboard  has  been  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  spring  feeling.  Things  are  growing,  the  birds  are  building. 
First  draw  the  hiU-side  with  charcoal.     Next  draw  the  bird-house 
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and  the  oblong  for  the  calendar  pad.  The  house  is  drawn  as 
simply  as  possible  without  perspective.  Draw  the  birds  with 
chalk  and  a  little  charcoal  as  shown  in  the  plate.  If  you  need 
a  larger  sized  copy,  use  the  March  School  Arts  Book,  pp.  594  and 
507,  and  the  bluebird  sheet  in  **Twelve  Elect  Birds."  Now  add 
the  sprouting  things,  indicated  by  little  dabs  of  chalk  and  char- 
coal, and  the  letters  and  figures  of  the  calendar.  The  clouds  and 
the  birds  in  the  distance  give  a  tittle  touch  of  movement  and 
life  to  the  sky  and  complete  the  composition. 

THE  work  for  the  month  deals  with  the  spring  growths  and 
decorative  design.  Observation  of  nature  should  yield 
suggestions  for  the  making  of  graceful  units,  and  the  production 
of  harmonious  color  schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of 
rhythm,  in  measure  and  in  curvature,  will  react  upon  the  plant 
drawing  and  open  the  pupils'  eyes  to  see  a  finer  grace  in  leaf 
and  flower. 

C  The  pass  perilous  between  nature  and  decorative  art  is  named 
Conventionalization.  It  would  better  be  called  Adaptation,  for 
the  word  "conventional"  has  a  stiff  and  juiceless  connotation 
in  these  days,  which  affects  alt  its  derivatives.  Adaptation 
includes  three  processes:  i.  Selection;  2,  Fitting;  3,  Handling; 
and  these  three  must  be  carried  on  together  in  the  mind. 

Adaptation  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  all  grace,  alt 
charm  of  detail,  all  delicacy  of  tint  from  a  leaf  or  flower;  it 
means  the  preservation  of  all  these  so  far  as  the  limitations  of 
decorative  design  will  allow.  Many  of  our  difficulties  as  teachers 
of  design  arise  through  the  failure  to  make  clear  to  the  pupils 
at  the  outset  just  what  the  problem  is.  The  problem  of  Wattue, 
for  example,  is  the  growing  of  tulips  which  shall  be  self-perpet- 
uating. Nature  has  to  consider  climate,  soil,  structure,  possible 
relations  to  insects,  involving  display  of  color,  placing  of  nectaries, 
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Stamens,  pistils,  etc.  The  problem  of  the  picture-maker  is  the 
representation  of  tulips  so  that  the  picture  shall  give  a  hint,  at 
least,  of  the  pleasure  a  vision  of  growing  tulips  always  gives  to 
a  lover  of  flowers.  The  artist  has  to  consider  merely  the  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  spots  of  paint  within  a  given  area,  to  produce 
the  effect.  Nothing  about  real  tulips  is  of  importance  to  him 
unless  it  conserves  that  effect.  His  picture  must  be  a  pretty 
song  in  praise  of  tulips.  The  designer's  problem  is  not  the  mak- 
ing of  tulips,  nor  the  praising  of  tulips,  it  is  the  beautiffcation 
of  some  obje«t,  by  means  of  orderly  arrangements  of  line,  tone, 
and  hue.  He  goes  to  the  tulip  merely  for  suggestions.  What 
the  tulip  has  to  offer  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


ToOp 


Forms 


Colors 


Values 


Matbemalical  or  TTpIcal. 
Accidental  or  Foreshortened. 


I  Local  or  Actual. 

-■  Apparent. 

(  Characteristic. 

I  Actual  or  Individtial. 

(  Relative  or  Typical. 


Upon  this  material  the  designer  reacts,  as  I  suggested  a  moment 
ago,  selecting,  fitting,  and  handling,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

C  For  example,  suppose  the  problem  to  be  the  enriching  of  a 
piece  of  drapery  for  a  cupboard  in  which  will  be  kept  plates, 
bowls,  cups,  and  other  ware  made  in  Holland.  As  a  decorative 
designer  I  think  at  once  of  the  tulip  as  an  appropriate  source 
of  suggestion  for  the  design.     See  Figure  2. 

Adaptation  now  begins.  First,  I  must  select  from  among  the 
many  elements  offered  by  the  tulip  those  whicTi  I  can  use  in 
this  particular  case.  These  are  determined  by  the  space  into 
which  the  decoration  must  be  fitted,  and  the  handling  required 
by  Che  material  in  which  the  work  must  be  done. 
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The  material  is  rather  thin  cloth  of  a  decided  cream  color — 
to  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  in  which  the 
cupboard  stands.  The  shape  of  the  drapery  is  a  long  and  narrow 
oblong,  a  short  edge  at  the  top.  I  think  a  simple  decoration 
border  in  not  more  than  two  colors  will  keep  its  place  a  sub- 
ordinate place  upon  the  drapery,  itself  subordinate  to  the  cup- 
board, and  that  in  turn  subordinate  to  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Only  when  such  orderly  subordination  of  lesser  to  greater,  reigns 
in  a  room  can  the  room  be  beautiftil.  I  shall  therefore  work 
the  pattern  in  unobtrusive  outline  stitch.  Having  thus  limited 
the  field  within  which  my  fancy  shall  have  free  rein,  I  am  ready 
to  study  my  tulip  and  to  select,  fit,  and  handle  intelligently 
such  elements  as  may  serve. 


SELECTING 
I  proceed  to  argue  the  problem  as  follows: 

1.  Forms.  The  decoration  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  border. 
The  drapery  is  very  long  for  its  width,  and  therefore  the  border 
shall  be  deep,  with  the  vertical  lines  in  the  majority— the  vertical 
feeling  dominant.  This  means  that  I  use  the  whole  plant, 
thus  utilizing  its  long,  vertical  flower  stalk  and  the  upright  leaves 
which  almost  cling  to  it.  Turning  my  attention  to  the  flower, 
I  discover  that  while  it  assumes  various  forms  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  as  shown  in  figure  i,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  I  must  select  b, 
if  the  vertical  feeling  is  to  be  dominant.  I  have  chosen  the 
t3rpical  forms. 

2.  Colors.  The  colors  of  the  drapery  must  harmonize 
I  with  those  of  the  cupboard  (light  brown,  or,  technically,  OY, 
I  hdi-4  i.)  and  its  contents  (blue  and  white,  mostly).  The  cream 
I  colored  goods  was  selected  to  harmonize  with  these  colors  (by 
I             analogy  with  the  wood-work,  and  by  contrast  with  the  ware), 
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and  my  decoration  must  do  the  same.  Therefore  it  must  have 
yellows  or  blues  for  its  colors.  Blues  do  not  exist  in  tulips^ 
and  I  am  driven  to  yellows.  This  means  that  I  discard  the  red 
of  the  tulip  as  red,  and  the  green  as  green;  that  I  select  a  yellow 
tinged  with  red  for  the  flower,  and  a  yellow  strongly  tinged  with 
green  for  the  foliage.  These  are  characteristic  tulip  colors, 
and  also  suitable  to  the  drapery. 

3.  Values,  The  tulip  offers  many  values,  but  three  are 
noticeable  at  first  glance:  the  very  high  value  of  the  yellow  of 
the  flower,  the  lower  value  of  the  dull  green  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  still  lower  value  of  the  deep  red  markings  of  the  flower. 
My  decoration  is  to  have  but  two  colors  and  therefore  I  can  use 
but  two  values  at  most.  Which  shall  they  be?  The  goods 
upon  which  I  am  to  work  the  design  corresponds  in  value  with 
the  lightest  value  offered  by  the  tulip.  The  decoration  must 
keep  its  place,  and  therefore  the  contrast  in  value  between  ground 
and  figure  must  not  be  too  great.  Moreover  the  border  must 
appear  as  a  unit — a  single  consistent  band  of  decoration.  If 
I  use  two  colors,  will  not  one  value  be  sufficient?  Two  colors 
of  the  same  value  will  be  less  likely  to  destroy  the  unity  of  effect, 
than  two  colors  of  different  values.  I  think  I  will  use  but  one 
value,  and  that  the  value  of  the  tulip  leaves^I  have  selected 
an  individual  value,  and  have  completed  the  selection  of  elements. 

FITTING 

1.  Forms.  If  the  vertical  feeUng  is  to  be  dominant,  the 
tuiips  must  be  quite  close  together  that  there  may  be  many  ver- 
tical lines  within  the  field  of  the  border.  This  means  that  my 
unit  must  be  compressed  laterally.     See  figure  1. 

2.  Colon.  I  must  experiment  with  the  two  selected  hues 
until  I   secure  two  of  the  same  value,  with  sufficient  contrast 
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in  hue  to  be   pleasing  when  seen  side  by  side  on  the  cream 
g;round. 

J.  Values,  My  selected  values  may  have  to  be  modified 
slightly  on  account  of  the  material  in  which  the  design  is  to  be 
worked.  I  shall  have  to  use  thread  as  nearly  right  in  value 
as  I  can  find,  and  be  content  with  that. 

HANDLING 

1.  Forms.  The  decoration  is  to  be  worked  in  outline  stitch, 
as  simply  as  possible.  This  means  that  I  use  only  straight  lines. 
If  my  pattern  is  to  be  harmon- 
ious in  line,  all  its  lines  must 
rhyme  with  the  lines  of  the 
curtain  or  the  field  of  the 
design,  or  contrast  with  them, 
with  the  least  possible  con- 
fusion. Then  the  lines  of  the 
pattern  must  be  vertical,  hori- 
zontal and  oblique  at  4S'\ 
Studying  the  tuUp  I  discover 
that  the  leaves  alternate  in 
position  above  the  ground,  "  ~  " 
and  that  their  points  often  bend  abruptly;  the  points  of  the 
divisions  of  the  flower  tend  to  bend  abruptly  also.  These 
hints  I  make  use  of  in  my  design,  spacing  all  my  lines 
and  measures  as  rhythmically  as  possible,  and  with  regard 
to  the  spaces  which  develop  between  the  units.  I  add 
border  lines  where  I  think  best  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  border. 

2.  Colors*  The  handling  of  the  color  in  this  case  means 
merely  its  distribution  in  the  design 
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^-  The  tulip  shall  be  in  the  OY,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  in^l 
the  YG.  But  both  these  colors  must  be  distributed  throughout 
the  design.  I  will  therefore  have  the  first  lines  below  the  units, 
YG;  the  next  below,  OY;  and  the  lowest,  at  the  edge  of  the 
drapery,  YG  again.  This  will  give  YG  as  the  dominant  hue  of 
the  decoration,  in  contrast  to  OY  (a  light  value  of  it)  the  domi- 
nant hue  of  the  drapery,  but  both  having  Y  in  common. 

3.   Vihes.     These  have  been  already  settled.     I  have  now^^ 
to  work  the  design   upon  the  goods.  ^M 

C  This  seems,  as  I  read  it  over,  a  rather  labored  statement  of 
the  process   which   takes   place,   with    varying   degrees  of    con- 
sciousness, in  the  mind  of  every  designer.     I  have  tried  to  put 
the  process  into  words  to  show  how  it  simplifies  and  elucidates 
^'Conventionalization."     If  I  am  to  cut  a  tulip  from  paper  or  cloth, 
in  one  piece,  p,  (figure  2),  I  HAVE  to  ingore  the  texture,  the 
structure,  the  color,  the  value,  the  perspective,  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  growing  tulip,  and   to  confine  myself  to  cutting  out  a 
typical  mathematical  form.    The  only  beauties  I  can  perserve 
are  the  beauties  of  proportion  and   curvature.     In   hanm:iered 
brass  I  could  preser\'e  a  suggestion  of  the  modeling  of  the  flower, 
but  all  the  refinements  of  the  exquisite  contour  of  the  original 
tulip  would  have  to  go,  n.     Working  in  wood,  if  I  am  a  skilful 
carver,   I  can  retain   these   (some  of   them),  and   suggest  also 
the  perspective  effect,  q.     In  wrought  iron,  if  I  am  as  skilful  as 
the  old  Venetians,  I  can  produce  a  really  handsome  tulip  cup, 
m;  but  I  must  sacrifice  texture,  and  color.     Inlaying  in  wood, 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  or  any  other  material,  the  tulip  would 
take  the  form  of  g.    In  solid   embroidery  I  could  retain   the 
variety  of  color,  h ;  and  in  a  drawn  form,  after  the  style  of  Mucha, 
o,  something  of  the  grace  of  line;  but  in  weaving,  i  and  j,  the 
grace  of  line  would  have  to  go,  and  I  might  have  to  content 
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stencil  the  elements  would  have  to  be  separated  as  shown  at  K. 
If  the  flower  were  painted  in  "slip"  on  a  vase,  if  it  were  made 
in  cloissonn£y  if  it  were  pierced  in  metal,  or  in  wood,  if  it  were 
embossed  on  leather,  burnt  on  wood,  wrought  in  gold,  cast  in 
silver,  incised  on  plaster,  or  blown  in  glass,  it  would  assume 
in  each  case  some  other  conventional  form,  in  which  certain  of 
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its  beauties  were  preserved  and  certain  of  its  beauties  lost.  Any 
attempt  to  teach  "conventionalization"  apart  from  a  process,  a 
handling,  a  utilization  of  some  material,  is  absurd. 

C  Adaptation  is  the  word;  and  the  process  is  not  destructive  but 
constructive.  The  question  is  not  how  much  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  flower,  this  miracle  of  divine  design,  can  I  crush 
out  of  it  to  produce  a  conventional  imit;  but  considering  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  place,  function,  and 
material,  how  many  of  its  elements  of  beauty  can  I  embody  in 
my  decorative  unit.  The  more  I  can  legitimately  embody,  the 
greater  am  I  as  a  designer,  and  the  more  beautiful  is  my  art. 

THE  Convention  at  Cleveland  will  be  the  art  educational 
event  of  the  year.  Registration  and  the  Exhibitions'" 
win  occupy  the  attention  of  alt  who  attend  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, May  8th.  Sir  Casper  Purdon  Clarke  speaks  that  evening. 
Thursday  morning,  May  9th,  will  occur  the  business  meetings 
of  the  three  participating  organizations,  and  an  address  by 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  on  "The  School  Booklet  as  a  Problem  in 
Manual  Arts."  This  will  be  illustrated  by  blackt>oard  sketches, 
and  examples  of  children's  work.  The  afternoon  of  Thursday 
will  be  devoted  to  Round  Tables  on  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
Manual  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Art  in  the  High 
School,  and  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School.  Among 
those  who  will  take  part  in  these  discussions  are  Mr.  Bum- 
ham  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frederick  of  Trenton,  Miss  Seeg- 
miller  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Brodhead  of  Boston,  Mr.  Murray 
of  Springfield,  Miss  Langley  of  Chicago,  Miss  Stiles  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  Springfield,  Mrs.  Smith  of  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Elson  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Bennett  of  Peoria,  Mr.  French  of 

■Hm  cxhibtU  will  be  unumuUy  rich.       Ptau  to  am  ibctn  on  thid  openioc  day.      Yoa 
will  be  Ion  bu>y  any  iifher  ilny,  ^ 
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Columbus,  Hr.  Howe  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr,  Rood  of  Hartford. 
Thursday  evening  occurs  the  reception  at  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art.  The  new  building  is  in  itself  an  object  lesson  not  to  be 
missed,  but  to  say  that  the  reception  will  be  under  the  eye  of 
Miss  Norton,  Principal  of  the  School,  is  enough  to  commend 
it  to  everybody.  On  Friday  the  loth,  the  speakers  will  be  Mr. 
Price  of  the  Rose  Valley  shops,  Philadelphia;  Professor  Richards 
of  Columbia  University;  and  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  the  author  of  the  new  "Color  Nota- 
tion." Friday  afternoon  the  Sherwin  Williams  Paint  Company 
will  entertain  the  congress,  and  on  Friday  evening  Professor 
Charles  Zueblin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  speak  on 
Democratic  Art.  On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  James  Hall,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Committee  for  the  International  Congress 
at  London,  iqo8,  and  Dr.  Hancy  of  New  York,  will  be  the  speakers. 
Business  meetings  and  automobile  tours  of  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards will  conclude  the  program.  The  Cleveland  meeting  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  important  art  educational  convention 
ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

C  An  exhibition  recently  held  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
consisted  of  but  three  paintings:  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  by 
Bouguereau,  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus  by  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
and  The  Blessed  Mother  by  George  Hitchcock.  It  was  managed 
so  well  that  thirty-five  hundred  people  were  in  attendance,  and 
saw  these  good  pictures  as  they  never  saw  pictures  before.  How 
much  more  educational  is  such  an  exhibit  than  one  where  thirty- 
five  himdred  pictures  are  seen  by  three  people, —the  crowds 
seeing  nothing  in  particular! 

C  Professor  Boulton  Coit  Brown  has  inaugurated  a  novel  scheme, 
destined  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned.  Better 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  American  Art  News  for  March  ^nd,  1907 
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(price  lo  cents,  address  1265  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  and  read  about 
it,  if  you  wish  to  know  it  in  detail.  Briefly,  Professor  Brown 
proposes  to  paint  twenty  pictures  in  one  year,  and  to  sell  them 
at  $80.00  each,  lo  twenty  subscribers,  who  will,  when  the  pictures 
are  finished,  draw  lots  for  them;  with  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
pictures  with  each  other  if  they  so  desire.  The  plan  is  devised 
to  give  the  artist  fair  compensation  for  his  work,  and  to  give 
the  customer  good  paintings  at  a  reasonable  price.  Professor 
Brown  does  superb  work,  and  the  scheme  ought  to  be  a  brilliant 
success.     His  address  is  51  W.  loth  St.,  ITew  York. 

C  Do  you  know  about  the  novel  drawing  models  made  by  the 
Craftsman's  Guild,  Highland  Park,  111.?  Write  for  a  circular. 
Everybody  agrees,  at  sight,  that  the  ^'Rtmning  Hen"  is  a  master- 
piece,— and  not  the  only  masterpiece. 

C  Manual  Arts  Education  is  a  rapidly  rising  tide  in  the  United 
States.  Are  you  afloat?  The  School  Arts  Book  will  tell  you 
which  way  to  steer! 


TET  «Tflf7  occaMon  be  a  great  occanon, 
"^     for  you    cannot  tell   when   fate  may 
be  taking  your  measure  for  a  larger  place. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BY  means  of  the  monthly  Contests,  the  Editor  is  not  only 
able  to  keep  tab  on  the  Outlines  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  to  the  different  grades,  but  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  sorts 
of  work  in  the  schools  of  widely  separated  cities  and  towns. 
The  ^'special  work^'  is  always  of  great  interest  and  often  of 
great  suggestiveness.  For  example,  in  a  recent  Contest,  some 
color  sheets  attracted  my  attention,  and  as  a  result  I  am  able 
to  present  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Ur.  Bailey:  — 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations  upon  the  result  sheets  of  the  Grade 
II  exercise  in  color  combination.  As  a  reply  to  your  request  for  a  letter  telling 
just  how  it  was  managed  I  would  say  the  steps  were  as  follows: 

I.  Fall  color  review  of  six  families.  Red?  -Vegetables,  fruit,  flowers, 
grandma's  red  house,  Santa  Claus'  coat,  the  red  in  the  flag,  etc.  Orange?  — 
Monarch  or  milkweed,  butterfly,  gold-fish.  Yellow?— Sun,  sunshine,  sunset, 
ripened  grain,  canary.  Green? — Grass,  trees,  ferns,  moss,  frog,  parrot.  Blue? 
—Sky,  bluebird.     Violet? — violets,  etc. 

n.  Teacher  should  have  on  hand  a  collection  of  hair  ribbons  and  neck* 
ties,  or  ribbons  which  could  be  used  as  such. 

Topic:  Personification  of  Rainbow  colors,  which  like  to  be  together  best? 
Members  of  one  family.     If  there  are  no  family  connections?     Neighbon. 

Note:  Black,  white  or  gray  are  friendly  with  all  sii  families.  Mention 
particularly  good  color  schemes  on  children  in  the  room.  Never  fail  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  mother  knows  best,  however, what  they  should  wear; 
but  ask  them  to  be  careful  if  they  have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  Never  fail 
to  mention  the  fact  that  it  isn't  always  those  that  spend  the  most  money  that 
dress  as  they  should ;  but  those  that  spend  the  most  thought.  Every  day  through 
fall  and  winter  speak  of  good  color  schemes  as  they  happen  to  appear  on  the 
cluldren. 

Preliminary    to    Third    Step. 
^^_  I.     Boys  bring  small,  new,  dean  piece  of  cloth  like  a  blouse  they  have  or 

^^1       would  like  to  have,  together  with  tiny  piece  of  ribbon  or  silk  that  would  look 
^^^      well  as  a  tie. 

I  2.    Girls  bring  piece  like  dress  they  have  or  would  like  to  have  and  tiny 

I  piece  of  ribboo  to  match. 
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(As  the  children  brought  the  pieces  they  were  piimed  on  a  paper  aiid  the 
child'i  oame  written  on  the  buck.  If  sampleet  were  inharmooious,  the  child 
was  told  to  look  for  more  friendly  color  connections.) 

lU.  Directions  to  children.  Fold  6'  x  g'  paper  into  booklet  U  >-2'  <  no- 
place sample  in  center  of  right  band  side,  then  the  pieces  were  pinned  on  for 
the  children. 

IV.    Following  sentences  were  written  on  the  board  for  the  children. 

A ribbon  would  look  best  with  my- 

A necktie  would  look  best  with  my- 

A  list  of  the  necessary  color  words  were  also  written  on  the  board.  Then 
cltildren  were  told  to  fill  out  their  proper  sentence  with  the  proper  color  words 
(on  the  left  side  of  booklet.) 

Now  if  the  above  would  as  you  suggest  help  anyone  else  in  the  field  I  am 
sure  they  &re  very  welcome  to  the  idea. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lena  L.  Andrews. 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

Marlborough,  Mass. 

Here  is  an  interesting  note  : 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:— 

It  is  a  long  story  to  tell  you  how  I  happen  to  be  interested  in  a  two-room 
school  building,  containing  just  fifty  children,  out  on  this  little  island.  I  won't 
take  your  time  for  that,  but  I  wanted  to  send  these  answers  to  this  question : 

"State  how  a  knowledge  of  drawing  may  help  to  make  your  schoolroom 
more  attractive." 

(i.i  "Drawing  is  useful  in  the  schoolroom  because  it  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  and  makes  the  room  look  neat  and  shows  what  a  steady  hand 
good    drawers    have." 

(a.)     "By  putting  little  pictures  on  the  wall.*' 
(3.)     "Drawing  is  a  useful  study  and  will  help  you  in  other  studies." 
(4.)     "Drawing  is  a  restful  study  and  it  is  altogether  different  from  other 
fttadles."     (Girl  of  ten  years.     More  than  average  ability.) 

(5-)    "By  putting  the  best  pictures  you  have  drawn  on  the  walls." 
(6.)     "By  putting  in  a  few  libraries  and  building  it  out  further  and  wider." 
(7.)     "A  drawing  always  looks  good  in  a  schoolroom  because  it  brightens 
up  the  dark  colored  paJnt  and  makes  the  room  look  cheerful." 
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Aren't  some  of  tbese  eye  openers?  These  children  are  in  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.     They   hAve   bad  lessons  in   drawing  about  two  years. 

The  School  Arts  Book  sheds  its  ray  of  light  out  here  and  is  a  greet  help 
to  us.  Very  truly  yours,  L.  H. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  -  W ,  If.  Y.,  March  j,  ioo7- 

The  four  drawing  periods  of  the  fortnight  before  February  fourteenth 
were  devoted  in  each  room  to  Valentines.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
we  made  post  cards,  and  when  the  children  found  they  could  really  send  them 
by  Uncle  Sam^s  mail,  they  were  filled  with  enthusiasm.  I  encouraged  original 
designs,  and  was  proud  of  many  of  the  attempts.  The  children,  also,  were  so 
proud  that  all  the  good  cards  had  to  be  sent  to  sister  or  brother  at  college,  or 
auntie  in  California;  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  insist  on  retaining  any.  After 
Valentine's  Day,  as  always  after  special  effort,  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the 
work  for  the  last  half  of  the  month  was  not  as  good. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  the  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  how  to  keep  atl 
the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  work  for  special  occasions,  and  still  avoid  having 
one's  conscience  accuse  one  of  adding  too  much  strain  to  the  nerves  of  children 
who  are  already  overworked  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  "the  new 
syllabus." 

I  am  sure  other  teachers  than  myself  would  appreciate  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  ^  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  J. 

Work  that  is  vital,  that  appears  to  the  pupil  as  worth  while, 
is  always  of  interest  to  him.  If  we  could  only  make  all  his  work 
**the  work  for  special  occasions!"  But  why  not?  The  teacher's 
business  largely  consists  in  planning  "occasions"  for  the  pupil's 
activity,  in  harmony  with  a  course  of  study.  (If  that  course  is 
somebody*s  idol,  that  having  Ts  sees  not  the  child,  nor  the  seasons, 
nor  the  truth  of  pedagogy,  the  teacher  would  better  turn  from  it 
to  serve  a  living  god).  Strain  to  children's  nerves  almost  never 
occurs  when  the  work  is  so  interesting  that  they  '*just  love  to 
do  it!"  The  forcing  of  activity  from  without  is  the  process 
that  wears  out  nerves.  "There^s  all  the  difference  In  the  world," 
says  Booker  T.  Washington,  "between  working  and  being  worked.'* 
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A  Theory  of  Pure  Design.  By  Demnan  W.  Ross.  Houghton, 
Hifflin  &  Company,  1907.  200  pp.  7  x  10.  235  iUus- 
trations  in  line.     $2.50  net;  postage  i8c. 

«}  ^  To  teftch«rs  of  drawing,  paiating,  and  desigi),  this  is  by  fax  the  moet  impor- 
tant book  recently  published.  It  presents  in  an  orderly  manner  and  with  ade- 
quate UIustratioQ  the  theory  which  has  been  such  a  revelation  to  the  sCudents 
oDder  Dr.  Ross  at  Harrard,  a  theory  which  furnishes  the  key  to  the  problems 
of  design,  and  the  basis  for  intelligent  criticism.  By  shaiing  his  insights  with 
his  students,  by  welcoming  all  sincere  questions  and  all  thoughtful  criticism, 
Dr.  Ross  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  many  minds,  and  has  thus  clarified  his 
own  tbougbt.  His  presentation  of  it  in  this  volume  is  a  model  in  exposition, — 
logical,  clear,  convincing,  and  with  something  of  the  charm  of  that  classroom 
presentation  so  delightful  to  his  pupils. 

"By  Order  I  mean,  particularly,  three  things,— Harmony,  Balance,  and 
Rhythm.     ...     In  the  practice  of  Pure  Design  we  aim  at  Order  and  hope 

for  Beauty This  is  perhaps  our  nearest  approach  to  «  definition 

of  Beauty:  that  it  is  a  supreme  instance  of  Order,  intuitiTely  felt,  instinctively 
appreciated."  How  such  sentences  recall  the  fine  spirit  and  unerring  taste  of 
the  man  1  The  Introduction  closes  with  the  words  "In  tMs  book  I  shall  cxpUin 
what  I  mean  by  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Pure  Design.  Later,  I  hope  to  write 
another  book  on  Design  in  Repreaentatioa." 

The  chapters  deal  with  Positions,  Lines,  and  Outlines,  in  Harmony,  Bal- 
ance, and  Rhythm;  with  Tones  and  Tone-Relations;  Sequences  of  Values  and 
Colors;  Tone-Harmony,  Tone-Balance,  Tone-Rhythm;  Composition;  and  the 
Study  of  Order  in  Nature  and  in  Works  of  Art.  A  Paragraph  Index  enables  the 
student  to  locate  readily  every  important  topic  discussed. 

Thruoul  the  book  one  feels  the  spirit  of  a  master,  -  one  who  knows;  knows 
the  eternal  principles  and  Is  therefore  tolerant  and  open  minded.  "The  value 
of  a  rule  is  often  found  in  breaking  it  for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason;  and  there 
is  no  better  reason  than  that  which  allows  you,  in  Design,  to  follow  any  impulse 
you  may  have,  provided  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Order." 
Dr.  Ross  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  potency  of  the  abstract  ^>ot:  *'The  end  of 
the  practice  of  Pure  Design  is  found  in  the  love  of  the  Beautiful,  rather  than 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  things.  Beautiful  things  ore  produced,  not  by 
the  practice  of  Pure  Design,  but  out  of  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  which  may 
be  developed  by  the  practice."    Dr.  Rofs  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  value  of 
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natural  gifts:  "Appreciation  and  enjoyment  are  the  rewards  of  hard  thinking 
with  hard  work."  He  sees  straight  and  thinks  straight,  as  President  Eliot 
sajB  a  man  ought.  "Instead  of  trying  to  teach  people  to  produce  Art,  which 
is  absurd  and  impossible,  we  must  give  them  a  training  which  will  induce 
visual  sensitiveness  with  esthetic  discrimination,  an  interest  in  the  tones, 
measures,  and  shapes  of  things,  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  Order,  the 
sense  of  Beauty.  In  these  faculties  we  have  the  causes  of  Art.  Inducing  the 
causes.  Art  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  coiu^e."  The  book  cannot  be  read;  it 
must  be  studied.     It  richly  deserves  study,  and  wiU  richly  repay  the  student. 

Symbol -Psychology.  By  Adolph  Roeder,  Harper  &  Brothers. 
204  pp.  5  I  7   1-2.     $1.50  net. 

If  the  pictures,  the  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  designs  inspired  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the  mythology  of  northern 
Europe,  and  the  Bible  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  treasures  of  art,  but  little 
of  consequence  would  be  left,  -  a  few  landscapes  and  portraits  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  military  acheivements,  almost  all  of  them  comparatively  modem. 
The  student  of  an  who  would  know  its  content  must  know  his  Bible  and  the 
mythologies,  know  them  as  written,  and  know  them  as  interpreted  by  the 
thoughtful.  The  "spiritual  truths"  which  they  clothe  with  beauty  as  with  a 
garment,  are  nowhere  more  clearly  and  readably  set  forth  than  in  Mr.  Roeder's 
book.  The  author's  sweeping  generalizations  and  bold  assumptions,  are 
somewhat  startling  at  first;  but  his  analyses  are  so  keen,  and  his  conclusions  so 
sane,  that  a  majority  of  his  readers  will  side  with  those  who  say  '*We  would 
hear  thee  again  concerning  this  matter,"  rather  than  with  those  who  sneer, 
"What  doth  this  babbler  say?"  Symbol-Psychology  is  a  notable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  Symbolism,  the  language  of  the  Innermost. 

Beginning  Woodwork,  at  Home  and  in  School.  By  Clinton 
Sheldon  Van  Deusen.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  xoo  pp. 
6x8   1-3.     102   illustrations.     Si. 00. 

The  author,  an  instructor  in  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  states  the 
aim  and  method  of  the  book  in  a  Foreword :  "This  book  is  intended  as  a  definite 
statement  of  steps  that  may  be  followed  by  a  beginner  in  learning  the  fundamental 
principles  of  woodworking.  Instead  of  giving  a  general  discussion  of  wood- 
working processes,  the  book  describes  and  illustrates  principles  by  means  of 
specific  examples."  The  descriptions  are  definite,  and  the  illustrations  are 
adequate.     The  figures  have  been  grouped  within  oblongs  occupying  the  outer 
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third  of  each  page,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  so  good  that  the  occasional  blank 
oblong  excites  regret.  There  are  ten  full  page  plates  of  working  diawingB. 
Th«  book  is  well  planned  and  admirably  printed.  The  problems  presented 
arc  of  proven   value. 

Classroom  Practice  in  Design.  By  James  P.  Haney.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.  36  pp.  7  x  10.  24  figures  containing 
in   all   200   illustrations.     50   cents. 

Design  has  been  approached  by  way  of  historic  oraamenl,  main  Unes,  plant 
forms,  and  the  abstract  spot.  In  this  pamphlet,  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Manual  Training  Magazine,  Dr.  Haney  makes  the 
approach  by  way  of  space  diriaion.  With  him  there  must  be  no  *'art  for  art's 
sake,"  so  far  as  design  in  the  public  schools  Is  concerned,  "All  designs  made 
should  be  for  use."  Having  the  live  object,  its  embellishment  is  a  legitimate 
problem,  and  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  through  a  study  of  the  structure  and 
the  function  of  the  object,  and  only  via  space  division.  The  whole  matter  is 
pedagogically  presented ;  and,  brief  tbo  It  be,  of  real  value  to  every  teacher  of 
design. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Richard  Muther,  translated  and  edited  by  George  Kriehn.  Q. 
P.  Putnam's  Suns.  2  Vol.  S5.00.  The  author  regards  a  work  of  art  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  dominant  feeling  of  the  epoch  wljich  produced  it,  a 
human  document  recording  the  progress  of  the  race. 

STtJDIES  IN  SEVEN  ARTS.  By  Arthur  Symons.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50. 
The  seven  arts  are  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  bandicrait, 

the  stage,  and  dancing. 

VAN  DYKE.  By  Lionel  Oust.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
series  "Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture." 
gravurc,   etc. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ARTISTS  FROM  VASARI. 
E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.     $3.00-     Illustrated  in  color. 

SIR  EDWARD  BTTRKE-JONES.  Second  series,  with  an  introduction  by 
Arsene  Alexandre.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.  $1.25.  A  volume  of  the 
"Newnes'  Art  Library,'*  Ulustrated  in  photogramire,  etc 
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THE   APRIL   BIAGAZINES* 
ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 
Applique  Work.     Alice  Wilson.     Good  Housekeeping   (Mar.) 
Art  and  Ideas.     Christian  Brtnion.     Putnam. 

Art  Museum,  The,  and  the  Public  School.     H.  S.  Prichard.     Burlington  (Mar.) 
Art  Rugs  from  Old   Rags— I.     Delineator. 

Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Exhibition  o<  the.     Annie  M.  Jones.    Scrip. 
British  School  in   the  Louvre,  The— I.,   Constable,   Bonington,  and  Turner. 

Percy  M.  Turner.     Burlington   (Mar.) 
Bronzes  Three  Thousands  Year  Old.     Berthold  Laufer.     Craftsman. 
Burroughs,   Bryson,   Art  of.     Charles  de  Kay.     Smith. 
Byzantine  Plate  and  Jewelry  from  Cyprus  in  Pierpont  Morgan's  Collection. 

O.   M.   Dalton.     Burlington    CHar.) 
Caran  d'Ache,  Toys  of.     House  Beautiful. 

Clark,  Walter  Appleton,  Art  of.     Richard  B.  Glaenzer.     International  Studio. 
Copper  and  Brass  Repouss^  Work.     Mabel  T.  Priestmsn.     American  Homes 

and  Gardens. 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Exhibition  of  American  Paintings  at  the.     Royal  Cortissoz. 

Scrip. 
Cornoyer,  Paul,  New  York  as  Seen  in  the  Paintings  of.    Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 

Broadway. 
Dntch  Artist,  Life  of  a,  in  the  i7tb  Century — V.     W.  Martin.     Burlington 

(Mar.) 
Eyck,  Jan  van.  Pecuniary  Emoluments  of.     Ruth  Putnam.    Scrip. 
Fine  Arts,  The,  as  a  Dynamic  Factor  in  Society.     Mrs.  J.  Odenwald-Unger. 

Am.  Journal  of  Sociology   (Mar.) 
Orimani  Breviary,  A  Predecessor  of  the.    Vladimir  Or.    Siokhovitcli.    Bur- 
lington (Mar.) 
Heroine,  The  Modem,  in  niustratlon.     Lawrence  Bumham.     Bookman. 
Home,  Art  for  the.     James  William  Pattison.     House  Beautiful. 
Industrial  Arts,  The,  and  the  Art  Student.     Mary  Heaton  Vorse.     Delineator. 
International  Society's  Seventh  Exhibition.     International  Studio. 
Italian    Pharmacy   Pots.     Edgcumbe  StaJey.     House   Beautiful. 
Kasebier,  Gertrude,  Photn?raphic  Work  of.     Giles  Edgerton.     Craftsman. 
Keeling,  Robert,  Miniature  Portraits  of.     Ruth  H.  FuUer.'pBroadway. 
I^  Touche,  Gaston,  Oil  Sketches  of.     International  Studio. 
MacLaughlan,  Donald  Shaw,  EtcUngg  of.     Intemaiional  Studio. 

*Frum  "WIibI'b  iu  llir  Maipuiacs."      Publubed  by  the  Dinl  Camptmy,  Cfaioncu. 
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UariB,  Matthew,  LandscapM  of.    C.  J.  Holm».    Burlingion  (Har.) 

Horeau  CoIlecUoo  at  the  Louvre  Museum.  Heari  Fraiitz.  Internationa] 
Studio. 

National  Academy  of  Design's  Spring  Exhibition.  Gustar  Kobb^.  Intema- 
tionaJ  Studio. 

Osthaus,  Edmund  H. :  Painter  of  Dogs.     Charles  W.  Barrell.     Munaey. 

Picture- Making    for    Amateurs.     Stanley    Hood.     Delineator- 

Pittsburg's  New  Home  of  the  Fine  Arts.     Frank  Fowler.     Review  of  Reviews. 

Pewter  for  the  Dresser.     Walter  A.  Dyer.     Country  Life. 

Portraiture  and  Fashion.     Charles  H.  Caffin.     CosmopoUtao. 

Rosenkrants,  Baron  Arild,  Paintings  and  Decorations  of.  H.  Field.  Interna- 
tional  Studio. 

Stencil    Ornamentation.     Mabel    Tuke    Priestman.     Home. 

Strap-Stitch  Basket,  The.     Cordelia  J.  Stanwood.     Manual  Training. 

Teapots,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Brownell's  Collection  of.  Lillian  L.  Tower.  Good 
Housekeeping  (Mar.) 

Van  Ingen's  Lunettes  in  the  Harrisburg  State  House.    Russell  Sturgis.    Scribner. 

Von  Gottschotck's  Paintings  at  the  Salmagundi  Club.     ScripL 

West,  J.  Walter,  Recent  Work  of.     A.  L.  Baldry.     International  Studio. 

Women  Artists  in  America^  Some.     Charles  F.  Peters.     Bohemian. 


ARTISTIC  FEATURES 

BAILEY.  VERNON  HOWE.     K«pradiurtiaiu  of  pencil  dnoriojv  lIltNtmLin«  "The  City 

of  New  Orlfatu."     Everybody*. 
CAfn'AlQNE,  ANDRE.     lUiuitrntioiu  in  liot  far  "The  Waavan.**     Harper. 
OOODWIX.  PHILIP  n.     DrswinK  in  oAnr.  "Nearing  tho  End,"     Scnhni^r. 
OKEKN.    ELIZABETH   SHIPPEN.     Ulu>tnir.ioiu   tor   ■Sprioglim*."     Iluprr 
GUERIN,  JULES.     Illiutrationt  id  color.  M<  .  for  "The  CilbMlral  of  St.  John  the  Diviti 

Sfnihtier. 
tIALK.  WALTER      lllufltratinas  for  "The  Home  of  the  Holy  Grail."     BanMT. 
HARDING,  CHARLOTTE.     Dluatntiotu  for  "Tb«  Gnat  Squtb  Syndkstc."     Harper. 
IVANOWHKi.  SI(;i.**M(t.\D  DE      Covmr  dwign  in  color      Mcaure. 
IVAN0W8KI.  SIGISMOND  DE.     FmnllBpieofl  iu  color.  "Annie  Rujim^I  ma  'Punk'  io   'A 

MidHUiiimnr-NixKt'a  Urc«in.'  '*     tVnliirj*. 
KA9Knir-:ft.  GKKTUIII>E.     H€pradui;tioti»  of  brr  pKntncmphic  work.     Craftaman 
KNll'E,  EMILIE  BENSON.     Drawinf  lo  color.  ■  Tlw  Ttuu»»m«u."     OosfUOp^lilAb. 
LAWRENCE.  WILLIAM  H       lUtiatrfttinn  for  "The  Mollier  of  tbA  lilaod."     Ladlo**  Hcu.v 

Jmtmal. 
LE'^'KNOECKER,  J.  C.     DeconUiMw  ia  color  for  "The  Radiant  CbriA."     DellnMtor, 
OSTILAUa  EDMUND  B.     Rvproduclknu  in  tint  of  *ix  ptimtiugB.     MuaMy. 
P.-UITRIDQE.    WILLIAM    ORDWAY.     Beproductioa   of    t»roQM   bwt   «l  Oo«nnuud«r 

Robort  E.  Pumry,   U.  S    N.     Otntury. 
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rKNNCLL.  JOSEPH       Illudtrfttions  for  "RheirM  Cftlhwlml."     Conlury. 
PYLE,  HOWARD.     niiuLntiotu  for  "In  tho  SooodH  April."     Harper. 
SCHOONOVER.  FRANK  E.     niustr«tiona  for  "8ilv«rbonw."     Seribncr. 
8CH0ONO\"ER,  FRANK  E      lUuBtrmtion  for  "The  Biwift  of  Joo  Ssvarin."     McQure. 
TAYLOR,  W,  L.     Reproduction  in  color  of  paitittog,  "David  and  tho  Nicht  WiUtiliwi  " 

ljk<lit»'  Home  Juurtul. 
WHITE.  CHARLES  HENRY.     R«productfciM of  «ti!liin«i  in  tiot  for  bis  utiol*.  "Kieb- 

mond."     Harper. 
WYCTH.  N.  C.     lUuiitmUotis  for  "The  SmuKKlf^."     Seribner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  nrrERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  April  preflcnis  an  American  Section  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer  writes  admirably 
about  Walter  Appleton  Clark  and  his  work,  and  shows  ten  t3rpical  examples 
indicating  the  wide  range  of  his  powers,  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe."  Grace  L.  Slocum  describes  The  Pendleton  House,  Providence, 
that  unique  addition  to  the  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Fifteen  half-tones  help  in  the  imaging  of  this  rare  treasure-house,  but  alas 
they  say  nothing  about  its  chaste  coloring,— a  delight  to  every  person  of 
taste.  Studio-Talk  for  the  month  contains  two  groups  of  half-tones  of 
exceptional  value  to  teachers;  the  fint,  reproductions  of  wood-engravings 
by  W.  Klemm,  brilliant  examples  of  the  management  of  a  neutral  scales 
the  second,  from  wood-carvings  by  Franz  Barwig,  striking  iilustration; 
of  the  value  of  planes  in  light  and  shade.  The  four  superb  reproductions 
of  sketches  in  oil  by  Gaston  La  Touche,  are  marvelous  pieces  of  color, 
■nd  illustrate  perfectly  how  satisfactory  a  picture  may  be  without  detail. 

BRUSH  ARD  PENCIL  for  March  contains  an  optimistic  article  by  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke,  on  the  development  of  America  as  an  art  center  (although 
that  is  not  its  title.)  A  Side  Light  on  John  S.  Sargent,  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  ia  a  choice  bit  of  gossip.  America's  First  National  Salon  is  des- 
cribed and  illustrated.  Ten  pen  drawings  showing  great  diversity  in 
handling  are  reproduced  well  enough  to  be  of  tue  in  high  school  classes. 

PHOTO-ERA  for  April  is  unusually  rich  in  examples  of  really  "artistic" 
photography.  For  composition  and  for  rendering  in  values,  sixteen  of 
the  plates  would  be  likely  to  hold  their  own  against  sixteen  pictures  that 
might  be  selected  from  almost  any  umuAl  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
conntiy* 
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PRINTHTG  ART  for  April  shows  fifty-five  difiereot  airangements  of  the  same 
matter  compasing  a  title  page,—  a.  suggestive  lot  to  one  interested  ia  iCdie 
beautifuJ  schooJ  work.  The  frontispifice,  in  colors,  by  Hucha,  bas  an 
astonishinglr  clever  foreground^  and  would  be  entirely  adnuxable  apart 
from  its  noisy  border, 

MASTERS  mt  ART  for  March  apotheo&ixH  Filippiao  Lippi.  One  is  glad  to 
find  included  among  the  plates  that  calm  and  condescending  angel  to 
whom  Peter  is  trying  to  expJain  something^  in  the  Braneacci  Chapel^ 
Santa  Maria  dei  CarBdne,  Florence,  and  that  virile  portrait,  once  supposed 
to  be  that  of  MasacclOf  in  the  Uffizi. 


T^OR  as   nature  rewardeth  the  Bee  with 
Honey,  so  Art  recompenKeth  the  pain- 
ful Student  with  Riches,  Praise  and  Honour. 
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WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  TH  1  S  P'^CE  ef  WORK  MY  BEST 


MARCH   CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Florence  Norton,  StAte  Normal  ScbooU  OneontA,  N.  Y.     Books,  PeocU 

drawing. 

Second  Prize,  Boys*  and  Girls*  Uagazine,  and  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

N.  Belle  Benedict,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
*Lonia  Fenton,   IX,  Easthampton,  tits^ 

Cl&reoce  Leppert,  VIH,  Spring  Uill  School,  JeffenonviUe,  lad. 
Herbert  Steinkc,  VI,  623  Stuben  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
William  Vahlgreo,  Vm,  14  Baker  St.,  FiUhburg,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  The  Art  Text  Sheets,  and  Badge. 

*Emma  Doyle,  IX,  Eastharopton,  Mass. 

Gebrge  Froberger,  V,  100  Weston  Ave.,  Augusta,  He. 

Harrf  Hart,  VI,  Farmington,  ID. 

*llabel  Judge,  VII,  White  Rock,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

*Frank  Bobbins,  m,  Oxiord,  Mass. 

Eva  SasMTille,  VI,  Bigelow  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Mildred  Shennan,  VTII,  Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 

*Marion  Smith,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Stevens.  VUI.  5  Weymouth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Roger  St.  Lawrence,  IX,  76  Green  St.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

James  D.  S.  Aitken,  VII,  Pearl  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
ViUette  Alexander,  IX,  High  School  Building,  Peatoody,  Mass. 
Milton  Anderun,  710  East  8th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ruth  Anderson,  VI,  618  Fulton  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Rachel  Barber,  V,  Park  Ave.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


*A  winoer  of  hoaon  ia  tonM  previoui  rontMt. 
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Fr&nk  B&rtlett,  V,  Hatherly  School,  V.  Sdtuate. 

Blanche  Boucher,  IV,  Ceatre  School,  Uarlboro. 

Joseph  Boucher,   I,   Wiucbendoa. 

Emma  C.  Brady,  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sylva  Brousseau,  VII,  4S  Mech&nic  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Max  Brown,  II,  Hoah  Torrey  School,  S.  Braintree. 

Carl  Bnicker,  VII,  Canal  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Gladys  V.  Burr,  DC,  130  Park  St.,  PortUnd,  Me. 

Charles  Burrill,  IV,  Pond  St.,  S.  Braintree. 

John  C.  Burlington,  Vt- 

•Olive  May  Cargel,  VI,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Harold  Chamberlin,  IX,  Eastman  School,  £.  Concord,  M.  H. 

Floyd  Copeland,  IV,  Warsaw,  W.  Y. 

Alfred  Dears,  V,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Annie  DeForest,  614  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Coon. 

Minnie  DeWolfe,  Vm,  F.  P.  Hurd  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Tracy  Fara,  VI,  Longfellow  School,  Wausau,  Wis.     Care  of  Miss  A^es 

Besaey. 
Mary  Fazio,  HI,  Town  BnUding,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Arthur  Feiton,  VI,  Centre  School,  Longmeadow. 
Marian  Fisher,  VI,  107  Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Myrtle  Foster,  VIII,  Box  175,  Inwood,  Long  Island,  ff.  Y. 
*G«Drge  Frazier,  V,  306  Commercial  St.,  H.  Braintree. 
Elsie  Fremd,  VH,  Rye  Public  School,  Rye,  II.  Y. 
Frank  Frost,  DC,  Slade  School,  Fall  River. 
F.  O.  Ill,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Gewinner,  660  Bridge  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Joseph  GUdis,  II,  Broad  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Arthur  Georling,  II,  62$  Scott  St.,  Waaaau,  Wis. 
Eleanor  Graham,   Etmwood,   III. 
Laura  Green,  III,  Beach  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I, 
Carl  Hagland,  III,  Hopkinton,  Mass- 
Beatrice  Harrison,  IV,  Samuel  Longfellow  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Bertha  Haskell,  VI,  iS  Downing  St.,  Concord,  n.  H. 
Grace  Hawley,  VIH,  Warsaw,  H.  Y, 
Hundo  Uaquer.  IV,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Anna  J.,  Kingman  School,  Peoria,  HI. 


*A  winiwr  at  banon  Ui  aDitw  prwvkiiM  eaolMt 
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Willie  Jacobt^  n,  School  Street  Scbuul. 

Lula  Johoson,  1019  Broadwaj,  JeffersonviUe,  Ind. 

Axel  Josephson,  VIU,  is  Hudson  St.,  Mariboro,  Miss. 

Helen  Kimball.  VI,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Everett  Knight,  VI,  B05  East  Chestnut  St.,  JeffenonvUle,  Ind. 

Louise  Krebs,  n,  Beach  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  1. 

Beasie  Kroupa,  Care  Box  616,  Omaha,  Heb. 

Hahoo  5.  Lane,  230  Walnut  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

Minetta  Lee,  m,  ii  Spring  St.,  Augusta,  He. 

Martha  P.  Lincoln,  V,  Carr  School,  SomerviUe,  Mass. 

Werner  Lofguist,  IX,  1  Highland  Court,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A.  A.  M.  (C.  P.  Thayer  School)  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mary  Marshall,  V,  Center  School.  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Harold  Matble,  II,  607  Jackson  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Aldia    Maynard,    VI,    Winchendon. 

Joseph  Medeiroft,  IV,  Samuel  Longfellow  School,  Fall  River,  Moss. 

Fleurdinanda  Michaud,  VI,  Marcy  St.  School,  Southhridge,  Mass. 

Thomas  Moore,  DC,  S7  Prospect  Ave,  Revere,  Mass. 

James  Nichols,  VII,  6a  Gage  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Bertha  A.  Peaslec,  IX,  Eastman  School,  E.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Angelina  Peloquin,  IV,  10  Lens  St.,  Soutbbridge,  Mass. 

Mildred  Peterson,  II,  Chapia  School,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

R.  E.  Phinney,  IX,  H.  M.  Warren  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Helen  Randall,  VIH,  F.  P.  Hurd  School,  Wakefield,  Mais. 

Ellen  Reardon,  IV,  14  Union  St.,  S.  Braintree. 

Ralph  Roberts,  VI,  Hatherly  School,  V.  Scituate,  Man. 

Maude  Rockefellar,  V,  Ashland,   Mass. 

Clarence  Rogera,  Care  Box  616,  Omaha,  IVeb. 

Elmer  Rowe,  VTI,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Dda  Russell,  VIII,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Harold  Scheibler,  I,  Deneson  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Katherine  SUn«y,  II,  E.  Bristol  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mabel  Smith,  VIH,  182  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Neal  Smith,  VII,  8jo  Chicago  Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Leslie  Spofford,  VTI,  Easthsmpton,  Mass. 

Clara  Strong,  VI,  Pleasant  SUeet  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Lester  Sylvester,  VII,  Hatherly  School,  N.  Scituale,  Mass. 

Helen  Tatzer,  III,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
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George  E.  Taylor,  VT,  2i8  Madison  Ave.,  Yooncstown,  Ohio. 

Jamfcs  Thompson,  II,  Beach  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Raymond  Tourscber,  V,  Cedaxhunt,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Laurel   Tout,   IX,   Winchendon,   Mass. 

Frank  Turano,  VTI,  Pierce  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

George  Vollans,  II,  Oxford,  Mass.,  (Care  of  C.  E.  Howe.) 

Edward  Wolcb,  III,  Town  Building,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Frank  Walker,  V,  Rye,  H.  Y. 

Sarena  Walker,  VI,  No.  5  School,  It.  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Irwin  Whitcomb,  VI,  Saxton's  River,  Vt. 

Eleanor  Whittemore,  IX,  H.  M.  Warren  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Ellen  Widerstrom,  IV.  Sea  Bright,  If.  J. 

Ralph  S.  WUder,  VIII,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Mary  Wilking.  n,  HUdreth  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ethel  WolS,  VII,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Alma  Worrall,  VUI,  R.  R.  i..  JeffersonviUe,  Ind. 

Catharine  Wright,  IX,  WolfvtUe,  Rova  ScoUa,  Canada. 


Honorable   Mention 


Howard  Ackart,  Oneonta 
John  Allen,  Long  Island 
Clara  AnderBon,  E.  Longmeadow 
Raymond  Belding,  Burlington 
EhzAbeth  Bellivean,  Fall  River 
Alfred  Boudreau,  Marlboro 
Leon  Boudreau,  Marlboro 
Frank  Bradbury,  Bellows  Falls 
*Eugene  Bristol,  Bellows  Falls 
Myrtle  Brown,  Averyville 
George  Bums,  Peabody 
William  Cain,  Jeffersonville 
•Theron  Cain,  S.  Braintree 
Willie  Cameron,  Marlboro 
Ruth  Carter,  Winchendon 
Barle  Cloason,  Marlboro 
Ralph  Cogswell,  Jetferaonville 


Wilii&m  Conroy,  Fall  River 

Mary  Costa,  Fall  River 

Haxel  Coortemanche,  Marlboro 

Harold  W.  Craver,  Yotmgstown 

•Frances  Darker,  Portl&nd 

*Katherine  Deming,  Bellows  FiOls 

Julia  Derosier,  Fall  River 

Ralph  Doane,  £.  Braintree 

John  Dolan,  Westerly 

John  Dollery,  Westerly 

James  Donelly,  E.  Longmeadow 

Irene  Dube,  Bristol 

Erdine  T.  Dunbar,  S.  Weymouth 

*Joho  n.  Dunlap,  Bellows  Falls 

Alma  Marion  Eaton,  Walkefleld 

Robert  J.  Egles,  Revere 

Luvenla  EUlott.  £.  Braintree 


*A  wiuiier  of  lioiKHv  In  tonte  pr«vifnw  poni«"t. 
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Lawrence  Emery,  Augusta 

*Uilda  Laughlin,  Portland                                 ^^^^| 

•Alice  M.  English,  New  Haycd 

Clara  Lefebie,  Winchendon                                ^^^^H 

Aona  English,  New  Haven 

Lillian  Long,  Jefferson  ville                                 ^^^^^| 

Stanley  Famum,  S.  Braintrce 

Anthony  Loagardi,  Somerville                            ^^^^H 

William  FarreU,  Westerly 

James  McCormack,  Peabody                            ^^^^H 

Harold  Fay,  Southbridge 

*Jotm  McDonald,  Revere                                   ^^^^H 

Heman  Fay,  Marlboro 

Stanley  Mclntyre,  Hopkinton                           ^^^^H 

Elvtne  Fitchter,  Sea  Bright 

Walter  Morrison,  Oneonta                                  ^^^^H 

J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Fall  River 

Margaret  Morriasy,  Long  Island.                       ^^^^H 

Ferris  Frees,  Oklahoma  City 

*Harjorie  M.  Moshier,  Hopkinton                    ^^^^^| 

Fred  Lusby  Gardner,  Jeflersonvllle 

Mary  Montville,  Oxford                                      ^^^^H 

^^     Carrie  Germain,  Oxford 

Charles  Newland,  Peabody                                 ^^^^^^ 

^^H     Katherine  GilUs,  ProTtncetown 
^v     Marjory  Ginn,  New  Haven 

John  Nichols,  Augusta                                        ^^^^^^ 

*Hope  Noyes,  Augusta                                        ^^^^H 

Estella  Greenhalgb,  Fall  River 

Kllft  F.  Osbome,  N.  Scituate                              ^^^^| 

♦Lydia  Greenway,  Westerly 

Amy  Ottolander,  Bergenfietd                              ^^^^^| 

Gladys  Grose,  jeffersonvilJe 

Selda  Paris,  Wausau                                        ^^^^^ 

George  Haff,  Easthamptoa 

*Myrl  Percy,  Marlboro                                        ^^^^^| 

Georgiana  Hamel,  Marlboro 

M.  L.  Perkins,  Rye                                              ^^^^^| 

Helen  Hanks,  Wausau 

Alfred  Perry,  Oxford                                            ^^^H 

Charles  Hei,  Oneonta 

Arthur  Pierce,  Marlboro                                     ^^^^^| 

Alan  E.  Hemenway,  Hopkinton 

David  Pierce,  Westerly                                       ^^^^H 

Alfred  Henke,  Wausau 

Alein  Pond,  Bellows  Falls                                ^^^^| 

Thomas  Ho«lzle,  Bergenfield 

Roland  Powell,  Concord                                     ^^^^H 

*Gladys  C.  Holden,  Southbridge 

Lena  Poxzi,  Westerly                                          ^^^^^| 

Bftilton  Hudgins,  WakeBeld 

Bemice  Prescott,  E,  Concord                             ^^^^H 

Louise  Hyland,  N.  Scituate 

Myra  Putnam,  Concord                                      ^^^^^M 

Ray  Hyne,  Peoria 

IT.  A.  Putney,  Southbridge                                 ^^^^^| 

Christina  Jackson,  E.  Longmeadow 

May  Randall,  Oxford                                       ^^^^| 

Gustave  Jacques,  Southbridge 

Jack  Rowe,  Warsaw                                          ^^^^^| 

Ray  Jaegar,  Independence 

Ernest  Smith,  Sea  Bright                                   ^^^^H 

Bfinnie  Kaiser,  Long  Island 

A&ce  Snodgrass,  Youngstown                            ^^^^^| 

Mary  Kelly,  Oneonta 

Clifford  W.  Spencer,  Oneonta                            ^^^^| 

Thomas  Kenney,  Longmeadow 

Roger  St.  Lawrence,  Bellows  Falls                  ^^^^H 

Alma  Laroont,  Marlboro 

"George  Sturtevant,  Fitchhurg                         ^^^^^| 

Antoinette  LaPierre,  WaJccficId 

Elsie  B.  Thomas,  Rye                                     ^^^^^ 

Amy  Larkin,  Oxford 

Mildred  Thomas,  Rye                                        ^^^^^^ 

^^B               *A  winner  ft  booon  in  mnm  prvrtou*  onn(«t                                                                                  ^^^^^M 
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Huy  Threw,  Elm  wood 
Francis  Tracy^  Bristol 
Eugene  Trombley,  Oxford 
Elmer  Trount,  Augusta 
Emma  Voedisch,  Fitchburg 
L.  E.  W.  Scituate 
Hilda  Walker,  Swissrale 
Leon  Warren,  Hopldoton 


Margaret  Waterhouse,  Wautau 
Harry  E.  Weioer,  Bristol 
Agnes  Anna  White,  Wlnchendon 
Mary  Wilcox,  Je0er8onviUe 
Eunice  Williams,  Augusta 
Lydia  Woelffer,  Wausau 
Evan  Woodward,  Blarlboro 
Joseph  Zolinck,  Easthampton 


SPECIAL  PRIZES 
The  Badge. 

Mary  J.  Bingham,  VIXI,  Lincoln  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Clarice  Hamlin,  11,  Washington  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Bertha  Harrison,  IV,  Samuel  Longfellow  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Hannah  Settle,  IV,  Samuel  Longfellow  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  most  entertaining  work  yet  submitted!  Many  original 
ideas  and  novel  subjects  gave  it  imusual  variety,  and  some  of  the 
drawings  of  animals,  birds,  and  children,  some  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  weather,  and  of  spring  occupations,  were  more  fun  than 
a  comic  paper,  even  the  best  one,  '*Life"  itself.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  was  good.  Evidently  the  pupils  enjoyed  it,  and  worked 
with  a  will.  The  drawings  from  moimted  specimens  of  birds 
were  much  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  the  drawings 
from  insects  were  net  so  good.  Among  the  best  drawings  from 
living  objects  were  those  from  gold  fish.  Easter  subjects  were 
prominent.  Another  year  we  shall  have  to  consider  Easter 
greetings  as  objets  eT  stri.  Some  of  the  souvenirs  this  year  were 
queer,— for  example  a  hen's  nest  full  of  eggs  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  presided  over  by  a  rabbit  with  green  eyes! 

FROM  A  RECENT  SCHOOL  REPORT 

*'W«  have  also  sent  drawings  to    .      .      .   the  Editor  of  the  School 
Book   .  .   This  magazine  offers  a  Contest  in  drawing,  every  month, 

work  from  alt  over  the  United  States  is  sent  in,  and  prizes  awarded. 
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children  tuve  taken  several  prizes  .  .   and  are  wearing  the  little  ptn  given 

for  success  in  the  contest.    .  .   All  the  children  in  a  room  are  very 

proud  to  have  one  member  of  their  class  who  has  won  a  prize." 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey: —  S.  Braintree,  VUsa.,  March  xj^  1907. 

Dear  Sir:— 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  letter  which  you  tent  me,  the  badge,  and 
the  beautiful  prize,  Woodbury's  Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees.  I  received 
the  prize  March  t6,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  intend  to  use  those 
sketches  to  copy  from  and  thus  improve  my  own  drawings.  To  be  an  artist 
has  always  been  my  ambition,  and  the  letter  which  you  sent  with  the  badge 
encourages  me  very  much,  although  I  realize  that  I  am  a  great  way  from  being 
one.  Yours   gratefully, 

Theron  I.  Oaln. 

Mr.    Henry    Bailey:—  St.  Chftrles,  HI.,  Nov.  7,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:—  •  _ 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  kit  of  tools  and  also  for  the 
School  Arts  Book  copies,  which  I  ahi  receiving  regularly.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  know  that  I  bad  won  the  first  prize  in  the  October  number  and  con- 
teat  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  reward.  I  shall  In  the  future  endeavor  to 
take  great  pains  with  my  drawing  and  painting  in  order  to  really  merit  the 
prize  I  have  received.  Thanking  once  more  you,  and  all  the  committee  who 
decided  that  my  drawing  was  worth  the  first  prize, 

I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

Fred  Carlson. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  (for  Guilds  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows : 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  feft  to  right,  Received  Hrst  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1 906 ;  Mention 
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in  1907.  For  example.  If  John  Jones  recetves  ui  Honorable  MeotJon,  there- 
after  he  puts  M  and  the  year,  In  a  G  on  the  (ace  of  his  ocit  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  be  sends 
hi  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  bo  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  ICentioa 
after  having  won  a  second  Priie,  he  will  still  write  i  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  be  has  received. 

(^''TboBe  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

(^"Tbe  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of  talent, 
examples   of   handicraft,   etc. 

C^^Rem e m ber  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

I^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

O^^A  bine  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  hiae 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis 
Press. 
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Every  one  of  the  Khools  mentioned  here  has  cirmlan  of  infonnation 
ready  for  mailing.    Addreas  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

SUMMER  SESSIOH  OF  STOUT  TRAINIHG  SCHOOLS 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

July  32,  1907,  to  Angust  33,  1907.  Seven  courses  in  Domestic  Art  and 
Science.  5ine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.  Equipment  Unsurpassed. 
Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  information  giving  details  sent  on  request. 
Address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CIKCIMNATI 

Summer  Term,  June  17  to  August  34,  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and  teachers-  The  School  is  in 
Eden  Park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum, 
with  large  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.  For  information  address 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLUMBU  DNIYERSITY 

Summer  Sesnon — July  9  to  August  17.  Courses  are  offered  in  35  depart- 
ments of  the  Univeiaty.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers  the  fol- 
lowing courses :—  Manual  Training  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Elementary 
Wood-working.  Advanced  Wood-working.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Wood 
Construction.      Metal  and  Enamel-work  and  Jewelry.      School  Pottery. 

Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 

HEWCOMB  COLLEGE  SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL 
Ifew  Orleans,   iqo?. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  Professor  William  Woodward,  (graduate 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  pupil  of  Boulanger),  with  such  assistance  as 
may  be  needed.  Two  courses  of  instruction  are  offered.  That  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachen  wiU  be  commenced  July  ist,  and  extend  over  six 
weeks. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE.  The  studies  for  the  first  year  of  the  regular 
course,  will  be :  water  color  drawing  from  plants  and  flowers,  arranging  good 
composition;  form  study  In  line  from  vases,  casts,  etc.;  memory  drawing;  pose 
drawing;  constmctibn  in  freehand  work  dravrings;  perspective  in  freehand 
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sketching  from  objects,  buildings,  etc.  Frequent  blackboftrd  practice  for 
teacben.  Examinations  will  be  held.  Satisfactory  grade  will  be  accorded 
recognition   by   the   college   authorities. 

ELECTIVE.  An  elective  course  is  also  offered  for  instraction  tn  such 
special  studies  as  may  be  desired,  including  drawing  from  nature,  fmit,  etc.; 
in  oil  and  water  colors.  The  new  solid  oil  colon  will  be  Introduced  into  the 
Sketching  Class,  in  the  Old  French  and  Spanish  Quarter.  Wednesday  is 
reserved  for  sketching  excorsions.  Children's  classes  will  be  formed.  Work 
will  begin  June  17th. 

The  studios  are  situated  on  the  cool  side  of  the  bunding,  affording  proper 
north  light,  and  have  large  casement  windows  opening  wide  on  gardens  ftod 
lawn,  shaded  by  full  grown  live  oaks.  Prof.  Woodward  will  also  conduct  work 
from  the  nude  figure  in  his  studio.  Circular  of  Information  Supplementuig 
the  Announcement  in  the  Annual  School  Prospectus. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston^  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiriog 
four  yean.  First  course  Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second  coarae 
Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course— Constructive  Arts  and 
Design.  Fourth  course— Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth  cotirsc — 
Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervisioa.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June.  For  drculan 
apply  to  George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

THE  DWrVERSITY  OF  aLIHOIS. 

Summer  Session  begins  June  17  and  closes  August  16,  ioo7'  Courses 
are  offered  in  Engineering,  Science  and  Liberal  Arts.  Special  attention  ta 
given  to  Manual  Training,  Physical  Training,  and  Household  Science. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  ad,  devoted 
exclusively  to  ttie  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  art  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Gay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather.  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
bold  Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plaitt  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
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of  Embroidef7,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  llature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastica,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  OD  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conductiag,  Theory 
and  Hiitory  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  dties  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas 
Secretary. 

CORTTELL  UNIVERSITY 

i6th  Summer  Session,  July  4th  to  August  14th,  1907.  Numerous  courses 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  Natural  Sdeuces,  History  and  Political  Science.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong.  Full  course  tn  Manual  Training  and  Shop  Work.  For 
announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARTS  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  City  Summer  School  will  consist  of  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Illustration,  Composition,  and  Commercial  Design  under  Mr.  Thomas  Fogirty 
and  Blr.  Walter  Walz  Fawcett.  Classes  in  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building 
215  West  57th  Street,  from  June  3rd  to  September  aist.  Out  of  door  classes 
in  Landscape  painting  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Birge  Harrison  as  instructor.  Tarm  from  June  ist  to  October  itt.  Circulara 
on  application. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Peoria,  niinois.     July  i  to  August  3,  1907. 

Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy.  Eleven 
fuU-crcdit  courses:  -I'D  Organization  of  Manual  Training,  Charles  A.  Bennett; 
(a)  Manual  Training  for  Elementaiy  Schools,  Cheshire  L.  Boone;  (3)  Wood- 
working and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Fred  D.  Crawshaw;  (4)  Metal-working, 
William  F.  Raymond;  (5)  Textiles  and  Plain  Sewing,  Mrs.  Elida  £.  Winchip; 
(6)  Dresamaking,  Mrs.  Elida  E.  Winchip;  (7)  Machine  Drawing,  Frederick  H. 
Evans;  (8)  Furniture  Construction  and  Pattern- making,  Fred  D.  Crawshaw; 
(9)  Machine  Shop  Practice,  William  F.  Raymond;  (10)  Design,  Leather  Tool- 
ing, Stenciling  and  Block  Printing,  Adelaide  Mickcl;  Ui)  School  Pottery,  Ches- 
Idra  h.  Boone.     Send  for  circular. 
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THE  HANDICRAFT  GUILD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGIf  APPLIED  TO  CRAFTS 
MinneapoliSi  Minn. 

Third  Annua]  Summer  Session  June  iq  to  July  30,  1907.  Design — Ernest 
A.  Batcbelder— Director,  Author  of  "Principles  of  Detiga."  Metal  Work  and 
Jewelry,  James  H.  Winn.  Pottery,  Florence  D.  WLUets,  Olive  Bewcomb, 
Assistant.  Leather,  Relbert  Murphy.  Book -bin  ding,  Edith  Griffith,  Winifred 
Cole.  Woodwork  and  Wood-carving,  J.  Ellsworth  Painter.  Water  color, 
H.  Emma  Roberts.  Wood-block  printing,  Bcrta  Nabersberg.  For  informa- 
tion address,  Florence  Wales,  Secretary.  Handicraft  Guild.  916  jnd  Ave.  So^ 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THE  IfEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART.     (Chase  School) 

2237-2330  Broadway.  Entrance  on  80th  street,  Hew  York  City. 
Summer  Classes  in  the  City,  May  15th  to  September  8th.  Instructors, 
Ernest  Lawson,  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  and  Grace  D.Lynn.  Classesfor  mm  and 
women  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Out  of  door  Sketching 
from  the  model  and  landscape  in  color.  Theory  of  design.  Normal  instmction 
and  classes  in  Metal  Work.  Tuition  from  eight  to  twelve  dollan  and  a  half  per 
month.  Summer  Class  in  Europe  teaTing  New  York  June  15  and  Jane  29, 
returning  early  in  September.  Instructors,  Robert  Henri  and  Douglas  John 
Connab.  The  class  will  visit  Antwerp,  Brussells,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Am- 
sterdam, Paris,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Capri,  Sorrento,  Pompeii  and 
Naples.  The  time  will  be  devoted  to  studying  the  work  in  the  principal  galleries 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  and  sketching  from  the  model  and 
landscape  while  in  Holland.    loclusiTe  rates,  £450,^)  to  $500^)0. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
(i)     Elements   of   Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation.     Mr.  Martin 

Mower,  Instructor  in   Fine  Arts. 

(3)     History  and  Development  of    Ancient  Ail.      Dr.  George  II.  Chase, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

(3)  History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  ttiddle  Ages.  Mr.  F.  6. 
Fitzpatrick,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts. 

(4)  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about  zooo  A.  D.;  and  IBrtory 
of  European  Architecture  from  about  1000  A.  D.  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance, 
Professor  Herbert  Langford  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  For  particnUms, 
and  for  Announcement  of  other  courses,  address  the  chalnnan  oi  lb« 
Summer  School,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Masa. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Boston,   Massachusetts. 

Instructon:  Drawing  and  Painting,  E.  C.  TarbcII,  F.  W.  Bensoo^  Philip 
Hale,  W.  U.  Pazton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt.  Anatomy.  Pliilip  Hale.  Per- 
spective A.  K-  Cross.  Department  of  Design:  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director. 
InBtnictors:  Miss  Katharine  B.  Child,  Miss  Lucy  Maclnnis.  Metal  Work, 
George  W.  Hunt.  Paige  and  Cumnungs  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Ham- 
bleOf  Gardner,  Blake  and  Ten  Fre«  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded 
in  each  department;  3ad  year  begins  September  30.  No  summer  classes.  For 
circulars  and  terms,  address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks. 


SPEND  YOUR  SUBfMER  ON  THE  MAINE  COAST 
At  Boothbay  Harbor  and  Monhegan  Island. 

The  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and  Industry  wiD  open 
July  8th  and  continue  its  summer  session  until  August  10th.  First  three  weeks 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  last  three  at  Honhegan.  Mr.  A.  G.  Randall  will  teach  a 
class  for  the  oiDtb  consecutive  sessoo  in  sketching  from  nature  and  the  principles 
of  art  sapernsion  for  drawing  and  grade  teachers.  Machanical  drawing  and 
applied  design  will  also  be  taught.  Mr.  V.  Henoewan  will  come  to  this  country 
from  Bruges,  Belgium  to  teach  in  this  school.  The  class  plan  many  excur- 
sioas  and  social  features,  combioing  in  an  Ideal  way  rest,  recreation  and  study. 
The  last  three  weeks  teachers  and  pupils  all  paint  and  spend  their  time  together, 
enjoying  Ufe  at  its  best  on  Monhegan  "Wild  island  of  the  aca."  Write  for 
circulan  giving  full  information  to  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  (formerly  at  Fitcbburg,  Mass.) 

THE  SIXTH  SEASON  OF  BfR.  H.  R.  POORE'S  CLASS  AT  LYME,  CONN., 

will  open  on  July    ist      Twenty    yeajs'    teaching    experience    in     private 

cUaaee,  as  director  of  the  Art  School  at  Chautauqua  and  at  the  Penosyl- 

Tania  Academy  of  Fine  Aru,  author  of  Pictorial  Composition  and  Figure 

Composition. 

Students  do  not  work  from  Nature  as  a  class  but  are  advised  rather  to 

associate  themselves  in  groups  of  two  or  three.     The  country  is  so  prolific  in 

picturesque  material  that  motiTes  may  be  had  in  many  directions  from  a  central 

point.     Students  receive  three  visits  out  of  doon  and  on  Saturdays  the  work 

passes  studio  criticism.     Daring  the  Season,  at  its  option,  the  class  will  work 

from  the  living  model  and  subjects  will  be  arranged,  including  both  horses  and 
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cattle.  During  the  season  Mr.  Poore  will  give  several  taUcs  on  Composition, 
when  the  principles  of  art  viU  be  discufisedt  the  work  of  the  class  receiviac 
special  directions  along  the  lines  of  construction  and  aesthetic  import.  During 
inclement  weather  work  will  be  done  in  doors  and  technical  processes  discussed. 
On  application  information  concerning  boarding  accommodations,  prices, 
location,  etc.,  will  be  suppbed.  Mr.  Poore  may  be  addressed  either  in  care  of 
Peniuylvaaia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  or  Lyme,  Conn. 
Tuition,  $15.00  per  month.  • 

OGimQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL     * 

Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition^  the  Figure  and  Marines. 
Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury.  Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3. 
Special  courses  for  Teachers  and  Supervisors.  For  information  address  Miss 
Susan  M.  Ketcham,  loio  Carnegie  Hall,  R.  Y. 


COGGESHALL  CAMP  AND  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.     Open  until  September  isth. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  Nature  in  oil,  watercolor, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  Camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  two  years  ago  especially  for  this  work  and  are 
situated  beside  the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art 
students*  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and 
best  of  practical  Instruction  with  pleasaotest  vacation  surroundings  and  can 
accommodate  a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling  students 
to  bring  friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door  life.  An  illus- 
trated booklet  on  appUcation.  John  I.  CoggeshaU,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell, 
Mass.     After  June  15th  at  Lanesville. 

THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

June  Landscape  Class.     Monfield  Farms,  Va. 

Richard  Norris  Broo>e,  Vice  Principal  of  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art, 
Instructor.     Terms:     Board,  S35.00  per  month.  Tuition,  S10.00  per  month. 
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The  ipot  is  retired,  fare  excellent,  and  material  to  paint  from  varied  and  abun- 
dant. The  object  is  by  rapid  studies  for  one  month  to  accustom  the  student 
to  seize  promptly  the  color  value  and  relations  and  the  pictorial  elemenu 
essential  to  landscape  work.  Address,  Richard  H.  Brooke,  1714,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSrTV  SUBIMER  SCHOOL. 
July  5  to  August  16. 

Offers,  beside  the  regular  College  Courses,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
dyil  Engineering,  Architecture,  Music,  Painting,  Law,  Medicine,  Sociology 
and  Pedagogy.  College  entrance  conditions  may  be  removed  and  college 
credit  given  to  those  doing  satisfactory  work.  The  instructors  are  Univeraity 
professors.  Ample  facilities  for  library  and  laboratory  work.  The  location 
is  cool,  healthful  and  easy  of  access.  Living  inexpensive.  Tuition,  Si  5  for 
a  single  course,  $25  for  two  or  more  courses.  Send  for  circulars.  The  Regis- 
trar, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE-  BfYSTIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
Mystic,  Conn. 

A  full  Summer  course,  beginning  June  1st  and  closing  November  ist,  gives 
a  very  fair  opportunity  for  the  out-of-door  painting  season.  Two  mornings 
cacb  week  will  be  given  to  open  air  criticisms.  Two  criticisms  weekly,  after- 
noons, in  the  studio,  from  the  costiimed  mode]  and  advanced  work.  Friday 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  pictorial  composition.  M3rstic  is  quaint, 
picturesque  and  historical.  The  sea,  river,  marshlands  and  wooded  hills  give 
a  variety  of  material  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  one  locality.  Instructor,  James 
E.  McBumey.     For  circular,  address  Mystic  Summer  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

MBTHEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FIWE  ARTS 

Summer  Tenn,  June  17th  to  Augvst  17th,  1907.  Drawing  and  Pointing 
from  the  object,  out-door  sketching  for  beginners  and  advanced  students. 
Decorative  Design  and  Applied  Arts.  Sketching  from  costumed  figure. 
Composition  and  Illustration.  Special  class  in  Water  Colors  under  Mr.  Fukawa 
Jine  Basuke,  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

The  couTBe  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  school  rooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  public  library  building. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Robert  Koehler,  Director,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  ATLANTIC  PROVIHCES  OF  CANADA 
Rivenide,  New  Brunswick,  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Delightfully  cool  weather,  refreshing  in  Summer.  Date,  July  2d  to  19th, 
1907.  Course  of  Study  includes  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  also  English 
Literature,  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  etc.  For  circular  containing  full 
infonnation,  address,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Secretaiy,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

COLLEGE  OF  FDIE  ARTS.    UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA. 

31  a  Thome  Street.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Summer  Classes  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Pottery.  The  sketch- 
ing classes  will  make  trips  to  the  misdons,  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Circu- 
lar.   W.  L.  Judson,  Director. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
Knozville.    Six  weeks — June  35  to  August  2. 
Six  courses  in  Manual  Training;  ten  courses  in  Drawing.    Both  subjects 
for  teachers  of  all  grades  from  primary  through  high  school.     For  full  announce- 
ment and  ^>eciBl  information,  address  P.  P.  Claxton,  Superintendent. 
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BULLETIN 

The  Outlines  in  the  School  Arts  Book  for  1907-08  will  be 
supplemented  each  month  by  an  Outline  for  the  Kinder- 
garten by  Hiss  Anna  W.  Devereaux,  Director  of  Kinder- 
gartens, Lowell,  Mass.,  and  by  an  Outline  for  Country  High 
Schools,  by  Miss  Mabel  B.  Soper,  Director  of  Drawing  and 
Handicraft,  Wellesley,  Ma&s.     Both  will  be  fuily  illustrated. 

1 

Among   other    good    things 
to  appear  in   1907-08  are  these: 

HISTORIC  HOOSES  AND  MONUMEHTS   Drawn  in  pen 
and  ink,  for  use  in  History  and  Lang:uage,  by  Jamea  Hall. 

FREEHAND  LETTERIRG 
with  pencil,  pen,  and  brush,  by  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BEAUTY 

in  Nature  and  the  Arts,  illustrated,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

REFERENCE  MATERIAL  FOR  TEACHERS 
Plates  of  suggestive  drawings  by  Fred  H.  Daniels. 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 
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will  be  better  than  ever  in  1907-1908. 
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THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  ARTS* 

In  the  realm  of  the  arts  man  has  suffered  incalculable  and 
irreparable  losses  through  war.  The  paths  of  great  military 
heroes  like  Sargon,  Cambyses,  Scipio,  Mummius,  Titus,  Alaric, 
Attila,  Omar,  Dandolo,  A!va»  have  always  been  marked  by  the 
destruction  of  temples,  the  burning  of  palaces,  the  looting  of 
cities,  and  the  annihilation  of  priceless  treasures,  precious  works 
of  art  impossible  to  reproduce  by  any  means  whatever.  The 
beheaded  granite  Kings  of  Egypt,  the  broken  horsemen  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  multilated  saints  of  the  shrines  of  England,  cry 
out  forever,  like  the  souls  beneath  the  altar  in  John's  vision, 
"How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true?"  When  shall  the  ravages 
of  war  be  stayed?  '*The  insatiate  tooth  of  time"  alone,  did  not 
rob  us  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome."  Time  did  not  strip  Achaea  to  adorn  Italy,  nor  plunder 
Italy  to  enrich  barbarian  Gaul,  nor  bum  the  Alexandrian  library. 
War  did  these  things.  War  has  reduced  the  history  of  art  to 
the  history  of  fragments  and  wrecks.  War  has  swallowed  up  all 
but  a  handful  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  artists  and  craftsmen 
of  a  thousand  generations,  and  left  us  poor  indeed. 

Lamenting  this  wholesale  destruction,  one  must  not  forget 
that  periods  of  war  have  often  been  followed  by  periods  of  con- 
structive activity  in  the  arts.  The  reasons  for  this  are  evident. 
Human  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  people  who  survive  the 
war  must  go  on  living.  Desolated  cities  must  be  repaired ;  ruined 
temples  must  be  restored;  lost  treasures  must  be  replaced.  And 
in  the  country  of  the  conqueror  there  must  be  triumphal  arches, 


*An  MfHram   Iniora  ihn    NmUotuil    Arbitmlitin  and    Puce  Congrai.   CnnmgiB    Hull, 
N«w  Yoric,  Aphl    lOlb.   1007. 
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new  palaces,  new  theaters,  to  celebrate  the  triumph;  medals 
must  be  struck,  stones  must  be  set  up  in  honor  of  local  heroes. 

But  what  is  the  quality  of  such  forced  art,  art  produced  under 
the  poverty  and  bitterness  of  defeat,  or  upon  the  order  of  the  vic- 
tor? Americans  need  not  re-read  the  history  of  art  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question.  All  they  need  to  do  is  to  examine  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
own  country  from  1865  to  1890,  and  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  the  form  of  memorial  halls  and  soldiers'  monuments  produced 
in  the  northern  part  of  their  country  by  the  men  of  that  generation. 
On  the  one  hand  they  will  discover  works  of  necessity  only,  feeble 
in  design  and  unadorned ;  on  the  other,  works  of  supererogation, 
crude  In  structure  and  ugly  in  decoration,  works  which  even  the 
second  generation  blushes  to  call  art.  "Beauty  will  not  come 
at  the  call  of  a  legislature,"  said  Emerson,  "nor  will  it  repeat  in 
England  or  America  its  history  in^Greece.  It  will  come,  as  always, 
unannounced,  and  spring  up  beneath  the  feet  of  brave  and  earnest 
men  in  the  field  and  roadside,  in  the  shop  and  mill." 

The  incompatibility  of  war  and  the  arts  is  symbolized  in 
every  decorative  representation  of  Peace  ever  painted.  Under 
Peace  the  plough  and  the  spade  are  pUed ;  the  distaff  and  the  shuttle, 
the  needle  and  the  pencil  are  taken  in  hand;  the  potter  is  at  his 
wheel,  the  carpenter  at  his  bench,  the  smith  at  his  forge,  the 
draftsman  at  his  table,  the  artist  at  his  easel;  the  mother  sings 
at  her  work;  the  children  make  music  in  the  twilight.  The 
insight  of  the  artist  has  never  failed  to  make  such  interpretations 
of  peace.     Artists  perceive  the  truth  beneath  all  its  wrappings. 

If  war  at  times  has  galvanized  the  arts  into  a  semblance  of 
life,  Peace  has  ever  breathed  into  them  the  very  spirit  of  life  itself. 
Artists  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  war,  and  craftsmen  in  all 
ages  have  fought  only  under  compulsion.  The  high  tides  in 
artistic  production,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
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in  the  period  of  the  high  Renaissance,  were  times  of  comparative 
peace.  The  Elisabethan  era  in  England  which  gave  Shakespeare 
to  the  world,  and  the  Victorian  era  which  produced  Tcnryson 
and  Browning  were  times  when  the  national  mind  felt  free, 
confident  of  its  power  to  maintain  an  armed  peace.  The  last 
forty  years  in  America  during  which  the  nation  has  made  such 
strides  in  wealth  and  efficiency,  and  has  developed  such  a  conscious- 
ness of  national  existence  and  potency,  have  been  years  of  peace. 

But  these  periods  of  peace,  and  of  great  activity  in  the  arts, 
appear  in  history  like  the  fitful  gleams  of  intelligence  in  a  mind  for 
the  most  part  crazed  with  greed  and  hate.  The  world  has  yet 
to  see  what  the  arts  may  become  under  perpetual  peace. 

Peace  fosters  the  prosperity  of  the  common  people.  This 
means  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  clothing,  houses,  furniture, 
carpets,  draperies,  pottery,  silver  ware,  wall  papers,  pictures,  orna- 
ments, books,  musical  instruments  and  equipage  of  every  sort. 

Peace  fosters  the  growth  of  commerce.  This  meajis  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  a  perfected  machinery  for  business; 
printing  presses,  typewriters,  mail  systems,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
cash  carriers,  automobiles,  railroads,  ships,  business  blocks, 
subways,  and  the  thousand  and  one  labor  saving  and  time  saving 
devices  which  may  be  invented,  to  say  nothing  of  the  machinery 
required  by  the  manufacturer. 

Peace  fosters  the  growth  of  intelligence.  This  means  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  tasteful  homes,  clean  cities,  accessible 
parks,  good  schools,  public  lecture  halls,  libraries,  gymnasia  and 
baths,  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  noble  civic  buildings. 
It  means  ever  better  pictures,  finer  music,  more  inspiring  litera- 
ture, greater  beauty  of  design  in  every  manufactured  object,  in 
short,  a  perfected  environment. 

Peace  fosters  the  growth  of  love.  This  means  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  works  of  art  which  shall  perpetuate  the 
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memory  of  worthy  men  and  women,  portraits,  tablets,  monuments, 
fountains,  statues,  halls,  chapels,  and  other  memorials;  and  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  places  of  worship,  temples  where 
every  beauty  of  proportion,  structure,  texture,  color,  and  symbolism 
shall  combine  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
One  who  said  *'Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

The  arts  have  produced  some  of  these  things  in  the  past, 
but  they  have  been  for  the  few,  for  kings  and  priests,  for  the  rich 
and  powerful,  for  those  whose  might  made  it  possible  to  have  and 
to  hold  for  a  time,  the  good  things  of  life.  The  arts  have  never 
had  the  chance  to  produce  for  the  sovereign  people.  Nor  will 
Ihey  have  that  chance  until  war  shall  be  no  more.  With  the  dawn 
of  universal  peace,  the  arts  will  come  to  their  own,  and  every 
vision  of  every  artist,  and  every  skill  ot  every  craftsman  will  be 
in   perpetual  demand. 

Hints  of  the  transformations  to  be  made  are  to  be  found  in 
the  encircling  boulevards  of  Florence,  marking  the  line  of  the 
mediseval  walls,  in  the  smiling  gardens  of  Nuremberg  filling  its 
old  mote,  in  the  water  fronts  of  Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  in  the 
river  banks  of  Dresden  and  Paris,  in  the  park  systems  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  Hbraries  of  Boston  and  Washington, 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Pittsburg  and  Albany,  in  the  home  crofts  of 
Brookline  and  Montclair  and  a  hundred  other  suburbs  of 
American  cities.  But  these  are  hints  only.  There  is  much  land 
to  be  possessed. 

A  stupendous  amount  of  good  work  must  be  done  before  all 
the  homes  of  men  shall  be  '^homes  of  virtue,  sense,  and  taste;*' 
before  all  the  paraphernalia  of  commerce  shall  be  so  perfect  that 
one  can  write  ''Holiness  unto  the  Lord"  even  "upon  the  bells  of 
the  horses;"  before  all  the  cities  of  the  world  shall  reflect  the 
image  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  before  all  God's  children  shall  be 
able  to  worship  Him  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
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WOOD-BLOCK   PRINTING 

fOOD-BLOCK  cutting  is  a  very 
simple  kind  cf  carving,  in  which 
the  design  intended  for  printing 
is  left  in  relief,  while  the  back- 

Kl    H    I      JL  -ilk    II    ^''^^'^*'   ^^  ^"^  away.     It  is  the 
J     II     ^ -"-  |J    oldest   kind    of  engraving  from 

I     IB  ^M    which   patteins  or    impressions 

were  printed.  It  has  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  peoples  who  have  made  any 
progress  in  civilization,  and  has 
influtnced  strongly  the  develop- 
ment of  their  arts.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  early  times  and 
was  practised  in  remote  ages  in 
China,  India,  and  Japan.  The 
Chinese  claim  that  they  printed 
from  engraved  blocks  more  than 
;i  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
but  as  they  had  no  paper  until 
about  A.  D.  100  this  can  not  be 
proved.  To  Germany  we  are 
indebted  for  many  choice  exam- 
ples of  wood  engraving;  among 
them  the  works  of  Albert  Dtirer 
show  remarkably  delicate  and  spirited  execution.  Printing  from 
wood  blocks  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient  and  is 
practised  by  many  savage  and  semi-savage  races. 

Printing  from  wood  cuts  is  the  simplest  of  all  kinds  of  print- 
ing. If  a  block  of  wood  be  coated  with  a  greasy  ink  and  then 
pressed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  inked  surface  will  leave  an  impres- 
sion exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  block.  Having  discovered 
this,  it  was  only  a  step  further  for  the  Chinese  to  see  that  one  of 
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the  elaborate  signs  which  in  their  language  stand  for  a  wctd, 
if  drawn  reversed  en  wocd,  might  have  the  background  cut  away, 
leaving  the  sign  in  relief.  Then  an  impression  of  the  sign  could 
be  made  on  paper  much  mere  quickly  than  it  cculd  be  drawn  by 
hand  with  a  brush  and  ink.     When  this  experiment  had  been 
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tried  and  found  successful,  wood  block  printing  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

Wood  engraving  then  is  really  this  primitive  block  cutting 
which  was  used  in  printing  early  books,  and  which  preceded 
letters  in  relief  and  movable  types.  The  difference  between  the 
ancient  crude  forms  and  a  modern  wood  cut  is  merely  a  difference 
in   knowledge  and   technical  skill. 

This  kind  of  work  lends  itself  exceedingly  well  to  upper 
grammar  grades  and  high  school  classes,  since  it  requues  an 
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attainable  skill,  and  affords  artis- 
tic as  well  as  technical  discipline. 
Last  fall  an  eighth  grade  class 
of  boys  prepared  wood  blocks  in 
the  manual  training  room.  They 
found  the  exercise  excellent 
practice,  for  it  included  measur- 
ing, sawing,  planing,  and  the 
making  of  accurate  contours. 
Often  boys  in  grammar  grades 
have  access  to  tools  and  work 
benches  at  home,  and  when  no 
sloyd  room  is  available,  the  work 
may  be  done  at  home,  or,  as  a 
last  resort  a  carpenter  or  box- 
factory  hand  will  get  out  the 
blocks  at  slight  cost.  The  blocks 
should  be  made  of  pine  or  any 
soft  wood,  as  that  cuts  more 
easily  than  a  hard  wood,  and 
should  be  made  from  stock  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness.  They 
should  have  at  least  one  face 
planed  perfectly  smooth  so  that 
sand  papering  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Designs  for  the  blocks  must 
be  very  simple,  because  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  to 
be  executed,—  wood  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  first  block  will  prove 
this.     A  large  area  for  the  prin- 
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ciple  spot  of  the  design  and  one  subordinate  area,  with  some- 
thing to  answer  to  these  in  the  background,  these  refined  will 
make  a  sufficiently  elaborate  pattern.  Next  the  design  should 
be  traced  carefully  on  thin  paper  on  which  the  design  can  be 
inked  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  confusing  the  part  to  be 
left  in  relief  and  the  background  which  is  to  be  cut  away.  After 
this  paper  has  been  pasted  upon  the  block,  and  dried,  the  design 
should  be  outlined  with  a  strong  sharp  knife  by  cutting  a  V  shaped 
space  wherever  the  background  and  design  meet.  This  should 
be  done  with  a  very  definite  stroke  so  that  the  two  sharp  cuts  will 
remove  each  time  a  little  wedge  shaped  piece  of  wood,  leaving 
a  clean  bevel  from  the  design  sloping  down  and  away  from  it. 
The  rest  of  the  background  can  then  be  easily  cut  away, 
though  of  course  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mar  the 
outline  of  the  part  left  in  relief.  By  moistening  the  remaining 
paper  it  can  be  removed  from  the  blocks  which  is  then  ready  for 
printing. 

Ordinary  printing  ink  on  a  pad  or  heavy  felt  gives  a  good 
black.  The  common  red  ink  sometimes  prints  well  on  a  small 
block.  For  other  colors,  water-color  mixed  thick  with  mucilage 
or  oil  paint  diluted  with  kerosene  may  be  used.  A  little  experi- 
menting is  necessary  to  get  the  right  consistency,  the  aim  being 
to  give  the  color  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  paint,  so  that 
the  texture  of  the  goods  to  be  printed  may  not  be  injured.  The 
color  may  be  used  on  a  pad  or  applied  to  the  block  very  evenly 
with  a  flat  brush. 

Materials  for  printing  readily  suggest  themselves:  delicate 
tones  of  linen,  denim,  crash,  unbleached  cotton,  lawn,  batiste, 
and  cheese-cloth.  The  goods  should  be  placed  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  or  better  on  a  board  prepared  like  an  ironing-board, 
so  that  a  quick  firm  pressure  will  transfer  the  paint  evenly  to 
the  goods. 
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The  applications  are  almost  without  limit,  since  printed 
patterns  may  be  used  for  borders,  centers  or  surfaces;  and  the 
colors  printed  with  oil  paint  are  fairly  permanent  if  laundered 
carefully. 

Some  of  the  blocks  made  by  the  class  referred  to  were  used 
on  table  covers  of  unbleached  cotton,  sash-curtains  of  cheese- 
cloth, sofa  pillows  of  crash,  magazine  covers  of  Unen,  bureau 
covers  of  lawn  and  batiste  with  under  color  of  cambric,  and  scarfs 
of  cr^pe  de  chine.     See  illustrations  reproduced  herewith. 

This  work  has  been  tried  successfully  in  many  schools,  and 
teachers  as  well  as  children  are  enthusiastic  concerning  it.  Girls 
who  had  no  knife  work  asked  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  cut 
their  own  blocks,  instead  of  having  the  boys  cut  them.  All 
begged  to  come  early  and  stay  late,  and  even  to  furnish  their 
ovim  materials.  Much  outside  work  was  of  course  necessary,  to 
the  teachers,  because  there  were  many  materials  to  care  for; 
but  the  results  as  shown  in  the  interest  of  the  class,  and  in  the 
wide  range  and  value  of  objects  produced,  proved  conclusively 
the  educational  value  of  this  work. 

MARIE    S.  STILLMAN 
Rhodt  Island  Normal  School.  Provldcocc,  Rhoda  latand 
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WATER  COLOR   IN   PRIMARY   GRADES 
"IS  THE  GAME  WORTH  THE  CANDLE?"     YES 

I  sometimes  wonder,"  said  a  friend  the  other  day»  critically 
holding  up  for  ray  inspection  some  specimens  of  not  over 
tidy  little  paintings,  evidently  executed  by  very  tiny  hands, 
"whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  as  much  time  and  energy  as 
we  do  in  endeavoring  to  teach  art  to  such  small  children."  The 
speaker  was  tired  and  discouraged  or  she  would  not  have  so  spoken, 
for  from  the  same  children  I  had  previously  seen  some  really 
beautiful  work,  although  the  class  ranged  in  age  from  five  to 
eight  years. 

"Why,  what  was  the  matter?"  I  queried,  "You  usually 
obtain  good  results." 

She  laughed  rather  ruefully,  "Well,  I  have  to  confess  the 
fault  was  my  own.  I  gave  them  too  difficult  a  lesson;  hence 
this.  I  usually  work  out  beforehand  whatever  I  intend  to  present, 
but  this  noon  something  else  claimed  my  attention,  and  I  had  no 
time  to  spare." 

By  this  time  the  discouraged  wave  had  passed  and  we  had 
a  cheerful  instead  of  a  "blue"  time  looking  over  this  set  of  elabor- 
ately conceived   but  poorly  executed  little  paintings. 

However,  this  conversation  set  me  to  wondering  if  things 
could  not  be  simplified  for  younger  and  less  experienced  teachers 
who  are  struggling  to  save  time  and  to  obtain  good  results  in 
painting.  Recollecting  the  difficulties  I  encountered  when  I 
commenced  using  "real  water  color  paints"  in  the  school  room, 
and  contrasting  the  ease  with  which  I  can  do  the  work  today 
with  the  arduousness  of  it  at  that  time,  I  am  moved  to  make  some 
suggestions  hoping  that  they  may  be  found  useful  to  beginners. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a  t>oz  of  paints.  If  the  school  board 
does  not  supply  material,  each  child  can  purchase  a  box  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Upon  each  box  paste  a  slip  of  paper  inscribed 
with  the  owner's  name.     Purchase  enough  strong  manila  envel- 
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Opes,  about  ten  inches  by  five  inches,  cost  twenty  cents  a  package 
two  dozen  in  a  package;  (or,  better  still,  make  them  yourself, 
if  you  have  time.*     Have  the  envelopes,  open  at  one  end. 

Let  each  pupil  place  box,  brush,  and  a  small,  clean,  muslin 
cloth  in  his  envelope;  and  keep  the  material,  when  not  in  use,  in 
the  rear  of  his  desk.  With  care,  these  envelopes  should  last 
four  or  five  months,  although,  before  the  time  has  elapsed,  a  few 
may  have  to  be  renewed.  The  saving  of  time  in  passing  these 
materials  being  provided  for,  there  remains  one  more  article 
to  prepare.  Provide  enough  mason  jar  tops  for  water-dishes. 
They  do  not  rust;  and  the  children,  if  asked,  will  bring  them  from 
all   quarters. 

Wow  you  are  ready  to  give  directions  for  the  lesson.  Direct 
class  to  place  slates  or  pieces  of  thick  paper  or  enamel  cloth  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  desks;  place  the  drawing  paper  upon  them, 
(this  prevents  wetting  the  desks) ;  arrange  the  paints,  brushes, 
and  cloths  upon  the  right  of  desks;  have  the  monitors  pass  the 
water-dishes,  (carrying  them  upon  trays  or  old  slates),  and  deposit 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  desks.  As  the  water  and 
drawing  paper  are  the  only  articles  to  be  passed  before  each 
lesson,  the  children  do  not  have  time  to  become  restless,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  when  much  material  is  being  distributed ;  conse- 
quently they  are  bright  and  eager  for  the  work  of  painting. 

And,  after  all,  what  lovely  things  they  do  make!  Blue  sky 
and  green  grass;  bare  trees  against  a  yellow  backgrotmd;  some 
little  fringing  brushes  along  a  grey  horizon,  with  dull  snow  be- 
neath ;  a  wee  girl  clad  in  red ;  a  pussy-willow  spray ;  bright  colored 
tulips;  and  gay  Japanese  lanterns.  Why,  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  to  paint,  the  httle  ones  never  lose 
their  interest.     Bright  eyes,  having  been  opened  to  the  wonders 


*  (h  »fil1  >«>ttrr.   KiiT(>  (hp  iikler  rhiMrvn  mmke  Ihem  for  the  .vniincrr  — Gdilor 
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of  this  fair  worlds  how  often  a  child  comes  in  all  aglow  with  the 
joy  of  life,  and  tells  of  the  gorgeous  sunset  sky  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, or  begs  that  the  school  be  allowed  to  paint  some  sweet  btoom 
or  plumy  grass  he  has  found  on  the  way  to  school, 

"Oh,  yes,  *The  game  is  worth  the  candle.*"  Try  it,  and  sec. 

HIBCA  C.  DOYLE 
Omaha,  Nebraika 
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THE  FAIRBANKS  HOUSE,  1636 

WITH  its  stately  sheltering  elms  and  surrounding  shrubbery 
the  old  Fairbanks  house  in  Dedham  is  the  most  charming 
landmark  in  New  England.  It  gives  us  the  impression  of  being 
absolutely  a  part  of  the  landscape  like  the  thatched  cottages  of 
England.  The  additions  to  the  original  house,  although  so  obvious, 
take  their  places  as  harmonious  parts  of  the  whole.  Decaying 
sills,  settling  walls  and  rolling  roofs,  add  varietj'  of  form,  and  time 


has  also  tuned  the  clapboards  and  shingles  to  the  key  of  the  kool 
greys  and  greens  of  the  overarching  trees. 

The  first  drawing  in  brush  outhne  shows  how  large  a  part 
of  the  interest  of  the  composition  lies  in  the  silhouette  of  the  mass. 
The  few  accents  of  dark  are  added  to  give  a  contrast  between  the 
treatment  of  house  and  foliage.  In  introducing  these  accents 
care  has  been  taken  to  place  them  so  that  they  fit  well  into  the 
picture.     Their  relative  sizes  and  positions  are  not  accidental. 
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The  second  picture  is  an  arrangement  in  black,  white  and 
grey.  The  outlines  and  greys  are  pen-work.  The  black  is  put 
in  with  the  brush.  The  treatment  of  the  roofs  aims  broadly  to 
suggest  the  shingling.  These  lines  are  drawn  slowly  and  with 
considerable  pressure.  The  few  lines  which  are  used  to  grey  the 
tree  trunks  are  drawn  in  direction  and  character  that  hint  at 
the  markings  of  the  bark.     (See  Frontispiece.^ 

The  two  drawings  may  be  taken  as  types  of  reasonable 
methods  of  sketching  similar  subjects  from  nature.  Preliminary 
steps  to  making  a  sketch  are,  first,  to  find  the  position  which  shows 
the  best  composition  of  the  masses^  and  second^  to  consider  care- 
fully the  placing  of  the  masses  with  reference  to  the  enclosing 
rectangle.  In  sketching,  only  the  important  lines  should  be 
chosen.  Values  should  be  added  with  regard  to  making  a  satis- 
factory composition,  not  for  purposes  of  petty  realism. 

In  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  schools  the  last  work  of 
the  school  year  may  well  point  the  right  road  to  summer  sketch- 
ing and  camera  work. 

JAMES  HALL 

School  of  Ethical  Culture 
Niw   York 
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THE  drawings  reproduced  herewith  are  from  a  set  of  about 
sixty.  These  drawings  have  been  photographed  and  repro- 
duced in  the  form  of  blue  prints  5  by  7  inches  in  size,  which  prints 
have  been  sent  to  the  grade  teachers  in  our  schools  as  supplemen- 
tary reference  material.  Their  use  is  explained  in  the  regular 
drawing  schedules  and  at  teachers'  meetings.  They  are,  first 
of  all,  designed  to  give  teachers  direct  suggestions  of  satisfactory 
ways  of  solving  certain  problems,  but  teachers  are  urged  to  try 
any  other  schemes  or  arrangements  which  seem  to  them  equally 
satisfactory  or  better.  There  is  no  question  but  that  teachers 
welcome  suggestions  of  this  nature.  Teachers  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  for  hunting  them  out  for  themselves.  The 
whole  series  comprises  suggestions  as  to  nature  drawing,  working 
drawing,  constructive  design,  object  drawing,  color  and  special 
work  such  as,  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  St.  Valentine's, 
Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthday,  graduation  programs,  book 
covers,  sand  tables,*  etc.,  etc.  When  these  prints  consist  of 
suggestive  drawings,  the  teacher  or  a  bright  pupil,  copies  the 
drawings  on  the  board,  that  ail  in  the  class  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  proffered  aid.  The  prints  themselves  are  placed  upon 
the  bulletin  boards,  with  which  each  room  is  provided. 

There  seem  to  be  two  advantages  in  a  plan  like  this:  first, 
teachers  know  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  supervisor,  consti- 
tutes a  successful  result;  second,  the  scheme  is  very  flexible  and 
may  be  revised  or  enriched  yearly. 

FRED   H.  DANIELS 

Director  of  Drawing 
Sprlocfi«ld,  Mucachuitttt 


*  OUier  sxatnplM  of  ibeM  dnwiap  will  b«  ntpruducxKl  in  llw  fmll  nuinbrr*  of  tbr 
8«bool  An*  Book.— Editor. 
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PLAY  OF   PATTERN 

IN  looking  over  some  Japanese  books  of  patterns  lately  I  was 
struck  anew  by  the  chann  of  the  rendering,  so  full  of  nature- 
suggestion,  so  the  reverse  of  literal  expression ;  and  such  a  variety 
of  treatments  of  the  same  theme,  not  becoming  tedious  by  repeti- 
tion but  the  more  entertaining.  And  I  thought  again  that  in  our 
systems  of  teaching  art,  when  we  carefully  **spot  and  spatter,** 
is  there  enough  directing  of  the  child's  idea  to  the  true  function 
and  province  of  art,  as  a  place  where  the  imagination  can  roam 
and  play  and  make  a  world  of  beauty  all  its  own,  free  from 
HteraUiess  though  loyal  to  the  higher  truth. 

There  are  two  standpoints  from  which  a  work  of  art  may 
be  viewed;  from  that  of  the  idea  which  inspired  the  work,  or  from 
that  of  concrete  physical  beauty.  Of  course  a  work  of  art  must, 
in  some  measure,  contain  both,  but  the  manner  of  approach  is 
different,  and  the  aim.  Of  the  two,  equally  artistic  and  successful, 
the  first  is  the  finest.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  spoken  on  this 
point.  And  in  these  gay,  delightful  Japanese  patterns  so  full  of 
suggestion,  so  right  in  their  art,  so  careless  of  any  mechanical 
exactness,  because  they  are  alive  enough  to  neglect  machine 
repetition  we  are  shown  the  repetition  of  nature,  always  varied, 
always  fresh,  full  of  surprises,  never  dull,  though  always  keeping 
to  the  type,  to  the  proportions  chosen.  It  is  a  *'joy  to  both  maker 
and  user,**  just  because  the  burden  of  literal  exactness  is  removed 
and  we  have  the  freedom  of  nature,  artistic,  enchanting,  yet 
founded  on  law. 

To  perfect  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed  has  a 
compelling  interest.  To  perfect  for  any  other  reason  is  not 
interesting,  it  is  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  it  is  not 
practical  either  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Of  course  each 
view  has  its  dangers.  In  the  first  instance  there  is  the  danger 
of  excusing  poor  work  for  the  sake  of  the  intention,  though  if 
the  meaning  is  not  clearly  expressed  it  has  manifestly  failed. 
In  the  other  case,  aiming  at  concrete  beauty,  there  is  danger  of 
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restricting  the  imagination  and  of  keeping  to  closely  established 
forms.  Of  the  two,  the  first  only  is  true  to  the  deeper  art  —con- 
ception. The  other  may  be  for  practice^  as  scales  and  exercises. 
The  beautiful  exterior  exists  always  for  the  sake  of  its  over-tone, 
so  to  say,  in  the  spiritual  world,  that  it  leads  "through  the  earthly 
gift  to  an  end  divine." 

To  judge  a  work  of  art  from  the  standard  of  its  own  concep- 
tion answers  the  trying  query  of  Kipling's  verse,  '*It's  pretty 
but  is  it  Art?*'  It  tells  one  how  far  finish  should  go;  it  enables 
one  to  appreciate  both  the  rough  and  massive  suggestions  of 
power  and  the  '^polished  and  carved  cherry-stones*'  of  ultra 
refinement,  seeing  in  each  the  expression  complete  of  its  thought, 
the  success  of  its  intention. 

It  has  been  urged  that  one's  duty  to  the  young,  to  the  student 
was  merely  teaching  him  to  do,  and  his  ideas,  if  he  have  any, 
will  express  themselves.  But  the  true  aim  of  art-teaching  and 
especially  in  the  schools  is  to  cultivate  the  art-imagination,  the 
expression  of  idea,  and  to  develop  power  not  only  to  reproduce 
forms,  but  that  of  imaginative  grasp,  and  the  relating  of  idea  and 
expression.  To  do  this  the  pupil  must  observe  nattire  not  in  order 
**to  reproduce  her,  which  you  can't"  but  intelligently  to  use  this 
knowledge,  adapting,  arranging,  playing  with  it,  making  n^any 
combinations  without  losing  the  essential  quality  of  the  subject. 

It  is  better  to  express  vividly  and  forcefully  than  to  aim  too 
directly  at  conventional  beauty.  The  dissonance  in  so  much  of 
modem  music  is  not  **pretty,"  nor  is  Durer's  "Death  and  the 
Devil,"  beautiful,  but  it  is  art,  as  must  be  in  its  degree,  whatever 
expresses  an  inner  truth  in  concrete  form,  always  with  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  its  own  art-language. 

So,  by  expressing,  along  lines  true  to  art  principle,  the  child 
learns  to  appreciate  great  works  of  art,  not  merely  according  to 
their  outer  beauty,  but  for  the  greater  truths  embodied  there, 
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which  their  beauty  or  grandeur  would  reveal,  not  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  rude,  but  by  strange  symbol  of  common  things,  the  great 
perceptions  and  conceptions  of  the  race,  to  those  [who  will 
reverently  see. 


HIRA  BURR  EDSON 
KciuMd)rvllU,  Muyliiad 
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7"  "V  HO    CAW   PUT    A    PRICE 

I  I  I  on  THE  GOLD  OF  THE 
Vj,^^  BUTTERCUP,  OR  THE 
SILVER  OF  WAVES;  Oil  THE  AZURE 
OF  THE  SKY  OR  THE  EMERALD  OF 
THE  GRASS?  THESE  CARROT  BE 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD,  BUT  THEIR 
BEAUTY  MAY  BE  REFLECTED  IN 
THE  CHEAPEST  FABRIC  OF  THE 
POOR.  PATTERN  AND  COLOR  GIVE 
CHARM  TO  COTTON  AND  SILK  ALIKE, 
AND  THE  HUMBLE  FABRIC  MAY  OUT- 
LAST THE  FRAGILE  AND  COSTLY 
FABRICS  OF  THE  RICH.  THE  ENJOY- 
MENT OF  THIS  BEAUTY  IS  WITHOUT 
MONEY  AND  WITHOUT  PRICE;  IT  IT 
FREE  TO  THOSE  WHO  SEE  AND  LOVE. 


Anns  Kimball  Rogers. 


ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

SEPTEMBER 

FOR  the  school  year  1907-IQ08,  these  Outlines  will  specify 
work  for  the  Kindergarten,  by  Miss  Anna  W.  Devereaux, 
Director  of  Kindergartens  for  the  City,  and  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Department  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass., 
for  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  for  the  High 
School,  by  Miss  Mabel  B.  Soper,  Director  of  Drawing,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

The  Kindergarten  Outline  will  be  based  on  the  most  satis- 
factory programs  in  daily  use  in  many  schools,  and  will  furnish 
suggestions  to  teachers  of  ^'connecting  classes,"  and  *'prepara- 
tory  classes,'*  as  well  as  to  teachers  in  regular  Kindergartens. 
The  Outline  for  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades, 
will  follow  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the  previous  year, 
modified  and  enriched  through  the  influence  of  the  Monthly 
Contests.  The  work  from  children  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, brought  together  by  these  Contests,  is  a  dispassionate  com- 
mentary on  the  Outline,  in  a  language  more  unmistakable  than 
English,  and  stupid  indeed  would  be  the  Supervisor  who  did 
not  profit  thereby.  The  Outline  for  the  High  School  will  aim 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  classes  having  but  little  time  for 
drawing,  or  poorly  equipped.  It  will  offer  also  many  suggestions 
for  advanced  work  for  grammar  grade  pupils  of  special  ability. 

KmDERGARTEIf 

"Th«  river,  whose  strong  tide 

Ro  bridge  may  safely  span 
Can  be  traced  back  to  the  small  spring 

Where  it  began." 

"How  soon  do  you  advise  the  beginning  of  Art  work  with  Kindergarten 
children?"  is  frequently  asked.  The  thoughtful  kindergartner  invariably 
replies — "the  day  the  kindergarten  door  is  opened.'*  *'It  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  definite  the  first  day  with  from  thirty  to 
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forty  restless,  often  homesick  wee  tots"  is  the  quick  response.  To  be  surel 
But  why  is  not  a  week  of  simply  living  together  in  a  restfulf  art  atmosphere 
a  good  beginning  for  definite  art  work?  Why  not  rely  upon  the  effect  of 
the  new  surroundings  as  an  iacentive  to  the  growth  of  the  instinct  for  art^ 
and  turn  our  attention  toward  supplying  the  proper  setting. 

The  first  essential  is  of  course  a  clean  room  with,  let  us  hope,  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Furniture  well  adapted  to  serve  its  purpose,  bereft  of  dust  and 
placed  to  the  best  advantage  with  reference  to  its  size  and  the  floor  space. 
Black-board  decorations  few  and  snggestive  of  the  season.  A  table  in  the 
center  of  the  ring  on  which  is  placed  a  jar  filled  with  flowers  brilliant  in  color, 
to  attract  and  please  the  little  folks.  Teachers  simply,  neatly  and  becomiogly 
gowned,  full  of  life  and  with  abundant  sympathy  tempered  by  good  judgment. 
Under  such  conditions  one  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  effect  of  the  &is1 
impression. 

During  the  morning  exercises  a  few  well  chosen  colored  pictures  of  animal  life 
such  as  cat  and  kittens,  dog  and  pups,  hen  and  chickens,  etc.,  passed  from 
child  to  child  and  talked  about  freely  will  serve  to  establish  a  sort  of  friendly 
relationship  between  the  children  and  teacher,  and  be  a  good  preparation 
for  further  picture  study.  When  the  children  seem  ready  to  lay  these  aside^ 
call  attention  to  a  comer  of  the  room  where  the  black-board  has  been  cov- 
ered with  burlap,  of  a  suiubte  color,  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  the  pictures 
that  are  to  be  used  temporarily  for  illustrative  work,  and  allow  the  children 
to  suggest  the  best  arrangement.  In  other  words  begin  at  once  to  have  the 
children  take  an  active  part  In  creating  beauty. 

The  material  used  in  the  kindergartens  offers  many  opportunities  for 
good  productive  work.  The  plays  with  the  soft  balls  of  the  six  prismatic 
colors  also  those  with  the  three  solids,  the  sphere,  cube  and  cyUnder,  impress 
upon  the  children  as  they  handle  them,  many  facts  about  color,  and  form. 
September  is  rich  in  its  supply  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  can 
be  used  to  supplement  these  facts  with  more  opportunities  for  classification 
and  various  suggestions  as  to  the  posubilities  of  using  material  toward  deep- 
ening the  impressions.  They  can  be  reproduced  in  clay  by  both  classes.  The 
little  ones  being  provided  with  the  units  cut  from  colored  papers  could  have 
a  lesson  in  arrangement.  The  older  children  could  trace  around  patterns 
and  cut  them  out. 

As  a  preparation  for  definite  drawing  the  younger  cluldren  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  arms  freely  making  circles,  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  in  the  air,  on  the  blackboard,  then  on  paper  with  colored  pencils.    The 
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older  childreo,  h&ving  had  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
brush  for  surface  washes  within  an  outline  the  previous 
year,  are  now  ready  to  have  their  attention  called  to  variety 
of  tones.  They  will  enjoy  using  the  shades  and  tints  (we 
use  them  in  connection  with  the  sewing  cards)  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  most  valuable  for  the  work  which  is  to 
come  in  October.  A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY 
Plant  drawing  and  color  are  the  subjects 
in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  during  the 
month  of  September.  Under  each  subject  the 
sequence  of  topics  is  orderly,  and  based  on  experi- 
ence in  teaching  children.  The  sequence  in  Plant 
drawing  is  as  follows:  i.  Movement  of  growth  as 
expressed  in  line;  2,  Branching  as  expressed  in 

angle;  3,  Proportions  of  parts  as  expressed  in 
mass;  4,  Itfassing  of  parts  as  expressed  in  sil- 
houette; 5,  Foreshortening  of  parts  as  rendered 
in  two  tones;  6,  Appearance  of  the  whole  as 
rendered  in  values;  7,  Structure;  8,  Textures;  9, 
Beauty.  The  sequence  in  color  is  as  follows: 
I,  The  spectrum  color;  2,  Standards;  3,  Tints 
and  Shades;  4,  Hues;  5,  Complements;  6,  Scales 
of  Values ;  7,  Scales  of  Intensities ;  8,  Harmonies  of 
Similar  Colors;  9,  Harmonies  of  Dissimilar  Colors. 
Teachers  should  recognize  the  place  in  the 
sequence  held  by  the  work  of  each  grade,  that 
each  may  help  all  and  all  each. 

FIRST  YEAR.     Draw  grasses,  sedges,  and 
the  simpler  fall  flowers,  using  colored  pencils. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  direction  and  character 
of  growth.     For  example,  in  A,  a  drawing  by  Harjorie 
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Moshicr,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  the  crooked  sTout 
stem,  and  the  plump  head  with  its  crown,  are 
characlerislic  and  well  expressed.  Avoid  com- 
plicated specimens,  and  specimens  involviog 
the  use  of  many  colors.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  obsen'e  and  express  the  most  obvious 
facts  of  growth. 

Begin  to  teach  tbe  color  names: 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 
The  colon  should  come  to  the  pupils  first 
in  their  purest,  most  captivating  form,  namely. 
as  seen  in  the  spectrum.  This  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  wall  of  the  room  by  means  of  a 
glass  prism.  Re-tell  tbe  rainbow  stones*.  Have 
the  pupils  imitate  the  spectrum  with  colored 
pencils,  t,  and  collect  and  classify  examples  of 
the  different  colors. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Draw  simple 
plants  with  flowers  or  seed  packs,  using 
colored  pencils  or  water  colors. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  branching.  For  example,  in  B,  a  drawing 
by  Mary  Capistrano,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  the 
angles  made  by  stem  and  leaf,  by  stem  and 
flnwer  stalk,  and  by  the  flowers  themselves 
with  their  stem,  are  all  well  considered.  The 
aim  b  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  and  express 
such  relations  of  parts. 

Begin  to  teach  the  six  standard 
colors:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet. 
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The  pupils  know  in  a  general  way  these  names  and  the  colors  to  which 
they  correspond.  The  aim  should  now  be  to  lead  them  to  select  from  among 
many  reds  (for  example}  the  one  which  most  nearly  approaches  the  purity 
and  hue  of  the  reddest  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  classify  roughly  all  other 
^reds  as  darker,  or  lighter,  or  different  in  some  way,  from  the  standard. 

Have  the  pupils  make  circles  of  the  purest  standard  colors  they  can  pro- 
duce, and  arrange  them  as  shown  at  2,  p.  854. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Draw  plants  with  flowers  or  seed  packs, 
using  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  relative  positions  and  sizes  of  parts.  For 
[example,  in  C,  a  drawing  in  water  color  by  Caroline  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H., 
rthe  leaves  as  masses  are  well  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  mass  of  berries, 
twhile  the  berries  themselves  are  in  good  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  bunch, 
land  well  placed  on  the  stem.  The  ai3i  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  and 
record  relations  in  mass. 

Begin  to  teach  tints  and  shades  of  color. 

The  materials  for  this  are  already  at  hand  if  the  pupils  when  in  previous 
grades  made  collections  of  color  samples.  These  may  now  be  classified  first 
into  six  groups,  one  for  each  standard;  then  each  group  into  colors  about 
like  the  standard,  colon  tighter  than  the  standard  and  colors  darker  than 
the  standard.  Illustrate  how  tints  Slighter  than  the  standard'  and  shades 
(darker  than  the  standard)  may  be  produced  in  water  color. 

Have  the  pupils  place  five  circles  in  a  row,  as  shown  at  3,  p.  854.  Leave 
the  top  one  white,  make  the  lowest  one  black.  Place  a  standard  color  in  the 
middle  circle,  a  tint  of  that  color  in  the  circle  above  it,  and  a  shade  of  that 
color  (made  by  mixing  gray  or  black  with  it  1  in  the  circle  below  it. 


GRAMMAR 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Draw   leaves,  and   sprays,   using   pencil 
or  brush  and  ink. 

Give  special  attention  to  proportions,  in  actual  forms,  and  in  masses 
made  up  of  many  parts.  Drawing  with  the  pencil  may  be  confined  to  the 
representation  of  individual  leaves,  such  as  that  shown  at  D,  a  drawing  by 
Florence  E.  C,  East  Pepperetl,  Moss.  Silhouettes  in  ink  may  be  from  more 
complex  subject!  such  as  that  shown  at  E^  a  drawing  by  Gustave  Zandii 
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Ttirners  Falls.  Mass.     When  the  drawing  is   made  trim  the  sheet  to  Its  best 
form  and  mount  it  properly. 

Begin  the  study  of  hues  of  color. 

Discuss  the  colors  of  leaves  and  flower?.  Compare  them  with  standard 
colon.  B;  experiment  with  water  color  show  that  a  standard  color  must 
usually  be  mixed  with  another  standard  to  produce  the  green  of  leavesi  or 


the  yellow  of  fruits.     Show  how  all  the  greens  (for  example*)  may  be  classified 
as  yellow-greens,  greens,  and  blue-greens,  green  being  the  family  name. 

Have  the  pupils  place  five  circles  in  a  row  as  shown  at  4,  p.  854.  Select 
A  standard  color,  ffor  example  G^  and  with  it  color  the  central  circle.  By 
mixing  with  this  color  a  little  of  one  of  its  neighboring  standard  colors  (Y^ 
produce  a  hue  of  the  central  color,  (YG^  and  place  it  in  the  circle  above  it. 
Color  the  uppermost  circle  with  the  modifying  standard  (Y).  By  mixing 
with  the  central  color  a  little  of  its  other  neighboring  standard  {B>,  produce 
another  hue  of  the  central  color  (BG*),  and  place  it  in  the  circle  below  it.  Color 
the  lowermost  circle  with  the  other  modifying  standard  iB).  The  three  larger 
circles  show  a  group  of  hues.  C^^Be  careful  to  modify  the  central  color 
but  slightly  to  produce  the  hues.    The  three  must  have  a  "family  resemblance," 
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FIFTH  YEAR.     Draw  leaves,  and  sprays,  using  pencil,  and 
brush  and  ink. 

Give  special  attention  to  proportions  in  foreshortened 
views  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  with 
single  leaves  such  as  that  shown  in  two  different  positions 
at  F,  Q  drawing  by  on  anonymous  pupil  in  a  fifth  grade 
somewhere.  Some  pupils  secure  good  results  more  quickly 
by  working  with  the  brush,  using  one  tone  of  gray  for  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  a  lighter  (one  for  the  under  side. 
An  example  of  this  treatment  is  shown  at  G,  a  drawing  by 
Roy  Kienley,  Easthampton,  Mass.  As  a  rule  draw  first  in 
pencil,  then  add  the  two  tones.  When  the  drawing  is 
satisfactory,  trim  the  sheet  to  its  best  form  and  mount  it 
properly. 

Begin  the  study  of  complementary  colors. 

By  experiment  with  woi^r  color  show  that  a  certain  red, 
will,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  green  (approximately  stand- 
ard red  and  standard  green;  produce  neutral  gray.  Show 
that  the  same  or  a  similar  result  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  yellow  and  violet,  or  orange  and  blue.  Colors  which 
neutralize  each  other  when  mixed  are  said  to  be  Comple- 
mentary to  each  other. 

Hake  a  color  circuit,  as  shown  at  5,  p.  854,  and  by  usinft  colored  crayons 
or  water  colors  fiU  in  the  hues  as  indicated  by  the  letters,  making   as  even 
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steps  as  pus&ible  from  color  fo  color.    Opposite  colors  in  this  circuit,  ftaiid«n)s 
or  hues,  arc  complementary. 

8S7 


Give  special  attention  to  proportions  in 
foreshortened  views  in  reference  to  each 
other  (one  leaf  turned  towards  the  eye,  one 
away,  one  in  side  view  or  three-quarter's 
view,  and  all  on  the  same  twig).  The  illus- 
tration H,  a  drawing  by  Robert  Cooley, 
Grade  VI,  Springfield,  Mass.,  shows  the  sort 
of  thing  to  be  achieved.  When  pupils  have 
produced  a  creditable  drawing  io  pencil,  have 
them  render  the  same  or  another  subject 
in  three  tones,  selecting  the  three  and  using 
the  three  to  express,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
general  effect  of  the  plant.  The  illustration, 
I,  a  drawing  by  May  Clark,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  shows  such  a  rendering  of  a  fall 
flower. 

When  the  drawing  is  finished,  trim  the 
sheet  to  its  best  form  and  properly  mount  it, 
with  appropriate  margins. 

Begin    the   study   of    scales   of 
values. 

Using  pencil  or  water  color,  or  as  a 
resort,  ink,  make  a  neutral  scale  of  five 
auch  as  that  indicated  at  6,  p.  854-  When-P' 
a  satisfactory  scale  is  made,  try  one  in 
color,—  tones  of  orange,  for  example,  giving 
the  highest  circle  the  slightest  perceptible 
tint  of  orange,  and  making  the  lowest  as 
near  black  as  it  can  be  and  sUU  show  a 
^^       trace  of  orange. 

^P  SEVENTH  YEAR.    Draw  flower 

I  and  fruit  sprays,  using  pencil,  pen, 

I  or  brush. 
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Give  special  attention  to  the  rendering  of  details,  joints,  bractSt  markings 
of  every  sort,  wtiich  always  characterize  things  that  have  grown  into  shape. 
Make  drawings  in  pencil  first,  such  as  that  shown  at  J,  a  drawing  by  Fredriick 
H.  A.  Bill,  Concord,  N.  H.  When  a  satisfactory  pencil  drawing  is  achieved 
the  same  subject  or  another  should  be  rendered  in  pen  and  ink  (by  a  few  of 


the  more  advanced  pupils)  or  in  water  color.     The  illustration  K,  is  from  an 
admirable  water  color  drawing  by  Myrtle  Andrews,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Begin  the  study  of  scales  of  intensities. 

Place  nine  circles  in  a  row  as  shown  at  7,  p.  854.  Make  thecentral 
circle  middle  value,  neutral  gray.  Select  a  pair  of  complementary  colors 
(for  example  O  and  B)  and  make  the  circle  at  the  extreme  left  one  of  these 
colors,  pure  (0),  the  circle  at  the  extreme  right,  the  other  color,  pure  (B). 
By  mixing  one  complement  with  the  other  In  varying  degrees,  produce  a  scries 
of  tones  gradually  fading  from  pure  color  to  neutral  gray,  as  indicated  by 
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the  abbreviations  ]i,  ^i,  li,   meaniiig    three-quarter  intensity,   haU  intensity, 
une-quarter  intensitT, — almost  neutral. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Draw  flower  and  fruit  sprays  and  trees, 
using  any  appropriate  medium. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  rendering  of  the  textures  of  th%  difFercnt 
parts. 

Textures  are  suggested  rather  than  represented.  Success  in  rendering 
textures  depends  upon  careful  observation  of  details,  thoughtful  selection  of 
those  which  give  character  to  the  surface,  and  skilful  interpretation  of  these 
into  the  medium  of  expression.  Words  cannot  tell  how  it  is  achieved.  The 
pencil  drawing  of  goldenrod,  L,  by  Harry  Cole,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  the 
water  color  drawing,  H,  by  Lief  Bergsund,  Canton,  0.,  both  show  the  successful 
rendering  of  the  textures  of  the  different  parts. 

Begin  the  study  of  harmonies  of  color. 

A  color  harmony  is  a  group  of  tones  pleasing  to  the  trained  eye.  Color 
harmonies  are  usually  classified  as  harmonies  of  similar  tones,  and  harmonies 
of  contrasting  or  dissimilar  tones,— but  in  any  harmony  the  tones  must  have 
tomelhing  in  common.  When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones  derived 
from  one  color  by  means  of  white,  black,  or  gray  (the  tones  are  similar,  having 
one  hue  common  to  all)  the  group  constitutes  a  Monochromatic  (sometimes 
called  Dominant)  Harmony.  When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones 
derived  from  one  color  by  mixing  with  it  its  neighboring  colors,  with  or  without 
the  neutrals  (the  tones  are  similar,  having  one  color  as  a  common  factor) 
the  group  constitutes  an  Analogous  Harmony  (the  hues  being  somewhat 
alike,  but  not  exactly  alike  in  hue).  Find  examples  of  these  harmonies  in 
nature  and  in  handicraft. 

Select  a  sheet  of  colored  paper.  Hatch  its  tone  exactly  in  water  color. 
Hake  modifications  of  this  tone  by  adding  white,  gray  and  black.  Select 
the  two  of  these  tones  which  are  most  pleasing  in  effect  when  grouped  with 
the  colored  paper  and  place  them  upon  the  paper  as  indicated  at  8a,  p.  854. 
Make  the  tone  the  center  of  an  analogous  group.  Select  two  tones  from 
this  group,  modify  them  (lighter  or  darker)  and  combine  them  with  the  paper 
u  suggested  at  8b,  p.  854. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Draw  flower  and  fruit  sprays  and  trees, 
using  any  appropriate  medium. 
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Give  special  atteation  to  rendering  the  grice  of  movement,  Ibc  perfec- 
tion of  balance,  the  beauty  of  aspect,  of  growing  things.  To  do  thU  think 
first  of  the  main  tines  of  the  spray  or  tree, 
then  of  the  diverging  branches,  of  the  masses 
and  their  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  fine 
curves  in  foreshortened  parts,  of  the  exquisite 
detail  indicating  structure  and  texture.  In 
short  to  make  such  a  drawing  means  to 
recapitulate  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
in  order  from  first  grade  to  ninth.  In 
making  such  drawings  look  for  harmonies 
of  line,  measure,  mass,  in  the  subject.  The 
drawings  would  better  be  made  in  pencil 
first,  like  the  admirable  drawing,  N,  of  Blanch 
Buxton,  and  afterwards  in  color,  like  the 
drawing  of  Hazel  Spooner,  0,  Southampton, 
Mass. 

Continue  the  study  of  harmonies 
of  color. 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade. 
When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones 
derived  from  two  complementary  colors  by 
the  use  of  white,  gray  or  black  for  by  the 
Bdmixt\ire  of  the  two  complements  them- 
selves, practically  the  same  so  far  as  theory 
is  concerned)  the  group  constitutes  a  Comple- 
mentary Harmony.  When  the  color  group 
is  made  up  of  tones  derived  from  two  com- 
plementary colors  by  the  admixture  of  other 
colors  (producing  from  one  or  both  a  sub- 
ordinate analogous  group  of  hues)  with  or 
without  white  and  black,  the  group  consti- 
tutes a  Complex  Harmony  (sometimes  called 
a  harmony  in  Triads). 

Select  a  sheet  of  colored  paper,  and  match 
its  tone  exactly  in  water  color.  Find  the 
complementary  oi  this  tone.  Hake  it  lighter 
or  darker  until  it  combines  pleasingly  with 
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the  paper  and  then  place  it  upon  the  paper  as  indicated  at  9a,  p.  854.  Select 
a  sheet  of  colored  paper  and  match  its  tone.  Find  its  complementary. 
Resolve  this  complementary  into  a  group  of  analogous  hues.  Select  two  of 
these  hues,  make  them  lighter  or  darker,  and  combine  them  with  the  paper 
M  suggested  at  pb,  p.  654-  Find  examples  of  Complementary  and  Complex 
Harmonies  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  handicraft.  H.  T.  B. 


HIGH 

In  the  following  outlines  the  usual  conditions  governing 
drawing  in  the  country  High  schools  have  been  considered, 
i.  e.,  limited  time,  one  or  two  hours  a  week;  limited  facilities — 
ordinary  class-room  with  no  especial  equipment;  unequal  prep- 
aration and  adaptabihty  of  students.* 

FREEHAND 

I.     Make  an  envelope  for  holding  drawings. 
Follow  the  dimensions  given  at  P.     Use  oak  tag  or  heavy  mamla  paperT 

3.     Make  two  sets  of  drawings  from  nature. 

Let  the  first  be  a  set  of  four  from  some  flower  or  vine;  the  second  a  set 

of  four  from  a  spray  with  seed  pods,  berries  or  other  fruits.     Make  the  first 

drawing  of  each  set  in  pencil  outline  (Sec  iUustratioos  H,  J,  and  Hi.) ;    the 

BKcnd  In  wash,  three  values  (see  iUustratioii  I) ;  the  third  In  pencil,  shaded, 

*  \  frw  «'iirilA  nn  atliiiininfmtiiui  iii»y  tiv  lidjtftil.  Hnve  mrli  tfluilcnl  liavir  mn  rn- 
velnp  with  hinnanx  rlrnrly  printed  it^  tlir  upt>*'r-fi|[ht  rornrr;  alao  huvr  him  pniviriMi  wltli 
A  p&Nt«^tiimr>l  hnix  1^'  hmiE.  4i'  viiU-.  If  hisli.  >*iih  label  on  ibe  cixl  with  name  pnnl«<). 
TViOMJ  \Htxe»  iftVr:rvii  Willi  idi>(li  umy  l»  nuiilcr  al  n  \ntK-(mr.Ui€y  f'JT  Rlxiut  Bmi  e«ii(«  fMM*!!. 
Knrh  liox  AhouM  oitiithin  Ihnw  iwiiriU,  II,  II. II  .  aixt  M.;  iw  II..  H.M.  nnil  i4  u  Mid  ka«««lc«J 
oniMir:  u  «L-li<x>l  M'Atr;  n  wuter  i*up:  »  iHtx  uf  •cIi<j'iI  painl*  luni  ■  water  cjlur  ttnuli. 

'ntr*r  UmW  niiil  envHopp  may  1*  krpi  by  rach  ftiKlpiil  iii  his  ilwUi  ami  broiiKht  r*i 
riaiitf  Mtrh  ririir.  ur  ilir  icavli^r  ikbv  'aki;  rluirjtr  of  iU>-iri  urxl  di'iintmlt*  ihnrt  nt  iwrb  t«n*»li. 
tbefore  ihr  c1R"«  arrivr*  if  |ii«i-ihlc)  In  tiw  •iiwlop*  or*  k^pl  utily  mirk  in  pntifw*  ol 
priKluetinn  and  extra  ^he«■tp  of  clniwinK  papm-.  When  a  pruMrm,  ur  a  •*)  of  ilrawuiB* 
i*  enrnpliMPil.  it  •tHHihl  be  coll«>rtwl  an<i  nmrke«l.  Thw  inibjwjl  nf  niorkinit  l*  an  impMrtMbl 
tHtv,  pvrti  if  it  <]<)r«  iMil  <.-<>itiit  lowarilit  Kradualiun.  Boy*  ami  Kirln  ttf  high  m-IubiI  act* 
vslur  markx.  'l*Hrtr  attiltiile  tintitnlii  thnm  twrnui  to  bn  a  tiatund  nne  ntul  •houlil  be 
rvtp«etc<l  fliitl  ttMHytatteii  a<  a  factor  in  eittNiuracinc  ffood  •ffort.  All  drBHi(ttf»  ahnuld 
be  k»pl  nt)  6lr  liy  ilw  icai'hcr  ami  ilistributetl  tu  tbe  ttwiwn  at  tba  aitd  nf  the  jnar. 
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in  not  more  than  three  tones,  to  suggest  light  and  shade  (see  illuslralion  L) ; 
the  fourth  in  water  color  (see  illustrations  K,  M,  and  O). 

These  illustrations  are  cited  merely  to  suggest  style  of  handling.  It  is 
imponant  that  the  pupils'  work  should  show  these  four  treatments  of  the 
same  subject. 

With  high  school  students  nature  drawing  as  such  often  fails  to  Interest.  An 
interest  awakens  when  the  pupils  understand  that  these  sets  of  drawings  are  col- 
lections of  nature  material  to  be  used  later  in  designs  for  Christmas  illuminations. 
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Plan  foa. Envelope. 
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Cut  on  heavy  UN£S 


The  seed-pods,  berries  and  fruits,  like  chestnuts,  walnuts,  rose-hips  and 
so  on,  can  be  pinned  to  sheets  of  drawing  paper  and  presen'ed  from  one  lesson 
to  another,  thus  saving  time;  the  flower-models  must  be  prepared  each  time. 
This  can  be  done  quickly  if  each  student  ts  given  a  folded  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  and  a  few  pins  with  his  specimen.  The  arrangement  and  character  of  the 
specimen  effects  the  results  and  the  pupils  should  be  brought  to  realize  this  fact. 

3.     Sketch    Books. 

Have  each  student  provided  with  a  portable  note  hook  cover  into  which 
iMves  of  drawing-paper  can  be  fastened.  Give  one  home-lesaon  a  week,  foUowiDg 
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the  same  line  of  work  as  that  done  in  the  ctass,  except  using  pencil  only  as  a 
medium.  Sketch  books  should  be  collected  and  marked  at  end  of  the  mark- 
ing term.  A  list  of  the  problems  of  the  month,  including  the  home  problems, 
posted  on  a  buUetin-board  or  written  on  the  black-board  is  an  incentive  to 
good  work. 

BtECHAinCAL 

Mechanical  Drawing  in  High  Schools  is  a  form  of  mathe- 
maticB  and  not  of  instrumental  drawing  exclusively,  as  it  was 
once  considered. 

The  higher  technical  schools  and  the  shops  wish  students 
and  draftsmen  to  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
projection;  to  work  quickly  and  evenly;  to  letter  well;  to  trace 
accurately;  to  be  able  to  read  problems.  As  inking  is  confined 
to  tracing  on  tracing  cloth  in  preparation  for  blue-printing, 
good,  clear  pencil  work  is  more  important  for  a  beginner  than 
fine  inking.  In  planning  the  following  outline  some  free-hand 
work  has  been  included,  and  the  points  mentioned  considered.^ 

I.  Learn  the  use  of  tools;*  laying  out  of  sheet,  Anthony, 
page  21,  Sec.  28. 

3.     Practice  Lettering.     (Alphabet;  name  and  school.) 

3.  Make  a  Practice  Sheet  in  pencil,  from  Anthony,  page 
118:  problems  No.  i,  2,  3,  7,  11,  12.  Size  of  paper,  ii'i  15", 
Space  within  margins  xo"  z  14". 

Directions  for  lettering  as  well  as  the  sheet  of  letters  reproduced  are  giveq] 
by  courtesy  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Kennedy  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
College. 

•EQUIPMENT. 

ijiTHn  pitrtfiiliii.     Crf!iu»  tluplf^x  UniwiiiK    (>K|J<:r,    Idieapeat  when  purrhni>rJ  in  niil»l„, 
\%€i\  U>t  iiMiK  it4>Bpn>ic>1  in  fi'ivf^Itnii'l  ilrawlriK.  runraminii:  ^Srftle.  12*  l>iin-«rHi(l:  -I  tl  mid 
t\  H  priifil*   vKoh-I-N'M-T.)      Knwitt»Nl  t^nt^t      Cunihinaroii  ink  whI  p«^iril  crntor.  pa^ncitl 
•Uarpcnor;  pvn-hitlilar;  twil  pen  •nd  Mlnb  prn;  p«>n  wiper:  lliuinb-(Brk>,  lni«  of  tnolruiitutla: 
linlf  Impptinl  <tr»«^ii«  iMinrtl:  1«  of  24*;  46"  Irmogle  »*.  wr^aff  triftti^o  ln<'. 
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Draw  guide  litses  for  leltrrs,  very  lightly  with  6H  pencil.  Size  of  capi- 
tals 3-16*,  small  letters  x-S'.  Use  4H  pencil  in  marine  letters.  Keep  pencil 
shazp.    Press  lightly.    Make  all  letters  vertical  (as  in  co;^). 

Before  lettering  analyze  with  pupils  each  letter  carefully.  Stu^  grouping 
ot  type  letters  on  sheet;  of  wider  letters  than  type  letters;  round  letters;  round 
and  vertical  letters. 

If  time  is  limited  confine  sheet  to  drawing  of  capitals  only.  I/et  each 
pupil  design  his  own  sheet,  that  is  the  arrangement  of  alphabet  on  sheet, 
hibel.  etc. 

M.  B.  S. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Color 

Articles  in  the  School  Arts  Book ;  April  1904,  p.  339,  and  p.  378 ;  IToTember 
i904t  p.  X19;  September  1905,  p.  37.  See  also  Outlines  each  year  for 
September  and  October.  Prang  Text  Books,  section  "Derign."  A 
Color  Notation,  Hiinsell.  A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Ross,  Section  123, 
Tones  and  Tone-Relations,  etc. 

Nature  Drawing 

Articles  in  the  School  Arts  Book;  Uarch  1902,  p.  x;  April  1902,  p.  xa; 
June  1902,  p.  I ;  September  1902,  p.  9  and  p.  17;  September  1905,  p.  9, 
and  p.  17,  and  p.  20.  See  also  Outlines  each  year  for  Septembw  and 
April  and  May.  Prang  Text  Books,  section  "Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit;" 
A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark.  See  also  the  plates  of  plant  drawings 
in  books  on  design  by  Day,  Jackson,  Hidgl^  &  Lilley,  and  Crane. 
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THE  long  vacation  is  coming  and  we  shall  want  to  keep  out 
of  doors.  The  last  hours  in  the  workshop  ought  to  be 
spent  in  making  things  which  will  help  us  to  have  a  good  time 
in  the  open  air.  Last  month  Mr.  McKinney  told  us  how  to 
make  a  hammock;  this  month  be  tells  us  a  new  use  for  the  ham- 
mock, and  abo  how  to  make  something  novel,  attractive,  and 
full  of  possible  fun,  namely  an  Auto  Coaster. 

First  catch  your  wheels  t     .  The  Editor. 


SwM*i-^WrC- 


THE  HAMMOCK  SWING  OR  CHAIR 

The  hammock  chair  is  only  another  use  to  which  the  barrel- 
stave  hammock,  described  in  the  May  issue,  may  be  put. 

On  the  piazza,  fasten  one  end-loop  of  the  hammock  to  the 
side  of  the  house,  sufficiently  high  to  have  the  lop  stave  well  above 
the  head.  This  forms  the  back  and  head-rest  for  the  chair.  Three 
feet  in  front,  bring  down  two  ropes  (marked  B  ii\  the  figure)  from 
the  piazza  ceiling,  and  fasten  them  around  the  threading  ropes,  as  at 
E,  at  a  point  three  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hammock.  Two 
feet  farther  forward  on  the  piazza  ceiling  bring  down  rope  C  to 
fasten  in  the  end  loop. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  only 
two  extra  ropes  iB)  you 
can  easily  change  your 
hammock  to  a  swing  chair. 

Two  ropes  are  some- 
times used  as  shown  in  the 
figure  at  A,  fastening  A 
into  F  and  not  u»ng  the 
hammock  loop.  The  same 
may  be  true  at  C.  In  this 
case,  there  are  six  ropes 
used  instead  of  four  as  first 
described.  I  much  prefer 
to  use  one  rope  each  at  A 
and  C,  the  regular  ropes 
used  to  fasten  the  hammock 
to  the  tree  or  hook. 


ihc  rumrautk 
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By  changing  the  lengths  of  B  and  C,  any  inchnation  desired  may  be  given 
the  chair. 

Point  E  is  vaiiable  and  may  be  placed  between  any  two  slats  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  person.  I  have  a  snap  in  the  end  of  B,  which  mahes  it  very 
easy  to  change  its  position. 

The  farther  forward  B  is  placed  on  the  piazza  ceiling,  the  more  slant 
you  get  to  the  back  of  your  chair. 

AUTO^OASTER 

Here  Is  a  coaster  which  will  give  boys  almost  as  much  fun  in  summer 
as  a  bob-sled  or  double-runner  will  in  winter. 

Find  two  sets  of  wheels.  Baby-carriage  wheels  will  do.  The  two  sets  of 
wheels  on  this  coaster  are  lo'  and  14"  in  diameter  with  a  1-3'  axle  but  any 
other  size  will  do  just  as  well.* 

1.  Board   i'xi2"x5'o''    squared  on  both  ends. 

2.  Two  strips.  2,  I'ss'ib",  with  a  groove  cut  to  receive  the  axle. 
Fig.  A  2,  Screw  these  strips  4'  from  the  end  of  the  board,  parallel  to  the 
edges.     See  bottom  view. 

3.  Brake,    1-2'' x  3' x  26",   with   the  comers  rounded  on   the  forward 


4.  Brake-strap.  2,  I'zi'xS*.  Fig.  A  4.  2"  from  each  end,  cut  a 
groove  i-3*x3'x4'.  This  will  hold  the  brake,  yet  allow  it  to  slide  back 
against  the  wheels. 

Note :  When  pouible,  make  Ho.  3  and  No.  4  all  in  one  piece  as  shown 
in  Fig.  A.  Remember  Fig.  A  is  given  for  a  wheel  14"  in  diameter.  If  yours 
is  of  a  different  size,  your  straps  will  have  to  be  made  to  fit  your  wheels. 

Screw  4  to  the  edges  of  the  board  so  that  the  brake  will  set  i"  from  the 
wheels,  when  not  in  use,  and  press  tightly  against  the  wheels,  when  used. 

tt.  "Riser."  2"  x  3'  x  10'  or  of  sufficient  height,  when  placed  on 
the  front  axle,  to  make  the  bottom  iNo.  i)  set  level.  For  ■  10'  wheel,  screw 
the  block  3  1-2'  from  the  front  end.     Fig.  D. 

as.     This  block  or  "riser"  carries  the  king  bolt.  Ho.  25. 

X3.  Hood.  Take  a  box  12' x  12' x  16",  remove  the  boards  carefully. 
Shape  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  B.  Noll  on  the  sides  and  bottom  16'  long. 
Fasten  the  hood  to  Ko.  1.     Fig.  C. 

13.  Side  Lamps.  Get  two  friction-top  cans  such  as  syrup  or  paint 
I'qtiort  siie)  comes  in.     Remove  the  tops  and  drill  a  1-4"  hole  from  each  end 
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14.  Lamp  Brackets.  3,  I'x  I'llengtb  of  the  can.  Bore  holes  to 
match  the  holes  in  the  cans.  From  the  inside  of  the  can,  pass  2  bolts  (i'4"  x  2' 
stove-bolts)  through  the  can  No.  13  and  strip  No.  14.  Also  the  side  of  No.  la, 
tightening  the  nuts  on  the  inside  of  No.  13.  Replace  the  tops  of  the  cans  and 
your  side  lamps  are  securely  fastened  to  the  hood. 

16.  Search-Light.  Get  a  larger  can  i^2-quart  size).  Remember  the 
search-light  must  be  movable,  so  make  No.   15  a  block  t'xi'xi". 

15.  Now  fasten  on  the  top  of  the  hood  all  but  one  board.  Drill  one 
bolt-hole  in  the  side  of  the  can  No.  16,  half-way  from  each  end  and  the  same 
sire  hole  in  the  center  of  No.  15.  Pass  a  bolt  from  the  inside  of  the  can 
through  No.  16,  No.  15  and  the  top  of  the  hood.  Tighten  the  nut  on  the  inside 
of  the  hood  but  allow  the  search-light  to  turn. 

Complete  the  hood  by  nailing  on  the  remaining  board  which  had  been 
left  off  to  tighten  the  nut  for  No.  16. 

17.  Block.  2*  z  4"  X  4',  screwed  in  the  center  of  No.  i,  directly  behind 
the  hood.  In  this  block,  bore  a  hole  at  about  60°  slant  just  large  enough  to 
receive  No.  18  which  is  the  axle  to  hold  the  steering-wheel  No.  19.  This 
steering-wheel  was  15*  in  diameter. 

20.  Connect  the  front  axle  and  the  rim  of  No.  19  with  some  heavy  pic- 
ture wire  as  shown  by  No.  20  in  Figs.  C,  D,  E, 

21.  Seat.  Make  a  box  as  shown  in  2t.  It  is  8'  high  x  it'  wide  with 
the  sides  tapered  on  the  back.  The  top  measurement  is  12'  while  the  bottom 
is    15'.     Fig-   F. 

22.  On  the  inside  of  ai,  fasten  strips  No. 2} — a^  x-a'x2*xi3'.  Figs. 
C  and  F.     These  will  make  the  comer  posts  for  No.  23. 

2^.  Seat.  The  real  seat  is  a  cheese  box  fastened  to  the  top  of  21.  The 
front  has  been  cut,  straightened  out  and  securely  fastened  to  No.  22.  As 
you  can  see  in  the  cut,  the  top  has  been  tapered  off  so  that  the  back  is  7*  high 
while  the  front  edge  of  No  23  is  only  5"  high.  This  makes  a  nice  rounding 
seat. 

24.     Crank.     This  needs  no  description. 

Brake.     Two  different  plans  are  shown:   1st,  Figs.  C  and  D,  2nd, 
Fig.  K. 

Figs.  C.and  D.  To  have  a  foot-brake  like  a  real  auto,  cut  a  hole  in  the 
center    of    No.    i,    16*    from    the    front    of    No.    21.     This    hole   should   be 

3-4*  X  4'. 

8.  On  each  side  of  this  bole,  screw  a  block  i' x  I'x 6'  |No.  8).  In  the 
center  of  these,  bore  a  bole  to  hold  bolt  (black  circle)  passing  through  9. 
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9.  Level.  This  is  a  piece  1-2' x  2  1-2*19"  with  a  hole  bored  5*  from 
the  top  10  receive  the  bolt  in  No.  8;  3'  lower  bore  a  hole  for  bolt  in  Ho.  7. 
Fig.  H. 

10.  Toe-Piece.  Screw  a  piece  1-2' x  3' x  4'  to  Ho.  g  to  press  the  toe 
of  your  shoe  against.     Fig.  1. 

6.  Brake-Rod.     1  piece,  i-z'zz'z -?  loag  enough  to  go  from  the 

Iront  of  No.  3  to  the  front  of  No.  q.     In  the  front  end  of  No.  6,  cut  a  mortise 
i-a*x3''  to  receive  No.  q. 

7.  In  order  to  make  the  front  end  of  No.  6  stronger  and  also  to  receive 
the  bolt  connectiog  No.  6  and  No.  9,  screw  on  a  piece  7-8"  x  2"  x  4'  <  No.  7). 

5.  For  a  double  purpose,  namely  to  make  the  brake  stiff  and  also  to 
keep  it  from  sliding  sideways,  a  piece  No.  5,  was  screwed  to  No.  3  and  Ho.  6. 
It   was   7-8"  X  7  3-4"  I  6".     Fig.   D. 

Fig.  K.     A  much  easier  brake  to  make  is  shown  in  Fig.  K,  No.  30. 
The  lever  Ho.  30  is  a  piece  1-2"  x  2"  z  10*.     4'  from  the  end,  a  hole  is  bored 
to  receive  the  bolt  or  screw  placed  i'  from  the    edge   of   No.    1.      No.  6  is 
screwed  to  No.  30  as  shown.      This  does  away  with  No.  7,  8,  0,  10.      Figs.  C 
and  D. 

Paint.  Paint  the  whole  machine  red  with  the  exception  of  the  front 
of  the  lamps.     These  should  be  bright  to  represent  the  lenses  or  glasses. 

The  auto-number  should  be  painted  on  the  front  of  the  hood  and  side- 
lamps.     Black   circles  will  represent   the  ventilation  boles. 

Don't  forget  your  tail-number. 

C.  E.    McKINHEY,   Jr. 
H*Bh  School.  Ntwartc.  Ntw  Jcricy 

"Dorothy*'  is  for  sale,  with  her  entire  wardrobe  as  described 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  School  Arts  Book.  Inquire  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Berry,  39  Parsons  street,  West  Mewton,  Mass. 
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^NCE  upon  a  time  a  jackdaw  found  a  feather  which  bad 
fallen  from  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  You  remember  the 
fable.  But  do  you  perceive  that  it  all  happened  only  a  year  ago 
when  high  schools  had  "commencements,"  and  primary  schools 
had  "graduations,**  and  children  in  short  nether  garments  paraded 
with  "class  pins?"  These  terms  and  trinkets  are  all  borrowed 
from  colleges.  Freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes 
in  high  schools  are  equally  absurd.  Why  ape  anything  or  any- 
body ?  Why  not  be  self-respecting  and  sensible  ?  Primary 
schools  and  grammar  grades  have  a  Promotion  Day  in  June; 
that  is  atl.  So  many  pupils  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year,  that  the  highest  class  in  grammar  schools  may  be  said 
to  have  a  Graduation  Day,  and  High  School  pupils  have  a  Gradu- 
ation Day  also.     A  Commencement  is  a   College  function. 

Let  us  keep  the  exercises  as  simple  and  unassuming  as 
possible.  No  '^histories,"  and  "wills,"  and  "prophecies"  brought 
down  from  above  and  made  pitifully  absurd;  no  "valedictorian" 
and  "salutatorian,"  and  all  that,  below  the  high  school.  In 
the  lower  schools  we  will  have  appropriate  and  beautiful  exer- 
cises by  the  children,  having  the  peculiar  charm  of  childhood 
itself,  a  charm  inimitable,  and  alas,  too  quickly  evanescent, 
even  when  imtouched. 

Let  the  children  "play  school,"  hold  an  old  fashioned 
spelling  match,  give  an  exhibition  of  the  latest  methods  in  teach- 
ing the  oldest  subjects,  give  a  concert,  give  a  hterary  entertain- 
ment, have  an  exhibition  of  drawing  with  a  "guide"  explaining 
it,  have  a  drawing  lesson  with  the  results  all  ranked  by  the  children 
and  exhibited,  give  a  little  play  written  by  the  children  and 
staged  by  them,  or  tableaux,  t>ased  on  the  history  they  have 
studied.  The  modem  school  offers  no  end  of  good  material 
to  vastly  entertain  and  instruct  the  modem  parent. 

Let  the  invitations  to  the  parents  be  made  by  the  children; 
let  the  programs  or  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  be  the  work  of  the 
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children  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  is 
early  enough  to  call  in  the  professional  printer.  In  a  few  more 
years  we  shall  not  have  to  call  him  even  then,  for  in  every  gram- 
mar and  high  school  building  there  will  be  a  printing  press,  and 
the  children  will  print  whatever  they  need. 

C  You  doubt  that,  do  you?  Wait  and  see.  When  the  "school 
garden*'  enthusiasm  cools,  the  next  heat  will  be  "printing  presses." 
Mr.  Philip  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  successful  school  gardeners 
in  Massachusetts,  confessed  in  public,  recently,  that  the  "school 
printing  press  is  the  greatest  find  yet  in  elementary  education." 
He  has  recently  established  a  school  press  in  his  building.  There 
are  others.  The  school  press  gives  a  vitality  to  the  study  of 
English, — spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  composition, — 
to  drawing,  design,  and  pictorial  composition ;  to  applied  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  mechanics,  manual  training,  and  a  half-dozen 
subordinate  topics,  such  as  no  other  "correlating  center**  can  give. 

C  The  Outlines  for  June  (given  in  the  May  number)  made 
special  provision,  in  all  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  ninth  grade, 
for  designs  appropriate  to  the  season.  But  of  course  the  design 
should  not  be  confined  to  Promotion  Day  and  Graduation  Day 
subjects.  Any  object  of  interest  to  the  pupil  at  the  time  is  a 
fit  subject  for  design.  One  of  the  best  I  have  discovered  lately 
comes  from  Westerly,  R.  I.    Here  it  is: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:— 

When  you  were  in  Westerly,  you  asked  me  to  vrite  out  the  directions 
I  followed  in  dictating  the  '^Best  Work"  envelops.  I  send  you  what  infor- 
mation  I  can,  and  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  pattern  of  the  envelop  was  made  by  our  superintendent  and  sent 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pupils  make  something  of  their  own  in 
which  to  preserve  their  best  work  during  the  yeAr.  The  pupils  took  great 
interest  in  making  these  envelops  and  have  been  pleased  when  work  was 
accepted  as  worthy  of  being  placed  in  them, 
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The  envelop  wu  made  of  heavy  Manila  paper.  We  cut  it  26'  by  3k\  or 
large  enough  to  hold  coavenienUy  the  largest  kind  of  paper  that  is  used  in 
our  school.  When  the  paper  had  been  cut  the  required  size,  we  placed  it  on 
our  desks  with  the  longer  dimension  extending  from  left  to  right.  Then  the 
paper  was  folded  horizontally  into  halves.  This  crease  was  made  more  Arm 
by  preying  upon  a  ruler  and  drawing  it  acrosti  the  crease.     We  measured 

the  inside  one-half  inch  each  side  of  the  crease  and  drew  lines  parallel 
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to  the  crease,  (see  the  diagranii^bove),  to  form  the  strips  to  re-enforce  the 
back.  The  diagram  makes  clear  the  necessary  steps  to  complete  the  draw- 
ing. Cut  on  the  heavy  Unes.  Fold  on  the  dotted  lines.  Paste  the  strips  down 
upon  A.  Paste  B  and  C  together,  and  close  the  edges,  by  folding  over  ind 
pasting  D.  The  result  is  a  double  envelop,  opening  like  a  book,  with  a  pocket 
in  each  cover.  ^ 

I  am  sending  a  few  envelops  to  show  the  designs  used  for  decorations. 
If  these  instructions  are  not  clear,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  in 
regard  to  the  envelops.  Yours  respectfully, 

Barbara  A.  Marr. 
Elm  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  March  20,  '07. 
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€1  The  decorative  designs  upon  the  envelopes,  p.  880,  are  open  to 
criticism,  both  in  their  handling  of  floral  units,  and  in  their 
monograms;  but  the  four  types  of  arrangement  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  of  the  entire  class,  and  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  the  best  drawing  holders  yet  invented. 

€L  In  the  contributed  articles^  other  good  problems  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  suggestions  for  working  them  out.     Two 


good  suggestions  have  come  to  me  lately  about  the  making  of 
stencils.  One  came  from  a  grammar  school  boy,  **Lawrence 
H.  B.,  Hatherly  School,"  who  can  make  very  effective  stencils 
by  use  of  a  *'slow  match,"  as  shown  above.  The  pattern  is 
made  by  burning  holes  through  tough  paper.  The  other  came 
from  a  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Maeder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
her  pupils  cut  stencils  with  the  scissors.  This  is  accomplished 
by  folding,  and  making  judicious  cross  cuts,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefuUiesa 
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"The  blue  eggs  tn  the  •-obln's  nest 
WiU  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast,    . 
And  flutter  and  fly  away." 

And  thus  our  classes  leave  us.  The  motive  for  this  particuliV 
calendar  was  a  charming  photograph  from  life,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lyford,  master  of  a  grammar  school,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
came  to  me  from  my  friend  as  "A  reminder  of  a  sunny  day/* 
and  is  one  of  the  best  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  The  little 
mother  is  the  Least  Flycatcher.  Draw  the  bird  first,  the  nest- 
lings, the  nest;  put  the  tree  under  the  nest,  print  "June"  in 
charcoal  outlined  with  white,  draw  the  calendar  pad  using  char- 
coal for  the  figures.  The  leaves  may  be  suggested  with  strokes 
of  the  crayon  held  flatwise,  and  if  they  appear  too  white  reduce 
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NOTES 


41  The  decorative  designs  upon  theenvelopes,  p.  SBOiOre  open  to 
criticism,  both  in  their  handling  of  floral  units»  and  in  their 
monograms;  but  the  four  types  of  arrangement  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  of  the  entire  class,  and  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  the  best  drawing  holders  yet  invented. 

C  In  the  contributed  articles,  other  good  problems  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  suggestions  for  working  them  out.     Two 


good  suggestions  have  come  to  me  lately  about  the  making  of 
stencils.  One  came  from  a  grammar  school  boy,  "Lawrence 
H.  B.,  Hatherly  School,**  who  can  make  very  effective  stencils 
by  use  of  a  "slow  match,"  as  shown  above.  The  pattern  is 
made  by  burning  holes  through  tough  paper.  The  other  came 
from  a  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Blaeder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
her  pupils  cut  stencils  with  the  scissors.  This  is  accomplished 
by  folding,  and  making  judicious  cross  cuts,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
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of  the  stencil.    By  this  device  it  is  possible  to  "get  in"  to  cut 

almost  any  opening  the  pattern  may  require. 

€L  The  Calendar  for  the  month  ts  typical  of  the  season.     Read 

the   interludes   -ji  Longfellow's  Keramos. 
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"The  blut  eggs  in  the  'obin's  nest 
Will  sooD  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast,    . 
And  flutter  and  fly  away.'* 

And  thus  our  classes  leave  us.  The  motive  for  this  particul^fr 
calendar  was  a  charming  photograph  from  life,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lyford,  master  of  a  grammar  school,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
came  to  me  from  ray  friend  as  *'A  reminder  of  a  sunny  day," 
and  is  one  of  the  best  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  The  little 
mother  is  the  Least  Flycatcher.  Draw  the  bird  first,  the  nest- 
lings, the  nest;  put  the  tree  under  the  nest,  print  "Jmie"  in 
charcoal  outlined  with  white,  draw  the  calendar  pad  using  char- 
coal for  the  figures.  The  leaves  may  be  suggested  with  strokes 
of  the  crayon  held  flatwise,  and  if  they  appear  too  white  reduce 
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NOTES 


C  The  decorative  designs  upon  the  envelopes,  p.  880,  are  open  to 
criticism,  both  in  their  handling  of  floral  units,  and  in  their 
monograms;  but  the  four  types  of  arrangement  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  of  the  entire  class,  and  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  the  best  drawing  holders  yet  invented. 

€L  In  the  contributed  articles,  other  good  problems  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  suggestions  for  working  them  out.     Two 


good  suggestions  have  come  to  me  lately  about  the  making  of 
stencils.  One  came  from  a  grammar  school  boy,  **I*awrence 
H.  B.,  Hatherly  School,*'  who  can  make  very  effective  stencils 
by  use  of  a  '*slow  match,"  as  shown  above.  The  pattern  is 
made  by  burning  holes  through  tough  paper.  The  other  came 
from  a  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Maeder,  Buffalo,  W.  Y.,  who  has 
her  pupils  cut  stencils  with  the  scissors.  This  is  accomplished 
by  folding,  and  making  judicious  cross  cuts,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
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■  of  the  stencil.     By  this  device  it  is  possible  to  "get  in*'  to  cut 

K  almost  any  opening  the  pattern  may  require. 

^V       4  The  Calendar  for  the  month  is  typical  of  the  season.     Read 
the  interludes  in  Longfellow's  Keramos. 
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"The  blue  eggs  in  the  'obin's  nest 
WiU  soon  have  winf^  and  beak  and  breast, 
And  flutter  and  fly  away." 

And  thus  our  classes  leave  us.  The  motive  for  this  particulA 
calendar  was  a  charming  photograph  from  life,  by  Mr,  J,  C, 
Lyford,  master  of  a  grammar  school,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
came  to  me  from  my  friend  as  **A  reminder  of  a  sunny  day," 
and  is  one  of  the  best  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  The  little 
mother  is  the  Least  Flycatcher.  Draw  the  bird  first,  the  nest- 
lings, the  nest;  put  the  tree  under  the  nest,  print  "June"  in 
charcoal  outlined  with  white,  draw  the  calendar  pad  using  char- 
coal for  the  figures.  The  leaves  may  be  suggested  with  strokes 
of  the  crayon  held  flatwise,  and  if  they  appear  too  white  reduce 
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NOTES 


C  The  decorative  designs  upon  the  envelopes,  p.  880,  are  open  to 
criticism,  both  in  their  handling  of  floral  iinits,  and  in  their 
monograms;  but  the  four  types  of  arrangement  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  of  the  entire  class,  and  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  the  best  drawing  holders  yet  invented. 

C  In  the  contributed  articles,  other  good  problems  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  suggestions  for  working  them  out.     Two 


good  suggestions  have  come  to  me  lately  about  the  making  of 
stencils.  One  came  from  a  grammar  school  boy,  **Lawrence 
H,  B.,  Hatherly  School,**  who  can  make  very  effective  stencils 
by  use  of  a  "slow  match,'*  as  shown  above.  The  pattern  is 
made  by  burning  holes  through  tough  paper.  The  other  came 
from  a  teacher,  Miss  Arma  M.  Maeder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
her  pupils  cut  stencils  with  the  scissors.  This  is  accomplished 
by  folding,  and  making  judicious  cross  cuts,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
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of  the  stencil.     By  this  device  it  is  possible  to  "get  in"  to  cut 
almost  any  opening  the  pattern  may  require. 

C  The  Calendar  for  the  month  is  typical  of  the  season.     Read 
the  interludes  m  LongfeUow*s  Keramos. 


"The  blue  eggs  in  tbe  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  bieast. 
And  flutter  and  fly  away." 

And  thus  our  classes  leave  us.  The  motive  for  this  particulA' 
calendar  was  a  charming  photograph  from  life,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lyford,  master  of  a  grammar  school,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
came  to  me  from  my  friend  as  "A  reminder  of  a  sunny  day," 
and  is  one  of  the  best  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  The  little 
mother  is  the  Least  Flycatcher.  Draw  the  bird  first,  the  nest- 
lings, the  nest;  put  the  tree  under  the  nest,  print  "June"  in 
charcoal  outlined  with  white,  draw  the  calendar  pad  using  char- 
coal for  the  figures.  The  leaves  may  be  suggested  with  strokes 
of  the  crayon  held  flatwise,  and  if  they  appear  too  white  reduce 
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NOTES 


€[  The  decorative  designs  upon  the  envelopes,  p.  880,  are  open  to 
criticism^  both  in  their  handling  of  floral  units,  and  in  their 
monograms;  but  the  foiu*  types  of  arrangement  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  work  of  the  entire  class,  and  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  the  best   drawing  holders  yet  invented. 

C  In  the  contributed  articles,  other  good  problems  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  suggestions  for  working  them  out.     Two 


good  suggestions  have  come  to  me  lately  about  the  making  of 
stencils.  One  came  from  a  grammar  school  boy,  "Lawrence 
H.  B,,  Hatherly  School,"  who  cajx  make  very  effective  stencils 
by  use  of  a  "slow  match/*  as  shown  above.  The  pattern  is 
made  by  burning  holes  through  tough  paper.  The  other  came 
from  a  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Uaeder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
her  pupils  cut  stencils  with  the  scissors.  This  is  accomplished 
by  folding,  and  making  judicious  cross  cuts,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
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"The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast,    _ 
And  flutter  and  fly  away." 

And  thus  our  classes  leave  us.  The  motive  for  this  particuUK' 
calendar  was  a  charming  photograph  from  life,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lyford,  master  of  a  grammar  school,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
came  to  me  from  my  friend  as  '*A  reminder  of  a  sunny  day/' 
and  is  one  of  the  best  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  The  little 
her  is  the  Least  Flycatcher.  Draw  the  bird  first,  the  nest- 
the  nest;  put  the  tree  tmder  the  nest,  print  "June"  in 
i}  outlined  with  white,  draw  the  calendar  pad  using  char- 
'  'res.     The  leaves  may  be  suggested  with  strokes 

^^flatwise,  and  if  they  appear  too  white  reduce 
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tfaem,  as  I  did^  by  going  over  them  vex?  lightly  with  the  eraser. 
The  bird  should  hold   first  place. 

C  The  September  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  will  begin 
the  seventh  volume.  We  hope  to  make  it  a  golden  volume, 
indeed.  The  first  of  the  long  promised  series  of  articles  on 
the  Master  Craftsmen^  by  Miss  Irene  Sargent  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor;  Mr.  William  A. 
Baldwin  of  Eyannis,  will  contribute  thought-provoking  articles 
on  sociaUzing  art  instruction;  Mr.  Henry  Read,  principal  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  other  people  of  note  in 
the  educational  world  will  help  to  make  the  seventh  volume 
notable.  The  students  of  the  Public  School  Class,  Massachu- 
setts Nonnal  Art  School,  will  contribute  fresh  and  attractive 
blackboard  calendars;  and  pupils  from  all  over  the  country  will 
contribute  drawings  to  illustrate  the  outlines.  In  a  word,  both 
editor  and  publisher  will  secure  the  co-operation  of  as  many 
well  stored  minds  and  as  many  skilful  hands  as  possible,  and 
give  to  all  subscribers  the  richest  return  their  subscription  has 
ever  brought. 

C  The  London  Congress  is  in  the  making.  A  Cooperating  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  has  been  formed  to  insure  the  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  every  part  of  our  country.  A  special  fund  has  been 
raised  by  private  subscription  to  send  a  representative  from  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  in 
London  this  summer.  The  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington,  is  now  assured,  in  the  gathering  and  classifying 
of  the  statistics  of  art  education  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  making  the  Exhibition  and 
printing  the  Conspectus  are  increasing.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  organization  of  three  parties,  under  competent 
educational    leadership,    to   attend    the    London    Congress ;    the 
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WE  lay  great  stress  In  these  days  on  ^'practical  applications/* 
and  with  reason;  but  the  principles  of  design  can  be  taught 
without  such  applications,  if  the  teacher  is  skilful.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Ross  might  say  that  applications  tend  to  obscure  the  main  issue, 
and  that  the  teaching  of  **Pure  Design"  is  of  primary  importance. 
That  the  fundamental  principles  of  repetition,  rhythm  of  line  and 
mass,  harmony  in  character  of  parts,  and  in  color,  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  paper,  the  following  letter  and  plate 
p.  888,  will  show,  beyond  a  doubt: 

Brttddock,  Pa.,  June  32,  1906. 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  ' 

Fiading  some  excellent  design  cutting  in  one  of  the  Bellevue  Schools, 
developed  from  our  page  of  suggestions,  I  said  to  the  principal.  Miss  Sara  B. 
Miller,  that  she  ought  to  send  you  a  few  sheets.  She  selected  some  from  Miss 
Howe's  room,  seventh  year,  and  one  or  two  from  lower  grades  and  requested 
me  to  send  them,  which  I  do  under  separate  cover.  The  children  were  com- 
pletely fascinated  with  the  work,  and  skill  in  making  original  designs  was 
advanced  to  a  new  vantage  ground. 

Toun  truly,  M.  E.  Bennett. 

Manhattan,  Kansas,  April  11,  1Q07. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : — 

Under  separate  cover  1  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  "The  Industrialist" 
containing  some  cuts  made  from  designs  originated  by  girls  in  my  design  class 
lost  foil.  They  are  of  no  value  to  you  except  to  show  you  that  out  in  the  West, 
in  Kansas,  we  ore  using  and  holding  in  great  appreciation  the  monthly  visits 
of  the  School  Arts  Book.  Although  my  classes  are  of  college  girls,  they  have 
had  no  previous  systematic  training  in  the  common  schools.  But  very  few 
schools  in  the  State  offer  any  work  in  drawing-  but  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  may  have  as  wide-spread  an  interest  in  drawing  as  the  awards 
in  the  monthly  contests  in  the  "School  Arts  Guild"  indicate  for  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  Editorials  are  so  truly  inspiring  and  the  Outlines  and  Book 
and  Magazine  reviews  so  helpful  to  me  that  I  must  say  thanks  again. 

Youra  sincerely,  Ella  Weeks. 

They  are  of  value  to  me,  my  dear  Hiss  Weeks,  for  they  will 
prove  to  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book.      (See 
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p.  889.   When  each  is  for  all  and  all  for  each^  no  one  can  predict 
when  another  shall  be  rendering  distinguished  service  to  somebudy, 

2Q3  Fuller  Street,  We«t  Newton,  Mast. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:- 

There  is  a  question  which  occasionally  comes  to  me  at  school  on  which  I 
afaouid  like  to  have  your  opinion.     I  am  asked  to  advise  or  suggest  whet  course 


I 


^^1^ 


MM^  ^^^^  *Ji%ii^ 


a  pupil  should  pursue  who  intends  to  make  a  serious  study  of  art  for  life  work. 
Should  be  go  to  college  getting  with  other  studies  all  he  can  from  the  art  courses 
offered  and  then  go  to  an  art  school,  or  should  he  upon  leaving  the  high  school 
enter  an  art  school?  It  becomes  necessary  to  decide  this  question  early  in  the 
high  school  course  for,  if  the  college  training  is  to  be  had,  effort  must  be  placed 
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00  eotrance  requirements  amoog  which  drawing  counts  nothing.  It  is  often 
nKHUiy  for  the  girl  who  would  enter  college  to  give  up  ftll  drawing  in  the 
hich  Khool  because  so  much  is  required  in  other  subjects.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
thai  a  college  training,  not  for  the  knowledge  obtained,  but  for  its  mental  dis- 
cipline, its  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  development,  is  more  and  more 
nacesMry  to  a  teacher.  In  order  to  obtain  this  training,  however,  the  years 
when  the  student  should  have  studio  practice  are  almost  wholly  given  to  other 
subjects.  If  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  goes  to  an  art  school  from  a  hi£h 
school,  he  will,  if  he  becomes  a  high  school  teacher  or  supervisor  of  drawing, 
find  himself  at  serious  disadvantage,  except  in  rare  cases,  for  lack  of  the  college 
training.  1  want  to  feel  that  the  art  teacher  of  the  future  whom  we  are  now 
educating  will  All  hts  position  tn  every  way.  So  I  liave  been  advising  my  papalM 
to  get  the  college  education  if  possible  or  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  But 
when  I  asked  someone  in  whose  opinion  I  have  great  confidence,  about  this 
matter  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  early  art  training  and  counted  the  coUege 
work  of  little  value. 

I  am  aware  tliat  this  question  comes  to  only  a  few,  for  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  high  school  pupil  who  shows  ability  in  drawing  has  little  aptitude  for 
other  studies  and  could  never  pass  college  examinations  if  he  tired.  The  few 
cosM  where  thisquestioncomesare,  I  think,  important  ones  and  on  this  matter, 

1  thaU  be  grateful  for  auy  opinions  or  suggestions  which  you  can  give  me. 

Sincerely  joun,  Martha  M.  DLx. 


I  answered  this  letter,  but  my  answer  did  not  satisfy  myself. 
I  would  welcome  an  honest  expression  of  opinion  from  anybody 
who  has  been  compelled  to  face  this  question.  "In  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 

TO  HELP  OUR  SISTER  REPUBLIC 

New  York,  April  29,  igo?. 
My  dear  Editor  :— 

I  am  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  school  material  for  a  per." 
manent  exhibition  of  American  school  work,  which  is  to  form  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Exhibit  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic.  Argentine  teachers 
want  to  see  what  their  American  friends  ore  doing,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  thought.  State  and  City  Departments  are  responding 
generously  to  my  appeal  for  school  work,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  exhibi- 
tion will    b«    a  complete  success.     Children  do  not  seem  to  hesitate  to  pari 
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with  the  cherished  product  of  (heir  labore  when  they  are  told  that  their  indi- 
vidual sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  will  eventually  benefit  little  friends  in  a  sister 
republic,  whose  people  arc  facing  the  sajne  problems  which  keep  busy  dear 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

Of  course,  we  want  a  large  contribution  from  Young  America.  Manual 
work,  drawing,  school-made  toys  and  apparatus,  photographs,  everything  will 
have  a  place  in  the  Buenos  Aires  exhibition.  We  should  like  to  have  work 
sent  from  every  school,  from  every  class  room,  even  from  every  child.  That, 
of  course,  is  impossible.  But  I  wish  that  independently  of  the  collective 
contribution  of  states  and  cities,  each  teacher  would  awaken  the  missionary 
spirit  of  her  children  and  encourage  them  to  prepare  a  particular  piece  of  work 
dedicated  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  equator.  Thus  the  work  of 
the  little  hands  would  bring  to  consciousness  the  feeling  of  a  larger  brother- 
hood, and  the  foundation  be  laid  for  Pan-American  sentiments,  based  on 
sympathy  and  mutual  understanding. 

Alt  contributions  will  be  received  at  the  Manhattan  Storage  and  Ware- 
house, 43nd  Street  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  until  the  month  of  July. 
Thanking  you  for  the  publication  of  these  lines,  and  the  teachers  and  children 
for  their  help,  I  beg  to  remain,  Yours  very  cordially, 

Ernest  Nelson, 
Special  Argentine  Educational  Commissioner. 
Address,  "The  Seymour,"  50  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Editor  bespeaks  for  Mr.  Nelson  a  cordial  and  generous 
response. 
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Practical  Wood-Carving.  By  Eleanor  Rowe.  John  Lane  Co., 
N.  Y.  314  pp.,  51-3x8  t-2.  More  than  z8o  illustrations. 
$3.00. 

This  tuuidsome  vohime  carries  a  conviction  of  its  wortli  with  its  very 
appearance.  It  impresses  itself  at  once  as  being  the  work  of  one  who  knows. 
Its  author  was  for  twenty  years,  manager  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carringf 
at  South  Ken&ingtDu,  and  her  long  and  successful  experience  with  pupils  of 
different  temperaments  bas  given  her  exceptional  qualifications  for  writing 
A  helpful  book.  Beginning  with  the  essentials  of  the  wood-c&rver*5  outfit 
the  author  gives  information  on  woods,  structural  details,  "The  Outcome 
of  the  Tool,"  the  various  kinds  of  relief,  the  di£ferent  styles  of  carving,  letter- 
ing, etc.,  all  with  admirable  clearness  and  adequate  illustration.  A  weak 
or  commonplace  design  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book.  The  only  disappointing 
chapter  is  that  on  Lettering.  One  could  wish  to  see  this  chapter  amplified 
and  enriched,  not  in  (he  direction  of  the  ornate,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
sunpler  lettering  {,such  for  example  as  that  in  the  Dedication)  both  raised 
and  incised.  The  half-tone  plates  are  sharp  and  full  of  texture.  The  text 
is  well  printed.  Practical  Wood-Carving  may  be  said  to  be  adult;  it  contains 
no  trace  of  the  amateur. 

The  Gate  of  Appreciation.  By  Carleton  Noyes.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.     280  pp.,  6x8  1-2.     $2.00. 

A  preface  of  eitrBordinary  winsomcness  introduces  the  reader  to  ten 
chapters  of  unusual  value, — chapleis  which  present  the  truth  about  art  in 
good,  simple,  scholarly  English.  The  method  of  the  author  may  be  illustratMl 
by  sentences  taken  serially,  from  the  first  chapter:  "Art  is  creation"  (p.  5); 
"That  consciousness  of  need  which  compels  creation  is  the  origin  of  art"  (p.  g); 
"A  work  of  art  is  a  work  of  creation  brought  into  being  as  the  expression  of 
emotion"  (p- 17);  "Art  exists  not  only  for  the  artist's  sake  but  for  the  appreciator 
too"  (p.  Ji);  "To  feel  in  material,  whether  in  the  forms  of  nature  or  in  works 
of  art,  a  meaning  for  the  spirit  is  the  condition  of  appreciation"  ip.23).  The 
orderly  progress  in  exposition  which  these  sentences  indicate  is  character- 
istic  of  the  entire  book.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  skimmed,  it  is  a  book  to  be 
read  thoughtfully  and  patiently  compared  with  experience.  The  results  of 
such  reading  will  yield  satisfaction  and  lead  to  deeper  appreciation  of  beaoty 
and  to  a  larger  life.  The  author  plows  deep,  and  turns  up  gold.  The  publisher 
have  put  his  treasure  into  handsome  form. 
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The  appearance  of  the  "Gate  of  Appreciation"  recaUs  an  earlier  work  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  "The  Enjoyment  of  Art,"  published  in  1903,  (,$1.00) 
and  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  written,  as  the  author  says  "As  he  stood  help- 
less and  confused  in  the  presence  of  the  visible  expressions  of  the  spirit  of 
man  in  so  many  ages  and  so  many  lands"— in  the  great  galleries  of  Europe. 

These  are  pre-eminently  books  for  the  lajrman  and  for  the  teacher  who 
must  understand  the  layman's  point  of  view.  Among  the  many  books  of 
the  day  about  Art  and  its  appreciation,  these  must  be  ranked  with  the  very 
best.     They  educate. 

The  Boy  Craftsman.  By  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrqp,  Lee  &,  Shepard. 
394  PpM  5  1-3  z  8-  More  than  400  illustrations.  S3.00. 
This  book  is  broader  in  its  scope  than  many  others  in  its  class,  for  it  includes 
not  only  woodwork  indoors  and  out,  but  printing,  and  photography.  It  con- 
tains suggestions  for  Fourth  of  July,  Hallowe'en,  and  Theatrical  performances 
It  tells  how  to  make  useful  things  for  the  house,  doll  houses,  doU  furniture, 
log-cabins,  canoes,  gymnasium  apparatus,  circus  animals,  trains,  automo- 
biles, and  cork  toys.  The  directions  are  concise,  clear,  and  adequate,  and 
the  illustrations  do  their  part  well.  It  is  the  book  for  ambitious  boys  with 
but  little  money  to  spend  for  equipment  and  stock,  for  it  advocates  inexpen- 
sive things,  and  suggests  good  ways  for  boys  to  earn  money  for  themselves. 
Moreover  the  "author  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  young  readetB,"  and 
through  the  book  a  boy  might  come  to  know  Mr.  Hall  himself,  and  that  would 
be  grand  I 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  AUGUSTS  RODIN.     By  Frederick  Uwton,  illustrated 

in  Photogravure.     Charles  Schbner's  Sons.     Sj.75. 
THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  profusely  illustrated  in 

color,  the  second  annual  issue,  dealing  with  the  construction,  decoration 

and  furnishing  of  the  house.     John  Lane  Company.     $2.50. 
AKTONIO  POLLAinOLO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.     Life  and  Work  of  the  Painter, 

with  many  illustrations.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.00. 
THE  WARBLERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.     Frank   M.   Chapman,  lUustrated 

in  color.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     S3. 
ANIMAL  ARTISANS.     By  C.  J.  Cornish,     Studies  of  the  Habits  and  Activities 

of  Birds  and  Animals,  illustrated.     Longmans,  Green   &   Co.     $2.50. 
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APOLLO.  An  illustrated  Manual  on  the  History  of  Art  throughout  the  ages, 
by  Salomon  Reinach,  a  new  and  revised  edition  translated  by  Florence 
Simmons.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

ART  AND  CITIZENSHIP.  By  Kate  Upson  Oark,  presents  the  influence  of  art 
upon  the  character  and  tone  of  citizenship.    Eaton  and  Mains,     75  cents. 

THE  MAY  MAGAZINES* 

ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 
AlezBJiderf  John  W.,  Mural  Decoratioos  of,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg. 

Charles  H.  Caffin.     Harper. 
American  Arts  and  Crafts  — II.,  Medals.     Charles  de  Kay.     Putnam, 
American  Painters,  Ten,  The  Exhibition  of.     International  Studio. 
Art  Rugs  from  Old  Rags— conclusion.     Delineator. 
Biedermeier  Embroidery.     Elhelyn  George.     Harper*s  Bazaar, 
Block  Printing,  Simple.     Hugh  M.  Eaton.    Scrip. 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  The  New.    Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Brangwyn  Room,  at  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds,    tntemational  Studio. 
Bruce-Joy,  A.,  Some  Medallions  by.     International  Studio. 
Burne-Jones*s  "L«  Chant  d'Araour".     Scrip. 

China,  Modem,  How  to  Buy.    Helen  G.  Goodwin.     Suburban  Life. 
Fergusson,  John  D. :  Scotch  Painter.     Hatdane  Macfall.     International  Stud 
Frederic,  Ltfon:     Belgian  Fainter.    Femand  Khnopff.     International  Studi04i 
Hand-Weaving,  Revival  of.     Arnold  G-  TaJbot     Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Herxog's   Decorative   Photographs.     Christian  Brinton.     Century. 
Higgins,  Eugene :    American  Painter.    John  Spargo.     Craftsman. 
Hochard,   Gaston:   French   Painter.    Octave   Uzanne.     International   Studio^ 
Italian  Paintings  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.    Lucy  M.  Perldos.    Scrip. 
Laces  Old  and  New.     Marie  Hurray.     Woman. 
Lamps  and  Candlesticks,  Old.    Walter  A.  Dyer.    Country  Life. 
Landscapes  by  American  Artists,  Some  Recent.    James  Spencer  Dickerson' 

Worid  To-day. 
Lowestoft  Armorial  China.     N.  Hudson  Moore.     American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
Melfren,  EHseo:  Spanish  Painter.    Leonard  Williams.    International  Studio. 
Mora,  F.  Luis:  Painter  of  Spanish  Character.     Charles  de  Kay,     Smith. 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  Exhibttai^ 

Talcott  Williams.     Book  News  Monthly. 


'  Fmm  "Whni'a  tn  ihf  MMj|Etin#<i"  piiUUhoil  hy  th»  Dial  Cnmpany.  Oinwo 
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Rational   Academy   of  Design's   Eighty-Second    Exhibition,   The.    Scrip. 

Oakley,  Violet,  Paintlogs  of,  in  tbe  Harrisburg  Statehouse.    Russell  Sturgis. 
Scribner. 

Partridge,  William  Ordway:   Sculptor.     Robert  Burns  Wilson.     International 
Studio. 

Pewter,  The  Custody  of.     Antonio  de  Navarro.     House  Beautiful. 

Photography,  The  Pretty  Woman  in.     Sadakichi  Hartmann.     Cosmopolitan. 

School  of  Applied  Design,  Rew  York  City.     Anne  O'Hagan.     Woman. 

Shakespeare.    The    So-Called    "Grafton    Portrait"    of.     M.    H.    Spielmann. 
Putnam. 

Stencil,  The,  and  its  Possibilities.     Anne  C.  Holton.     Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

VaJIotton,   Felix,  The  Woodcuts  of.     Gardner  C.  Teall.     Craftsman. 

Watt's  "Love  and  Death."  W.  Beruand  Stevens.     Chautauquan. 

Whistler,  Stories  of.     Otto  Bacher.     Century. 

Wood-Carving.  Practical  Points  on  the  Art  of.     Karl  von  Rydingsvard.     Inter- 
national  Studio. 


ARTISTIC  FEATURES 

ALEXANDER.  JOHN  W,     Reproiluctioiia  In  tint  oT  oew  mural  tle<^>r«tloiui  for  the  Car* 

arfi9  Insliuitr.     Harprr. 
AYLWAUD.  WILLIAM  J       lllmtratioas  fnr  "Th«  Sva  VoysceoT  s  DryPoi-k  "     Srrihiwr. 
BAlLl-nr.   VERNON   HOWE.     lUiulraUoos  for  "'nic  R«viv»l  of  Catb(»lriU  Bmiaioa" 

Munwy. 
DBAHD,  ALICE.     Cover  dtMigu  in  ct4ur.      Dvlinnilur. 
BKAKD,  ALIOK       UliiWralirm  for  "Drr»m«."      Applptoti. 
BRANGWVN.   FRANK      R«-pr)xlurtioiu  in  color.  «t«.,  of  tlecoralioiu  for  the  City  Art 

Gallory.  ].«»<ix.     lai^miLiional  KtuHio. 
BirLL,    CHARLKS    LIVINOSTON.     Two    drawiucs    in    color.    •■Smwhiiie    ami    Rain.' 

Mcln>politRa. 
CA&tPHKLL.  liLr.SDON.     Cover  dMi|n  in  oolor.     MtOunv 
CAMl'BELL.   IILENDON.     Cuvrr  doMvn  in  «nlor.     MeLropoUtan. 
CAKTAKiNE.    AN'DIUv      lllm>tratiMiui  in   tint  for  "The  Weavera  "      Hatp<Y 
CORY,    KANNIK  Y.     C<>V(rr  tleaicn  in  color.     Wuoiao'ii  Home  Companion 
FERGU8S0N,    JOHN    V.     Reproductiooa   in   eolor,    etc..    of   pointirias.     iDteraalirmal 

Htudio. 
FRATZ,   MARY      Fronliiipi«ce  in  cnlor,  "Bwmt  Ppcxy  "     Hetrtipolitan 
KRKDKIMC,    I.KON,     R«productiona  of  paJntinci.     IntcrnaUonaJ   Hlmlio 
GOODWIN.  PHILIP  R.     Drawinc  in  color.  "WbD'a  Conunc?'      Scnlmcr. 
HARDING,  CHAIU.OTl'E.     iUusirationa  (or  "The  Subelance  of  Tbinsa  Hoped  For." 

Harper. 
HKRTKK.  ALBERT      Cover  dMucn  in  color.     Ladiea'  Home  Joiimat 
HKRZOG,  F.  BENEDICT.     Reproduction*  of  aix  decoralive  photuKrapha.  with  camiDeat 

hy  Cbrutlan   Brioton.     Century. 
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HIGOIN'K   EUGENE,      Keproductiona  of  pftintiti^.     Crafumao. 
HOCHARP.   GASTON.     HeproUuctioiu  of  puotJniP.     Iat«rn»iiuuitl   Studio. 
IVANUWiSKI.   8IGISM0NU  DE.     Krool Mpirce  id  color,   "Lorna  Uoooe."     Ceotory. 
KIMBAI.L.   ALONZO.     lUuatratioiu  in  rotor  (or  "Tbe  Fruit  of  the  T»«."     Scribner 
LJ^UOY,   ANITA.     Four  ilrawiQKH  in  cuicir.  ete.,  "H4'«ne*  at  a  Breton  Fair  "     Century. 
MKIFKBN,  ELIBKO.     Koproductiona  in  culur,  etc..  uf  paioticc*.     I nlcruational  Stuilio. 
OAKLKV,    VIOI.KT.     llcpruduotiDnB  of  foitr  paiotiogg  in  the   Harhnburji  Slaf^HouM. 

Stnbncr. 
PAJtTtUDGE,    Wn.LlA>l    OKDWAY.     Rrpradufitioru   in   uulptunil   pi^es.     Inlems- 

tional  SttHlio. 
PEN  NELL,  JOdEFH.     IlluirirKtioiii  for  "Notre  Damo  ile  Leon."     Century. 
PVI.E.   HOWARD       I II w.t ration*  in  color  (or  "In  the  Scpond  April  "     Harper. 
SC-HOaN0\'EE,    FRANK    E.       lUueiralioD   for   "The   Fi«ht   of   the   Copper   Kinss.' 

MH:iiir<t 
STEPHENS.  ALICE  BARBER-     IlluntrationB  for  "The  Dream  of  the  Morning."  HanMf 
VALI.01TO.S.  FELIX.     Repnidurtiotw  oF  wood-entH.     Oraftxnian, 
WENZELL.  A.  B.      Froiitiapiere  in  color  "A  Viaion  of  Jum'. "     IMiaeatur. 
WILMSHUKST,  G.  C*      llhinrariorw  for  "TKe  Younger  Srt  "  ami  "A  <.:Bpiive  of  Wheels." 

Appluttin. 
WYEI'H.  N   C.     Tllufltralioo  for  "Tbe  EducMioD  of  Trooper  Brown."    Century. 
YOUN.  F,  C,     Illuttrailcin*  for  "Tlic  Eyef  in  tbe  Back  of  the  Genw&]'»  Head."     Scriliner 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  OUTLOOK.     The  "magazine  number"  of  ihe  Outlook  for  May  (April 
27)«  contains  a  fine  illustrated  article  by  Frederick  Keppel  on  Whistler 
as  an  Etcher,  and  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  on  Art  and  Demo- 
cracy, An  Art  Association  for  the   People,  by   Ella   Bond  Johnson,  in 
which   "The  Richmond   Story"  is   retold*  with  illustrations. 

THE  IWTERKATIONAL  STUDIO  for  May  has  two  articles  of  special  interest 
to  teachers  of  drawing:  The  Brangwyn  Room,  at  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Leeds,  with  reproductions  of  drawings  by  the  artist;  and  Studio-Talk 
containing  reproductions  of  six  drawings,  two  by  Rousseau,  two  by  Millet, 
one  by  Daubigny,  and  one  by  Corot.  The  work  of  William  Ordway 
Partridge  is  described  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson  with  nineteen  half-tones 
from  his  work.  Karl  Von  Rydingsvard  gires  Practical  Points  on  the 
Art  of  Wood-carving,  with  six  illustrations. 

PRINTING  ART  for  May,  is  unusually  rich  in  examples  of  coloring, — com- 
binations of  two  and  three  tones,  not  too  complicated  to  be  of  use  in 
teaching  children. 

*  Tbe  )lury  of  the  fouuUtiiK  of  ihe  RicliniuntI  aoociatioe  mut  told  in  Ihe  School  ArM 
Book,  Hepiirmlwr  19M.  by  Minn  ClmrlDtir  E    .Mrmlum. 
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1  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BE8T 

APRIL   CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Minnie  D.  Halloran,  VII,  571  Fourth  St.,  FiU  RiTcr,  Mass.,  Dengn  for" 
Weaving. 

Second  Prize,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazine,  and  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

Albert  Anderson,  VII,  11 17  ist  Ave.,  South,  Great  Falls,  Hont. 

Helen  I.  Casey,  VII,  No.  3  School,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Fred  E.  Laman,  DC,  319  Brackett  St.,  Portland,  He. 

Edna  McKinstry,  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Blanche  Rich,  VIII.  303  Ridge  St.,  Fall  River,  Uass. 

Third  Prize,  The  Art  Text  Sheets,  and  Badge. 

Pierce  F.  Clark,  VIII,  137  Neal  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Victoria  Doucet,  VIII,  388  Almond  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Pearl  Hardesky,  III,  Payette,  Idaho. 

•Milton  O.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vm,  Bergenfield,  H.  J. 

Hazel  Kimball,  V^II,  Greenville,  V.  H. 

Clyde  Manchester,  VII,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

William  T.  Husson,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

**Katharyn  Nason,  IX,  N.  BUlerica,  Mass. 

Louis  Peterik,  VIII,  Luling  Sch.,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Delia  Thorpe,  VII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Esther  Anderson,  III,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Fred  Austin,  IX,  4  Cisco  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Joe  Bender,  IV,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Judd  Bourgeois,  IV,  E.  Longmeadov,  Mass. 

Woodman  Broderick,  I,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Herbert  Burrill,  in,  Noah  Torrey  Sch.,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

*A  Hnniisr  of  liosorw  tu  mtae  pravioua  (umtaiit, 
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Bertha  Bjemun,  Ro.  Delu,  Colo. 

Herman  Byler,  III,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Uarie  Cahiit,  I,  Lulicg  School,  No.  Manitowoc,  Wis, 

Roaella   Chtckering,  Vn. 

Charles  Cook,  IV,  1204,  loth  Ave^  Horth.  Great  Falls,  Monu 

James  Cormack,  VU,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Alice  CuTT«n,  n,  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  Curtis,  11,  Oceonta,  K.  Y. 

Hargnret  Dailey,  11,  6  Bradburr  St.,  AugusU,  Me. 

MUdred  Danyou,  Vm,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Henry  M.  Deleharty^  VIIT,  4  Summer  St.,  Southbridge,  Han. 

TTonse  Defaault,  V,  195  Osbom  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Edith  Foster,  IX,  13  Columbus  Ave.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Grace  Girardet,  No.  Delta,  Colo. 

Gertr^ide  Gliesch.  I,  West  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Leonard  Grills,  London,  Ootario,  Canada. 

Vasta  Hiaey,  Painesvilie,  Ohio. 

Viola  Hobsen,  V,  No.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Mary  Hughes,  lU,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

George  Jackson,  m,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Lawrence  A.  Jepson,  lU,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Harvey  J.  Juhre,  IX,  276  Dodge  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eva  Mary  Kendrew,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Elsie  Kilbum,  V,  Randolph,  Vt.  « 

Albert  Libby,  VTU,  114  Brackett  St..  Portland,  Me. 

Birdie  Lovflace,  11,  1723  Holman  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Alfred  Miller,  DC,  1218  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Morley,  VU,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Clara  Myers,  III,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Leander  Redfleld,  VII.  Clinton,  Conn. 

Fred  Richter,  IV,  Hampden,  Ma5&. 

Myron  Rogers,  VI,  Bethel,  Vt. 

William  Sesstons,  VII,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Alice  Sonta,  V,  26  Granite  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Gladyii  Spooner,  Southampton,  Muss. 

Winnifred  Stinchicomb,  1620,  6th  Ave.,  North  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Sam  Taylor,  U,  81  Linden  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Bra  Therriault,  U,  Lincoln  School. 
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Pauline  Truchcl,  VIII,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mary  Wanyniak,  IV,  504  Lincoln  St. 

Queenie  WoodwArd,  II,  25  Brook  St.,  Augusta,  He. 

Honorable  Mention 


I 


Gladys  Arthur,  Menominee 
Evelyn  Billings,  Great  Falls 
Helen  Blanchard,  So.  Braiotree 
Peter  Holla,  Great  Falls 
Lester  Bond,  Portland 
Bessie  Bonner,  Painesville 
*Hinna  G.  Boomer,  Dover 
Jennie  A.  Braken,  Southbridge 
George  Braw,  E.  Braintree 
Martin  Church,  E.  Longmeadow 
Mildred  F.  Congdon,  W.  Bridgewater 
Floreoce  Coombs,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
Jennie  Copeland,  Portland 
Ethel  Cormier,  E.  Longmeadow 
John  Crowley,  Fall  River 
Milton  Crump,  Payette 
Raymond  Daesen,  Hopkinton 
Alice  Desjardins,  Fall  River 
George  Dickson,  Augusta 
Walter  Dotseth,  Great  Falls 
Antoinette  Dufault,  Fall  River 
Alfred  Emmons,  Easthampton 
Ella  May  Field,  Geneva 
•Ruby  Flynn,  Clinton 
Ernest  Foerch,  Clinton 
Genevieve  Foster,  Geneva 
*George  Frazier,  E.  Braintree 
Leon  Friel,  Easthampton 
Clarence  Funk,  Geneva 
Eva  Gendron,  Southbridge 
EaUwr  Giiman,  Bethel 


Mary  Greenblatt,  Bergenfield 
*Edna  Uarwuod,  Southbridge 
Rena  Hathaway,  Painesville 
Armetter  Hill,  Great  Falls 
I^uron  C.  Hirtle,  S-  Braintree 
•♦♦Gladys  C.  Holden,  Southbridge 
Edith  Jackson,  Painesville 
Alma  Johnson,  Menominee 
•Violet  Johnson,  N.  Manitowoc 
Walter  Johnson,  Great  Falls 
Fred  Jorsch,  W.  Manitowoc 
*Edward  Judd,  Southampton 
Roy  Kienle,  Easthampton 
Abbie  KilroT,  Fall  River 
Miriam  Knowles,  Randolph 
George  A,  Koebke,  N.  Manitowoc 
Grace  Lang,  Great  Falls 
Kathleen  Leonard,  Hopkinton 
Maud  Lincoln,  Hopkinton 
Earle  Lothrop,  W.  Bridgewater 
Justin  Lothrop,  W.  Bridgewater 
Muriel  Lynn,  Augusta 
Jane  Mattson,  N.  Manitowoc 
Eddie  Moran,  Fall  River 
Frank  Mullaly,  Randolph 
Gertrude  Myers,  Menominee 
***Albert  Wole,  Southbridge 
Esther  Olson,  Menominee 
Ruth  A.  Olsaon,  Braintree 
Amy  Ottolander,  Bergenfield 
DarreU  Parker,  Painesville 
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Armand  Peloquia,  Fall  RtTer 
Valeda  Picard,  Fall  River 
Edgar  Pike,  Ashland 
Mar^arene  PUmptoD,  Southbridge 
Sblev  Putnam,  Easthampton 
John  Quinlan,  Augusta 
Richard  Raasch,  E.  Braintre« 
Frank  Reckons,  Easthampton 
Lilian  Roberts,  Fall  RtTer 
Edward  E.  Rogers,  Portland 
Ralph  Dunham  Ryder,  Westdale 
Ernest  Seise,  Bergenfleld 
Helen  Simonds,  S.  Braintree 
Russ«ll  Smith,  PainesTtlle 
John  Speight,  Hampden 
Stephen  Spindel 


♦Beatrice  Steed,  Braintree 
Warren  Streeter,  Easthampton 
Alice  Tenney,  Greenville 
Lillian  Thomas,  Grass  Valley»  Cat. 
EUa  Thorp,  Easthampton 
Fred  Torrey,  Southampton 
Ruth  Tyler,  Easthampton 
Marguerite  Voisin,  Newport 
Raymond  Walker,  IT.  Wilbraham 
Edward  Walsh,  E.  Longmeadow 
George  Weinsman,  Boston 
Henry  Westphal,  W.  Manitowoc 
Mamie  Willen,  Covington 
Elma  Williams,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
Helen  Williams,  IsUp 
Ida  Bell  Wilson,  Southbridge 


SPECIAL   PRIZES 
The  Badge 

Emma  Bbhop,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Albertine  Gagnon,  i86  Nashua  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.* 

Melville  Gellert,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Kittie  Hill,  504  Bradford  Ave.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Marion  Thomas,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Emmet  Townsend,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Minnie  Toy,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Raymond  Walker.  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Packet  of  Japanese  Designs 

The  Thibault  Girls,  439  Beach  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Bird  Packet 

Gertrude  Lang,  West  Point.  Ga. 

School  o(  Miss  Grace  E.  Everett,  Grass  Valley,  CaL 

A  neap  tide  of  drawings  this  timet  but  of  fairly  good  quality. 


*A  winner  ol  botum  10  •oaw  pnviotn  oootaet. 
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Ten  packages  of  drawings  arrived  too  late  to  be  entered  in 
this  Contest.  Some  came  on  the  day  this  note  is  being  added  to 
the  proof  I  The  best  the  jury  can  promise  is  to  consider  them 
with  next  month's  drawings. 

i^TPlease  be  more  particular  about  the  marking  of  each  sheet. 
We  have  from  three  to  six  letters  each  month  saying  that  the 
prizes  awarded  have  not  been  received.  All  prizes  are  mailed 
within  three  days  after  the  magazine  announcing  the  awards  is 
mailed.  If  they  are  not  received,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  pupil  or  teacher  who  wrote  no  address,  or  a  half- 
address,  or  an  address  not  recognized  by  Uncle  Sam.  on  the  back 
of 'the  sheet  entered  in  the  contest.  Do  your  part  right,  and  you 
will  have  less  occasion  to  suspect  us  of  not  doing  our  part  right. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

PupUs  whoM  namM  hjive  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  (for  Guilds  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  Aean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
190s;  Second  Priie  in  1906;  Third  Prite  in  1007;  Fourth  Priiein  1006;  Mention 
In  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  pots  H  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  00  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  second  Prize,  he  will  stiU  write  3  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

C^P^Thoee  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submittad. 
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t^'Tha  J1117  it  ahraT*  i^sd  to  find  ipedaliiOEfc  included,  tuch  «■  tonpiage 
p^ien  upon  siib)ects  «ppro|tfi«te  to  the  month,  home  wnk  bjr  ddUran  of  talea^ 
eMLinpIci  of  handicraft,  etc 

[^"lEteniemlMr  to  hare  foil  nanw  and  mailing  addrets  mitten  on  the  back  of 
each  ihaet    Send  the  dntwingi  flat. 

t^^  ttampe  do  not  accon^ai^  the  drawingi  yon  aend,  do  not  txptct  to 
obtain  the  drawings  bj  writing  for  them  a  monfli  later.  Drawingi  not  accom- 
panied by  retam  postage  an  destroyed  immediate  after  the  awards  are  made. 

[^~A  Une  cross  on  a  retomed  drawing  means  *1t  mi^  be  worseP*  A  Uoe 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — ^wdl,  sheets  wtOn  two  or  three 
are  nsnally  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  piupciljy  of  The  Davis 

nOSS. 
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SCHOOL  ARTS  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Every  one  ot  the  schools  meationed  here  hu  circulars  of  iafonnation 
ready  for  mailing.     Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

SUHMER  SESSIOn  OF  STOUT  TRAINIHG  SCHOOLS 
Menomoaie,  Wisconsin. 

July  33,  1907,  to  Augu&t  33,  1907>  Seven  courvet  in  Domestic  Art  and 
Science.  Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.  Equipment  Unsurpassed. 
Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  informatioD  giving  details  sent  on  request. 
Address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harrey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCIIWATI 

Summer  Term,  June  t?  to  August  24*  ^en  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carring,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professiona]  students  and  teachers.  The  School  Is  in 
Eden  Park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum, 
with  large  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.  For  information  address 
J.  B.  Gesti  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Session— July  9  (o  August  17.  Courses  are  offered  in  25  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers  the  fol- 
lowing courses:— Manual  Training  for  the  Primary  Grades.  Elementary 
Wood-working.  Advanced  Wood-working.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Wood 
Construction.      Metal  and  Enamel-work  and  Jewelry.      School  Pottery. 

Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 

HEWCOMB  COLLEGE  SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL 
New  Orleans,   1907. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  Professor  William  Woodward,  (graduate 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  pupil  of  Boulasger),  with  such  assistance  as 
maybe  needed.  Two  courses  of  instruction  are -offered.  That  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  will  be  commenced  July  ist,  and  extend  over  nx 
weeks. 

Teachers*  Course.  The  studies  for  the  first  year  of  the  regular 
course,  will  be:  water  color  drawing  from  plants  and  flowers,  arranging  good 
composition;  form  study  in  line  from  vases,  casts,  etc.;  memory  drawing;  pose 
drawing;  constructiDn  in  freehand  work  drawings;  perspective  in  freehand 


.  — -v:^-_-  - 


SU1UEER  SCHOOLS 


AbIcUsic  fnm  objects,  traildiiicit  etc  Frequent  bUckboard  practice  for 
iMctatfs.  Ezamiiutioos  wiD  be  bdd.  Satisfutorjr  grmde  will  be  accorted 
ncQfBitioa   hj   the   college   auUiwities. 

Electife.  An  elective  coxirw  ts  ttiso  offered  for  instrvctinn  in  tDCh 
ipMial  studies  as  may  be  desired,  iDcJodine  drawine  from  nature,  fndt,  etc; 
la  oU  aad  valcr  colon.  Tbe  new  lolid  oil  colors  will  be  Introduced  into  the 
SkcCcliisic  aaa&,  in  the  Old  French  and  Spanikb  Quarter.  Wednesday  is 
reaerred  for  skelcbinc  exconioiis.  Children^  classes  wiU  be  fonned.  Work 
will  beffia   Juoe   17th. 

Tbe  studios  are  situated  on  tbe  cool  aide  of  the  bitilding,  affording  proper 
north  lights  and  have  large  casement  windows  opening  wide  on  gardens  and 
lawn,  shaded  by  full  grown  livr  oaki.  Prof.  Woodward  will  also  conduct  work 
trom  the  nude  figure  in  his  studio.  Qrcular  of  InformatioD  Suppleraencing 
tbe  AnnouncemcDt  in  the  Annual  School  Pro^MCtus. 


MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ABT  SCHOOL 

Comer  of  Exeter  and  Ifewbury  Streets,  Boston,  under  the  dirsction  of  Cha 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  ElectiTe  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  Fintt  course  —Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second  coune 
— Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constmcttre  Aits  and 
Design.  Fourth  course — DecoratiTe  and  Applied  Design,  nfth  ccuit  — 
Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Superririon.  The 
school  is  ID  session  from  (he  first  of  Octobtf  to  the  midtie  of  June.  For  drctttaiB 
apply  10  George  B.  Baitlett,  Principal. 

THE  DinVERSITT  OF  HUROIS. 

Summer  Session  begins  June   17  and  doses  August   16,  1007.     Co 
ftn  offered  in  Engineering,  Science  and  Liberal  Arts.      Special    attention  is 
given  to  Manual  Training,  Physical  Training,  and  Household  Science. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
5S1  Woodward  Avenue;  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Couises  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  3d,  devoted  * 
exclusively  to  the  following  spedaJ  subjects,  all  of  which  are  desigiMd  espedaUy 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Wodc,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife. 
Bencti  and  Liilbe  work  in  Wood,  Cookeiy,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  Boose- 
bold  Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
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of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  PerEpective,  Ltgbt  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Coftiposltion  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  ^Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Venical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting,  Theory 
d  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Uetliods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas 
Secretary. 


CORNELL  UHIVERSITY 

i6th  Summer  Session,  July  4th  to  August  14th,  X907.  Kumerous  counei 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  aoA  Modem 
Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong.  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and  Shop  Work.  For 
announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARTS  STUDETTTS*  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  City  Summer  School  will  consist  of  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
[lustration,  Composition,  and  Commercial  Design  under  Mr.  Thomas  Fogorty 
and  Mr.  Walter  Walz  Fawcett.  Classes  in  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building 
215  West  57th  Street,  from  June  3rd  to  September  21st.  Out  of  door  classes 
Ln  Landscape  painting  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Hr. 
Birge  Harrison  as  instructor.  Term  from  June  ist  lo  October  ist.  Circnlars 
on   application. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Peoria,  Illinois.     July  i   lo  August  3,  1907. 

Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy.  Eleven 
all-credit  courses: — (i)  Organization  of  Manual  Training,  Charles  A.  Bennett; 
''{i)  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools,  Cheshire  L.  Boone;  (3)  Wood- 
working and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Fred  D.  Crawsbaw;  (4)  Metal-working, 
William  F.  Raymond;  (5)  Teifiles  and  Plain  Sewing,  Mrs.  Etida  E.  Wincblp; 
(6)  Dressmaking,  Mm.  EUda  E.  Winchip;  (7)  Machine  Drawing,  Frederick  H. 
vans;  (8)  Furniture  Construction  and  Pattern -ma  king,  Fred  D-  Crawshaw; 
Machine  Shop  Practice,  William  F.  Raymond;  (lo)  Design,  Leather  Tool- 
ing, Stenciling  and  Block  Printing,  Adelaide  Mickel;  (11)  Schnol  Potteryt  Ches- 
hire L.  Boone.     Send  for  circular. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


THE  HAWDICRAFT  GUILD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGW  APPLIED  TO  CRAFTS 
MinneapoUs,  Minn. 
Ttiird  Annual  Summer  Session  June  iq  to  July  30,  i907>  Design — Bmett 
A.  Batchelder— Director,  Author  of  "Principles  of  Design."  Metal  Work  and 
Jewelry,  James  H.  Winn.  Pottery,  Florence  D.  Wniets,  Olive  Newcomb, 
Assistant.  Leather,  Nelbert  Murphy.  Book-binding,  Edith  Griffith,  Winifred 
Cole.  Woodwork  and  Wood-earring,  J.  Ellsworth  Painter.  Watercolor, 
H.  Emma  Roberts.  Wood-block  printing,  Berta  Nabersberg.  For  informa- 
tion address,  Florence  Wales,  Secretary.  Handicraft  Guild.  926  2nd  Ave.  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THE  HE^  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART.     (Chase  School) 

3337-3330  Broadway.  Entrance  00  8oth  street,  New  York  City. 
Summer  Classes  in  the  City,  May  15th  to  September  8th.  Instmctors, 
Ernest  Lawson,  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  and  Grace  D.  Lynn.  Classes  for  men  and 
women  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Out  of  door  Sketching 
trom  the  model  and  landscape  in  color.  Theory  of  design,  Normal  instnicdoa 
and  classes  in  Metal  Work.  Tuition  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  per 
month.  Summer  Class  in  Europe  leaving  New  York  June  15  and  June  29, 
returning  early  in  September.  InstniclorB,  Robert  Henri  and  Douglas  John 
Connah.  The  class  will  visit  Antwerp,  Brussells,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Am- 
sterdam, Paris,  Bfilan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Capri,  Sorrento,  Pompeii  and 
Naples.  The  time  will  be  devoted  to  studying  the  work  in  the  principal  galleries 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  and  sketching  from  the  model  and 
landscape  while  in  Holland.     Inclusive  rates,  $450.00  to  $500.00. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SdENCBS 

(1)  Elements   of   Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation.     Mr. 
Mower,   Instructor  in   Fine   Arts. 

(2)  History  and  Development  of    Ancient  Art.     Dr.  G«orga  H.  Chase^ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

(3)  History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Fitzpatrick,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts. 

U)  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about  1000  A.  D.;  and  History 
of  European  Architecture  from  about  1000  A.  D.  to  the  close  of  the  Renaisaance, 
Professor  Herbert  Langford  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  For  particulars, 
and  for  Announcement  of  other  courses,  address  the  chairman  of  the 
Summer  School,  16  University  Hail,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FIKE  ARTS 
Boston,  MftsMcbusetts. 
Instructon:  Drawing  and  Painticg^  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  PhiUp 
Hale,  W.  M.  Paxton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt,  Anatomy,  Philip  Hale.  Per- 
ffpectire  A.  K.  Cross.  Department  of  Design:  C.  Howard  Waiker,  Director. 
Instructors:  Misa  Katharine  B.  Child,  Hiss  Lucy  Maclnnls.  Metal  Work, 
George  W.  Hunt.  Paige  and  Cummiags  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Ham- 
blen, Gardner,  Blake  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  In  money  awarded 
in  each  department ;  3ad  year  begins  September  30.  Ro  summer  classes.  For 
circulars  and  terms,  address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks. 

SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER  ON  THE  MAINE  COAST 
At  Boothbay  Harbor  and  Monhegan  Island. 
The  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and  Industry  will  ope  n 
July  8th  and  continue  its  summer  session  until  August  17th.  First  three  weeks 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Ust  three  at  Monhegan.  Mr.  A.  G.  Randall  will  teach  a 
class  for  the  ninth  consecutive  season  in  sketching  from  nature  and  the  principles 
of  art  supervision  for  drawing  and  grade  teachers.  Machanical  drawing  and 
applied  design  will  also  be  taught.  Mr.  V.  Hennewan  will  come  to  this  country 
from  Bruges,  Belgium  to  teach  in  this  school.  The  class  plan  many  excur- 
sions and  social  features,  combining  in  an  ideal  way  rest,  recreation  and  study.. 
The  last  three  weeks  teachers  and  pupils  all  paint  and  spend  their  time  together, 
enjoying  life  at  its  best  on  Monhegan  *'Wild  island  of  the  sea."  Write  for 
circulars  giving  full  information  to  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  (formerly  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.) 


THE  SIXTH  SEASON  OF  MR.  H.  R.  POORE'S  CLASS  AT  LYBtE,  CONN., 
will  open  on  July  itt  Twenty  years'  teaching  experience  in  privsta 
classee,  as  director  of  the  Art  School  at  Chautauqua  and  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  author  of  Pictorial  Composition  and  Figure 
Composition. 

Students  do  not  work  from  Nature  as  a  class  but  are  advised  rather  to 
associate  themselves  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The  country  is  so  prolific  in 
picturesque  material  that  motives  may  be  had  in  many  directions  from  a  central 
point.  Students  receive  three  visits  out  of  doors  and  on  Saturdays  the  work 
passes  studio  criticism.  During  the  Season,  at  its  option,  the  class  will  work 
from  the  living  model  and  subjects  will  t>e  arranged,  including  both  horses  and 
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«■  tte  Csf*  Abb  ikOT*.    Tim  mt 


ihe«a«a 
r  ■  fante  «■  sac  care  to  varic  i«  Ikr 

After  Jne  xsjlh  tf 

THS  COKCORAH  GAUJCRT  OF  AST,  WASHDIGTOV,  D.  C 
J«ac  f  amiwifr  n—i      MmiftHrt  Fa«i,  Va. 
Udkai^  Sonii    Brooke,  Vk«  Pdaofal  a4  the  Corcona  Sdhe«l  al 
Tanna:    Board,  bs-oe  ^er  novifc   ToitiaA,  Sio^eo  par 


SmmER  SCHOOLS 


The  spot  la  retired,  fue  excellent,  uiil  materUl  to  paint  from  varied  and  abun- 
dant. The  object  is  by  rapid  fitudies  (or  one  month  to  accustom  the  ttudeot 
to  seize  promptly  the  color  value  and  relations  and  the  pictorial  elements 
essential  to  landscape  work.  Address,  Richard  ff.  Brooke,  17M1  Pennsylvania 
Avaouc,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
July  s  to  August  16. 
Offers,  beside  the  regular  College  Courses,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  Music,  Painting,  Law,  Medicine,  Sociology 
and  Pedagogy.  College  entrance  conditions  may  be  removed  and  college 
credit  given  to  (hose  doing  satisfactory  work.  The  instructors  ore  University 
professors.  Ample  facilities  for  library  and  laboratory  work.  The  location 
is  cool,  healthful  and  easy  of  access.  Linng  inexpensive.  Tuition,  S15  for 
a.  ^gle  course,  S25  for  two  or  more  courses.  Send  for  circulars.  The  Regis- 
trar, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

THE   BffYSTIC  SUMMER   SCHOOL. 
Mystic,  Conn. 

A  full  Summer  course,  beginning  June  ist  and  closing  November  ist,  givei 
a  very  fair  opportunity  for  the  out-of-door  painting  season.  Two  mornings 
each  week  will  be  given  to  open  air  criticisms.  Two  criticisms  weekly,  after- 
noons, in  the  studio,  from  the  costumed  model  and  advanced  work.  Friday 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  pictorial  composition.  Mystic  is  quaint, 
picturesque  and  historical.  The  sea,  river,  marshlands  and  wooded  hlUs  give 
a  variety  of  material  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  one  locality.  Instructor,  James 
E.  McBumey.     For  circular,  address  Mystic  Summer  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  17th  to  August  17th,  1907.  Drawing  and  Painting 
from  the  object,  out-door  sketching  for  beginners  and  advanced  students, 
Decorative  Design  and  Applied  Arts.  Sketching  from  costumed  figure. 
Composition  and  Illustration.  Special  doss  in  Water  Colors  under  Mr.  Fukawa 
Jioe  Basuke,  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

The  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  school  rooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  public  library  building. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Robert  Koehler,  Director,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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suwfER  scaoots 


SDMMKS  SCBOOL  Of  SdEOCB  fOR  ATUUmC  PftOVnCES  OF  CAHADA 

;  Sammm,  Data,  Jolj  2d  lo  i«^ 
isa»  ««  9t^  indata  PIVikal  B^  BMtocicd  Sd«KH,  Bin  B^HA 
DnvkBB.  H«aatf  TVrtiiiag,  etc  EiuollBCfit  foe  for  tkc  tm 
— to*i— iM  aoir  fa^gaw  AfjfliBMl«pit«ole»CTniotwill  bt  mail  to 
paattflfialaMkfraBaaktataffic^aaAaccaicctaa^oiBt.  For  dfcalar  cotttaia- 
feBciiflMHMattM.aMrH^  J.D.  SMaaii.S«crcUxT,  ChadoCttCoira,  P.  B.  I. 


OOLLSGt  OP  Pm  AXIS. 
»t2  Ttarvt  SttneL    Lot  i 


UnTBBSCTT  OF  SOUTHERH  CAUFORJOA. 

Ciiii,  Cal. 

amiOTar  Ohvot  is  Dkniac  Prtatiafc  nhmi  ■liag,  FsCtefy.  Tbe  sketch- 
he  dMM*  vOi  ««k»  n^  •»  Ikt  BiMMi,  the  mmmMm  mi  tfat  tea.  Orra- 
ter.    W.  L.  JntotM.  Dinclar. 

SUUER  SCHOOL  OF  THS  SOUTH,  UinVERSnT  OF  TEITVESSEE 
y ■<■■■■     SU  wnte — Jnc  25  id  A«(al  a. 
Sb  caooM  ia  ■aaaai  Tnimn^i  Ma  raaim  an  Draviac.    Back  aabftcla 
lorlMckmcCdpaiflsfnOTfdOTaxTdttwvkUi^ackegl.    MrfaiBi 
■aat  aai  ipsial  iaAovmctioa,  adinK  P.  P*  Cluloa,  i 

CHICAGO  ACADEirr  OF  F1K£  ARIS 

Macaal  An  aad  Dua^a  dnMa  Joly  ftk  la  Ancact  31A.  laatrncted  kf 
MiM  Ebbbi  ■.  Ckaitk  aad oikan  ol  <b«  n^alar facalty.  Fir*  luui— .  Tk« 
Pliafifka  of  Dwaca  ■a'  CoofatMaa;  Appticabon  to  Crafts;  Still  Ufe  in  aH 
■cCaaa;  Mcckuikal  Drawiay;  Drawiac  and  Paintii^  from  Life.  Aba 
■•AaAi*  CiMBta.  Cn£tt  and  Ctrtiflcatt  pwta.  Ttricioii,  Ss^m  per  auk 
CkHMB  fa  Dntainc*  Piwntiafc  DtaMcatsaa,  Cofaaurcial  Drtvinc  CartPM^ 
Wajarain.  etc.,  an  rBadnrlni  aB  ■■■iiimi  nma  ai  nac  of  year.  Tnttftn  for 
•NWBar,  tbfM  lahrtki^  $35^00.  Catakicoe  and  ha  of  kftardine  plB<«»  for- 
sinea  free*     AadfaH  K.  V.  Bcvaan,  Secretary,  6  Itaaiaofli  Smet,  CUcafak 


THE  ART  WSmUlh  OF  COICAGO 

SwMw School, kninning  Jaly  i,  1907.     Tkc  teackerawiU  be  ; 
iwlnRloisof  Ike  Art  laititsta.     Dcawiag,  UaBtralkNi,  Sca^ptw,  Patatti^ 
DniCnieg.  Jaly  1  lo  Septcaiker  10,  {it  wccki^,  Sis-oo.    Vormal  liirtiuUkia;, 
Jaly  1  to  AofflM  9,   (6  vacki)  Sa^joe.     Claaacs  ia  Pottery  aad  **■■'■—'■ 
Scad  for  Jaaa  booklet  pnag  complete  irfoeiaatioa  oaocenaag  aU  claaaa. 

Addreat  Ralyli  W.  BoIsmb,  Art  Inatitate,  CUcaco«  DL 
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SUMHER   SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  GUILD  OF  ARTS  AKD  CRAFTS 
In  the  Studio  Building,  Berkeley,  CaliforDta 
Summer  Session,  1907 

Special  courses  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  color  work,  letter- 
iog,  design,  illustration,  blackboard  drawing,  sketching,  etc.,  will  be  arranged 
for  teachers  in  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  grades  of  the  public 
and  private  schools.  Among  special  courses  will  be  one  in  designing  for 
manual  training  teachers,  special  drawing  teachers  and  those  interested  in 
craft  work  in  wood,  leather  or  metal.     Low  transportation  rales  to  Berkeley. 

The  classes  will  be  organized  for  the  six  weeks  session  on  Monday, 
June  X4th,  1907,  For  terms  and  enrollment  blanks,  address  F.  H.  Heyer, 
Director,  Studio  Building,  Berkeley,   California. 

5ote  -The  reguUr  term  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  open  in 
Berkeley  on  Tuesday,  September  3d. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FIKE  ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFT 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Instructors:  Elizabeth  Van  Valkenburg,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  High  School, 
Charlotte  Whitney  Stoddard,  Director  of  Drawing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Paul  V. 
Cloud,  Syracuse  Unirarn^.  Session  of  1907  opens  Tuesday,  July  16,  closet 
Friday,  August  16.  Classes  dftily  from  q  to  1 1  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
Pull  course  tuition,  $20,  payable  July  16.  Single  lessons  and  special  work,  50 
cents  the  lesson.  Special  attention  given  to  normal  methods,  the  requirements 
of  the  State  syllabus,  and  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  entrance  and 
state  examinations  in  drawing.  Subjects  treated:  composition,  landscape 
sketching  from  Nature,  applied  design,  perspective,  constructive  drawing, 
applied  design,  block  printing,  stencilling,  dyeing,  weaving,  basketry,  leather- 
tooling,  metal  piercing  and  clay  modelling.  Write  for  circular.  Paul  W. 
Cloud,  3Si  South  Crouse  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  After  July  1st,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.,  General  Delivery. 


DRAWING,    PAINHNG    AND    HANDICRAFT    ARE     ALSO    TAUGHT    IN 
THE  FOLLOWING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS: 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  Art  and  Manual  Trololag. 
State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  Drawing,  Industrial  Work. 
Prang  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  of  Applied  Design. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Art  Department. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Univer&it;  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Art,  Dnign,  HCiinual  TnJnuig. 
University  u(  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Drawiug  and  Handuroflt. 
I,onilnn  School  of  Art,  Kensington,  W.  London,  Painting  and  Drawinc. 
Univcrtily  nf  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.,  An  and  Manual  Training. 
The  Colorado  ChautauquA  and  Summer  School,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Art  and  Hanud 

Training. 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
Colorado  University,  Denver,  Colo.,  Art  and  Atanual  Training. 
Mr.  Ross  Turner,  Wilion,  Jl.  H.,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Mature. 
C«p«  May  School  of  Agticultnre,  Industrial  Art  and  Science,  Cape  May,  V,  J.. 

Manual  Training,  IndustHaJ  Worlc. 
Rhodr  Island  School  of  Design,  Pri^vtdence,  R.  I.,  Course  in  Art  Metal  Work. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Keller,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Summer  School  of  Pottery,  Edgerton,  Wis.,  Pottery  Making,  Decorating  and 

Burning. 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Col.,  Summer  School  of  Art,  Painting  and  Drawi^. 
Tcachaffl*  Summer  School  of  Methods,  Dover,  Delaware,  Drawing. 
Byrdcliffr  Summer  Art  School,  Woodstock,  If.  T.,  Painting  and  Metal  Work. 
Lyme  Summer  Art  School^  Lyme,  Conn.,  Painting,  Landscape  and  Figure- 
School  of  Practical  tlluMrating,  New  York  City,  Commercial  Art  and  Fashion 

Drawing. 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Frecdlander,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  Landscape,  Marine  ajod 

Fitrure  Painting. 
Badger  Siinimnr  School  of  Pottery^  Madison,  Wis.,  Matt  Olazes,  Hold  MAlcib(» 
Yair   University    Summer  School,   Hew    Haven,    Conn.,    Drawing,    Painting, 

Manual  Training. 
Mti»  Gertrude  Stiles,  Chicagv,   Ills.,   Book-binding  Classes  for   Teactaen 

Librarians. 
Kindergarten  Training  School,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,    Illustrative    Drawing 

and  Manual  Arts. 
Lewis   County    Summer  School,    Port  Leydtn,  H.  Y.,    Drawing  Department, 
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ARTS  BOOK 


GRADUATION  NUMBER 

PUBLISHED  BTf  THEDAVIS 
PRESS  -WORCESTER:  MASS 


MONTHLY   CONTEST 

rOR  TBE  BEST  DIUWINOS  BY  FRIMAny  AND  ORAM. 
MAR    eCUOOt    CRILDRBN     AS    BFKCIFIED    IN    ITIE 

DuilinB    far    June 

PrauuoD  Di  Tv>  Mat  School  Abi»  Boos,  1907 

PRIZES: 

ore  FIRST  PRIZE,   TTi*  School  Arte  Book  for  a  year,  ft  Pvi^mn 
Outfit,  %ad  tike  Guild  htdga  with  Gold  docorfitioa. 

FIVE  SECOIH)  PRIZES,  t&ch,  a  Box  i:YankUii>  Colored  Crayons, 
and  Uie  Guild  Badge  with  Bilvctr  Dci'ontion. 

TEn  THIRD  PRIZED,  ^^}nl<«>nt1H  Cal^Ddft^,  andHbe  Guild  Bodg^ 

TWEHTT  OR  MORE  FOURTH  FRIZES,  ewh,  the  Guild   Badgr. 

FORTY  OR  HOnORABLE   MEITTTOns,  each,  oomo  pub* 

llah«d  in  uii;  o.uuol  Alia  Book. 


■picifiod  in  th«  Ouibi 

povtAffica  Mddnm  oa  tbe  bftck,  m&d  inuit  b» irnt 


n.  mam  b«  SDodoXM 


EBimY  TURKER  BAILEY.  -  Hortli  Bdtuata,  }£M.n. 

Ih«»to(s  Ahoald  anm  at  Vortb  ficiluAtc  oa  «r  betora  ]vAf  t,  i^bj. 


(^.Heiul  oofy  7<Mi7  toEt  wotk.     N9%'er 


Ave  itweta  from  a  •ehnoL. 
{...—  .,,.  r^iB  b*ck  of  ach 

tlrnwlCK*  vrill  ba  ivtumni  on^  ujiufl  raqoBA  «b«s  aocoo^panlod  with  ttiffidftst 
p£Hl*Ca 

A w  * iifM    Will    Us     AjfNoaircnD     in     tnb     Ocronait.      1907,      Ncuiaa 


NOTICE 


To  our  Subscribers: 

Just  compare  a  recent  number  ot  The 
School  Arts  Book  with  any  number  in 
Volumes  I  or  II.  Notice  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  Contributors,  the  number  of  Depart- 
ments, the  number  of  Illustrations.  Compare 
the  Color  Plates  in  Volume  VI  with  those  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  All  this  enlarging  ,and 
enriching  of  the  magazine  has  been  inevitable, 
and  so  also  has  been  the  increase  in  the  expense 
of  publication.  In  fact,  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  the  publication  at  the  present  price. 
Believing  that  our  subscribers  appreciate  the 
situation,  and  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  maintaining  the  present  character  of  I'he 
School  Arts  Book,  we  have  decided  to  make 
the  price  of  subscription  on  and  after  July 
the   15th,   1907, 


$1.50 


PIcAW  mentinn  The  8obool  Art*  Book  wben  writing  to  •drvrtiten. 


The  School  Arts  Book 

INFORMATION. 

THF.  SC'HCIOL  AK'I'S  BOOK  is  an  ilhislmtcd  monthly  nrngnrine  devoted  to  the 
service  of  tliose  wlio  teach  drawing  and  the  allied  art*  in  8ch«>ls.  It  fitandu  for 
beauty  in  school  work,  and  a  richer  and  more  joyful  school  life,  and  welcomeK 
all  contributions  towards  tluit  cn<l.  II  i»  published  every  month  except  July 
and  Augtt9t. 

PRICE.  The  subooriplion  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  payable  iu  advance. 
Fourteen  cents  (seven  two-cent  sf-ampe)  a  copy. 

CHANCE  OK  ADDRESS.  Change  of  addrewt  cannot  be  made  Ut«T  than  15th 
of  month  preceding  dat«  of  issue.  Both  old  and  new  nddre»  ahntild  be  gi\*en. 
Sulworibeni  who  fail  to  give  notice  of  change  are  rosponaible  for  payuicut  for 
all  copies  sent  until  notice  is  received.  Post  offices  do  not  forward  second  clasa 
matter. 

DISCONTINUANCE.  A  subscriber  who  wishes  the  magasine  discontinued, 
should  send  notice  to  that  cfTect  direct  to  the  Publishers,  never  to  nn  agent. 
If  no  such  notice  is  received  the  publiuhc^m  will  understand  that  a  continuance 
of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

REMITTANCES.  Do  not  send  money  by  mail  oxeept  in  a  t«gistered  lott«r. 
Use  a  check,  express  order,  or  money  order.  All  orders  and  checks  lo  l>e  mads 
out  to  The  Davw  Prk36, 

MANrSCRirrS.  Manuscnpta  intended  for  publication  shotUd  be  wnt  lo  the 
tVJitor,  North  Scituate.  >!»»!«..  two  rriontlisin  advance  of  the  lime  for  publjcatino. 
DRAWiNf'..S.  All  drawinp*  intended  for  reproduction  must  be  sent  Bat.  Al- 
most any  sort  of  drawing  may  be  reproduced  by  the  holf-tODO  procua.  But  Un« 
drawings  should  t>e  at  least  twice  the  sise  ret^uirod  in  the  book,  and  should  have 
jot    black    lines   only. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Print*  intended  for  reproduction  by  half-tone,  should  l» 
larger  than  the  desired  illustration,  clear  and  sharp,  and  upon  a  gelatine  or  other 
smooth  surface  pa  per - 

OBJECTS.     When  convenient,  objeola  intended  for  reproduction  by  half-tone 
would  better  be  sent  to  the  publisherv  direct,  rather  than  photographs  of  tho 
objects,  unless  the  phntograplis  are  excellent,  and  such  as  described  in  the  pn>- 
viouB  paragraph. 
LETTERS.    Address  oil  bustnesa  communications  to 
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OUTLINES 

FOR 

COLORING 


FIRST    TWELVE    BIRDS 

The  illustration,  which  is  less  than  one-half  original 
size,  represents  one  of  the  twelve  birds  which  form  this 
worthy  packet.  Each  bird  is  drawn  in  a  natural  position, 
an  attitude  which  reveals  the  color  markings.  They  are 
printed  in  gray  tint  on  antique  paper,  9x12  inches. 
There  are  four  sheets  of  each  kind,  making  in  all  48 
outlines.  The  packet  also  contains  four  copies  of  a  color 
chart,  and  a  leaflet  of  quotations  and  instructions. 

The    price   is   75   cents, 

with  a  discount  to   schools  ordering   ten   or   more  sets. 

SEND   NOW   FOR   PACKET   NO.  8 


Published   by    THE    DAVIS    PRESS,    Worcester,    Mass. 


FlaaM  OMntion  Tha  Sohool  Art*  Book  when  writinc  to  advertiaen. 
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JAPANESE 

BIRDS   AND 

ANIMALS 

NINE      PRINTS 

Fac-simile    reproductions    in    delicate    colors 
and  black,  including  the 

TURTLE                         CRANE 
RABBIT                          WREN 
LOBSTER                       CROW 
GOLD  FISH                    POULTRY 
WHITE    MICE 

Beautifully  hand  printed  on  Japanese  paper, 
and  imported  for  school  use. 

PRICE    $1.50 

THE    DAVIS    PRESS.    Worcester.    Mass. 

PImm  nHntioB  TIm  Sohool  Arta  Book  whn  writins  to  mAymtiiatn. 


<LThe  attention  of  High  School  instructors 
in  Drawing  and  of  directors  and  instructors 
in  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 
in  elementary  grades  is  called  to  an  examina- 
tion to  be  held  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July 
1 ,  1 907,  For  particulars,  address  Henry 
Snyder,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 


COPPER     AaZORK 

BY   AUGUSTUS   F.   ROSE 

Q  Meul  is  widely  recognized  as  an  educational 
material;  but  beautiful  and  sensible  designs  in 
metal,  simple  enough  for  public  school  pupils, 
are  not  as  widely  distributed  as  they  will  be  when 
the  teachers  of  handicraft  throughout  the  country 
are  familiar  with  this  helpful  and  admirable  book. 
The  author  is  an  artist-artisan  of  ability  and  a 
most  successful  teacher.  His  book  will  take  its 
place  at  once  as  an  authority. 

Orderly  la  ArrancsaieBt.  Clear  Id  Statenant. 

Rich  In  Illustration. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1,50. 
THE    DAVIS    PRESS.     WORCESTER,    MASS. 


SUMMER     SCHOOLS 

SIXTH     ANNUAL    SESSION 

OF   THE 

AUGSBURG 
Summer  School  of  Drawing 

FREE    HAND  — TWO    COURSES 
COURSES    IN    WATER    COLORS    AND    DECORATIVE 

DRAWING 
A    COURSE    IN     MECHANICAL    DRAWING 

A  Term  of  Eighteen  Days  2i  Chicago,  lU, 
July  Sth  to  July  27tK  1907 

Direct  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  the  Busineti  Manager, 

Mr.  E.  S.  SMITH,  228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

-^One  of  the  speakers  on  Drawing  at  the  R.  £.  A.  meeting,  Los  Angeles, 
will  be  Mrs.  H.  T.  Jenkins  of  Pomona  College,  Ckremont,  Cal. 

Third  Year  of  the  Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and  Industry 

at  Boothbay  Harbor  and   Monhegan    Island.    Maine 

From  July  8th  to  August  17th  Write  for  circular 

A.  G.  RANDALL.  Manager,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

NEW     YORK     UNIVERSITY 

A   Sptclal   Three   WecM    (60    hour)   Course,  July    Ut    to    iQlta.   by 

Dr,   JAMES   PARTON    HANEY 

1.  METHoitt  uF  Teachim;  anh  Sui'krvision  ok  thk  Manual  Arts. 

2.  COI-OR    ASn    A»'t>MKti    Desicn. 

Work  c«|>eclstt;  «.rmii|fctl  for  Kupcrrjaors.    Pee.  fJO.OO.    CcmI  of  Uviuf  motlcnite. 

&M11)  for  cpe\:lat  cttcutar  nl  Ihls  "MaDHal  ArU  Courvc''  to 

Pral.  JAMES  e.  LOl/On.  New  Varli  Ualvermlly,  Wachlactoa  !^.  8..  Naw  Vorfc  City, 

VWmm  niaatkMi  TIh  aefaoc4  Art*  Book  wlua  wnttnt  Co  adrartlaBra. 


' 


SUMMER     SCHOOLS 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Providence,   R.  I. 

Out-door  Sketch  Class  Mabei,  M.  Woodward 

Out-door  Illustration  1.  Bkewstkr  Hazeltov 

Arts  and  Crafts  Weaving  Herman  O.  Werner 

Colonial  Architecture  Eleazer  B.  Homer 

Machine  Design  and  Shop  Observation  Warren  S.  1*ocke 

Decorative  Design,  Theory  and  Application       Una  A.  Clarkk 
Art  Metal  Work  Auousirrs  F.   Rose 

Send    for    Circular   of    Inforntation. 

Address    E.  B.  HOMER,    Director. 

OUT-OrDOOR  SKETCniNa 

MAWNEANDIANOSCAPE    OlL-WATERCOLOS. 

>ENCU.  kut  CHARCOAL  WITH  PUA5ANTBT 

VACATION  SURROnromcS If  you 

do  hot   sketch .  come  and  eiijiry'  the  ftnnahtiie 
the  sea. the  woodA.  the  birds  airtd  flowert  at 


t»ffat2  CAjnp 


4^*-  Lanesville.  {Cf^4nff  Mass. 

fegnge  room  early,  number  timitcd- Write  far  bonhlet. 
JliiOMcauu.in  B«aeM>  Street,  Lovtell*  Masa 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

2137-2239  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Cnininpf     Tprni        SHmm^t-  Clatu-J  fi  M/  City.  Mny  tbc  i^th  loS«pl«mber  the  flth.  i()07. 

OUIIimcl  Itllll  in,tniclor«.  BriiMt  L^wioo.  Kenal«tb  I1ay««  Mtller.  Prank 
Alvak  Pmrtomt.  Qraca  O.  Lyaa.  Dally  Clauci:  Life.  Portrciture.  Slilt  life,  IlluBtni- 
tlon.ComposiUoD  and  DcRfKii.    Ofim  Air  Oittiri  under  nrneM  I.awsoti 

furopfan  Summer  Class    "«|-i-*«»-  »«^*-«;V,''-  ;"*""  ""  *^*^I- 

■^  ln«tructorA.  Kaberl  Hrnrl,  Douglas  John  Conaah. 

I,?aviaK  New  York  June  istli  und  Jane  iMti<  tbc  latter  ditc  for  tbe  cotiTcnience  of 
teacher*  of  Art.  iipccial  rate*  for  those  not  studying.  Hot  rate*  aod  further  partlc* 
ulara.  addreaa,    DOIHILAS  JOHN  CONNAH.   President. 


Pleaaa  mantioD  The  School  Arta  Buok  vlivn  wriiiui  to  a<Jveni>«r». 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  INDUSTRY 


KETTELLE    SCHOOL    OF  ARTS 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  Inc. 

SW  BOVr.STON  ST..  BOSTON. 
PRACTICAL  PROORESSIVB. 

Full  conrse*  to  aII  btUDchei  o1  BttUCic 
crs(tamRn«hip,  painllnf .  Uluslratioa  and 
deaigu.  fVpeclal  courtt*  (or  tcachrr», 
Corrc»pODdc-occ  work  for  ttiote  llnng:  ml  a 
dl«Uac«  flighcat  recommcnditloDS  from 
teadloK  tntcbera.  Before  cbooainf  a  achool 
write  for  our  circular. 


-4-The  work  of  Professor  William 
Woodward  ^M.  N.  A.  S.)  of  Tulane  Dni- 
versily,  was  recentl^made  the  subject 
of  a  full  page  of  illustrations  In  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Daily  Picayune 
of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Woodward's 
poitrBits  and  landscapes  have  made 
him  famous  throughout  the  south. 


SLOYD  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Xl'::^t.Z  ^-.c^,?..*, 

Tcachera  filling  lor  Grammar  aud  High  acfaool  work ;  High  School  Courae  Laclodca  Turn- 
log,  Carving  and  M«ta1  work.  Nioe  moniha  «oura«  from  September  to  June  Hot  full 
parlicnlara,  addreai   Cdbtaf  CaRSSon,    Principal.  39  North  Bennet  Street.  Boatoa,  Maw. 


THOMAS      NORMAL      TRAINING      SCHOOL 

(Pounded  in  t88S  by    Ura.    Hmm*  A.  TnoMAt) 

There  Is  a  very  great  demand  for  Public  School  teachers  who  can  combine 
Drawing  and  Music  or  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

The  Couriea  In  this  School  ore  exceptional!/  practical  and  thoro,  and 
require  but  one  School  year  for  completion.  Entrance  m&y  be  made  at  aiiv 
lime.     Write  for  catalog  and  copy  of  "Chronicle"  to   Louia  A.  Thomaa,  Sec'y. 

5SX    Woodward    Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

-^The  Art  Association  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  holds  its  annual  exhibition, 
June  11-25.  1'his  flssociation  and  its  work  recently  formed  the  subject  of 
an    illustrated    article    in    the   Outjook. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRIAL     ARTS 

Of  the  CITY  OF  TRENTON,  -is  like  an  English 
School  of  Art  or  a  German  Portbildungs-Schule  in  its  thorough- 
ness and  belief  in  first  principles."  Special  attention  given  to 
ceramics.     Send  for  circular.     Tuition  twelve  dollars  per  year. 

FRANK   FORREST    FREDERICK,    Director, 
219  East  State  Street  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Plaaaa  maaUoa  Tha  School  Arta  Book  wkao  wnUog  to  advartiaara. 


SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL   ART 

OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    MUSEUM 
PHILADELPIA 

Registers  over  one  thousand  pupils  annually.     36  teachers, 
lliorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 
Especial  emphasis  on  the  Craftsmanship  idea, — wood-work,  leather-work. 

metaUwork,  pottery,  etc. 
Standards  high,  fees  moderate.     Demand  for  graduates  to  fill  responsi- 

lile  positions,  always  in  excess  of  the  available  supply. 
The   school   offers   especial   advantages  to  grade   teachers   who  have 

developed  artistic  inclination  and  ability,  and  who  wish  to  identify 

themselves    with    the    most    important   educational    movement    of 

modem  times. 

For  circulars  and  all  information  address  the  Principal, 
LESLIE     W.     MILLER 
Broad   and  Pine   Streets,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-^Tbe  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ebu 
A.  Sargent,  opens  its  sununer  session  at  343  Wcet  S7tb  Street,  June  ist. 

-4^  The  clasees  in  Drawing  at  the  Hyannis  Summer  School  will  have  as 
tostructor  this  season,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  most  enthus- 
iastic and  stimulating  teacher. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSESM 

COHRSKS     IN 

DRAWING,     PAINTING.     ARTS     and     CRAFTS 

iNSTnucTOBs:  Philip  L.  Halk,  Botton,  HuiMAHif  Dudlky  Murthv,  Boston, 
H.  G.  RoGitRs,  Boston. 

Tnlkloa    ^te    «    taDtxi.    ■dcDlta   to    All    •1bu«s.       Addi****    pr*.   fH.  b. 
liltebcll.  Wor*«««*B   Hrt  |ia«*aBa. 


I 


TENTH   YVAK.       rWIT   TIRM    BaOlNI   OCTOBEK    rOtST. 


P1«M*  Bwottoo  Tk»  8d»ool  Art*  Book  whan  vhUac  to  sdnrtiMT* 


New    York    School    of    Industrial    Art 

Removed  to  343  West  S7th  Street.  New  York. 

Incorpoiated  under  thv  RetfmU  of  the  Unlveraity  of  Ihe  Slste  at  New  York. 

Full  Academic  Department— Collese  Prcparmtory  Bud  Arl  Traloltiic.  Dtpart- 
meat  of  Design  ancf  Illuetratlon— Thcoty  of  Desinn.  Architecture!  nrnwlng. 
SLetned  Gleas  and  MurnI  PainUnH  (I.Lfe  cIaiic*  uader  J.  William  Foidick).  D«cc>rtti*c 
Illtiitrktioa  end  AdvcrtiicnicDt  Wntiug  Domestic  Art  Departtnent~l>enii[titiiK  end 
UekiDKCosinmes.  Norxnat  Art  and  Manual  Training  Depariment-rrcpBrcs 
Art  Teechere  for  public  end  private  eehoolt.  Department  of  Applied  Arts— ^Vood 
Carving,  Metal  Work  sad  Jewelry;  Lentber  TooIiuk  and  Hoolcbinflin*; .  I'ollrr>-  Mnkinjt. 
Flrlag  sad  QlacinB;  Saakelry,  WeaviafT.  etc.  Correspondence  De  pa rtmcnt— Norma ! 
Art  TrsinitiB.  Interior  Decoration  and  Textile  Design.  Cottume  Dcclgu.  Diplomas. 


Catalog. 


ELISA  A.  5ARUENT,  Pros. 


'f-When  a  daily  nevspaper  in  a  city  of  65000  devotes  a  double  column  on 
its  front  page,  with  a  display  heading  "The  Progress  of  the  Hantial  Aiis/' 
to  the  address  of  its  Supervisor  of  Drawing  before  its  Masters  Club,  it  is  time 
for  congratulations  all  around.  The  School  Arts  Book  felicitates]  the  City  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  Lawrence  Daily  Eagle,  The  Masters  Club,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Scribner.  Education  is  the  Republic's  chief  business,  as  our  best  news- 
paper editors  well  know.     Happy  is  the  city  that  holds  such  editors. 


Through  the   Heart  of  the   Rockies 
Into  the  Land  of  Gold 

^Colorado  Springs  to  The  Cripple  Creek  Mining  District,  over  The 
Cripple  Creek  Short  Line,  (only  45  miles)  is  the  one  day  trip  where 
you  not  only  see  The  Grandest  of  Scenery,  but  The  Greatest  of  Gold 
Camps  as  well.  This  trip  is  one  of  pleasure  and  education. 
^For  The  National  Educational  Association  a  rate  of  $2.50  for  the 
round    trip   will    apply  during  the  entire  months  of  July  and   August. 

BREAK     YOUR     JOURNEY 

at  Colorado  Springs  and  view  the  scenic  features  of  The  Pike's  Peak 

Region, 

^  Write  for  our  booklet,   "Wonderful    Scenery   and    Precious   Gold." 

W.  A.  MATLOCK,    Traffic   Manager,    C.  S.  &  C.  C.  D.  Ry. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

»  Plassa  luenlioD  The  SokocJ  ArU  Book  when  wriUng  to  salverttaar*. 
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'*  Novelty 
and  Charm" 


BREEZY 

NOVA 
SCOTIA 


Rest  and 
Recreation 


VIA 


The  "OCEAN  SHORE"  Route 


HALIFAX  AanUTHWESTERN 


"A  Trip   Abroad 

\'t;stibuled 

Express  Trains     ' 
with 
Buffet 

near  Home" 
Interesting  People, 

Parlor  Car 

Interesting  Occupations, 

daily 

Beautiful   Natural 

between 

Scener)'. 

YARMOUTH 

Cool  Climate, 

ant] 
HALIFAX 

,          Splendid  Hunting 
and  Fishing. 

Close  connection  at 
YARMOUTH 

with  steamers 
t'rom 

BOSTON 

Fart   from  Boston 

to  lialifax  and 

return 

S14.00 

good   for  stop-over 
anywhere,  as  often 

ft&  desired,  good 
until    October    itt- 


For  full  particubrs,  Rates,  Timetables,  etc..  write  to^day  to 

G.  £.  BEEKMAN«  New  England  Passenger  Agent 
393  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


OR 


P.  MOONEY,  General  Passenger  Agent.  HALIFAX.  N.  S. 


PUuB  mcotioo  TIm  Sokool  kxU  Booh  wbM  mt^Uoc  to  adnrtim*. 


UNIT    POEMS? 

POEMS     TO     REMEMBER 

THEY   ARE: 

200  Pqcms  of  recognized  worth. 
Each  printed  upon  a  separate  leaflet, 
AH  of  uniform,  standard  size. 
Uniformly  punched  at  back  edges. 

To  admit  of  cumulative  binding. 

To   permit   insertion   of   manuscript. 

Worthy  of  the  most  artistic  cover, 

^  The  majority  of  school  children  are  required  to  memorize 
from  ten  to  twenty  poems  yearly.  The  usual  method  of 
supplying  copy  from  the  blackboard  causes  eyestrain  and 
begets  errors,  besides  depriving  the  pupil  of  the  aid  of 
visualization  which  is  afforded  by  the  printed  page.  It  is 
the  word  of  prominent  educators  that  each  child  should  be 
provided  with  an  individual  printed  copy  which  he  should 
retain  while  copying,  or  better,  while  memorizing,  or  best, 
as  permanent  property. 

^UNIT  POEMS  are  sent  forth  to  mee;  this  need.  Send 
postal  card  for  catalog  and  sample. 

CUO  IT  NOWl 

UNIT  PRESS,  389  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Pl«wM  mvatiaa  Th«  Sobool  ArU   Book  wImm  wtiluf  lo  KdwrtiMra, 


GHAS.  SCHENK.  Publisher,  10  E.  Uth  St..  New  York  City 

m-i>mmmHs  to  Artisti  the  folloiUHf  hooki; 
ArllsUc  p<Mc«  of  male,  fcmilc  and  cbildreo— 

Allesorln.  y>  Plates 

DoDifr;,  Pcinture,  19  Plates        .... 

I'upUIa  by  Hvoais  snd  Martoton 

Dw^ttment  Ijlhotraphlc,  40  Platei  .... 

Draperies  in  Action,  .;6  Ptatea  .        ,        .        . 

Mucha  ]/art  Decoraiiv^r  s?  Plalea 
Mucha  CompoHUlon  FiRurale,  )6  Plates 

Mucha  Usee.  15  Plates 

Pones  of  Chtldrco.  78  Photos  frotn  Lite 

Wild  and  Domeallc  Animals,  PbotO*  (rata  Life 

Anatomy  o(  •  Horae 

All  orders  C  O.  D.  or  Mall  Orders  promptly  delivered. 


4- The  Summer  SchiwI  of  the  South  At  KnozvUle,  Tenn.,  will  have  among 
its  lecturers  and  teachers  of  art  educatioaal  topics  this  season,  Mr.  Fred  H- 
Daniels  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Royal  B.  Farnum,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Farnum  is  the  efficient  instructor  in  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art. 

>-The  School  committee  of  the  dty  of  Boston  has  adopted  the  Milton  Bradley 
Sundard  Water  Colors  and  Wax  Crayons  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
The  step  was  not  taken  rashly,  it  was  thoroughly  well  considered. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


Include  1500 
lubjects  on 
Greek  and 
Italian  Art, 
many  of  which 
have  never 
been  published 
elsewhere  In 
tnex  pe  nslve 
form. 

Size   5)3  X  8    Inches- 
One  cent  each,   or    135  for  $1.00, 
Send  a  stamp   for  catalogue. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 

17  TRINITY    PLACe.    BOSTON.    MA58. 


Japanese  Color  Prints 

From  ten  cent* 

Elxclusive    Hand     Made     Piints    in 

Japanese    Cedar    Frames 

From    li. 00  —  Delivery  prepaid 


BRUSHES. 
LAMP  and  CANDLE  SHADES 

Various  goods. 
9lsnps  or  Money  Order. 


JAMES  B.  GODDARD,  Importer 
372  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ttlepbooe,  Bock  Bay  JI9«-3 
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rieaw)  mvDtioo  The  School  Art*  Book  when  wriliDg  lo  Adrertiaen 


GREAT    REMOVAL  SALE 


A   SPECIAL   LOT  OF 


JAPANESE 

PRINTS 


COPIES    OF 

OLD     HIROSHIGE 

LANDSCAPES 

33  subjects 


To  close  out  during  our  Removal  Sale 
5    Cents    Each 


BUNKIO     7VVATSUKI 

At  the  Sign  of  the  White  Rabbit 
380  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


>-The  course  in  Elementary  Manual  Training  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  (his 
summer  Till  present  the  subject  in  ■  new  light.  Exercises  and  materials  will 
not  be  considered  as  such,  but  only  as  to  their  usefulness  in  working  out 
ideas.  The  doll  bouse,  the  farm,  village  and  city  life,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
illustrative  matter  incident  thereto,  all  typical  problems,  will  be  worked  out  on 
the  table.  In  addition  much  attention  wilt  be  given  to  design  applied  to 
school  papers,  invitations,  posters,  etc.  This  plan  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  the 
coune  elastic  and  useful  to  all  classes  of  students. 

The  students  in  the  Pottery  class  will  experiment  with  t  small  kiln  such 
as  can  be  built  by  pupils  in  the  elementary  school. 

If  you   are    interested    in 

JAPANESE     ART 

and  are  coming  to   Chicago  during   the   summer   Tacation.  you   are   InTJted 
to  call  on 

Miss  May  Armstrong,  X13  Auditorium  Building 

and  ficc  the  application  fn  Kernmtc  Art-     A  nice  line  of  iluHIci  with  treatment 
in  Japanese  and  conventional  to  rent. 

rtpMB  meuUuo  The  School  ArU  Book  when  vmUnc  io  mIwUmii.  sti 
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Free  to  School  Arts  Book  Readers 


IN  ANY  effort  which  has  for  its  object  the  beHerment 
of  life's  conditions  and  the  attainment  of  an  ideal,  it  is 
always  a  distinct  satisfaction  to  address  oneself  to  those 
who  appreciate  the  object  sought. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  a  verj'  attractive  booklet,  entitled  "CHIPS,"  just 
written  by  Mr.  Guslav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  and  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

It  is  certain  that  while  Mr.  Stickley  and  his  work 
are  known  to  a  very  large  and  growing  audience,  readers  of  this 
magazine  are  in  special  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  that  work  as  a 
force  tending  to  broaden  and  deepen  life  and  work  in  the  best  sense. 
In  this  new  booklet  Mr.  Stickley  has  made  so  clear  a  statement  of 
his  position  and  so  thorough  an  exposition  of  the  "  Craftsman  " 
principles  that  everyone  who  is  truly  interested  in  the  "  Better  Art. 
Belter  Work,  and  a  Belter  and  More  Reaisonable  Way  of  Living"  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  "  CHIPS." 

It  is  offered  absolutely  without  cost  to  those  who  wilt  take  the 
trouble  to  write  for  it,  for  the  booklet  is  for  free  though  not  promiscuous 
circulation. 

Mr.  Stickley  in  '*  CHIPS  "  has  written  in  an  intimate  and  personal 
way  of  his  work  and  it  is  certain  that  a  careful  reading  of  it  will  not 
only  greatly  enhance  the  charm  and  the  interest  in  "Crah'SMAn  " 
furniture  and  fittings,  as  such,  but  wiU  reveal  the  steady  purpooe  and 
principle  which  Mr.  Stickley  has  constantly  in  view. 

*' CHIPS"  is  a  volume  of  sixty-four  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 
and  will  prove  a  fitting  representative  of  "  Cmaftsman  "  things  in 
general.  It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  on  receipt  of  your  request, 
giving  name  and  address. 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY:  THE  CRAFTSMAN 
29  West  34th  Street,    New  York 


Www  mcDlloo  Tb«  School  Aw%M  Bcmk  «U»u  itnling  lo  advertusra. 


Kvijt 


Cfc^NW  for  our  '*  Book  of  Back  Numbers,"  mailed 
FREE  on  application  If  you  mention  The  School 
Arts  Book.  It  gives  you  a  complete  list  of  articles  on 
Metal,  Leather,  Wood,  Basket-making,  Rugs.  Jewelry, 
Simple  Furniture,  etc.,  the  numbers  of  Kkramic  Studio 
in  which  these  articles  appear  and  the  price. 

Don't  send  unless  you  are  interested  in  the  work! 


Keramic    Studio    Publishing   Company 
Syracuse,    New    York 


TEACHERS   who   visit  the   N.  E.  A.    (July   8  is,    1907^ 
1.05    Angeles.)    should    take    the      SIERRA     EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS   to  inform  themselves  of  school  conditions  on 
THE     PACIFIC    COAST. 
50  cents  a  year,  samples  free.     Published  by 

BOYNTON    ca,    ESTERLY 

of  the  California  Teachers'  Agency 

Kstftlilisbrd  18*5,  by  C.  C.  BoytHoii 

We   have   placed   more   than   jooo  teachers,  of  whom  over  2600 
temfurs  were  Ji tared  in  Caii/brnia. 

4x8   First   National    Bank    Bldg.,    Berkeley.    Cal. 

$1$  Stimson  Block.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Send  for  printed  matti-r,  ttev. 


Flous  mvotioQ  TIm  tiehool  An*  Book  «L*a  wrilini  tu  advvittMn. 
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5,000    TEACHERS    WANTED 

Wc  want  5,000  teachers  each  to  order  a  set  of 

The  Augsburg  Drawing  Manuals 

C^You  will  not  regret  it.  You  cannot  invest  $2.25  to  better  advantage, 
You  would  not  hesitate  to  invest  $2.25  if  you  thought  it  would  increase 
your  salary  $5,00  per  month,  and  it  iruiy  do  even  more.  It  has  done  so 
for  others.  Order  a  set  toKiay— keep  thera  for  15  days  and  return  to  us 
if  not  satisfactory  and  have  your  money  refunded. 


The  Special  Merita  of  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing  arc: 

It  Is  Well  Graded. 

Easjr  to  Learn,  as  the  plan  U  ilmple,  methods  plain  and  the  prindple  dear. 
Easy  to  Teach,  as  U  shows  the  what,  the  Aow^  and  the  wkem  of  drawing. 
Ii   a  Self  Instructor,  as   leachera  pick    up    the  plan    readily  and  without 

assistance  or  confusion. 
Utilizes  the  Four  Great  Mediums,  the  Pencil,  Crayon,  Pent  and  Brush. 
Parenthetical  References  al  the  top  of  each  page  in  the  practice  books  refer 

to  the  Manual  and  chapter  therein*  where  the  teacher  may    find   her 

Instructions  and  help  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work    outlined  on 

the  particular  page. 

Maphjai.  I.  Is  a  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  showing  simple  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  that  Is,  to 
pupils  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of  age. 

Manuai.  I,  should  be  in  the  hands  01  all  teachers  In  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades. 

Manl'ai.  It.  presents  a  regular  course  In  Free  Hand  Drawing  for  pupils  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixih,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  This  course  fs  intended  to 
lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  in  the  art  of  graphic  representation,  after 
which  any  special  branch  of  drawing  may  t>e  followed  by  the  pupil. 

Ma^'UAL  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  In  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Manual  III.  contains  short  yet  complete  i;ourses  la  brush  drawing,  water- 
color  work,  pen  drawing,  chalk  modeling,  drawing  the  human  head  and  figure, 
designing,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Price.  75  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Address,    EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   CO. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


riftue  tueuUua  'Ilia  Scbuul  Aru  Dook  wb«a  vntUig  to  advrtUHCs. 


Hotel  for  Mechanical  Drawiog 
Architectural  Drawing  Plates,  Polio  I  and  11 
Mechanical  Drawing  Aiphabeta 
Taylor  Patent  Drawing  Papers 


6«nt  on  approval,    10  <lay«  •Kaniaatico 

•THE  TAYLOR -HOLOEN   CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


CCLAY  MODEUNG  AND  POTTERY  WORK  are  very 
much  on  the  tJp  grade  in  all  schools;  you  have  probably  con- 
sidered taking  the  matter  up  but  perhaps  felt  that  you  did  not 
quite  understand  it.  We  publish  a  booklet  "Webb's  Manual  of 
Oay  Work  and  Pottery  Firing/'  which  explains  the  work  very 
thoroughly,  we  wtU  send  it  to  you  on  request;  also  our  catalogue 
of  clay,  glazes,  potters'  wheels^  kilns,  etc. 
The  W«bb  Pottery  Co.,  3J49-3I5J  Cottage  Grove  Ave^  Chicago,  DL 

4-No  better  instruction  in  Art  Metal  Work  can  be  found  than  that  to  b« 
given  this  summer  by  Augustus  F.  Rose,  author  o(  "Copper  "Work,"  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Providence  is  a  famous  center  for  sUver- 
amithing  and  jewelry.     The  pupils  there  have  every  advantage. 

^'The  Toacbers'  Summer  School  of  Methods,  which  enrolled  130  in  its  draw- 
Ing  clattses  last  season,  will  open  its  fifth  session  at  the  Wilmington  Conference 
Academy^   Dover,   Del.,   June   24th. 


Handicraft  and  Art  Supplies. 

Wl^  carry  a  full  line  of  Construction  Work  and  Art  Supplies  for  schooU, 
and  our  prices  will  interest  jrou.     RalHa,  Recdc,    Leathera,    Wearing 
Material*.  Papen.  Metal  Work  Material  and  Ttx>U.  Supplies  for  Draw 
ing  and  Color  Work,  and  School  Supplies  generallj.     CATALOcrx  on  Appli- 
cation. 

GAt^DEN  CITV  BDUCATIOHAIi  CO. 


40   D«arboi*D   Stl>««t 


CHICAOO.  tbb. 


When  using  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  oil  rolors.  tr>'  their 
Linseed  Oil,  Pale  Drj'ing  Oil,  Picture  Copal  Varnish  and  Turpciiiine, 
all  in  I  and  2  oz.  Bottles.     New  York  Office.   298  Broadway. 


(lleaaB  ownitiuD  Tlia  Scttool  Arta  Hook  when  nntinc  to  blvcrti 


BRADLEY'S 

"STANDARD" 

WATER  COLORS 

In  Pans  In  Cakes  In  Tubes 

Fur  all  Grades  of  School  and  Art  Work 


The  official  adoption  of  Bradley's 
Water  Colors  by  the  Ciiy  of 
Boston,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
other  important  cities  and  towns, 
is  a  significant  endorsement  of 
their  superiority. 


WrMe  as  tor  valiuMe  liicrjiufo  i  M.>nl  fr««l  concemlns  Wjifa-r 
ftnlnr  Work  In  i:«n«r.il  jnJ  Br-iJt'-y\  W-itef  Colfiri  In  pjirtlcul.ir 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atljntj  San  Francisco 


PUu«  meoUoD  TIm  School  ArU  Book  wtwti  wrilios  Co  adverttMra.  xxU 
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IVE  THE  CHILDREN  under  your  charge 
the  very  best  pencils  with  which  to 
do  their  work.  It  will  come  back 
to  you  fourfold.  A  workman  will 
always  do  his  best  work  when  his 
tools  are  in  good  condition. 

DIXON'S  AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE  PENCILS 
have  grown  steadily  in  favor,  because 
they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  school  pencil.  They  come  in  all  grades  of  softness,  and  at 
prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  no  matter  what 
sum  you  had  originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Send  i6  cents  for  a  package  of  abundant  samples. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  Clly.  N.J 


Your  color  work  will  lie 
better  done  if  your  pupils 
have  Devoe  Colors. 

These  colors  are  of  un- 
varying uniformity.  We 
offer  a  larger  assortment  of 
color  boxes  than  you'll  get 
elsewhere. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Fulton   and    Williams   Streets 

NEW     YORK 

Also    CHICAGO   and    KANSAS    CITY 


s-«i& 


Plenve  menrioo  Tfae  School  ArU  Book  whra  wrilinc  to  ndrertupn 


A  HOMEY   RUG 

Ught  sky  bine,  omiigr,  black  xnO  wlillr 

Made  on    The    Faribault    School 
Loom,  large  size,  19  x  19  inches. 
I    These  rugs   can    easily    be    made    at 
it<>me,  we  have  mniiy  chuice  designs  and 
are  making  a  special  offer  of 

A   Loom, 

Material  for  a  rug,  all  wool, 

Needle.    Pattern. 

The  looms  itrung  >vlth  wiirp,  reudy  tor 
work,  with  the  work  fttnrtcdi  for  only  $3  00< 
The  looms  are  well  made  of  the  hen  white- 
wood  and  can  be  used  in  making  many  other 
rugs  at  home. 

Send  for  a  folio  of  The  Homey  Rugs. 

We  also  have  a  loom  9x  li  in.  I'specinlly 
adapted  for  work  in  the  Primary  School- 

Sciui  for  drscriptive  I'ircular  and  prices. 

FARIBAULT     SCHOOL    LOOM    CO. 

FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


-^There  will  be  a  class  in  manual  training  for  supervisors  of  drawing  al  the 
Hyannts  Normal  School  this  summer,  under  BIr.  Frederic  L.  Burnham,  to 
wbom  letters  of  toquiry  should  be  sent. 

>-A  new  art-iaduatry  has  been  inaugurated  in  Massachusetts,  under  the 

Ldirection  of  Mr.  Jesfte  P.  Litchfield,  namely,  the  making  of   street  signs  and 

g\iidt  boards  of  pleasing  design.     The  sign  boards  are  carved  with  raised  or 

incised  letters  and  mounted  with  handwrought  gear.     S«nd  to  the  Bayfield 

Shop,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  for  illustrated  circular. 

•4^An  examination,  of  especial  interest  to   instructors  in  drawing,  manual 
'  training,  and  domestic  science  in  New  Jersey  and  vicinity,  is  to    be    held    in 
Jersey  City,  July  i.    See  advertisement  on  page  v. 


REGISTRATION     FREE    for  teachers  of  Manual  Training,  Arts. 

Crafts,    etc.      Many    {;uod    oiM^nings.      Established    twenty-two    years. 
I     Address,    THE     ALBERT     TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
'  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


llesM  aieution  Tbe  School  Art*  Booh  wttao  writiDK  to  a^ilvcrtuera. 


Art    Directors   should    see  our   line    of 
HIGH    GRADE 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

Send  for   samples  and  prices 

KENNEY    BROS.    &    WOLKINS 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
aa4  Congress  Street,    Boston,  Massachusetts 


"CRAYOLA" 

ArtisU'  and  5c1moI  Crayons 

CXATOLA  COLOIS  urt  petwncaA  ud  tellUaM  nd  cm  W 
We  ■anil  *ad  iwctwwfcc*.  Tkcr  wtU  mat  btar  mt  tvh  oC.  Vo 
cnnaivv  omM  la  Tcraind  la  tMr  VM.  S»»  vmWiW  lorUM  eotort 
»D«rvl  IffoWwImJacleui  I  Sr»IHaid«al»t«toMn  Ilieka»4« 
•■aaolbcsl  T»ea»faoUfOiM»i-CKaTOIJi-ter«dwMtiMl 
CelorWork. 

"AN-DU-SEPTIC  ' 
Mm  iMtturi  GfiiM    bind  br  Tm^vs  rniilm 

TWaaly  t.iBiil»i  -▲*v-X>0-ftErri(r'  CT»yt>«  wMt  bc«r  tte  trai» 
^■rk  ~JJ  rt»  WDOf"  mmA  wi*  b«  ocnf«ac4  vUi  k>««1V4  /itlna 
LiutM  l»WO«d  vWb  aa»M  «»Umwm  to  tW  '  * ■  iH  ■c|Hfc,* 
W*  IftBt)  te  piMMd  la  fKfiitek  MBipIn  *i»d  pvtlc«}*rs  la 
Tcackcn  laMmaistf  ■■Oalvrvoctt.orlaa&MaBiyStihMlBoDs. 

iva  nrai  it.     BINIEY  &  SMIlIf  60.   ra  mt 


C07V\:7V^ONiAZEHLTH       HOTEL 

Opposite   State    House,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

AnSOLtTTDLY  PIB.B-PXOOF,  3TOKR  PLDORt 

OUtn   rates    for 

rooms  with  hoi  and 
cold  water  of  $i 
per  day  and  up; 
Toomi  with  private 
bath  $1.50  per  day 
.III  I  up;  Buitcfe  of 
iwo  loom*  and  pri- 
vate bath  $3  per 
day  and  up. 
Olfers  wccklj  ratt'» 
on  rootn^  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and 
■ho-vrer  bath&  of  $6 
to  $9;  rootni  with 
private  bath  $**  to  $11 ;  suites'  of  two  rooms  and  private  bath  $15  to  $J2.  The 
Commonwealth  Hotel  li  strictly  a  temperance  hotel.  Equipped  with  Its  own 
vacuum  cleaning  plant.     Send  for  booklet 

STORER   F.   CRAFTS,    Manager 


HAMMETT'S    DRAWING   PAPERS 

ARE    IN     THE    LEAD 
FREE    SAMPLES    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 


J.    L.    HHTV^TVYETT    CO. 


NEW    yORK 
27   EAST    21 BT  ST. 


BOSTON 
260  DEVONSHtRE  ST. 


ol  Art»  Book  wb«o  wnting  to  nAvm 


finnrriffhi  i«ff  br  r.  P.  Oolitar  *  Sm 


MR,  E,  W.  KEMBLE,  famous  for   his   sketches  of   Southern 
character  and  especially  for  "Kemble's  Coons,"  who  later 
added  to  that  reputation  by  his  vigorous  cartoons  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  wrote  us: 

"The  tample  drawing  Uomrd»  you  so  kindly  wnt  me  I  have 
l^ivcn  ■  fair  trial,  And  find  them  vastly  superior  to  anjr  I  have 
ever  uied.  One  excellent  quality  Is  the  firm  aurfmcc  they  retain 
rtflcr  scratching  vrith  the  kntfis." 

Mr.  Kemble  still  uses  Slrathmore  Drawing  Boards,  and  the 
above  characteristic  pen  picture  was  drawn  on  one.  ^Slrathmore 
Artist  Papers,  Nos.  5  to  15  inclusive,  are  made  for  pen  or  pencil; 
water<olors  are  sometimes  used  on  these,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
thctn  for  this  purpose.  The  Strathmore  Illustrating  Board  is 
made  for  water-color  work,  and  can  also  be  used  for  pen  or  pencil. 
For  sale  .it  all  art  stores.     Samples  sent  to  artists  on   requests. 

MITTINEAGUE    PAPER   CO.,    Mittineague,   Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 

Strathmore  Drawing 
Papers  @)  Boards 

aavil  PUam  m«<tlJOQ  Tb»  Sohool  Aria  Book  w^m  wrikia«  l«    ■ilmllawa 


Kammactier,  Schlemmer  &  Co., 

4TH   Ave.   *ND   13TM   ST. 


GENUINE 

S.  J.  ADDIS 

( LONDON 

CARVING 
TOOLS 

Our  catalogue  Nn. 
93.f4  shows  all  of  the 
tools  with  a  coinpU-te 
line  of  acccsKorlcK. 

Send  for  copv. 


Hardware.    Tools    aod    Suppliaa 

NXW    YORK.   BIMCB    1848 
(Block  Mutb  of  rntoii  Square) 


COPPER    AND    LEATHER    TOOLS 


Manuftctared  aftvr  the  moM  tpprovrd  dealvni.  t,eath«r  tool*  In  acts  of  i4.  price.  IJ.50. 
8«t.4too]a,  i4-is-i$-i9,  price.  fl.OO.  Kach.  30  centf.  Seod  for  our  CaUlosue  on  Copper 
Toola  and   AoviU. 

W.  H.  PORTER  MFQ.  CO.,   Mansfield,  Mass. 


I  mention  The  Sobool  Axis  Book  wban  writing  to  advsrtiMrs 


ARTISTS  MATERIALS 
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Vi'maoT  A  Xrvt-^n 

BOOKS 
Council  of  Supfn-i*or» 
EtluoATlonaJ  PulU^hiiic  Co. 
Cha#  K    K««>.i 
Cbas.  S^'hrnk 
T«y!or-Hol.ten  Co 
Webb  Tot'tfry  Co. 
I'liit  IVe** 

CRAYONS 
Binmy  A  Sir.^Tli  xxt 

Fraak'.'.ii  Crsyon  C<*  ('••ver  iv 

DRAWINC.  I'AI'EU 
Krnn^y  Uni*  A  Wolkins  xxr 

J.  I     H.-»::iv. ■.-".;  i."--  xxvi 

Mr'ir.iMi\:o  Tap-r  i."',-.  xwii 

PKVWINC.    lABl.KS 
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JAPANKSL  C.^miiS 
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Buiik'.o  Ma:#uki  xv: 

irAFHEU  WnUKINi;    rOMl.S 
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I'AI.NTS 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  INSUSTRT 
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InduMrial  Arti^  Trenton  ix 

Nnr  Yoik  SdMxil  of  Indurttial  Art  a 

Sloj-d  Trminins  School  Ix 

ThomM  Kormftl  Truninc  Scbool  ix 

Worre^ter  Art  Uuaeum  x 

SKETCHING  CLASSES 

John  I.  Coaeahall  vti 

C<ffcomD  Gsllery  o<  Art  MB 

Henry  R-  Poor  M7 

.V.  G.  Randan  vi 

SUMUER  SCHOOLS 

An  Arsdemy  of  Cincinnati  fXM 
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Columbia  Vniveriity  M3 

Commonwealth  f>ohool  907 
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Hamlicraft  Guild  900 

Har%-ard  UDiveciuty  900 

I.05  Antelen  College  of  Ftnt>  Arlj  9t0 

Ms«»achu5^Tt*  Noimal  Art  904 

Minneapuli?  School  of  Fine  Aits  609 

Mufeum  nf  Fine  ArtK,  Boston  907 

M>9tic  Art  School  909 

NVwcomb  College  903 

New  York  Sclioot  of  Art  vii 

New  York  Uni*-er*ity  vi 

Oinin>]ui(  Summer  Seho^>l  WJE* 

}*nnR  Summer  Sch'vjls  ^-iti 

Rhotle  Ii>lan-1  School  of  Design  rii 
Smnn-.rr  Scti'-ol  (if  Fioc  Art-  Itiiiglt^traTDD  911 

Stout  Training  School  90S 

Summi^r  School  of  Science  VlO 

S\Tacu«e  University  009 

LniverFity  of  Illinois  004 

I'ruveraily  of  Tennessee  010 

TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

C.  J  .\lbert  xxiT 

WATER  COLORS 

Mil'oQ  Briiillev  Co.  xxii 

F.  W.  Dfvoe  A  C.  T.  R^ynoM-  Co.  xxui 

WiX'ti  CARVINi:.  T'XILS 

IlatiiniBi-her   Schlemmer  A  Co  xxviii 

WEAVING.  BASKETRY.  A  SUPPLIES 

Garden  Ciiv  F^lucational  Co  xxi 

Fnril'uult  Sch*>ol  Ixxim  C-**  xxtT 


Pl9a«e  mention  Tbe  School  Arti  Book  whan  wrifing  m  adrerti* 


DRAWING 
STANDS 

5   STYLES 


CftUlocoe  oo  applicatloa 


The  Washburn  Shops 


OF  THE 

WORCESTER     POLYTECHN IC     INSTITUTE 
WORCESTER.    MASSACHUSETTS 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO. 

Manufacturers   of  Water   - Crayons,  and  SappUm  for 

MUNSELL   COLOR    SYSTEM 
62^4  WasSinsfon  Street,  Bottpiu  '  Fjkdorits,  Sistden^  Mmss^ 

THB  MUMSBLL  WATER  COLOR   BOX.   No.  i 


OotOf  btXMfe. 


ffv»  Titifd?^  cn!aTB.  with   pray  ind  Ijtart,  sod  •  :»o,  7  C  Uaif  Vatvr 

.  the  iii>tl»i»  o(  11:4.  ysllftw 


Sainpt*  I 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  CX)MPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EAGLE   SPECIAL   LEABS 

Noa.    284-314 

are  MtonUhing  and  pleaslnf  ia  th«ir  ArUitlc  «ff«cl«. 
Send  for  Cat&log  Mention  School  Ana   Book 


EAGLE     PENCIL    COMPANY 
377-379   BrOBdway,    New  York 


